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Page  154,  last  line, /or  Luke,  read  Mare. 

—  '657,  line  11  from  the  bottom,/or  "  zinc  or  positive,**  read  **  silver  or  negative.** 

line  10  from  the  bottom,^  **  silver  or  negative,**  read  "  zinc  or  positive.** 

line    5  from  the  bottom,  Jor  "  chloride  of  oxide,**  read  "  chloride  or 
oxide.*' 

658,  line  12  from  the  top,  /or  "  fermented,*'  read  •*  permeated." 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHARMACY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Three  years  having  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  the  Phab- 
HAGEUTiCAii  SociETr,  we  propose  to  take  a  brief  retrospect 
of  what  has  been  done.  Tins  will  serve  as  a  general  answer  to 
some  of  our  Correspondents,  who  (if  we  maj  judge  from  their 
inquiries)  appear  to  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  which  induced 
the  Chemists  of  this  country  to  unite,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  union  was  effected. 

In  almost  every  civilized  country,  the  education  of  Pharma- 
ceutists, and  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  are  regulated  by  stringent 
laws,  and,  as  well  as  other  matters  relating  to  the  public  health, 
are  imder  the  control  of  the  government.  In  Great  Britain 
this  has  never  been  the  case,  and  while  the  legislature  has  not 
overlooked  the  safety  of  the  public  in  reference  to  medical  prac- 
titioners, the  compounders  and  vendors  of  medicine  have  been 
passed  over  and  allowed  to  take  their  own  course.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  oversight,  a  great  number  of  uneducated 
persons  have  encroached  upon  the  province  of  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  who  have  therefore  been  stigmatized  as  a  body  of  men 
possessing  no  legal  qualification,  and  comprising  many  individuals 
imwordiy  of  confidence. 

Much  dissatisfaction  at  this  state  of  affairs  had  existed  in  the 
profession,  for  some  years-  prior  to  the-  period  to  which  we  have 
just  aUuded.  Medical  reformers  had  already  investigated  the 
subject  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  numerous  facts 
Jbad  been  brought  A)rward,  proving  that  the  public  sustained 
a  serious  injury  from  the  absence  of  proper  legislation  in  reference 
to  Pharmacy.  But  the  parties  thus  engaged  were  chiefly  medical 
practitioners ;  and  among  other  complaints  against  the  Chemists, 
^they  urged,  as  a  grievance  to  the  profession,  that  medical  advice 
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was  given  across  the  counter  hy  persons  who  were  not  only  tmedu- 
cated  in  medical  practice,  but  wlio  had  passed  no  examination 
even  in  Pharmacy,  their  own  particalar  department. 

Vigorous  endeavours  were  theveibre  used  to  put  an  end  to  tfab 
custom,  and  abo  in  other  respects  to  place  the  Chemists  under 
restraints  and  restrictions  to  which  they  were  not  disposed  tamely 
to  submit. 

^  Many  of  the  Chemists  had  fer  some  time  been  sensible  tiiat  a 
ilalutary  law,  with  reference  to  their  own  body,  was  desirable,  not 
only  for  their  professional  credit,  but  also  for  Aeir  protedSon 
against  the  encroachment  of  illiterate  persons  into  their  nudes ; 
but  no  effort  on  their  part  was  made,  until  the  prospect  of  a  seri- 
ous innovation  on  their  privileges  and  independence  oMiged  them 
to  unite  in  self-defence.  Any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  profession,  and  ihe  protection  of  Ihose  who  had  proved 
themselves  qualified,  wotdd  have  been  impolitic,  as  well  as  nnarail* 
ing.  It  was  therefore  thought  advisable  for  the  Chemists  t6 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  education  and  examination  foit 
their  own  members,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations, 
should  have  been  done  by  the  Government.  It  was  poposed  to 
effect  the  desired  result  by  the  formation  of  a  society,  whic^  all 
those  already  established  as  Chemists  and  Druggists,  were  invited 
to  join. 

The  demonstration  thus  made  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  body 
in  various  parts  of  the  Mngdom,  had  a  very  decisive  and  striking 
effect  at  the  time.  The  measures  before  Parliament  which  had 
provoked  the  opposition  of  the  Chemists,  were  speedily  abandoned. 
'Tlie  struggle  between  the  Apothecaries  and  the  Chemists  gra- 
dually subsided,  and  the  new  Society  gained  ground  so  fost,  that 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  within  two  years  of  Ha 
establishment.  The  arrangements  {or  providing  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  education  and  examination  in  Pharmacy,  have  produced  A 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  parties  concerned,  who  had  previously 
been  looked  upon  as  an  uneducated  and  disrmited  dass  of  men* 
unworthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  portion  of  the  medical  profesriQn^.  buli 
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tfrlio  are  now  XMeggnned  bjaUparties  ansi  tJb  legitimate  re^rwetria* 
tivas  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Department. 

Bat  the  moat  iaqtortant  part  of  the  work  xemains  to  be  doae» 
aad  ike  time  is  fast  approaching  at  which  the  Society  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  another  step.  The  foondation  of  the  system  being 
laid,  it  must  be  confirmed  and  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament^  before 
we  can  sa&ly  or  consistently  relax  in  om:  efforts.  A  yolimtary 
aociety  is  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  individual  members  who  compose  it ; 
stnd  however  salutary  may  be  its  regulations — however  calculated, 
if  uaiyersaUy  aupported,  to  effect  the  object  desired,  its  prosperity, 
and  even  its  existence,  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  in  danger 
ittvtil  it  becomes  the  basis  of  a  Ic^al  enactment. 

The  Society,  like  any  other  voluntary  institution  of  the  kind, 
must  be  supported  by  subscriptions,  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
alarm  which,  in  the  first  instance,  favoured  its  growth,  having  in 
itome  degree  passed  away,  the  indocement  to  continue  this  support 
is  not  so  obvious  to  those  who  take  a  superficial  view  of  &e  sub« 
ject,  as  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  secession  of  some  of  the  Members  ss  therefore  an  event 
which  mig^t  naturally  be  expected,  and  the  deficiency  can  only 
be  £tupplied  by  those  who  are  admitted  by  examination.  Bat  the. 
examinations,  not  being  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  are  de« 
p^ident  upon  the  degree  of  popularity  the  Society  enjoys,  and  are 
resorted  to  only  by  those  who  are  particularly  desirous  of  admis- 
sion, A  candidate  who  ^  rejected  opi  account  of  his  incapacity  or 
iterance,  may  relinquish  the  idea  of  membership,  and  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  qualify  himself,  may  commence  business  although) 
quite  incompetent.  Thus,  the  Certificate  of  quaJifieation,  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Exanuners,  is  at  present  merely  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction, not  a  licence  to  practise  Pharmacy. 

If  the  Society  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  whole  trade,  it  would 
be-  a  disgrace  to  evade  the  prescribed  ordeal ;  and  any  person  offer** 
^  himself  to  the  public  as  a  Chen^st^  vdthout  haviog  submitted 
to  the  test,  would  be  a  marked  man.  In  this  case  the  examination 
would  be  almost  compuldory,  its  influence  in  rsdsing  the  qualifica* 
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tions  of  the  Members  would  be  umyenal,  and  tbe  fees  received  from 
Candidates  on  examination  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  iSxer 
institution  without  any  further  Annual  Subscriptions  from  Mem* 
ben^  and  Associates.  In  fact,  if  all  the  regular  Chemists  and  Drug^ 
gists  in  this  country  were  united,  and  unanimously  determined  oit 
enforcing  such  a  system  of  education  and  examination  as  would 
ensure  to  the  public  a  supply  of  well-qualified  Pharmaceutists,  and 
protect  the  interests  of  the  men  so  qualified,  no  obstacle  or  opposi* 
tion  could  withstand  such  a  concentration  of  influence,  and  an  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  unnecessary.  Such  a  body  could  easily  drive 
from  the  field  any  ignorant  persons  who  might  attempt  to  encroach 
upon  the  province  of  its  Members :  the  complaints  which  we  now 
hear  respecting  the  injury  done  to  the  trade  by  Grocers,  Oihnen, 
and  other  persons  uneducated  in  Pharmacy,  would  be  at  an  end. 
Pharmacy  would  be  in  the  hands  of  an  educated  class  of  men,  wait 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  trctde  would  become  an  honourable- 
profession. 

To  attain  this  result,  the  co-operation  of  allihe  regular  Chemists 
in  the  country  would  be  essential,  and  the  only  obstacle  to  its 
attainment  which  has  ever  existed,  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  all  to  co-operate.  When  the  undertaking  was  at  first 
t>roposed,  it  was  considered  hy  many  persons  to  be  chimerical  and 
fruitless.  It  was  said  that  there  was  in  the  trade  no  public  spirit 
— ^no  disposition  to  unite  in  any  measures  for  the  general  benefit- 
that  the  jealousy  prevailing  between  individuals  would  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  any  union  among  them  ;  and  it  was  a  common  remark 
that  even  if  this  were  to  be  effected,  "  the  Chemists  would  not 
pull  together  for  six  months." 

Notwithstanding  these  forebodings,  and  the  discouraging  aspect 
of  affairs,  the  attempt  was  made.  Every  effort  was  used  to  pro-^ 
mote  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  the  members  of  the  trade, 
to  discourage  jealousy  and  disaffection,  and  to  found  a  Society 
which,  while  it  provided  for  the  enforcement  of  efficient  laws- 
respecting  the  education  and  examination  of  friture  Members,^ 
afforded-  ample  protection  and  immunity  to  those  already  in 
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r  If  the  underfcaking  had  been  attended  with  complete  and  abdo- 
Jate  success,  it  would  scarcely  haye  been  necessary  to  apply  few  a& 
Act  of  Parliament :  at  all  events,  this  acquisition,  if  thought 
desirable,  would  have  bten  attended  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 
If  the  project  had  been  a  failure,  it  would  haye  been  fruitless  to 
expend  any  further  labour  upon  it.  But  the  result,  while  it  has 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  a£Pbrd  eyery  encouragement  to  per- 
severe, has  nevertheless  afforded  evidence  that  some  legialatiyo 
enactment  is  necessary. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  trade  has  come  forward  in  support  of 
the  general  interests ;  a  system  is  organised  which  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  work  well ;  the  body  thus  united  has  obtained  an 
amount  of  influence  never  before  enjoyed  by  the  Chemists  of  this 
coufitry,  and  this  influence  admits  of  being  considerably  inoxe^ed 
and  beneficially  exerted. 

But  there  are  still  many  individuals  who  have  not  responded  to 
the  general  invitation  of  their  brethren  to  co-operate  in  this  im* 
portant  work.  There  are  some  even  among  our  own  members 
ivho  have  not  sufficient  penetration  to  appreciate  the  benefit  to  be 
-derived  from  the  union  of  individuals  for  mutual  protection  and 
advantage,  and  who  request  the  favour  of  an  arithmetical  balance* 
sheet,  showing  the  percentage  of  profit  which  they  may  expect  to 
obtain  on  the  amoimt  of  subscription  paid  to  the  Association  I 
Such  information  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  asked  with  re* 
Terence  to  the  Police  Rate,  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Rate,  the 
Ewers'  Rate,  the  charges  for  Insurance,  and  other  claims  of  the 
Parishes  or  the  Government,  for  social  protection  and  accommoda* 
iion,  the  precise  value  of  which  cannot  be  calculated  in  figures^ 
although  the  comfort  of  the  public,  and  the  protection  of  property, 
are  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  such  arrangements. 
-  There  may  be  a  few  individuals  who  are  disaffected  from  in* 
terested  motives,  under  the  idea  that,  by  going  against  the  stream, 
they  may  push  themselves  into  notoriety.  Such  persons  will  find 
•their  level  sooner  or  later. 

If  any  argument  were  necessary  to  show  the  importance  of 
unity  of  purpose  and  concentration  of  influence  in  the  attainment 
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rf  amy  public  benefit,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  prog^KMMH  of  rrform 
m  tbe  Medical  profession*  For  upirards  of  ten  years  the  wlude 
profes^on  has  been  agitated  with  the  cry  of  Medieal  Reform* 
Year  after  year  the  subject  is  brought  before  Parliament.  One 
bill  after  another  is  brought  in  and  thrown  out.  The  GoTemmeot 
has  undertaken  to  bring  in  a  bill— *for  two  years  the  profesaon  has 
been  anxiously  awaiting  its  arriyal,  and  it  WM  fully  expected  tiuit 
it  would  haye  been  passed  last  session ;  but  at  the  present  time  it 
is  uncertain  whether  it  will  not  be  deferred  for  another  year,  and 
even  if  it  were  to  make  its  appearance  immediately,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  passed  before  the  termination  of  the  session* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  extreme  difficulty  in  framing 
and  passing  a  medical  bill  arises  from  any  want  of  zeal  in  the 
legislature,  or  from  exiawneous  opposition.  The  houses  df  Par*> 
liament  would  readily  support  any  salutary  meaJBure  which  enjoyed 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  profession.  The  public  would 
offer  no  opposition  to  such  a  measure,  being  interested  in  its 
adoption. 

But  the  profession  is  divided  against  itself.  The  measures 
brought  forward  by  one  party  are  opposed  by  another,  and  while 
tkll  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  regulations  for  the 
advancement  of  professioneU  education^  and  the  protection  of 
qualified  practitioners,  which  are  the  leading  objects  of  medical 
legislation,  the  difference  of  opinion  existing  among  the  parties 
concerned,  as  to  the  details  of  arrangement,  have  hitherto 
been  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  result,  and  the  whole  profession  has  suffered  for  want  of 
that  unanimity  which  would  have  secured  a  complete  and  easy 
triumph. 

The  Chemists  are  not  divided  into  several  parties.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  body  at  large  are  working 
harmoniously  together ;  and  if  they  avoid  the  evils  of  internal 
dissension,  and  continue  to  advance  steadily  and  unanimously,  there 
is  no  reason  to  fear  opposition  either  in  Parliament  or  m  any  other 
ipiaft€3r* 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS, 

BY  THE  COUNCIL  ELECTED  AT  THE  LATE  ANNIVERSARY. 

At  a  meeting  of  Council,  held  June  the  5th,  being  the  first 
meeting  after  the  Anniversary,  a  communication  from  Mr.  Payne 
\pas  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  health  would  not  admits  of 
his  continuing  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  ;  and  consequently  he  could  not  comply  with  the  request 
of  some  Members  of  the  Council  to  allow  his  name  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  office  of  President  during  the  ensuing  year. 

This  intimation  was  received  by  the  Council  with  very  great 
regret,  and  all  who  were  present  united  in  expressing  their  sense 
of  the  loss  the  Society  sustained  in  the  retirement  of  so  valuable 
and  indefatigable  a  member,  but  at  the  same  time  hoped  tl)%t  be 
would  before  long  be  restored  to  health,  and  be  enabled  again 
to  take  a  share  in  the  duties  of  the  Council. 

The  following  officers  were  then  elected : — 

President->— Mr.  John  Savory, 
Vice-President — Mr.  Morson. 
Treasurer— Mr.  Pigeon. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JUNE  12th,  1844. 
MB.  INCS  IN  THE  CHAIR.  ^ 

The  first  paper  was 

ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  IRON  IN  RIVER  WATER. ' 

BT  M.  EUGiNE  MARCHAND,  OF  PECABiP* 

Spring  water,  river  water,  and  even  rain  water,  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy,  that  too^ 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
principles  which  are  held  in  solution,  and  which  almost  alwfiys 
communicate  to  the  waters,  properties  which  in  some  cases  are 
useful,  in  others  injurious.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
these  waters  are  used  in  the  food  of  men  or  animals,  and  still 
more,  when  they  are  employed  in  certain  arts,  in  dyeing  for 
instance. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  the  result  of  the 
analysis  I  have  made  of  the  water  of  two  rivers,  the  Valmont 
and  the  Gangaviliey  which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  at 
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Fecamp.  They  both  take  their  source  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  kilometers  (seven  or  eight  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  they 
are  united  at  a  distance  of  about  two  kilometers  from  their  com- 
mon month. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  one  litre  (1.7608 
pints  imperial)  of  each  of  these  waters  :- 


Free  Carbonic  Acid  ) 

Organic  Matter  ...J  " 

Chloride  of  Potasnitm grammes 

"       Sodium " 

''        Magnesium  ** 

"        Calcium    " 

Nitrate  of  lime   " 

Sulphate  of  lime '* 

"     -  Potash " 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  *^ 

«  Lime " 

«*  Ammonia " 

Sesquiozide  of  Iron  and  Ahimina  ** 

SiUca " 


Hitherto  but  few  Chemists,  that  I  am  aware,  have  pointed  out 
iron  as  one  of* the  ingredients  that  may  be  detected  in  river 
water,  yet  all  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  metal  exists  in  a 
great  number,  and  probably  in  all  those  rivers  which,  like  those 
of  Valmont  and  Gangaville,  spring  from  a  fhalky  marl.  In 
fact,  this  riiarl  contains  a  combination  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
is  soluble  in  weak  acids,  even  in  carbonic  acid.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  waters,  as  they  spring  from  such  soils, 
should  contain  iron  in  solution,  and  the  organic  matters  which 
they  also  contain,  retards  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron  by  the  contact  of  air,  so  that  there  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  the  fact  that  iron  maybe  found  in  solution  in  river  water, 
even  at  a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  kilometers  from  their 
sources. 

It  is  desirable,  there&re,  in  analyzing  these  waters,  always  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  iron.  I  consider  the  best  method  of 
arriving  at  an  accurate  determination  is  to  add  an  excess  of  am- 
monia, and  a  few  centigrammes  of  sulphuret  of  sodium  to 
two  or  three  litres  of  the  water  to  be  examined.  After  remain- 
ing in  contact  for  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  a  white  powder  (Ca  O,  C  Oj  +  Fe  S),  which 
should  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  treated 
with  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  boiling  and  quite  free  from  iron,  at 
the  same  time  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid.    A 
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JJquor  will  thusi  be  obtained,  which,  being  but  slightly  acid  and 
concentrated,  will  possess  the  property  of  being  coloured  red  by 
the  addition  of  sul{5hoc5'anide  6f  potassium,  and  black  by  the 
tincture  of  galls,  although  the  water  submitted  to  exaniinatfoa 
should  contain  only  half-a-millionth  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  iron  j 
as  is  the  case  with  the  two  specimens  of  water,  the  analysis  of 
which  is  given  above. 

No  discussion  having  arisen  on  the  abovie  paper,  Mr.  Squire 
took  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to 

PROFESSOR  CLARKE'S  METHOD  OF  ASCERTAINING 
THE  COMPARATIVE  HARDNESS  OF  WATERS, 

And  the  patented  method  of  rendering  them  soft,  by  the  addition 
of  lime  water*.  (The  process  is  described  in  the  specification,  and 
in  Professor  Clark's  pamphlet,  which  is  reviewed  in  the  Phar» 
maceuticalJournaly  vol.  i.,  pp.  156  and  216).  The  use  of  the  Soap 
test  in  determining  the  amount  of  calcareous  matter  contained  in 
water,  was,  Mr.  Squire  considered,  likely  to  be  useful  to  Phar- 
niaceutical  Chemists,  as  in  many  preparations  the  presence  of 
such  foreign  matter  was  known  to  be  injurious.  He  also  stated^ 
that,  the  supply-pipes  of  cisterns  to  boilers  were  frequently 
blocked  up  by  the  deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
interior  of  the  boilers  coated  with  fur  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, which,  by  this  process,  would  be  obviated.  Mr.  Squire 
demonstrated  the  use  of  the  above  test  (which  consists  of  a  solu- 
tion of  one  ounce  of  curd  soap  in  a  gallon  imperial  of  proof  spirit) 
by  examining  two  samples  of  water,  one  from  Ascot  Heath,  the 
other  from  the  Thames  :  it  was  found  that  the  latter  contained 
nearly  five  times  as  much  lime  as  the  former*  A  considerable 
quantity  of  lead  having  been  absorbed  by  the  water  at  Ascot 
Heath  from  the  pipes  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  the  sample  had 
been  brought  to  him  from  the  spring  for  examination,  and  he  had 
been  surprised  to  find  it  a  remarkably  pure  water. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  considered  it  a  curious  fact  that  any  spring 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  London  should  contain  less  lime  than 
river  water,  as  it  was  usually  the  case  that  rivers  were  more  free 
from  calcareous  matter  than  the  springs  from  which  they  origin- 
ated, on  account  of  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  conse- 
quent deposition  of  lime  during  their  course.  He  thought  the 
subject  worthy  of  investigation,  as  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  a  supply  of  such  pure  water  could  be  conveyed  to  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  that  which  is  now  furnished.     He  also  thought 

*  Professor  Clark  states  that  his  process  diminishes  the  hardness  of  Thames 
water  by  three-fourths,  making  it  only  one  quarter  of  its  natural  hardness/ 
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it  detimble  that  the  water  oompanief  ahould  try  Professor  Clark's 
I»ocess  on  the  lai^  scale. 

'  Mr.  Phillips,  jun.,  consid^ed  that  the  absorption  of  lead  by 
the  water  at  Ascot  Heath,  wa8*accoUnted  for  by  the  fact  of  its 
great  purity,  it  being  known  that  the  presence  of  salts  protects 
kad  against  the  solvent  action  of  water,  a  fact  which  had 
been  proved  by  experiments  in  his  father's  laboratory,  where 
portions  of  lead  had  been  for  seven  years  immersed  in  water  so 
contaminated,  and  also  in  distilled  water.  In  the  former  case 
210  perceptible  formation  of  oarbonate  of  lead  had  taken  place^ 
while  in  the  latter  there  was  a  copious  precipitate. 

Mr.  I  nee  corroborated  this  statement,  observing,  that  he  had 
tried  a  similar  experiment  with  the  same  result;  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  any  advantage  to  have  a  water  absolutely  pure  for 
dietetical  purposes,  as  he  considered  the  small  quantity  of  salts 
which  it  usually  contained  rather  beneBcial  than  otherwise. 

Dr.  Thomson  attributed  the  effects  mentioned,  to  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  air,  as  he  had  made  the  same 
experiments  in  closely  corked  bottles,  with  a  different  result. 

Mr.  Scanlan  had  observed  that,  in  condensing  distilled  water 
in  a  leaden  worm,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  metal  was  ab- 
sorbed, rendering  the  product  quite  useless. 

Dr.  Pereira  thought  it  by  no  means  desirable  (unless  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Medical  Profession)  to  supply  this  very  pure  water 
to  the  metropolis,  as  the  probable  result  would  be  the  frequent 
occurrence  ot  colica  pictonum,  arising  from  the  lead  which  would 
be  dissolved  by  the  water  in  its  passage  through  the  leaden 
service  pipes.  For  he  believed  that  it  was  this  water,  which,  by 
acquiring  a  plumbeous  impregnation  from  the  pipes  through  which 
it  was  transmitted,  that  had  paralyzed  the  buck-hounds  at  the 
royal  kennel  at  Ascot.  In  reference  to  Professor  Clark's 
process,  he  thought  the  fact  had  been  overlooked,  that  the  addition 
of  lime  water  would  only  remove  the  carbonate  of  lime  which 
was  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  while  it  would  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  other  salts  of  lime,  as,  for  instance,  the  sul- 
phate, which  was  the  salt  principally  concerned  in  giving  water 
that  property  commonly  called  hardness. 

Dr.  Pereira  here  adverted  to  the  possible  danger  which  might 
attend  the  use  of  too  much  lime  in  the  endeavour  to  render 
water  softer;  and  mentioned  a  fact  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Dr.  Christison,  namely,  that  mortar  dropped 
into  a  leaden  cistern  promoted  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  by  the 
water.  Now,  the  efficacy  of  the  mortar  depended,  in  Dr. 
Pereira's  opinion,  on  the  lime. 

Mr.  Mowbray  attributed  the  action  of  water  upon  lead  prin- 
cipally to  the  presence  of  ammonia  derived  from  the  atmosphere^ 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE!^ 

FOB  THE  ADYANCEMEKT  OF  PHARMACOLOGT. 

BT  JONATHAN  FEKEIKH,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Phaimaceatical  Society,  &c.  &c. 

I  AM  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the 
PHARMACfiUTiCAL  SOCIETY  to  the  propriety  of  establishing:,  undet 
the  auspices  of  the  Society,  a  Scientific  Committee  for  the  ad^ 
f  ancement  of  pharmacoloi^ical  knowiedgfe. 

Those  who  have  made  the  Materia  Medica  an  especial  object 
of  their  study,  are  well  aware  how  much  ignorance  still  prevaife 
with  respect  to  the  natural  history  and  origin  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine.  Many  points  remain 
to  be  settled,  questions  to  be  answered,  and  uncertainties  to  be 
resolved,  with  reference  not  only  to  exotic,  but  even  to  indigenous 
products ;  not  merely  to  rare,  but  also  to  some  of  the  commonest 
drugs ;  not  simply  to  modern,  but  also  to  some  of  the  oldest 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

No  couiitry  in  theworld  possesses  so  many  facilities  for  carrying 
on  inquiries  such  as  those  to  which  I  here  allude,  as  Great  Britain; 
Her  numerous  and  important  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
her  extensive  commercial  relations,  particularly  fit  her  for  taking 
the  lead  in  investigations  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  she  is  peculiarly 
interested  in  such  inquiries.  From  her  extensive  possessions  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  world,  we  draw  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sub*- 
stances  now  used  in  medicine.  By  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
on  Pharmacology,  in  the  mother  country,  an  opportunity  would  be 
obtained  of  bringing  into  notice  the  various  medicinal  substancet 
produced  in  the  difierent  portions  of  this  great  empire.  In  this 
way  substances  now  unknown  to  or  little  employed  by  u»; 
might  be  brought  into  use,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  the 
produce  of  our  own  colonies  might  be  advantageously  substi* 
tuted  for  that  of  other  countries.  Furthermore,  in  those  casea 
in  which  British  products  are  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries, 
this  committee  might  be  able  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  infe* 
riority,  and  suggest  the  means  of  removing  them.  In  these  and 
other  ways,  then,  I  apprehend  that  such  a  committee  would  prove 
useful  in  a  commercial,  as  well  as  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It 
might  be  made  the  means  of  declaring  to  the  remotest  part  of  out 
colonial  possessions  the  wants  of  the  mother  country,  and  con- 
versely, of  making  known  to  England  the  capabilities  of  the 
difierent  portions  of  the  British  empire. 

The  efforts  of  private  individuals  are  totally  inadequate  to  eflTeci 
the  objects  here  aimed  at ;  'but  a  committee,  established  under 
the  auspices  of  some  influential  public  body,  might  do  much ;  and 
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«8  I  believe  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate institution  for  undertaking  such  investigations,  I  have 
ventured  to  draw  the  attention  of  its  Council  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  the  matter  into  their  ipost  serious  consideration.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  other  pubh'c  body  in  this  country  to  which  such  in- 
quiries can  with  so  much  propriety  be  referred.  Its  membens  arc 
/dealers  in  drugs,  and,  therefore,  are  peculiarly  interested  in  all 
4that  relates  to  these  articles.  Many  of  them  are  extensive  mer- 
chants, possessing  the  means  of  promoting  the  objects  of  these 
inquiries,  either  by  furnishing  information  they  already  possess, 
or  by  obtaining  it  through  their  extended  commercial  relations 
with  individuals  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Lastly,  it  appears 
from  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation,  granted  to  the  Society 
JIast  year,  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  Society  was  es- 
tablished, and  for  which  Her  Majesty  granted  the  Charter,  was 
that  **  of  advancing  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy."  I  conceive, 
therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Society,  in  conformity  with  its 
Charter,  to  aid  and  assist  inquiries  such  as  those  here  contem* 
plated. 

I  have  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  committee  for  carrying 
out  these  investigations,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  this  would 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  achieving  the  objects  which  I  have 
in  view.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  desirable  to 
limit  the  committee  to  members  of  this  Society,  but  to  include 
such  other  persons  as  may  be  both  willing  and  able  to  promote 
the  objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  committee  was  esta* 
l>lished.  I  am  anxious  that  the  formation  of  the  committee  should 
be  conceived  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  not  on  exclusive 
principles. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  several  committees,  having  for  their 
common  object  the  advancement  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 
might  with  great  propriety  be  established :  thus,  one  on  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry.  But  inasmuch  as  the  inquiries  would  be 
directed  in  other  channels,  I  leave  to  those  more  particularly  oc- 
cupied with  chemical  investigations  the  development  of  the  sug- 
gestion here  thrown  out.  My  object  now  has  reference  principally 
lo  the  natural  history  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  and  the  committee 
ivhich  I  am  anxious  to  get  formed,  might,  with  great  propriety,  be 
denominated  •*  The  Natural  History  Committee  of  the  Pharma^ 
ceutical  Society.'* 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  from  time 
to  time  lists  of  queries,  agenda,  and  desiderata  for  each  part  of 
the  worid  from  whence  medicinal  products  have  or  may  be  ob- 
tained. These  lists  would  be  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal — fonvarded  to  the  respective  countries  by  private  hands, 
\>y  foreign  ministers,  by  public  bodies,  and  by  any  other  available 
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channels — ^distributed  to  travellers,  who  would  thereby  have  their 
attention  specially  called  to  the  wants  of  the  Pharmacologist—^ 
and  lastly,  republished  in  newspapers  or  journals  which  circulate 
in  those  countries  to  which  the  particular  lists  of  queries  refer. 
The  answers,  when  received,  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  and 
to  be  published  in  its  **  Transactions^' 

For  ascertaining  particular  points,  it  might  be  desirable,  in 
certain  cases,  to  offer  rewards — either  of  an  honorary  nature,  to 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  naturalists  and  others,  or  as  a  recom* 
pense  for  outlays  in  attaining  the  objects  in  question. 

It  is  conceived  that  merchants  and  drug-brokers  would  be* 
peculiarly  interested  in  these  inquiries.  New  drugs  are  frequently 
Drought  to  this  country,  and  old  ones  from  new  localities,  which 
are  unsaleable,  except,  perhaps,  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  for  want 
of  a  proper  scientific  examination.  Now,  by  furnishing  the  mer-* 
chant  and  wholesale  dealer  with  information  of  a.  useful  kind,  an 
encouragement  would  be  held  out  to  such  persons  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  all  new  articles  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
brought  to  tliis  country,  and  a  notice  of  which  would  speedily 
appear  in  the  Pharmaceutical  JoumaL 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  committee  cannot  carry  on  its  in- 
vestigation without  some  pecuniary  aid ;  but  I  conceive  that  ft 
small  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Society  cannot  be  more  ap* 
propriately  expended  than  in  prosecuting  scientific  researches 
of  this  kmd ;  —  researches  which  are  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  those  objects  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  Society; 
and  set  forth  in  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  ;-—re» 
searches  from  which,  it  is  presumed,  benefit,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  scientific  and  commercial,  vrill  emanate.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Societv  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  raise 
its  scientific  character,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  its  public  utility 
by  these  means.  The  inquiries  which  it  will  set  on  foot  must 
contribute  to  prevent  those  discrepant  statements  and  dispel  those 
errors  which  now  disgrace  our  national  Pharmacopoeias.  We  may 
also  reasonably  anticipate  from  its  labours  an  accession  to  the  list 
of  our  Materia  Medica. 


The  Chairman  thought  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Pereira  very 
judicious,  and  as  a  Member  of  Council  pledged  himself  to 
introduce  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting.  He  felt  persuaded 
that  the  plan  would  be  adopted,  and  had  no  doubt  it  would 
produce  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  Mowbray  said,  that  the  Medico-Botanical  Society  had 
lately  discussed  a  similar  course  of  proceeding,  in  which  it  was 
proposed,  among  other  means,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  on^ 
consuls  in  various  quarters.  « 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  thought  the  piDpriety  and  adTantage  of 
the  meaiwpe  was  amloubled,  and  its  adoption  would  be  of  essen* 
tial  service  to  the  Booiety*  He  thought  the  details  of  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  kind  would  be  easily  arranged  by  each  a 
committee  as  it  was  proposed  to  appoint,  and  that  it  came  quite 
within  the  province  of  the  PflARMACEOTiCAL  Society  to  under- 
take such  a  scheme. 

Dr.  Royk  entirely  concurred  in  all  that  had  been  stated  in. 
Inference  to  the  advantage  which  could  not  fail  to  result  from  the 
appointment  of  the  pn^sed  committee.  He  had  very  frequently^ 
during  his  researches  in  Materia  Medica,  been  surprised  to  find 
how  much  ignoranoe  prevailed  respecting  the  natural  bistorv  of 
drugs  among  the  dealers  and  importers  from  whom  he  had 
expected  to  derive  information.  There  were  many  points  which 
even  the  bestpinformed  who  had  made  Materia  Medica  their 
particular  study,  had  been  unable  to  clear  up.  The  wholesale 
druggists  had  on  many  occasions,  when  applied  to  respecting  any 
parti^ilar  drug,  referred  him  to  the  merchant  or  broker  from 
whom  they  had  obtained  it  The  merchant  or  broker  again 
referred  him  to  his  correspondeot  abroad,  naming  the  port  from 
viuch  it  had  been  exported;  but  here  the  information  ended. 
Articles  were  eoUected  in  various  parts  of  distant  countries,  and 
habitually  ofieted  for  sale  at  a  market  in  some  particular  locality, 
and  sold  for  exportation  to  parties  who  took  no  trouble  m 
inquiring  whence  they  came  or  now  they  were  prepared.  Hence, 
many  of  the  statements  published  in  this  country  respecting  the 
source,  history,  aad  statistics  of  foreign  drugs  were  founded 
on  conjecture  or  erroneous  data.  For  instance,  myrrh  had  long 
been  ascribed  to  Arabia,  because  it  was  an  article  of  commerce 
among  the  Arabs*  but  it  had  recently  been  proved  to  be  the 
produce  of  Afnoa.  Frankineenee,  in  like  manner^  had  been  stated 
to.be  a  product  of  India,  whereas  it  cane  from  Africa.  It  was 
Bpt  only  desirable  to  trace  the  origin  of  drugs,  but  also  to  inves-* 
tigate  UiQ  natural  history  of  the  plants  or  animals  affording 
them.  In  the  case  of  aome  medicmes,  the  comparative  market 
value  of  the  produce  of  different  localities  was  regulated  by 
prejudice.  For  instance,  the-East  Indian  senna,  which  comes  to 
this  coantry  in  a  pare  ^ate,  is  worth  much  less  in  the  maiket 
than  the  Alexandrian^  which  is  systematically  adulterated,  although 
he  believed  the  medicinal  value  of  the  former  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  Ihe  latter*  Travellers  were  often  unable  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge  on  such  subjects,  from 
Bot  being  aware  on  iiAat  pomts  informatkm  was  required,  and 
the  reports  which  they  bmight  back  were  often  so  vague  and 
imperfect,  that  they  rathor  increased  the  evil  by  the  propagation 
of  error.    This  evil  might  be  avoided,  uod  the  desired  knowledge 
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obtained,  by  t^e  proposed  plan  of  fttrniflhiog  tvayellerd  with  liets 
of  desiderata,  with  other  needful  instructiona*     ProfoMor  RoyU 

Koceeded  to  observe,  that  brokers  frequently  condemned  drugs 
cauAe  they  were  unacquainted  with  them,  and  new  remedies 
were  sometimes  imported  from  countries  where  they  had  obtained 
great  celebrity,  but  their  importation  resulted  in  great  loss,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  prevailed  in  circulating  any  new 
product  in  the  market.  The  existence  of  a  committee  of  practical 
men  to  whom  application  might  be  made  in  such  cases,  would  he 
essentially  useful  in  a  commercial,  profession^,  and  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  Squire  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  of  Professor 
Eoyle,  and  suggested  that  tlie  offering  of  prizes,  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Pereira,  might  be  beneficially  extended  in  reference  to  phar* 
maceutical  preparations  made  in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  for 
iastauce,  the  extracts  of  plants  which  ought  to  be  manipulated 
in  the  fresh  state,  might  be  made  in  the  countries  where  the 
j^ots  are  abundant,  and  such  instruction  might  be  forwarded 
as  to  ensure  the  most  satisfactory  result.  He  had  recently  met 
with  an  instance  in  the  Indian  hemp,  of  which  Dr.  O'Shaugmiessy 
bad  sent  him  a  supply  of  tlie  dry  state  to  be  made  into  extraet» 
with  a  portion  of  extract  made  the  same  way  in  India.  On. 
comparing  the  effects  of  these,  it  was  found  that  the  extract 
made  in  India  was  three  times  as  strong  as  that  made  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Mowbray  observed,  that  in  order  to  reader  the  proposed 
measures  efficacious,  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  profession 
was  essential.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  for  the  Chemist  to 
effect  any  good  results,  in  reference  to  new  remedies,  without 
such  aid.  Any  dealer  who  should  presume  to  offer  in  the  market 
an  article  not  usually  understood,  was  suspected  of  interested 
motives  in  recommending  it ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  large  quantities  of  valuable  remedies  untried  in  this  country^ 
were  imported  on  speculation,  and  destroyed,  or  allowed  to  spoU 
for  want  of  a  demand. 

.  Mr.  Bell  admitted  that  it  was  in  vain  for  the  Chemist  to  im^* 
port  or  prepare  remedies  of  any  description  unless  medical  men 
would  prescribe  them;  but  he  had  never  heard  of  any  difficulty 
existing  in  this  respect,  the  profession  being  always  ready  to  try 
any  substance  from  which  a  beneficial  result  was  antioipatoa4 
As  a  Member  of  the  Council,  he  might  be  allowed  to  express  his 
persuasion  that  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pereira  would  be  adopted, 
the  only  question  admitting  of  an  argument  having  reference  to 
the  expeiuse  attending  it ;  but  he  conceived  that  the  Society 
having  been  founded  cuid  chartered  as  an  institution  for  theafiU 
ifa^eeiaei^t  of  JPharmacy^  the  Council  would-be  justified  in  cairj^ 
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ing  out  this  leading  object  of  its  fbrmation  in  any  way  that  might 
appear  most  desirable. 

Mr.  Johnson,  having  just  returned  from  a  distant  part  of 
Africa,  could  corroborate  much  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  dif« 
ficulty  experienced  by  travellers  in  obtaining  the  knowledge 
most  in  demand  of  the  products  derived  from  the  countries 
though  which  they  passed.  This  difficulty  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  publication  of  the  requisite  instructions 
for  travellers.  He  had  recently  been  enabled  to  identify  the  tree 
yielding  gum  myrrh,  and  had  thus  established  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  product  of  Africa,  although  not  known  by  that  name  ot 
tised  as  a  medicine  by  the  natives.  Its  principal  use  there  was 
&s  an  ingredient  in  ink,  being  mixed  with  lamp-black  and  other 
substances,  to  which  it  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  parchment  or  paper.  He  had  found  two  kinds  of  myrrh,  one 
of  which  was  entirely,  and  the  other  only  partially,  soluble  in 
water.  The  former  was  preferred  by  the  natives.  He  believed 
both  kinds  were  imported  into  this  country,  but  sold  indiscrimi- 
nately. Lists  of  desiderata  were  published  for  the  use  of  travel** 
lers  by  the  Entomological  Society,  and  he  thought  the  plan  very 
desirable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  study  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy. 

Dr.  Pereira  thought  it  right  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  advocate  the  plan  which  he 
had  laid  before  the  Society.  Many  young  men,  on  going  abroad,' 
had  applied  to  him  for  instructions  and  lists  of  subjects  requiring 
investigation,  and  he  knew  that  a  desire  to  promote  science  in 
this  way  often  existed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  best  means 
of  attaining  the  result.  In  fact,  it  frequently  happened  that 
travellers  did  not  know  the. points  which  were  required  to  be 
investigated  in  the  countries  visited.  Previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  Antarctic  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
(now  Sir  James)  Ross,  instructions  were  drawn  up,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  by  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  use  of  the 
expedition,  pointing  out  the  various  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the 
different  departments  of  science,  and  the  best  modes  of  con* 
ducting  the  investigations.  A  few  years  since,  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  formed  a  committee  to  effect  that  for  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  India  which  he  (Dr.  Pereira)  was  anxious  to  do  for 
pharmacology. 

Dr.  Pereira  then  proceeded  to  state  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
confine  the  inquiries  of  the  proposed  Committee  to  exotic 
products.  Much  still  remained  to  be  done  with  respect  to  drugs 
produced  in  our  own  country.  For  instance,  two  sorts  of  ffen- 
bane,  the  annual  and  biennial,  had  for  some  time  been  supplied 
to.  the  markets,  but  the  fact  had  not  been  generally  known  untH 
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recently,  and  it  was  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  they  were 
distinct  species  or  merely  varieties.  De  Candolle  has  described 
twenty-nine  varieties  of  Aconitum  Napellus.  Now  it  was  desir- 
able to  know  which  of  these  was  cultivated  aad  used  for  medici* 
nal  purposes,  and  which  was  the  most  potent.  Moreover,  the 
proposed  Committee  might,  in  some  cases,  point  out  improved 
localities  for  cultivating  medicinal  plants.  (Enanthe  crocatu 
had  long  been  considered  a  powerful  poison :  but  Dr.  Christison 
had  lately  met  with  this  plant  in  Scotland,  which  appeared  quite 
inert ;  whereas  at  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  and  other  places,  the 
plant  was  found  to  be  highly  poisonous.  It  was  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  difference,  whether  it  arose  from  pecu" 
liarity  of  soil,  or  other  causes. 

Dr.  Pereira  then  proceeded  to  show  in  what  way  merchants 
might  assist  naturalists  in  their  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  drugs, 
and  mentioned,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  he  had  been  thus 
enabled  to  find  out  that  kino  was  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tellicberry. 

'  Dr.  Royle  observed  that  he  had  traced  the  locality  where  kino 
was  produced,  by  a  totally  different  mode  of  inquiry,  and  could 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Pereira's  information.  He  had 
found  that  it  was  obtained  at  a  farm  within  a  few  miles  of  Telli- 
cberry, but  the  proprietor  had  refused  to  furnish  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  plant  which  yielded  it. 

Mr.  Squire  inquired  whether  the  (Enanthe  crocata,  which  was 
innocuous,  grew  near  the  sea,  as  the  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Pereira  reminded  him  of  an  experiment  performed  by  Dr. 
Stevens,  who  iniected  a  solution  of  morphia  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  horse,  which  produced  instant  death.  Into  the  jugular  vein 
of  another  horse  a  solution  of  common  salt  was  previously  in- 
jected, and  the  morphia  in  that  case  produced  no  effect  He 
thought  it  probable  that  the  action  of  saline  substances  might  in 
such  cases  modify  the  effect  of  the  poison. 


BEGOGKinON  OP  DR.  A.  T.  THOMSON'S  LECTURES  ON 
BOTANY,  BY  THE  APOTHECARIES'  COMPANY. 

'*  Apothecaries*  HaO,  SUt  May,  1844. 
"  Sir — I  am  directed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  this 
Society  to  inform  you,  that  they  have  placed  your  name  on  their 
list  of  Recognised  Teachers  of  Botany,  and  that  Certificates  of 
Attendance  upon  your  Lectures  on  that  subject  will  be  received 
by  the  Court.  I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Heinry  Blatch, 
«  To  Dr.  Antony  Todd  Thomson,  •*  Secretary:* 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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ON  THE  MODE  OP  PRESERVING  COLCHIOOM 
CORMI. 

£y  Joseph  Houlton^  SLB^  addressed  to  the  Editor^ 
In  the  last  July  number  «f  your  valuable  Journal  you  honoured 
ne  by  a  notice  of  a  paper  of  tnine  on  the  Drying  of  Roots,  &c.^ 
vbtdi  had  been  read  before  the  Royal  Medico- Botanical  Society, 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  offer  some  -totber  remarks  on  the* 
subject*-Hremarka  which  have  been  stated  to  the  above-named 
Society^  but  I  am  not  aware  thai  they  have  been  made  public. 
It  always  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  contribute  the  humble  re- 
sults of  my  observation  and  experience  towards  the  advancement 
of  a  department  of  science  that  has  been  till  lately  too  much  ne- 
glected :  I  am  bappy  to  see  a  spirit  rising  amongst  the  Pharma- 
ceutical XDhemists  of  our  country  for  the  improvement  of  Pharmacy* 
England  bids  fair  to  be  soon  foremost  in  the' field  of  this  depart- 
ment, from  the  talent  and  industry  that  is  now  engaged  in  the^ 
work.  It  is  curious  to  Contemplate'Uie  position  that  pharmaceu- 
tical power  is  likely  to  hold  in  a  few  years^  time,  and  also  ita 
mfluence,  not  only  on  science,  but  on  institutions. 

The  observations  which  I  beg  to  plaoe  before  you  are  upon  the 
method  in  which  the  cormi  of  colchicJum  should  be  managedi  so 
as  to  ensure  their  drying  spontaneously  without  being  sliced.  U 
is  simply  this :  they  are  to  be  stripped  of  their  loose  dry  coats, 
and  the  bud  or  little  bulb,  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plant,  is 
to  be  carefully  picked  out — it  is  a  very  small  part,  but  easily  seen; 
this  part  has  a  high  vital  endowment,  and  is  very  tenacious  of 
life,  and  unless  removed  the  cormi  will  not  readily  become  dry ; 
yet  when  that  is  removed  to  any  dry  place^  they  will  become  ex- 
siccated without  any  trouble,  and  that  in  a  short  time.  To  show 
the  difference  that  this  circumstance  makes,  let  a  few  be  placed 
in  their  entire  state  near  those  that  have  been  mutilated,  and  the 
difference  in  a  week  or  two  will  be  very  manifest,  the  entire  cormi 
will  appear  quite  fresh.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  more  safe  and 
economical  than  that  usually  followed,  as  the  cooni  are  not  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature,  nor  are  their  juices  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  both  of  which  circumstances  are  in- 
jurious to  the  more  delicate  medicinal  vegetable  articles.. 

I  have  chosen  this  season  of  the  year  to  make  this  communir 
cation,  because  the  time  is  near  when  the  cormi  colchici  will  be 
ripe:  they  should  be  dried  before  the  bud  has  sprouted,  August 
is  a  very  proper  time  for  preparing  them.  I  hope  some  at  least 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  will  try  the  method,  if  it  be  but 
on  a  smalt  scale,  I  cannot  at  present  recommend  it  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  explicit  orders  of  the  colteg^^ 
and  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  break  the  laws  therein  laid 
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down,  know  very  well  that  ^'  tkep  mil  not  anhf  incur  Her  Ma*' 
jesty^s  displeasure^  but  be  proceeded  against  far  such  their  can* 
tempt  and  offence  according  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law  J* 

But  practitionen  may  follow  the  law*  of  nature  and  the  dictate* 
of  their  conscience  in  reference  to  Pharmacy,  without  the  fear  of. 
penal  statutes,  and  I  hope  there  are  many  who  do,  and  that  they 
will  aid  in  carrying  out  improvements  in  Materia  Medica,.  Phar^ 
macy,  and  Therapeutics. 

ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  IODIDE  OF  IRON 
AND  rre  SYRUP, 

BT  BICHABD  PHILLIPS,  JlTir* 

The  iodide  of  iron,  as  is  well  known,  undergoes  decomposition' 
Immediately  after  preparation,  and  even  during  it,  although  eveiY 
care  be  taken  in  its  manufacture.  It  has,  however,  been  found,. 
«nd  I  beh'eve  it  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Squire,  in  the  Philo-^ 
sophical  Magazine,  that  if  a  coil  of  iron  wire  be  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  it,  although  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  precipitated,  no  de- 
Gomposition  by  which  iodine  is  set  free  takes  place  ;  whilst  if  the 
iron  wire  be  not  present,  both  of  these  decompositions  lake  place. 

The  usual  manner,  I  believe,  of  accounting  for  both  these  de- 
compositions is,  that  the  iodide  of  iron  becomes  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the  iron  gaining  oxygen^  from 
it,  and  consequently  the  iodine  being  set  free,  and  then  the  iodine 
liberated  reacts  upon  the  iron  wine.  Nothing  can  ^  appear 
clearer  than  this  statement,  although,  as  I  hope  to  show,  it  is  not 
borne  out  by  experiment  •  and  I  must  preface  my  observations  by 
stating,  that  iodide  of  iron,  as  prepared  according  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, is  hydrated,  containing  one  atom  of  iodide  of  iron  and 
five  atoms  of  water ;  and  that  in  this  form  it  most  readily  attracts 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  If  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron, 
even  recently  prepared,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  acid 
to  litmus  paper,  although,  at  the  same  time,  but  little  sesquioxide 
of  iron  be  piecipitated  or  iodine  set  free;  after,  however,  exposure 
to  the  air,  as  the  solution  becomes  more  acid,  they  become  ap- 
parent. Now,  according  to  the  present  theory,  no  acid  could  be 
formed ;  and  there  being  only  iodine;  iron,  and  water  present, 
this  acid  must  be  either  hydriodic  or  iodic,  the  former  resulting; 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  (its  hydrogen  uniting  with 
the  iodine),  and  the  latter  from  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  By  Mr.  Scanlan's  test  of  starch  and  tartaric  acid,  I  found 
it  to  be  hydriodic,  as  on  the  merest  trace  of  iodic  acid  being 
added,  a  black  precipitate  was  formed.  This  test  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  if  it  were  iodic  acid,  no  iodine  would  be  libe- 
rated. This  view  also  appears  to  me  to  account  more  easily  for 
the  action  of  the  iron  wire,  as  I  have  found  by  experiment  that 

c  2 
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if  a  weak  cold  solution  of  iodine  be  allowed  to  act  upon  it,  hardly 
any  decomposition  takes  place.  I  therefore  believe  that  when 
iodide  of  iron  is  decomposed ,  it  first  results  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  water  present,  its  hydrogen  acting,  as  already 
stated,  to  form  hydriodic  acid,  and  its  oxygen  combining  with  the 
iron  to  form  protoxide  of  iron,  which  latter,  gaining  oxygen  from 
the  air,  becomes  peroxide.  The  liberation  of  the  iodine  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  well-known  decomposition  of  hydriodic 
acid  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light. 
:  The  April  nutnber  of  this  journal  contains  a  paper  by  the 
Messrs.  Smith  **  On  the  Syrup  of  the  Iodide  of  Iron,*'  in  which 
they  throw  out  soQae  speculations  regarding  its  decomposition, 
considering  it  probable  that  the  iron  becomes  peroxidized, 
^nd  that  it  is  held  in  solution  through  the  formation  of  some 
vegetable  acid,  such  as  acetic,  formic,  or  oxalic.  In  the  May 
number  of  the  Chemist^  there  is  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  William 
Onion  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  states  his  opinion  that  part  of 
the  iron  becomes  peroxidized,  and  forms  a  saccharate  of  iron  by 
uniting  with  the  sugar,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  iron  is 
converted  into  a  sesqui-iodide,  part  of  the  iodine  being  set  free. 
From  my  experiments,  however,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  decomposition  occurs  in  the  syrup  as  in  the  iodide,  and 
I  think  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  after  its  formation,  are 
fully  accounted  for  by  tins  view. 

Sugar  and  some  other  substances,  such  as  gum,  exercise  a  well 
known  remarkable  power  in  the  prevention  of  the  further  decom- 
position of  bodies :  this  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the  saccharated 
protocarbonate  of  iron,  in  which  the  sugar,  preventing  any  alte- 
ration of  the  state  in  which  the  iron  exists,  keeps  it  as  protocar- 
bonate. It  is  also  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  if  a  solution 
of  a  per-  or  protochloride  of  iron  be  mixed  with  syrup,  when 
jiquid  ammonia  is  added  to  it  no  precipitation  takes  place.  I 
have,  however,  found,  in  the  case  of  the  saccharated  protocar- 
bonate of  iron,  that  after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  the  surfaces 
exposed,  become  peroxidized. 

The  syrup,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iodide,  becomes,  even 
when  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  slightly  acid,  assuming 
at  the  same  time  a  greenish  appearance ;  on  exposure  it  becomes 
of  a  brownish  colour,  its  quantity  of  acid  being  increased,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Onion,  after  having  been  kept  for  some  months 
exposed,  a  black  deposit  takes  place. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  syrup, 
the  iodide  of  iron  is  but  slowly  deconM^osed  into  hydriodic  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  and  that,  on  the  ^me  account,  both  of  these 
are  prevented,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  from  further  decom* 
position,  the  syrup  holding  the  latter  in  solution,  the  acidity  and 
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greenish  colour  of  the  gyrup  first  observed  are,  I  think,  accounted 
for.  In  process  of  time,  however,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the; 
hydriodic  acid  becomes  decomposed, yielding  iodine,  and  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  is  converted  into  sesquioxide ;  the  latter,  still 
being  held  in  solution  by  the  syrup :  and  in  these  latter  con- 
clusions I  am  fully  borne  out,  both  by  my  own  experiments  and 
those  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Onion  found  that 
when  the  syrup  became  of  a  dark  colour,  iodine  was  set  free,  and 
that  a  persalt  of  iron  ivas  formed,  although,  I  should  conclude 
from  his  experiments  and  my  own,  to  no  great  extent.  Thej 
agree  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  syrup,  after  exposure,  is 
owing  to  the  formation  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  Now,  although 
this  might  in  some  degree  contribute  to  it,  still  I  should  consider 
that  it  is  principally  due  to  the  liberated  iodine  whioh  is  held  ia 
solution,  part  of  which  would,  without  doubt,  as  Mr.  Onion  found, 
be  precipitated  after  long  exposure. 
Craig's  Courts  June  2\st^  1844. 

FORMULA  FOR  A  MERCURIAL  PILL. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURKAL. 

Sir, — Should  you  think  the  enclosed  process  and  formulaTor 
pil.  hydrargyri  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Journal,  as  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  Wrightson,  of  Hull,  you  will  oblige,  as  the 
article  is  not  in  any  way  a  misnomer  when  made  according  to  the 
directions,  being  literally  speaking,  a  "  true  blue  pill."  Though 
we  are  not  justified  in  departing  from  the  form  laid  down  in  the 
Pharmacopceia,  still  if  an  article  superior  should  present  by  other 
means,  without  deviating  from  the  general  strength,  there  can  be 
nothing  wrong  in  trying  the  merits  of  such  article-  The  process 
has  been  known  some  years,  but  I  believe  not  published  in  your 
Journal. 

Pil.  hydrargyri. — Stearine  (London  mould  candles  separated 
from  the  wick)  3j,  rub  it  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  cold 
«ream,  then  add  hydrargyri  3iv,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  will  be 
effectually  reduced;  to  these  add  conf.  rosee  3iij,  fine  flour 
3iij,  powder  of  gum  arabic  3j;  otto  of  rose  gt.  j.  These  will  form 
a  superior  pill  in  every  respect.  Thejiquorice  powder  ordered  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  is  of  no. medicinal  value,  and  seldom  genuine, 
whereas  the  flour  and  gum  Arabic  give  a  farinaceous  and  glutinous 
consistence  to  the  mass,  which  you  cannot  obtain  with  the 
liquorice  ;  this  is  the  exact  strength  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  other  preparations  of  mercury  can  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  |^arine« 

Your  obedient  servant, 

'JSoMrn,  June  U,  184i-  IR..^.  M.,  A.P.S. 
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'  [The  pnetiee  aixumg  tallow  or  steariae  in  maldngldiie  pm  was  brought 
Mbre  a  meeting  of  the  FsABUAcaBimcAL  Soczstt,  I>eceml)er  13, 1843,  and 
ijondenmed  by  the  Meoibers  as  a  deviatioa  from  the  Fharmacopcaia.  We 
ptiblish  the  above,  as  a  distinct  preparation  in  some  respects  worthy  of  no- 

jce,  and  also  because  in  case  it  should  at  any  time  be  sold  for  {olula  hydzar« 
gyri,  FX.,  our  readers  wiU  be  better  able  to  detect  the  substitatioii  by 
Tfmw'mg  the  constituents.— En.] 

KEMARKS  ON  A  CRITICISM 

CONTAINED   IN   BUCHN£b's  BSPERTOBIUM,  OF   A    PAFEft  ON   THB 

^KESENCi:  OF  FBUS8IC  ACID  IN  SFIEITUS  JETHSBIS  NIXIIICI* 

BT  MR.  WILUAH  BASTIGK. 

It  appeftTS  that  a  correspondent  of  the  above  German  journal 
of  Pharmacy — evidently  labouring  under  an  attack  of  oaeoethes 
scribeiidi,  and  feeling  annoyed  that  prussic  acid  should  have 
been  found  in  the  spirit  of  nitrous  eether  or  nitrous  eetfaer  (it 
being  immaterial  which,  although  the  poor  critic  does  not  think 
so)  prepared  according  to  a  process  used  and  invented  in  his 
country— has  attempted  a  criticism  upon  my  paper  published  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  on  that  subject.  He  insinuates 
that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  the  silver  salt  might  have  been 
chloride  and  not  cyanide  of  silver.  Now,  if  the  critic  had  only, 
ivilfully  or  unwilfully,  not  forgotten  that  I  stated  I  had  used  the 
«ilver  salt  merely  as  a  means  of  determining  the  quantity  of  prussic 
Acid  in  the  nitrous  eether,  having  previously  ascertained  its 
presence  ^*  by  the  most  unequivocal  tests,"  he  would  have 
Tendered  this  reply  unnecessary.  I  will  further  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  doubting  critic,  that  the  substances  employed  in 
tlie  preparation  of  the  nitrous  either  were  chemically  pure,  and 
that  one  of  the  unequivocal  tests  used  was  that  of  Scheele, 
namely,  the  proto-peroxide  of  iron,  which  gave,  when  applied  in 
the  usual  manner,  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue. 

Since  my  experiments  were  made  on  this  subject,  Mons. 
Salpiaz  has  instituted  a  similar  investigation,  and  Kas  corrobo- 
rated my  results  in  every  particular:  and  a  committee  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  School  of  Paris  (appointed  for  that  purpose)  had 
made  a  report  on  M.  Dglpiaz's  observations,  declaring  their 
l^erfect  concurrence  in  his  statements. 

Brook  Street,  June  2dp  1844. 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  FRENCH 
INDUSTRY. 

This  exposition  wl^ich.was  first  organized  by  Napoleon,  and 
now  takes  place  every  five  years,  is  not  only  an  object  of  creat 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  but  attracts  IVom  afl  the 
French  provinces,  and  also  from  foreign  countries^  a  very  large 
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number  of  visitors.  Thu  vaat  bazaar  is  hdd  in  a  temporary 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  iu  the  Champs  Elys&es,  contams 
several  thousand  stalls,  and  every  article  that  can  be  imaginedp 
Irom  a  steam  engine  to  a  blacking  bottle,  may  be  foand  within 
its  walls.  Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  and  apparatus 
forming  part  of  this  Exposition,  we  have  thought  it  within  our 
province  to  notice  it ;  in  fact,  the  chemical  arts  form  in  many 
respects  an  interesting  feature,  as  connected  with  dyeing,  electro- 
plating, sugar  manufactures,  &c.,  and  the  exposed  specimens 
of  cut  glass,  show  great  improvement  io  this  branch  of  the 
chemical  art,  and  show  them  to  be  no  mean  rivals  of  the  justly 
celebrated  Bohemian  manufacturers. 

The  French  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  taste  in  bijouterie 
and  orfevrerie,  and  have  not  failed  to  employ  the  process  of  Biking** 
ton  in  aid  of  their  art ;  their  artificial  gems  are  also  without  rivals* 

The  student  in  natnrA  history  and  anatomy  would  probably 
derive  much  pleasure  and  information  from  some  exquisite 
models  in  composition,  most  accurately  formed,  and  beautifully 
executed,  they  are  the  work  of  Dr.  Auzoux. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  continental  friends  are  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  lavements,  and  their  love  of  this  mode  of  takings 
physic  is  strongly  displayed  in  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
ebema  apparatus ;  every  form  of  instrument  that  ingenuity  caa 
devise,  is  applied  for  this  purpose,  some  are  so  handsomely 
constructed  as  to  be  recommended  as  chimney  ornaments ;  irt 
fact,  they  are  as  varied]  and  numerous  as  their  coffee-pots  and 
lamps»  and  to  judge  from  appearances  in  as  general  use. 

Amongst  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products^  are  some  few 
of  interest  and  beauty :  opium  products,  amongst  which  are 
some  fine  crystallized  codia,  from  the  laboratory  of  M,  Berthe- 
mot;  cantharidine  and  crystallized  oxide  of  antimony  from 
Messrs.  Boy veau ;  and  a  variety  of  pharmaceutical  extracts  pre- 
pared in  vacuo,  by  Messrs.  Menier,  who  are  also  celebratecl  M 
drug-grinders,  a  new  branch  of  industry  in  France. 

Although  the  French  have  banished  patent  medicines  from  legal 
sale,  it  must  not  be  imagined  they  have  been  equally  successful 
In  getting  rid  of  quackery,  as  we  see  even  in  this  public  exhibit 
tion,  soap  and  water  exhibited  under  the  name  of  sapotiine  ;  and 
sulphuric  ether  as  essence  ofsaponine :  and  these  articles  sold  by 
aa  accredited  Pharmacien,  So  also  have  they  sulphate  of  soda, 
in  small  crystals,  under  the  name  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  a  few  like 
speculations.  Yet  it  is  right  to  state,  that  the  Society  of  Phar- 
macy gives  no  encouragement  to  such  frauds ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, speak  loudly  agaiust  Uiem,  and  even  object  to  the  purchase 
of  powders  and  extracts,  holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  dispeusers 
to  prepare  their  own,  and  thus  render  themselves  solely  respon« 
sible  for  their  purity. 
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ON  THE  CHLOBIDE  OP  GOLD. 
•  Much  difficulty  has  hitherto  heen  experienced  in  obtaining  the  red  and 
ydlow  salts  of  gold,  so  as  to  he  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  without  leduc* 
tion.  After  numerous  experiments,  I  have  succeeded  in  preparing  these 
salts  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  to  be  unexceptionable. 
'  M.  Level  has  published  in  the  Jourwd  de  Pharmacie  a  good  process  for 
obtaining  pure  gold,  by  means  of  protochloride  of  antimony  :  that  which  I 
have  uaSi  in  my  experiments  has  been  obtained  by  this  method  :— 

First,  To  prepare  the  yellow  salt  of  gold,  aqua  regta,  formed  of  three  parts 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  part  of  distilled  water, 
should  be  used.  Put  one  part  of  pure  gold  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  pour 
over  it  aqua  regia,  prepared  as  abore ;  the  quantity  of  acid  being  double  that 
of  the  gold  employed.  Cover  the  capsule  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  place  it 
on  a  water-bath,  made  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt ;  continue  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  taking  care  to  keep  the  capsule  always  covered,  until  the 
evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  has  ceased.  If  the  whole  of  the  gold  is  not 
dissolved,  add  a  little  more  aqua  regia,  cover  the  capsule  again  as  before,  and 
jcontinne  the  application  of  heat  until  the  vapours  no  longer  iq)pear.  The 
plate  of  glass  should  now  be  raised  and  kept  t?)  by  a  piece  of  folded  blotting- 
paper,  and  evaporation  continued  over  the  water-bath,  until,  on  introducing 
a  glass-rod  into  the  capsule,  and  withdrawmg  it,  the  chloride  of  gold,  which 
a&eres,  on  cooling,  becomes  solid.  Kemove  now  the  capsule  from  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  chloride  will  soon  crystallize  in  small  prismatic  needles,  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  approaching  to  orange. 

The  chloride  obtained  in  this  manner  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and 
without  reduction.  It  is  employed  with  much  success  in  fixing  the  Bi^er- 
reotype  images,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

The  red  chloride  of  gold  (terchloride)  is  prepared  in  the  same  maimer,  only 
the  aqua  regia  employed  is  made  with  two  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  one  x»art  of  nitric  acid.  The  gold  is  first  treated  with  excess  of  aqua 
regia,  on  a  sand-bath,  and  the  water-bath  is  not  employed  until  the  metal 
is  entirely  dissolved.  In  other  respects  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  chloride.--Jbuma/  de  Phar^ 
macie* 


ON  THE  PREPABATION  OF  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON. 

•  The  sesquichloride  or  perchloride  of  iron  exists  in  the  anhydrous  state 
and  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 

There  are  two  processes  for  obtaining  the  anhydrous  salt.  The  first 
consists  in  putting  iron  filings  into  a  luted  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  placed  in 
a  furnace,  the  tube  being  sufficiently  long  to  project  some  distance  beyond 
the  furnace,  and  the  iron  bemg  kept  in  that  part  of  the  tube  directly  exposed 
to  the  heat.  When  the  apparatus  has  been  thus  arranged,  the  tube  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  below  that  of  red  heat,  about  752°  Fahr.,  and  then  a 
current  of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to  enter  at  one  end  of  the  tube.  The 
chlorine  is  rapidly  absorbed,  the  iron  becoming  incandescent,  while  copious 
vapours  of  sesquichloride  are  formed,  which  condense  in  the  form  of  scaler, 
^laving  a  violet  colour  and  metallic  lustre  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube. 

The  second  process  consists  in  saturating  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
with  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  either  in  the  dry  or  moist  state.  The 
tolutioQ  is  commenced  without  heat;  it  is  afterwards  continued  with  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  when  the  acid  ceases  to  dissolve  any  more  oxide,  the 
liquor  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  taking 
^are  to  moderate  the  heat  and  to  stir  constantly.    The  product  of  thu 
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Operation  ia  introduced  into  an  earthen  retort,  and  heated  gradnally,  taking 
care  not  to  apply  any  fire  to  the  dome  of  the  retort.  Aqneoiu  yaponra  are 
first  disengaged,  whea  these  ceaae  to  appear,  a  cork  is  loosely  fitted  to  the 
month  of  the  retort,  and  the  heat  is  then  increased  nntil  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  becomes  nearly  red  hot  towards  the  close  of  the  operation.  The 
anhydrous  perchloride  snblimes  on  to  the  dome  and  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  which  is  to  he  broketi  when  cold,  and  the  salt  immediately  enclosed 
in  bottles. 

Although  the  second  of  these  two  processes  is  the  better  and  more  easy  of 
execution,  yet  many  Fharmaoentists  would  find  a  difllculty  in  preparing  it ; 
moreoYer,  the  Codex  orders  as  the  medicinal  perchloride  of  iron  that  which 
is  prepared  by  the  moist  way. 

Seyeral  processes  hare  been  proposed  for  making  thehydrated  perchloride 
cf  inm,  which  I  will  describe. 

The  Codex  orders  the  red  oxide  of  ircm  to  be  dissolred  in  hydrochloric 
add,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath.  This  process 
Is  a  bad  one,  because,  however  carefully  it  may  be  evaporated,  the  product 
always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  insoluble  o:7chloride. 

MM.  Thenard,  Berzelins,  and  Orfila  recommend  in  their  works  to  pre* 
pare  it  by  dissolving  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating 
the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The  per-* 
chlodde  is  deposited  in  fine  red  crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent. 

M  Beral  has  proposed  to  prepare  it  by  dissolving  precipitated  sesquioxide 
of  ircm  in  hydrochloric  add,  first  without  heat,  and  then  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  the  solution  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  evaporated 
I  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  S3rmp.    When  it  has  arrived  at  this 

point,  the  capsule  containing  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
^  another  capsule,  containing  caustic  potash  or  Ume,  and  the  whole  cov&eeA  by 

a  bell-glass.  The  alkali  absorbs  the  water  and  hydrochloric  add,  so  that  in 
ten  or  fifteen  days,  the  chloride  becomes  a  dry  imperfectly  crystallized  masff. 
To  keep  the  salt  dry,  it  should  be  at  once  put  into  a  bottle,  before  it  becomes 
alfected  by  the  external  air.  This  method  answers  very  well,  but  it  baa 
the  disadvantages  of  requiring  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  affording  a  chloride 
which  is  not  always  uniform  in  composition,  as  it  contains  variable  propor* 
lions  of  water,  owing  to  the  method  adopted  in  its  preparation. 

M.  Mohr  has  recently  proposed  to  prepare  the  perchloride  of  iron  by 

dissolving  haematite  by  digestion  in  commercial  hydrochloric  add,  and 

boiling  the  mixture  towards  the  end  of  the  operation.    The  liquor  is  allowed 

I  to  become  dear,  is  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  after- 

^^  wards  exposed  in  a  covered  vessel,  in  a  cold  place,  such  as  a  cellar,  where 

I'  after  [a  few  days  it  begins  to  crystallize,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  several 

weeks.    The  mother-water  is  decanted,  and  the  crystals  preserved. 

M  Mohr  analysed  the  chloride  prepared  in  this  way,  and  found  it  to 
contain  twelve  atoms  of  water.    He  has  therefore  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
1*62  CI3  + 12  H  O. 
[  M.  [Fristehe,  who  undertook  a  fresh  investigation  to  determine  the  pro- 

portion of  water  contained  in  Mohr*s  diloride,  found  that  the  analysis  of 
tiiis  diloride  (and  the  same  is  also  true  of  those  prepared  according  to  the 
processes  of  Orfila,  Thenard,  and  Berzelius)  affords  very  variable  results 
?nth  reference  to  the  proportion  of  water,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  contains  10, 11,  or  12  atoms  of  water.  With  10  atoms  it  should 
contain  35.92  per  cent.,  with  11  38.15,  and  with  12  40.22. 

According  to  the  same  Chemist,  if  the  preceding  chloride  be  left  under  a 
bell-glass  with  sulphuric  add,  tibe  crystals  are  again  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  thick  liquid  from  which  fresh  crystals  are  formed,  containing  from  21  to 
23  per  cent,  of  water.  If  they  contained  5  atoms  of  water,  there  would  be 
21.9  per  cent.    These  same  crystals  may  be  also  obtained,  according  ta 
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M.  Mstclie,!^  fatiBg  die  chloride  irith  10, 11,  or  Id  aetoms'  of  w«ter« 
elTftporatfng  so  that  a  drop  will  solidify  on  cooling,  and  adding  a  few  diopt 
tof  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  before  patting  it  to  oooL 

BL  Friftche  has  been  led  by  his  researches  to  admit  the  existence  of  two 
hydrates  of  perchknide  of  iron  perfectly  crystallizable,  between  which  there 
l»  no  crystallizaUe  combination. 

As  will  be  seen,  many  processes  have  been  given  for  the  preparation  of 
hydrated  perchloride  of  iron,  but  none  of  these  are  adapted  for  obtaining  it 
Mdily,  of  uniform  composition,  entirely  sohtble,  and  susceptible  of  long 
preservation.  The  principal  cause  of  the  easy  alteration  which  the  chloride 
of  inm  undergoes  when  prepared  by  either  of  the  processes  described  above, 
seems  to  be  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  it  retains.  Thus,  that  of 
if*  Beral,  which  contains  the  least,  affords,  soon  after  its  preparation,  a 
perceptible  deposit  of  oxychloride,  when  dissolved  in  water. 

Indiioed  by  M.  Sonbdran  to  seeik  a  practical  process  for  obtaining,  in  a 
•hort  time,  a  perfectly  soluble  perchloride  of  iron,  of  a  sufficiently  uniform 
composition  to  admit  of  its  strength  being  easily  estimated,  I  believe  I  have 
succeeded  by  submitting  a  solution  of  sesquioidde  of  iron  in  hydrocUoHo 
add  to  evaporation  under  the  two  following  conditions  :  first,  evaporation 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212^  Fahr. ;  secondly,  evaporation  in  per* 
ftctly  dry  air. 

After  sevenU  experiments,  the  following  is  the  process  at  which  I  have 
•topped :— Take  of  hiematite,  that  which  mineralogists  denominate  concrete 
ced  oxide  of  iron  (fer  oxydS  rouge  concr^tionnS),  reduced  to  powder  by  pounds 
Ing  and  triturating  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  an  iron  mortar,  introduce 
this  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  add  to  it  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric 
add  in  such  quantity  that  tha«  shall  be  an  excess  of  haematite,  then  agitate 
the  mixture.  The  two  bodies  soon  react  upon  each  other,  producing  water 
and  perchloride  of  iron,  accompanied  with  the  disengagement  of  heat. 
This  first  action  having  subsided,  place  the  bottle  near  the  fire,  and  shake 
It  from  time  to  time.  After  remaining  in  contact  for  several  hours,  allow 
it  to  deposit,  and  then  filter  the  solution.  The  filtered  liquor  is  received  in 
ft  porcelain  capsule,  which  is  placed  either  on  sand  heated  by  steam,  or  over 
the  mouth  of  a  cucurbit,  taking  care  to  interpose  a  piece  of  flannel  between 
the  capsule  and  the  cucurbit,  much  should  be  tied  on  to  keep  it  in  its  placa 
The  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  vapour  may  be  all  condensed 
hy  means  of  a  proper  refrigerator,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
process  that  no  steam  should  drculate  around  the  capsule,  for  if  the  liquor 
be  eviqmrated  in  air  charged  with  moisture,  it  undergoes  decomposition  at 
a  certein  point  of  omcentration,  hydrochloric  acid  being  disengaged,  and 
•esquioxide  of  iron  precipitated.  It  should  be  stirred  with  a  glass  spatula 
during  the  whole  time  of  evaporation,  which  must  be  continued  until  the 
liquid  no  longer  disengages  any  sensiUe  vapours  of  hydrochloric  add,  and 
ft  drop  solidifies  on  cooling.  When  it  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  chloride 
is  poured  into  perfectly  dry  bottles,  furnished  with  good  corks,  but  as  the 
aalt  on  coding  becomes  very  hard,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out  of  the  bottles, 
to  ebviato  which  inconvenience,  M.  Soubdran,  who  repeated  the  process, 
very  ji»]]dously  recommended  to  pour  it  into  a  phiteVhich  has  been  slightly 
gMsed,  and  immediatdy  to  cover  it  with  another  plate,  and  lute  the  two 
together.  After  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  pUites  are  to  be  separated, 
the  chloride  broken,  and  immediatdy  introduced  into  well-stoppered 
tx>ttles. 

The  perddoride  of  iron  thus  prepared  possesses  a  dark  yellowish-red 
colour,  no  smdl,  and  a  very  styptic  taste.  It  is  very  sduble  in  water ;  the 
•olatioii,  which  is  of  a  fine  gdden-ydlow  colour,  keeps  for  an  indefinite 
time  exposed  to  the  air  without  beoommgtorbid.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in 
ftlodid  and  in  ether* 
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Ibcpoied  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  alMQffb0  xMi^^ 
but  it  soon  afterwards  deUquesces.^so  that  it  is  necessary  te  keep  it  ia  diy 
irell-stopped  bottles. 

Tbis  chloride  possesses  the  great  adrantage  of  kee^dng  a  long  time  'witeot 
imdergoing  decomposition,  owing,  no  donbt,  to  the  small  ^w&tity  of  watev 
-which  it  contains.  Thus,  the  specimen  which  I  possess,  is  now,  e%iil 
twrntibs  after  its  preparation,  in  the  same  state  as  when  first  pnpared. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains,  I  took  fiynr 
specimens  of  the  chloride,  one  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  H.  SoubetoUt 
and  the  other  three  by  myself.  One  gramme  of  each  was  decomposed  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  tiie  deoomporition  assisted  by  the  addition,  from  time  to 
time^of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  four  specimens  affbrded  products 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  veiy  nearly  the  same.  That.prepared  by  H.  Soubeiraa 
afforded  0.393,  and  the  three  others,  0.392,  0.385,  and  0.380.  The  mean 
df  these  four  quantities  is  3.875,  which  represents  26.86  per  cent,  of  iron. 
But  26.86  of  iron  requires  52.58  of  chlorine  to  form  sesquichloride,  80  that 
it  follows  that  100  parts  of  the  chloride  consist  of 

Iron 26.86 

Chlorine 52.58 

TTater.,... 20.56 


100.00 

This  chloride  contains  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  water,  or  rather 
less  than  five  atoms,  for  five  atoms  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  21.9  per 
cent.  It  corresponds  with  the  hydrate,  containing  five  atoms  of  water,  of 
2L  Fritsche. 

The  process  that  I  propose,  has  then,  the  great  advantage  of  affording  a 
chloride  entirely  soluble,  which  has  a  composition  sensibly  uniform,  and 
which  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  olgects  which  hare  not  hitherto  beea 
attaiocd.--^ouma/  de  Pbarmacie, 


USE  OP  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  EPILEPSY  AND 
DYSENTERY. 

M.  Perri  has  administered  the  chloride  of  silver,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  in 
doses  of  one  grain,  four  or  five  times  a  day ;  and,  he  says,  it  produces  effects 
similar  to  the  nitrate,  but  more  distinctly  marked. 

In  chronic  dysentery,  given  in  somewhat  less  doses,  it  produces  imme- 
diately a  diminution  of  the  number  of  stools,  and  an  amelioration  of  all  the 
symptoms. 

Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  insoluble  chloride  of  mercury  (calomel),  we 
should  thmk  the  chloride  of  sUver  worthy  of  a  fair  trial. — Lancet 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  EXTRACTS* 

BY  M.  BUBIN. 

In  a  work  which  I  hope  soon  to  publish.  I  hare  treated  of  the  preparation 
of  extracts  in  a  series  of  articles,  which,  considered  collectively,  are  founded 
on  the  following  principles  ;— 

1st.  A  vegetable  substance  beuag  given,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  which 
of  its  chemical  constituents  its  m^icinal  activity  should  be  ascribed. 

ad.  The  active  constituents  being  known,  to  study  their  chemical  charac- 
ters, in  order  to  determmc,  among  other  things,  the  solvents  which  ought  to 
h9  employed  for  sepaiatmg  these  ftom  sBch  as  are  inert,  and  which  on  that 
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accdimt  may  ptev^nt  the  preflervation  of  the  product,  or  destroy  the  energy 
td  its  prop^^ei. 

do.  To  effect  the  eyaporation  of  the  liquid  employed  as  the  yehide,  in 
SQdi  a  way  as  to  ayoid  completely  the  decomposing  action  which  organic 
bodies  so  readily  undergo  in  contact  with  chemical  agents,  such  as  heat,  air; 
sod  water* 

Based  upon  these  principles,  I  will  here  giye  an  explanation  of  the  mode 
«f  operating  which  I  adopt  for  the  preparation  of  some  extracts,  selected 
fmm  amongst  those  most  fluently  employed. 

BBLLAD027NA,  STRAMONIUM,  HT08CTAMU8. 

Most  of  the  solanaceee,  and  especially  those  named  abore,  contain  actiye 
principles,  the  chemical  characters  of  which,  and  their  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  are  yery  similar. 

In  preparing  the  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  and 
Some  other  solanacee,  I  take 

The  leayes  and  branches  at  the  commencement  of  inflorescence. 
Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0.834,  of  each  equal  parts. 

The  plant  is  carefully  crushed  in  a  marble  mortar,  expressed  with  the 
hands,  then  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  pestle.  The  juice  obtained 
is  added  again  to  the  plant,  the  alcohol  is  also  added,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  macerate  for  six  days.  It,  is  then  thrown  on  to  a  strainer,  and  the  marc 
submitted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  The  liquors  being  put  together 
and  filtered,  are  distilled  in  vacuo,  if  possible,  or  otherwise  oyer  a  water-bath, 
to  recover  the  alcohol  In  distilling  oyer  the  water-bath,  no  alteration  takes 
place  in  the  product,  as  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  The 
residue  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  afterwards  filtered  to  separate  the  chloro- 
phyle  which  is  precipitated ;  it  is  now  eyaporated  in  vacuOf  or  if  the  necessary 
apparatus  is  not  attainable,  the  product  is  put  out,  to  the  thickness  of  four- 
fifths  of  an  inch  in  large  tin  moulds,  the  surfaces  of  which  haye  been  rubbed 
with  quicksilyer,  and  left  to  spontaneous  eyaporation  in  a  stoye  haying  a 
constant  current  of  air  heated  from  95^  to  1L04<^  Fahr.  When  the  extract 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is  again  dissolved  in  three  times  its 
weight  of  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.834.  It  is  men  filtered,  distilled  oyer  a  water-bath 
to  recover  two-thirds  of  the  spirit,  and  the  evaporation  completed  in  the 
Stove. 

The  product  should  be  preserved  in  closely  stoppered  bottles. 

The  object  of  dissolving  the  hydro-alcohoUc  extract  in  concentrated  spirit, 
is  to  separate  a  certain  quantity  of  salts  which  are  soluble  in  weak  spirit, 
and  also  the  inert  colouring  matter.  This  method,  however,  is  not  new,  it 
has,  in  fiict,  been  already  applied  by  M.  Dublanc  in  the  preparation  of  extract 
of  lettuce,  and  by  M.^Lombard  for  extract  of  aconite ;  finally,  Messrs.  Georges 
and  Hespe  have  recommended  its  adoption  in  preparing  the  aqueous  extracts 
of  hyoscyamus  and  other  solanacese  irom  the  dry  plant. 

The  extracts  of  these  three  plants,  prepared  as  above  described,  have 
a  purpleish  yellow  colour  when  viewea  in  thin  layers ;  they  possess  the 
peculiar  odours  of  the  plants,  have  at  first  an  acrid  taste,  afterwards  the 
mouth  becomes  d^  and  clammy,  with  a  feeling  of  constriction  at  the  back 
of  the  throat,  which  is  accompanied  with  an  efiect  on  the  brain  similar  to 
ihat  caused  by  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  smoke  to  a  person  not  accustomed 
to  it. 

They  powerfully  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

One  part  of  the  extract  represents  the  prhiciple  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  of 

88  parts  of  fresh  Belladonna,  or    12  parts  of  Powder. 
110  "  Stramonium,  or  12  " 

105  "  Hyoscyamus,  or  16  " 
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It  is  composed  of  yellow  extractire,  a  complex  body  wMch  retains  a. 
certain  quantity  of  odorous  volatile  oil,  and  the  whole  of  the  crystallixable 
alkaline  matter,  or  poisonous  and  medicinal  principle  of  the  plant,  which  is 
in.  a  state  of  preservation  that  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  normal,  all 
chances  of  alteration  that  might  have  resulted  either  from  the  mode  of  opera*, 
lation  or  during  the  evaporation,  being  avoided  almost. entirely. 

These  extracts  ought  not  to  be  employed  excepting  when  specially  directed 
by  ia  medical  man,  and  in  no  case  should  be  substituted  for  those  prepared  ia 
the  ordinary  way. 

EXTRACT  OP  GENTIAN. 

The  observations  of  MM.  Planche,  Henr^,  and  Gaventon,  and  of  M.  Le« 
conte,  have  shown  the  presence  of  the  followmg  substances  in  gentian :  volatUe 
odorous  principle,  gentisiney  gluey  matier,  green  o^  matter,  vncrysiaUixabk  sugar, 
gum,  pectic  acid,  fawn-coloured  colouring  matter,  (organic  acid,  and  hOter  ex- 
tractive matter. 

MM.  Henry  and  Gaventon  extracted  from  gentian  a  crystalline  matter, 
which  they  considered,  under  the  name  of  gentianine,  as  the  Utter  principle  of 
gentian ;  but  this  substance,  gentisine,  as  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Leconte 
and  Trommsdorff,  is  nothing  more  than  a  pale  yellow  colouring  matter, 
which  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  which  is  mixed  in 
ihe  gentianine  with  variable  proportions  of  the  bitter  principle  and  of  fiitty 
matter. 

It  results  from  these  facts,  that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  bitter  substance 
of  gentian  has  still  to  be  determined;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  now  obtained,  it  exhibits  the  form  of  anuncrystallizable  extractive 
matter,  very  soluble  in  alcohoL 

Gentian,  in  coarse  powder. 
Spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.834.,  aa,  q.  s. 

The  gentian  is  to  be  exhausted  by  Gadet's  process,  being  treated  three  times 
successively  with  twice  its  weight  of  spirit  The  liquors  are  put  togetiier  and 
distilled  over  a  water-bath  to  recover  the  spirit  The  extract  obtained  is  dissolved 
in  distilled  water,  which  takes  up  the  bitter  matter,  the  sugar,  and  the  free 
acid,  and  leaves  Uie  fatty  .matter  combined  with  the  gentisine..  It  is  filtered, 
and  evaporation  completed  in  the  stove,  and  when  the  product  has  assumed, 
the  consistence  of  thick  svrup,  it  is  spread,  by  means  of  a  brush,  in  thin  layeia 
over  plates  of  tin,  rubbed  over  first  with  quicksilver,  and  then  with  a  cloth 
slightly  moistened  with  oil  of  almonds.  When  the  extract  is  dry,  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  knock  the  back  of  the  tin  plate  to  detach  it  in  beautiful  yellow 
transparent  laminse,  which  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

This  extract,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  only  the  aromatic  bitter  matter 
of  the  gentian,  the  sugar,  the  free  acid,  and  probably  also  a  certain  quantity  of 
gentisine  retained  by  the  bitter  principle.  It  represents  the  active  principles 
of  the  gentian  in  a  state  of  great  concentration,  and  may  form  the  basis  of 
excellent  preparations.  One  part  of  the  extract  is  exactly  equivalent  to  two 
parts  of  gentian  root 

EXTRACT  OF  DIGITALIS. 

As  with  gentian,  three  successive  digestions  with  Kpirit,  sp.  gr.  0.834,  en- 
tirely exhaust  the  digitalis  of  its  bitter  and  odorous  constituents.  The  liquon 
•re  mixed  together ;  two  or  three  litres  of  distilled  water  is  added,  or  more, 
according  to  &e  quantity  of  matter  under  operation.  The  object  of  adding 
this  water  is  to  divide,  the  chlorophyl,  which  otherwise  carries  down  with  it  a 
considerable  qtlantity  of  the  active  principles.  It  is  then  distilled  over  thfi 
water-bath  to  recover  all  the  spirits,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered  to  remove 
the  chlorophyl.  Proceeding  afterwards  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  gentian, 
ft  dry  extract  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  fine  transparent  lamin»  with  very 
little  colour,  but  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  bitter  taste  and  peoniiKC. 
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smell  of  digitilie;  Hie  smell  beoomee  rmy  peteeptfble  on  rubbing  the  extrict, 
ormoistMaisig  it  Willi  a  little  wster.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  eztvaet 
is  very  energetic  and  preferable  to  all  others ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  aa 
able  {nraolitioaer  it  would  form  the  basis  of  preparations  possessing  unifom 
nedicinal  actlfiQr* 

One  kilccradune  (2.905  poonds)  of  digitalis  in  pewder»  afforded  me  10ft 
grammes  (1666.872  gtmins)  of  dry  extract ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
inentable  loeses  in  operating  on  larger  quantities,  it  may  be  considered  that 
one  part  of  extract  is  equiysdent  to  ten  parts  of  the  dry  plant* 

This  extract  should  nerer  be  substituted  for  the  ordinaxy  extracts  unlefls 
specially  ordered. 

XXTBACT  OF  YJOXSIAX. 

According  to  Trommsdorfrs  analysis,  Talerian  root  ooutafais^ 

VoUtUe  OH 

Resin 

PecnliarTolatile  acid  (Talenanicadd)^ 

Aqueous  extractive 

Peculiar  substance  , 

Starch 

Bxperience  has  shown  that  the  rolatUe  oil,  Tslerianic  add,  and  resin,  are 
essentially  the  actiye  principles  of  ralerian ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  aqueous 
extract  is  not  without  action.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  introduce  into  th» 
product  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  three  first  substances,  tiie 
solvent  for  which  is  concentrated  alcohol,  and  also  to  admit  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  constitnents  soluble  in  water. 
The  follbwing  is  the  mode  of  operating  which  I  recommend  :-^ 
Valerian  in  coarse  powder,  Q.  P.  Careftilly  moisten  this  with  twice  its 
weight  of  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.834.  After  being  in  contact  for  three  days,  intro- 
duce the  mixture  mto  an  ordinary  diflfplacement  apparatus,  and  displace  the 
liquor  by  an  equal  weight  of  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.915.  The  first  product  beiUtf 
distilled  over  the  water-bath,  the  residue  will  be  almost  entirely  composed 
of  a  dark  green  resin,  holding  in  solution  the  whole  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
valerianic  acid.  This  product  should  be  set  aside  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle* 
The  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  is  to  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  so  aa 
to  reduce  it  to  sp.  gr.  0.915,  and  more  ^irit  of  this  strength  added  if  neces* 
sary,  to  exhaust  the  valerian.  All  the  liquors  are  to  be  mixed  and  filtered,  and 
the  spirit  recovered  from  them  by  distillation.  The  residue  is  evaporated  in 
the  stove  to  a  pillular  consistence,  when  the  first  product  is  to  be  incorporated 
with  it  while  hot.  A  perfectly  homogeneous  mass  is  thus  obtained^  whichr 
represents  in  a  perfect  state  all  the  active  parts  of  the  valerian  root 
One  part  of  the  extract  is  equivalent  to  five  parts  of  valerian. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAPER. 

•    »T  v.  aovaBxnax* 

The  object  proposed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts  is  to  concentrate  into  a 
small  mass  the  active  parts  of  plants,  without  at  all  changing  the  state  of  com- 
bination in  which  they  naturally  exist.  M.  Burin  proposes  to  extend  the  use 
of  rectified  spirit,  which  had  been  previoQsly  recommended,  for  concentrating 
the  active  parts  and  separating  the  inert  parts  of  plants.  This  object  appears 
to  me  to  be  attained  in  regard  to  the  Sobmae^a,  Is  it  equally  with  regard 
to  the  other  plants  selected  by  M.  Burin  ?  I  will  only  allude  here  to  two  set* 
of  experiments,  one  on  valerian  and  the  other  on  gentian,  the  experiments 
being  made,  in  each  case,  on  the  same  roots*  so  as  to  have  comparative 
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Si 


sxTftier  or  viiMUAM; 

One  kilograimiM 
of  th6  •obstance. 

S9i(nee 

Rdation 

toth« 

BQlMlMiee. 

WtUr    . 
diuohrci. 

Spirit  sp.  gr. 
a.9Si 

spirit  8p.  gr. 
•SS4 

dtoolTat. 

Process  of  M.  \ 

Bmin. 
Process  of  the? 

Codex. 

255  gr. 

205  gr. 

:i::4 
:i::4.83 

80  per  cent. 
88  percent 

88  per  cent 
94  per  cent 

96  percent 
80  per  cent 

These  two  extracts  were  both  very  aromatic ;  that  of  the  codex  beings 
however*  rather  less  so  than  the  other,  and  its  colour  being  darker. 
I  diluted  them  with  water,  and  obtained  the  following  resists  :-* 
^  M,  Burin's  Extract,  dilated  ...    800  to  1,  specific  odour  destroyed* 
■  1000  to  1,  specific  taste  destroyed* 

-——-___ aooo  to  1,  bitterness  destroyed. 

Extract  of  the  Codex,  diluted     400  to  1,  specific  odour  destroyed. 

— ■    '       800  to  1,  specific  taste  destroyed. 

"  ■  1000  to  1,  bitterness  destroyed. 

The  substitution  of  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.834,  for  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.921,  does  not 
therefore  afford  a  Tery  great  advantage. 


One  kilogramme, 
of  substance. 

Extract 
obtained. 

Water 

dissolves. 

Spirit  sp.  gr. 

O.0S1 

diflsolTes. 

Spirit  sp.  gr. 
0-834 

diesolTes. 

Process  of  M. ) 
Burin.       J 

Process  of  the  > 
Codex.       { 

112  gr. 
864  gr. 

:i::8.9 
:i::2.75 

The  whole 

except  some 

flakes. 

98  per  cent 

The  whole. 
86  per  cent 

96  per  cent 
20  per  cent 

Extract  of  M.  Burin,  diluted  10,000  to  1,  bitterness  still  very  perceptible. 

■  20,000  to  1,  bitterness  distinct 

Extract  of  the  Codex,  diluted  4000  to  1,  the  colour  sensible,  bitterness  , 
distinct 

: 20,000  to  1,  bitterness  destroyed. 

The  extract  made  with  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.834,  contains  the  bitter  principle  in 
a  state  of  greater  concentration ;  but  what  is  the  price  at  which  this  advantage 
is  obtained  ?  there  is  only  one-Uiird  the  quantity  of  extract  Spirit,  sp.  gr. 
0.834,  is  not  a  very  good  vehicle  for  extracting  flie  bitter  principle  fi:om  gen- 
tian root ;  when  it  has  ceased  to  act,  spirit,  sp.  gr.  0.921,  will  dissolve  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  active  parts ;  the  latter  is,  therefore^  undoubtedly 
preferable  for  the  preparation  of  the  extract 

These  two  examples  arc  sufficient  to  show  the  inconvenience  that  may 
result  from  adopting  an  absolute  principle,  and  extending  its  application.  In 
extracting  the  soluble  matter  contained  in  plants,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  [solubility  peculiar  to  each  of  the  principles,  when  isolated,  is  no 
longer  the  same  when  several  of  these  principles  are  associated,  and  that  we 
must  not  judge,  d  priori,  of  the  action  of  solvents  upon  each  of  them.— >/biirfial 
de  Pharmacie*  _ 

ON  THE  IMPURrTY  OF  SOME  DEUGS. 

BT  BATIB  mJUDOCBf  VK).  : 

{Read  before  the  Philossjj^ical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Mardi  97, 1844.; 

1.  cAZJkJoins,  o»  GABBONATE  OF  znia 
As  the  calftTnine,  or  impine  carbonate  of  adnc,  sold  in  London,  had  hee% 
frequently  eooupliwd  by  Dr.  IUI>.Xton0OBt,  and  foond  always  d«stitute  of 
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zinc,  it  became  a  matter  of  some  intefeflt  to  ascertain  if  the  same  remark 
apji^ied  to  the  calamine  which  occurs  in  commerce  in  Glasgow.  Accord- 
iiigiy*  at  the  request  of  Br.  Thomson,  a  specimen  was  sul^ected  to  analysis. 
The  colour  of  this  substance  is  well  known  to  be  a  light  red.  When  it  is 
bcHled  with  muriatic  acid,  it  effervesces  slightly,  and  becomes  perfectly 
white,  the  residue  consisting  of  heavy  white  powder,  which,  on  being  heatd 
on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  then  digested  in  acid,  gives  out  the 
smell  of  sulphohydric  acid ;  and  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
digested  with  water,  sulphate  of  soda  is  dissolved  and  carbonate  of  barytes 
remains  unacted  on.  The  main  constituent  of  the  commercial  calamine  is 
thus,  obviously,  sulphate  of  barytes.  To  ascertain  if  any  zinc  was  con- 
tained in  the  Ted  powder,  the  add  solution  which  was  boiled  upon  it  was 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia  in  excess,  which  precipitated  the 
peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  This  precipitate  was  filtered,  and  the  am- 
moniacal  liquid  which  passed  through  the  filter  was  precipitated  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  lime  was  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  washings 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  platinum  capsule.  No 
residtle  was  left ;  showing  the  absence  of  zinc  and  magnesia. 

140.11  grains  of  calamine  gave,  in  one  analysis  sulphate  of  barytes  and 
some  silica,  128.05  grains;  peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  11.55  grains; 
water,  0.51  grains ;  and  the  results  of  two  analyses  were  as  follow : — 

I.        n. 

Sulphate  of  barytes  88.74    89.77 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina  8.01      5.74 

Carbonate  of  lime  2.90      4.40 

Water 0.35      0.35 


100.  100.26 
}>r.  Thomson  having  suggested  that  the  mode  in  which  this  adulterated 
mrticle  was  manufactured  was  by  mixing  together  a  portion  of  the  American 
bole,  chalk,  and  sulphate  of  barytes,  the  next  object  was  to  examine 
American  bole,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  following  are  the  results 
of  several  analyses  of  this  substance,  which  is  used  extensively  for  colouring 
tooth-powders,  &c,  by  druggists.  The  fourth  analysis  was  made  by  my 
brother,  Mr.  James  Murdoch :— > 

I.         II.       in.       IV. 

Silica    50.15     47.31        ...       49.38 

Peroxide  of  iron 22.69    32.96    31.        30.44 

Alumina 11.46        6.90 

Lime    » 6.43        

Water 7.04 

Sulphate  of  lime.... 8.30 

Magnesia ...         ...        1,98 

To  determine  if  any  silica  was  contained  in  the  sulphate  of  barytes  of  the 
adulterated  calamine,  the  sulphate  was  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
fused  mass  washed  with  water  until  the  sulphate  of  soda  was  removed,  and 
then  the  residue  was  digested  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  portion  of  silica 
remained  undissolved ;  the  quantity  was  not  determined,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  calamine  contains  all  the  substances  existing  in  American  bole,  and 
the  conclusion  is  scarcely  avoidable  that  the  colour  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  this  body. 

2.  PBEGIPITATSD  SUUPHUB.. 

This  substance,  also  termed  milk  of  sulphur  and  washed  sulphur,  is 
ppperly  prepared  by  boiling  sulphur  with  lime  or  potash,  precipitating  the 
solution  with  muriatic  acid,  and  throwing  the  precipitated  stdphur  on  a 
filter  and  washing  it.    If  this  form  of  sulphur  were  alirays  piepmd  in  this 
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inaimar,  no  impurity  wooMezbt  in  it.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  this 
artide,  in  London  at  least,  contains  always  abore  one-half  its  weight  of 
impniity.  To  ascertain  if  this  substance  in  Glasgow  was  equally  impure, 
53.85  gndns  were  ignited  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  weze  found  to  lose 
29.  grains.  This  would  make  the  composition  of  the  sulphur—sulphur 
49.27,  and  sulphate  of  lime  50.73.  But  as  the  gypsum  was  in  ciystals,  it 
obviously  contained  its  water  of  Grjrstallization,  which  must  therefore  be 
^cukted.  The  oonstitnents  of  hydrous  gypsum,  aie — Ca  0=:3.5  S  Os  :s 
5  2  H  Os=:2.25ssl0.75.  The  quantity  of  water  belonging  to  the  sulphate 
of  lime  found  in  the  analysis,  will  therefore  be  13.42  per  cent.  The  true 
oonstituents,  then,  are, — 

Sulphate  of  lime 60.73 

Water  of  crystallization , 13.42 

Sulphur.... „.., 35.85 

100. 

3.  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

This  oxide  generally  effervesces  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  proving  the 
presence  of  carbonate  of  zinc  or  of  the  carbonate  with  which  it  has  been 
precipitated.  When,  to  the  solution  of  this  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  an  excess 
of  caustic  ammonia  is  added,  some  brownish-red  flocks  of  peroxide  of  iron 
remain  undissolved,  containing,  perhaps,  a  little  alumina,  amounting  to 
about  one-half  per  cent. 

4.  BED  OXIDE  OF  IBON. 

This  oxide,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  has  been  examined  by  my  brother,  Mr. 
James  Murdoch,  and  found  to  contain  a  small  percentage  of  alumina. 

5.  TABTAB  EMETIC. 

This  salt  generally  contiuns  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron. 
Glasgow  CoQege  Laborcttory,  April  1844. 


Note  by  Dr,  R,  V.  Thomson, — ^The  first  person  who  published  an  account 
of  the  extraordinary  mixture  caUed  Calamine  in  the  shops,  was  Mr.  Brett, 
in  the  British  Annals  ofMedkine,  vol.  i,  p.  485.  He  foimd,  however,  traces 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  specimens  which  he  analysed,  a  circumstance  which 
has  never  occurred  to  me,  either  before  or  since  that  period.  It  is  possible^ 
therefore,  that  the  specimens  may  vary  slighUy ;  sulphate  of  lead  is  a  pro- 
bable ingredient,  in  minute  quantities  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  manu- 
facturer of  this  article  is  honest  enough  to  supply  his  customers  with  even 
a  trace  of  zinc.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  adulterated  article 
should  have  for  so  long  a  period  been  infesting  every  drug-shop,  to  the 
utter  exclusion,  apparently,  of  the  genuine  article  in  England  and  Scotland, 
without  any  complaint  firom  those  who  purchased  it.  Does  this  fact  not 
prove  that  as  calsanine  is  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  it  is  the  lard  which 
is  the  efficient  application.  Mr.  George  Schweitzer,  of  Brighton,  first  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  impure  milk  of  sulphur  in  the  British  Annals  of 
'Medicine^  in  1887,  vol.  i.,  p.  618,  and  showed  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  was 
introduced  by  substituting  sulphuric  add  for  muriatic  acid  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  sulphur  from  its  base.  I  may  mention  that  this  adulteration  is 
easily  detected  by  the  microscope,  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  being 
very  apparent.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  other  method  of  excluding 
sudfi  s^ulterated  articles  Arom  commerce,  unless  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
.  sdentific  knowledge  of  diemistry  by  the  druggists  of  this  gonntry.— Za»u?ef, 
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liftT#lM»  b«l  iaiptffiietl/  kaows,  fiir  on  lefenkg  t&  diffwttrt  fihp«»?ti 
•perlM^  a  ptrt  iiieo  wiimc  f  »  fewd  t»  oarigt  in  the  rtatcaopto  made  tm  Uwb 

jm^td  water  iti  Sd»  Valur^Md  ki  4M  jMvto  «l  212*  lafar*  (TAan^pm^ 
^^Minn^  OmMr^).  Berzettui^in  lO*  TVottf  dir  C%«me,  stotet  ihni  tiw 
salt  ia  not  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  tbat  eoe  part  wovunm 
46  ij^  parts  of  miter  for.  its  solution.  On  the  «4b€r  handy  Th^nard  giyes 
350  to  400,  andDumaa  andI>esprets25ato  M€^  attba  jBoniBrttoa  of  water 
required.  .  . 

Being  desicow  of  knowing  exactly  the  solubility  of  this  salt  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree  of  saturation  of  some  waters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap^a]^!  witetook.some  experiments  for  that 
pwnpose. 

A  porti<»  of  very  pure  laminated  gypsam  was  nduced  to  line  powder* 
and  j^aced  in  contact  wiUi  distilled  water,  in  a  corked  bottle,  wlodh  was 
^eqnently  shaken  from  time  to  time  daring  thirty-six  hours,  and  kept  at « 
temperature  of  50^  Fahr.  The  decanted  solution  was  plac^  in  a  poised 
platminn  capsule,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  weight  of  the  suiphate 
of  lime  after  calcination,  was  found  in  two  experiments  to  be  O.OSl,  and 
0.029  from  10  grammes  of  fiqiud.  This  first  result,  then,  determines  that 
the  s<^ati<»  was  composed  of  9.^70  of  watw  and  0.030  of  sulphate  of  limey 
or  of  one  part  of  the  salt  to  d8>SL3  of  water,  at  50^  Tahr. 

SohihUi^  a<  212**  JPo^.— After  boiling,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  distilled 
water  with  an  excess  of  purefntrmisod  gypsam,  the  solution  was  filtered, 
and  allowed  to  cool  to  50^  f  ahr.  The  liquid  remained  pesfectly  transpaxeat, 
and  no  crystals  were  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  yessel  in  which  it  was 
contained.  Submitted  to  evaparstion  in  a  poised  platinma  capsule,  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  obtained  after  calcination,  was  pr^^isely  the 
same  as  that  afforded  in  the  preyious  experiment,  when  the  solution  was 
made  at  50°  Eahr. 

These  experiments  demonstrate  that  sulphate  of  lime  is  not  more  soluble 
In  hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  was  already  stated  by  Berzetius,  and  that  it 
may  be  dissolred  in  332  times  its  weight  of  water,  being,  therefore,  a  little 
more  soluUe  than  most  Chemists  have  considered  it.— C/oumo/  de  ChinUe 


OBSERYATIONS  ON  THE  GBEEN  TEAS  OF  COMMERCEL 

BT  ItOBBKT  WAftZBTdTOK,  Ct9« 
^From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,) 
Ik  examinmg  lately  some  samples  of  tea  which  had  been  seized,  from  their 
being  supposed  to  be  spurious,  my  attention  was  aixested  by  the  railed  tints 
whidi  the  sample  of  green  tea  exhibited,  extending  fix>m  a  dull  oliye  to  a 
bright  greeniah-falue  colour.  On  submitting  tlus  to  the  scrutinizing  test  of 
examination  by  the  microseo]^,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  one  hundred  times 
linear,  the  olgect  being  illnminatod  by  reflected  light,  the  cause  of  this  yaxia* 
tion  of  ctdour  was  immediately  rendered  apparent  fox  it  was  found  that  the 
emled  learea  were  entirely  ooyered  with  a  white  powdes*  having  in  places  a 
slightly  glistening  aspect*  and  these  were  interspersed  with  amaU  granules  of  a 
bright  blue  eolour,  and  others  of  an  orange  tint ;  in  the  foldeo,  and  conse* 
quenily  more  protested  parts  of  the  curled  leayes,  these  were  more  distinctly 
Tiflible.    By  shaJdng  the  whole  of  the  sample  medxanically  for  a  short  time,  a 
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ciC  ^«8a»  ih»f  pfOMBtol,  wImb  ii«iroi  by  tmsotittdl  1%H  a  bright  btaa 
mnAr  Thte  ohipgo  in  th»  Bxthe<  of  ilhiminatmg  tlw  etject,  -wa  nccawwy 
fir  thtfporpom  of  aeeof  tfa*  ftctioK  of  ihe  foOowin;  tette :— A  wimtte  dn^«f 
asolotioQ  of  CMW^  potMh iraft  ixKlrod«e«d  by  capiUaiy  aitnetioA  betwm 
ihe  g^afl'platei^  and  the  bloo  tUii  itm  innnedUtetj  eonriiM  to  a  dark  bright 
broiK9,  «ad  Hm  (ttiginal  blue  eokmr  agaia  rcBtoxtd  by  tiie  introdactioii  of  a 
EUledilttte  ga^jkmU  acid.  It ivts  tbmfoi!»  etrideiit  that  Idbeae  ]M»ticIea  cm* 
ihtod  of  Ae  fepqeyaaid^  of  mkhi,  or  PnuwiaB  bluoh  The  onuige  graaufesk  «i 
CTMwiiitt.iof!,  j^mod  to  be  lono  vesetaUe  eokuimg  lubataBoe. 

To  aacertam,  if  poirible,  ih»  satme  of  the  whke  powder  obferred  on  thif 
aiBnple*  I  aepaiailodflowe  of  the  dntt,  and  heated  it  to  redness  with  free  «(•• 
possre  to  the  air ;  the  whole  of  tibe  Tegeiable  nattor  and  Pmssian  blue  waa 
ikm  deafroyed,  and  a  wkM»  powder,  with  a  Ught  shade  ai  browB»  waa  e^ 
tamed.  TIbb  dissohFod  by  boiHsg  in  dUute  hydrochkoie  acid,  and  whsft 
tasted  with  solvtioa  ef  ehloiide  of  bariiaa,  gare  iwlicationa  of  ralphuric  add: 
it  was  ihes  rfapoiEited  ta  drTiiess,  and  again  aeted  upon  by  Tcry  dilute  hy*> 
droddorie  acid ;  a  traee  of  silica  remained  nndissolTod.  Solution  ef  ammonia 
being  addedt  threw  down  a  little  alnmina  and  exideof  iron;  and  the  ammo^ 
niacal  solution,  treated  with  ozaUe  add,  gaTeapeecq^te  of  oxalate  (^liatt. 
A  seeond  portion  of  the  powder,  after  eaieinatioB*  waa  boiled  ft>r  some  time 
in  distilled  wafer,  and  yielded  a  solntaen  containing  snlphate  of  Ume ;  ihia 
latter  snbstanee^  therefore,  and  some  other  body,  containing  siliea*  aluaunat 
and,  peihapa^  lime,  fanned  the  white  powder  observed.  This  snbstanee  I 
beliere  to  be  kaelui,  or  powdeted  agahnatoUte,  the  fignre^^tone  of  the  Chineocu 
Iifentnre  this  ce^ieotiure not  only  firem  the  ingredients  found,  but  alao  tnm 
Ae  ^088  whi<^  the  nibbed  parts  of  the  curled  leaves  always  assume,  and 
which  these  materiala  would  be  mii  fitted  to  produce. 

Four  ear  five  other  samplea  of  gieen  teas  were  then  submitted  to  the  aame 
method  of  enaaioation,  and  ealy  one  of  them  prored  to  be  free  from  theae 
blue  grannlea ;  this  sample  waa  a  hii^^rioad  tea,  and  had  be«i  purehaaed 
about  two  ysara :  it  appeared  cofrered  with  a  Tery  pale  blue  powder,  instead 
of  the  white  with  the  Une  paitidea  uLterq«rsed,  as  exhibited  by  the  otheora. 

Being  atill  in  doubt  as  to  whetlier  this  powder  and  edenring  was  an  aduUe* 
ration  ptaetised  in  this  oountry  or  not,  I  ^^lied  to  a  moat  extenaiTe  wholesale 
dealer  of  the  hig^iert  respectability,  and  from  him  obtained  a  series  of  sampleik 
caehbeinganafenigefroai  a  numherof  origiBalcheats,and£Mmi  theae  1  gathered 
the  following  results  by  examination,  as  before,  with  the  microscope :  No«  L 
Imperisl.  lleleoi^  where  aeen  beneath  the  superficial  ooating,  waa  of  a  bright 
oliTe-bsown  cok>ur,  with  small  filamcnta  on  its  surfisoe;  it  was  eorered  with 
a  fine  white  powder,  and  with  hare  and'lhere  a  minute  bright  blue  particle,  at 
times  haring  the  appearance  oi  a  stain.  No.  2.  Gunpowder.  Similar  to 
Ko.  1,  but  &  filaments  not  Tistble :  this  may  have  arisen  firom  the  tight  and 
dose  mannerin  which  the  leaf  was  ended.  No.  3.  Hyson.  Hie  same  as 
Ko.  1,  the  bhxe  partioles  being,  pezhapa,  more  frequent.  No.  4.  Young  Hyaon. 
The  same.  No.  $•  Twankcy.  The  leaf  of  this  had  more  of  a  yellow  hus^ 
and  waa  prafiwaly  eerered  with  white  powdtf,  having  the  blue  particles  also 
more  thickly  strewn  over  the  sur&ee.  It  was  evident  from  the  examinatiMi 
ef  these  teas  that  they  airire  in  this  oountiy  in.  an  adulterated  or  factitious 


On  detailing  what  I  had  thus  found  to  tfaefiiend  who  hadfaroored  me  with 
the  preceding  samples^  he  inquired  if  Ihad  examined  any  ungkund  teas.  This 
i^pellatiosi  imme&siely  airested  my  attention,  and  I  requested  to  iospeet 
some  of  Aem,  and  found  that  they  poaaessed  extamally  a  totally  difierent  as* 
pect;  indeed,  aa  fitr  aa  their  colour  was  coocemed*  uot  to  be  like  green  taai* 
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They  were  of  a  yellow-brown  tint,  without  a  shade  of  green  of  blue,  but  rather 
tending  on  the  rubbed  parts  to  a  blackish  hue.  I  afterwards  received  two 
temples  of  unglazed  teas,  specified  as  of  very  fine  quality,  accompanied  by 
two  others  of  8ie  ordinary,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  contradistinction,  glazed 
varieties,  also  of  a  very  superior  quality.  These  were,  therefore,  immediately 
submitted  to  examination.  No.  6.  Unglazed  Gunpowder.  It  presented  the 
same  colour  under  the  microscope  as  when  viewed  by  the  unassisted  eye;  was 
filamentous,  and  covered  with  a  white  powder,  inclining  to  a  brown  tint ;  but 
no  shade  of  blue  was  visible.  No.  7.  Unglazed  Hyson.  The  same  as  No.  6. 
No.  8.  Gunpowder  glazed.  Filamentous,  covered  with  a  powder  of  a  very  pale 
blue,  and  the  blue  granules  being  but  rarely  seen.  No.  9.  Hyson.  The  same 
as  No.  8.  No.  10.  Pidding's  Howqua,  purchased  at  Littlejohn's,  at  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  catty  package.  ITiis  was  evidently  of  the  glazed 
variety ;  it  was  filamentous  and  covered  with  a  pale  blue  powder  interspersed 
with  bright  blue  granules.  No.  11,  entitled  Canton  Gunpowder.  TMs  was  a 
splendid  sample  of  the  glazed  variety,  as  far  as  colour  was  concerned ;  it  was 
more  thickly  powdered  and  blued  than  any  that  I  have  examined,  and  the 
dust  rose  from  it  in  quantity  when  poured  from  one  paper  to  another.  A  great 
many  other  samples  of  ordinary  green  teas  were  examined,  with  much  tiie 
same  results ;  the  cheaper  teas,  or  those  in  general  use,  and  which  form  the 
bulk  of  the  imports,  being  similar  to  Nos.  5  and  11,  and  being  represented  by 
Twankeys  and  low-priced  Hysons  or  Gunpowders. 

After  several  unsuccessful  experiments,  I  found  that  with  a  little  care  the 
whole  of  this  powder  or  facing,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  it  being  entirely 
superficial,  could  be  easily  removed  from  the  tea,  by  simply  agitating  the 
sample  briskly  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  phial  with  distilled  water,  and  then 
throwing  the  whole  on  a  lawn  or  muslin  filter,  in  order  to  strain  the  liquid, 
with  the  suspended  matter,  from  the  leaves  as  rapidly  as  possible.  After  this 
operation  the  tea  presented  a  totally  altered  aspect,  as  may  be  supposed ;  in 
fact,  changing  its  colour  from  a  bluish-green  to  a  bright  and  lively  yellow  or 
brownish-yellow  tint ;  and  I  found  that  with  care  it  could  be  redried,  at  a 
temperature  below  212*»,  without  even  tmcurling  the  leaf,  and  without  ap- 
parent loss  of  any  of  its  characteristic  qualities.  When  the  drying  was  com- 
plete, the  sample  appeared  nearly  as  dark  as  the  ordinary  black  teas,  and  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  presented  a  smooth  surface,  perfectly  free  from 
the  previously  observed  facing,  and  having  all  the  characters  of  black  tea,  with 
the  exception  of  the  corrugated  aspect  which  is  common  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  teas  of  the  latter  variety,  and  which  evidently  arises  from  their  having 
been  exposed  in  the  operation  of  drying  to  a  much  higher  temperature.  The 
greenish-coloured  turbid  liquid,  which  passed  through  the  meshes  of  the 
muslin  filter,  was  allowed  to  deposit  the  matter  suspended  in  it,  which  was 
then  washed  and  collected.  These  sediments,  obtained  from  various  samples* 
were  submitted  to  the  following  course  of  chemical  examination : — ^They  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  tested  with  a  solution  of  chlorine  gas  in  water,  to  ascertain 
if  the  colouring  material  was  indigo  or  other  vegetable  colour :  this  substance, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  having  been  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  the 
one  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  blue  tint  to 
some  of  their  green  teas.  In  no  case,  however,  that  I  have  yet  examined  have 
I  found  this  to  be  the  case ;  but  the  colouring  agent  has  invariably  proved  to 
be  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue.  The  presence  of  this  compo\md 
•was  next  evidenced  by  adding  a  small  drop  of  caustic  potash  to  a  little  of  the 
sediment  under  examination,  when  the  green  hue  was  instantly  converted  to 
-a  bright  reddish-brown,  the  original  blue  appearance  being  again  restored  by 
the  subsequent  addition  of  a  little  diluted  siUphuric  acid.  The  other  ingre«> 
dients  of  the  facing  were  sought  for  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  paper,  and  also  by  heating  a  part  of  the  sediment,  after  caldnationand 
'free  exposure  to  the  air,  with  carbonate  of  soda,  to  fiision,  whlghi  in  the  case 
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qf  AUpliate  of  lime  being  present,  fonned  snlphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
]ime,  and  these  were  each  subsequently  tested  for. 

By  these  mesns»  Nos.  5, 8, 10,  and  11  were  found  to  be  faced  with  Prussian 
blue  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Nos.  6  and  7  gaye  no  indication  of  Prussian  blue, 
but  of  sulphate  of  lime  only.  The  sulphate  of  lime  from  some  samples  ap- 
peared to  be  cr]^staUized  gypsum  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  the  coarser  par* 
tides  still  exhibiting  a  crystalline  structure. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Greene,  of  the  East  India-house,  I  was  ena^ 
bled  to  obtain  samples  of  the  Assam  teas  in  a  genuine  condition  :  No.  12. 
Imperial,  No.  13.  Gunpowder,  and  No.  14  Hyson.  They  had  none  of  Uie 
blue  granules ;  were  yery  filamentous,  and  presented  the  same  appearance  as 
theunglazed  yarieties,  but  brighter  in  colour;  the  facing  was  apparently 
sulphate  of  lime.  No.  15.  Assam  Hyson,  of  the  last  importation ;  it  was  of 
the  unglazed  yariety^  with  .the  superficial  white  powder  haying  a  slight  brown 
tint,  and  consisting  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  wiUi  a  little 
alumina. 

It  appears,  therefore,  £rom  these  examinations,  that  all  the  green  teas  that 
are  imported  into  this  country  are  faced  or  coyered  superficially  with  a  powder 
consisting  of  either  Prussian  blue  and  sulphate  of  Ume  or  gypsum,  as  in  the 
^igority  of  samples  examined,  with  occasionally  a  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
yegetable  substance  ;  or  of  sulphate  of  lime  previously  stained  with  Prussian 
blue,  as  iu  Nos.  8  and  9,  and  one  of  those  first  inyestigated ;  or  of  Prussian 
blue,  the  orange-coloured  substance  with  sulphate  of  lime  and  a  material 
^su^posed  to  be  kaolin,  as  in  the  original  sample ;  or  of  sulphate  of  lime  alone^ 
AS  in  the  unglazed  yarieties.  It  is  a  curious  question  what  the  object  for  the 
.employment  of  this  facing  can  be  ;  whether,  as  when  sulphate  of  lime  alone 
is  iised,  it  is  simply  added  as  an  absorbent  of  the  last  portions  of  moisture 
rWhich  cannot  be  entirely  dissipated  in  the  process  of  drymg ;  or  whether  it  is 
4)nly,  as  I  belieye,  to  give  that  peculiar  bloom  and  colour  so  characteristic  of 
the  yarieties  of  green  tea,  and  which  is  so  generally  looked  for  by  the  con* 
«umer,  that  the  want  of  the  green  colo\ir,  as  in  the  unglazed  yariety,  I  am 
informed,  affects  the  selling  price  most  materially.  This  surely  can  only  arise 
£:om  the  want  of  the  aboye  facia  being  generally  known,  as  it  would  be  ridi* 
xnilous  to  imagine  that  a  painted  and  adulterated  article,  for  such  it  must 
be  really  considered,  should  maintain  a  preference  oyer  a  more  genuine  one. 
In  looking  oyer  the  yarious  authors  who  haye  written  on  the  subject  of  tea»  I 
haye  observed  the  following  curious  statements  bearing  on  the  above  subject; 
and  fully  confirming  many  of  my  results,  and  with  which  I  shall  close  the 
present  communication. 

[7*0  U  eontimued  i»  our  next.] 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FBANKINCENSE-TBEE, 

Asf(mnd  near  Cape  Gardufoi,  on  the  Somauli  CoaeU 

BT  CAPTAIN  O.  B.  XEHFTHOBKS, 
Indian  Nary,  Commandingr  the  Hon.  Company's  Sloop  of  War  "  CUve." 

.  At  Bonder  Cassim,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Berbers^ 
the  mountains  come  dose  down  to  the  coast ;  there  is  a  pass  and  road  oyer 
them,  and  a  few  hours'  walking  will,  it  is  said,  lead  to  a  fine  climate,  and  to 
a  beautifully  fertile  country,  abounding  in  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  lion,  and  thickly  popuhited  by  pastoral  tribes.  Several  riyers  take  their 
/Kmrce  in  the  high  land,  and  flowing  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  fall  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  four  or  flve  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 

The  cWf  town  of  the  Mjjertheyn  Somauli  is  at  Bunder  Maryah,  which 
lies  twenty  miles  south  west  of  BasFeeluk,  The  range  is  here  about  5000 
ieet  in  altitude,  and  three  miles  from  the  shore.    Ascending  1000  fe^^  a 
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vUft  phis  poBMDto  ksel^  boDiided  <»  m«ir  iMte  1)^ 

studded  with  the  dragon's  Mood,  ftanTrinwme,  tod  gODi  «cieift4»ei,  IMK 

losing  bijpe  and  luikod  firam  the  total  abMDOe  of  imdnrv 

The  hAmn  or  finuBkouMBn  Mwimts  the  iWMt  eingokr  ai(eot»  Iraai  ibA 
fact  of  iti  inreneblj  groving  from  the  bne  and  ttnooth  eidea  of  Uie  wfa^ 
maxhle  rocks  of  whidttheae  hflk  are  eompoaed,  withoat  my  soil  i>faa>e<wg 
to  nourish  or  the  least  fissure  to  nspfort  It.  Uany  of  tibe  tnea  hAv^eren 
aMached  thenaelves  to  the  hnge  maavea  that  hate  ntUed  down  fatto  the 
nOcy,  and  now  lie  over  tfaestooyaorftieB.  Fram  the  baae  of  the  trunk,  and 
ahout  tieUe  iti  diameter,  a  yety  xoond  thick  suhataaoe  is  protraded*  of  * 
natara  between  hark  and  wowl  This  adheree  most  firmly  to  tiiefllcme,  and 
at  a  distance  lesemfaies  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  lime.  IVom  the  oestte  of 
the  mass  the  stem,  haidng  first  takena  head  or  curre  outward  of  eereral 
UMhes^risesstrnghtiiptoaheigfatof  fbrtyfeet.  It  threwi  fhnn the  toj^ 
■hert  hrancfaea,  coFered  with  a  very  bright  green  foliage,  the  leaT^s  bemg 
narrow  and  rounded  at  the  end,  five  or  six  inches  in  length  by  one  broad  ; 
criDoped,  like  the  fiiU  of  a  shirt,  or  rather  bearing  a  stronger  resemblaaoe  to 
Oat  beautifol  speciea  of  seaweed  fiwmd  along  «^  eoast  of  Ekigland,  and 
■fyled  by  urddns,  ^  liw  old  gentleman's  nifiies." 

^  fymn  a  foot  to  eighteen  indies  ia  Hie  usual  girth  of  the  stem,  and  it  tapem 
gradually  away  to  the  ammnit.  The  bark  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  conslstB 
0f  four  distinct  hiyers.  The  outermost  of  aH  is  i^«ry  thin,  and  Bunilar  to  that 
lif  the  beech.  The  two  next  axe  of  a  dng^ailyifaie  texture,  resembling  died 
laMer-pi^ier,  perfiMstlytraBspareBt,  and  of  a  beaatifljl  amber  colour.  It^ 
Med  by  the  fSomauli  to  write  upon.  Tlie  inner  bark  of  all  is  about  an  inch 
tiiiek,  of  a  dull  reddish  hue,  tough,  aad  not  unlike  leather,  but  yielding  a 
strong  aromatia  perfume.  The  wood  ia  white  and  soft,  and  might  be  applied 
tb  many  usefhl  purposes.  By  makmgadeep  iac^ion  into  Hie  inner  rind,  tiie 
ffBB^exiidea  prdfbBely,  of  the  ooloar  and  ooiudsten(7  of  milk,  but  hardenSi^ 
into  a  maas  by  exposure  to  the  tttmocmhere. 

The  whole  momtain-range  firom  Bander  Mamh  to  Cape  Ovarduifot  h 
compoaedoflimeatoiieandmarl^;  and  near  the  latter  place  espedltBy  the 
anerble  is  so  white  and  pure,  that  It  approaches  to  alabaster.  Ffaik  imd 
ffrayish-black  are  also  common  eoioors;  and  in  parts  It  ndgfat  be  mistakeil 
iv  sandstone,  vatil  cupped  off  with  the  haimner.  On  the  phdn  Tinted,  the 
tonkinceiise  is  nowhere  to  be  found  vesting  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  any 
fieri  of  soil;  tad  the  purer  the  marbte  to  which  it  a&eres,  the  finer  the 
9i>wth  of  the  tree.  It  would  seem  that  this  singolar  production  of  the  Tege* 
table  world  derives  its  sole  nourislmient  from  carbonate  oflime.  The  young 
trees  produce  the  best  and  most  Taluable  gum  ;  Hie  older  merely  yielding  a 
dear  glutinous  fluid  resembling  oopal  rainish,  and  exhalmg  a  strong  resinous 
odour. 

During  tfaa  fofoHi-^sest  moMOQB,  the  pastonl  tribes  ia  the  nel^^ 
of  Bas  ]?^uk  ooUect  large  quantities  of  frankincense,  which  they  barter  to 
the  Bonians;  of  whom  a  few  reside  at  the  riOages  along  the  Abyssinian 
coast.  Boats  fix>m  Maciilla,  aad  from  othu  porta  «n  the  opposite  Arabian 
shore,  also  come  across  during  the  fine  season,  and  carry  away  the  gums  that 
hare  been  accumul&ted,  and  which  are  exchanged  for  a  coarse  kindof  cotton 
doth  worn  hy  the  8omsu2L--Jaarh#>iG^Jb&Huib^65tfMws  i^  417. 
Id*«dit    U44.  ^— r-^  r. 

[These  axe  twD  kinds  of  oBhaanm  oar  franVinnmse  described  in  jphanuu 
CSl<«]eal  wucfcB»  <M  called  .fiidSaa  efifc^  fiun  the 

BotveBia  surata,  the  other  dffliominftted  Africm  at  Artdnan  Mohuhl  Ihe 
UtterisobviimslytheQnerefeEXBd  to  by  Cai^taiaEflBpthflf^  Asftvnd 
fa  cooBineroe,  it  is  always  intermixed  with  erystds  ef  e«i%onate  ef  £»& 
Ko  botaniod  description  €ff  the  tree  yiddhgit  has  yet  been  pabIished.--ED.7 
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MEBICAL  BEFOBM. 


LETTER  FBOH  DIU  fiODGIHr  TO  BIB  JAHE8  CLAEK,  B4JIT. 
(From  ihe  Medkai  Times.  J 

My  dear  Friend, — Thy  yiews  on  the  Bobject  of  Medical  BeConn,  explained 
and  adyocated  in  tiiy  letters  to  Sir  James  Graliftm,  appear  to  be  so  YreVL 
adapted  to  the  present  exigencies  of  our  profession,  and  to  accord  so  well 
with  the  wishes  of  its  judickms  maidiiers,  tbat  I  cannot  but  desire  that  they 
may,  to  a  great  degree,  be  canied  out  by  1^  hill  whi^  is  about  to  be 
passed.  Although  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  would  be  expedient  either 
to  abolish  altogether  or  to  re-constmcfe,  tbe  two  great  existing  chartered 
bodies,  the  Colleges  of  Physkuns  and  Surgeons*  I  xsmt  that  partial  legis- 
lation should  so  far  preoede  the  general,  a»  to^w  wese  bodies  their  new 
charters,  before  the  passing  or  even  publication  of  the  general  measure. 

In  principle  the  step  is  olgecdonable,  and  practically  it  will  be  productiye 
of  serious  inconvenience  and  difficulty.  I  think  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  to  the  Apothecaries^  Oon^any  we  are  boimd  to  ascribe  much  of  the 
improvement  which  has  been  efifected  as  to  the  average  of  acquirement  at 
present  possessed  by  the  general  practitioners  throughout  England,  and  I 
cannot  help  desuing  to  see  a  full  measure  dT  justice  dealt  out  to  that  body» 
when  the  two  other  bodies  are  recdving  so  mu^  of  royal  favour. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  letter  ia  to  place  in  a  connected  whole 
several  points  which  I  have  already  had  the  pleaavxe  of  throwing  before 
thee  in  conversation,  and  by  which,  it  Appears  to  me  that  thy  own  plana 
maybe  effectually  accomplished. 

I  would  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  he  a  ccnmon  examinatioa 
for  the  licence  to  practise  to  be  swbiaitted  te  by  ail,  wlie&er  iheur  object  be 
to  apply  themselves  more  particularly  to  Medicine  or  Surgeiy,  or  to  comb^e 
the  two— that  for  the  convenience  of  students,  examining  boards  fbr  the 
Sranting  of  this  licence  should  dit  in  Ixmdon,  Edinburgh  and.  IhASin^ 
IBiran^g  diplomas  on  the  same  tenns,  and,  aa  far  as  may  be,  equalising  the 
wverity-  of  their  tests* 

iTfais  examination  may  be  consideied  as  a  state  or  legal  examination^ 
whilst  otSier  examinations  are  to  be  regarded  as  academic 
-  Though  bonAJide  degrees  in  Medicme  and  Surgenr  shonld  only  he 
IrtitainaMe  from  the  recognised  universities  of  the  kingdom,  or  from  sucfa 
ftweign  ui^versities  as  may  by  courtesy  he  allowed  to  entatle  tiieir 
graduates  to  proceed  ad  etmdem  gradum,  the  examiners  for  the  licence 
irfght,  1  Uiink,  be  permitted  to  receive  testimonials  of  proficiency  tested 
r  examination  fhim  other  academic  bodies  spedlaUy  permitted  to  grant 


t  make  this  proposal  merdy  to  avoid  the  aw><*e^*  severity  of  driving  all 
itodents  to  some  university  ^r  academic  examination,  though  I  hdd  it  to 
IwYeiy  desirable,  and  eren  e^^edient*  that  they  diould  vohmtarily  adopjt; 
tbi0  .course. 

'  l%e  nmtusd  Tdaftions  between  the  examinations  fbr  the  licence  topradise, 
ted  1^086  for  academic  de^^rees,  and  also  between  these  and  the  Colleges  of 
*  ms  and  SuTBeons,  and  the  associated  body  of  Pharmaceutists,  wlH 
,  he  rendered  mofft  easily  intelligible  by  rdferenoe  to  the  accompany- 
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(A)  CoHeg^  of  Physicians. 

{B)  College  o^  SoxgeoDS. 

<C)  Fharmacedtical  Body. 

(a)  Doctor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery. 

h)  Second  Acaden^  Examination  for  B.M.  or  B.Ch.' 

(c)  State  or  Legal  Examination. 

{d)  First  Academy  Examinations. 


At  the  base  of  the  triangle  are'seen  the  departments  of  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  required  for  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy.   Of  the 

gharmaden  is  demanded  but  a  limited  number  of  these  acquirements,  but 
e  may  carry  them  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  receive  corresponding  honour 
and  credit  for  his  proficiency.  .  It  is  important  that  he  should  seek  these 
acquirements  in  the  same  schools  with  professors  of  the  other  departments^ 
^eir  future  cordial  co-operation^their  mutual  understanding  of  eadi 
other— and  their  common  direction  to  the  same  objects,  could  scarcely  be 
seemed  by  their  systematically  firequenting  different  schools.  The  phama- 
ceutist,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  examination  in  medicine^ 
but  presents  his  testimonials  of  competent  or  proficient  acquirement  in  his 
peculiar  departments,  and  is  recdved  or  rejected  by  the  Pharmaceuticai* 
SociETT,' upon  grounds  on  which  that  body  should  be  as  competent  to 
decide  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  with  respect  to  the 
claims  of  their  candidates,  ^fhe  safety  of  the  public  would,  however,  be 
consulted  by  the  enforcing  of  a  limited  but  practical  state  examination  for 
the  pharmacien,  as  well  as  for  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

Above  the  line  indicating  the  state  examination,  are  placed  those  which 
mark  the  Batchelor's  and  I>octor's  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery.  There 
will  consequently  be  no  danger  of  any  university  being  subjected  to  the 
degradation  of  seeing  its  graduates  rejected  at  the  state  examination,  except 
in  particular  cases,  in  which  the  ordinary  course  may  have  been  deviated 
from,  and  in  such  cases  discredit  could  hardly  be  produced. 
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.  -JuBtnineEKiooosifterihe  rdatioa  which  the  CoDegei  of  Fl^yiiciuit  nft 
Sugeoiui  would  bear  to  this  scheme. 

It  is  to  thid  subject  I  wish  to  invite  particular  attention,  as  it  is  mainly 
coDcemed  in  the  adjustment  of  the'  difi^renoes  which  now  divide  our  pro* 


.   1st,  Of  the  College  of  Physidans. 

So  long  as  the  term*  Physician  is  understood  to  mean  medical  men  who 
are  worthy  of  the  doctor's  degree,  and  whose  design  it  is  to  occupy  the  posi* 
tion  of  c<nisulting  practitioners,  the  coll^^  should  adhere  to  its  formev 
mactice  of  admitting  those  only  who  have  proceeded  to  the  Doctor's  degree^ 
By  deviating  from  this  practice  it  may  doubtless  admit  some  very  oompe* 
tcait  men,  but  it  runs  the  risk  of  doing  otherwise,  and  manifestly  depreciates 
the  honour  and  privileges  which  it  is  understood  to  confer  $  and  it  is  not  to 
be  presumed  that  a  medical  man,  every  way  suitable  for  admission  into  the 
CoiUege  of  Physicians,  would  fail  iu  the  preliminary  step  for  obtaining  % 
3Doctor'8  degree  Admission  to  the  college  would  themore  require  the 
production  of  certificates  of  haviag  passed  the  state  examination,  of  having 
received  the  Doctor's  degree  from  certain  recognised  Universities,  of  having 
attained  a  certain  age,  and  of  having  been  engaged  a  certain  period  in  pnu> 
tice  or  professional  studies  of  a  practical  nature,  together  with  the  proo&  of 
respectability  of  character.  Tne  satisfactory  production  of  these  proofii 
should  entitle  the  candidate  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  fellows  of  the  College 
pThere  is,  however,  one  case  to  be  provided  for.  The  professional  studies 
iand  the  Doctor's  degree  may  have  been  received  in  some  foreign  school,  of 
the  precise  value  of  which  ignorance  or  doubt  may  exist,  and  yet  such  in- 
dividuals may  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Colle^  with  the  mini* 
mum  of  required  Imowtedge.  lliis,  however,  could  be  easily  guarded 
against.  There  would  then  be  perfect  equality  of  the  Fellows  of  the  CoUege, 
but  provision  would  be  required  for  the  constitution  of  the  CounciL  The 
dose  character  of  this  board  forms  its  obnoxious  feature,  and  subjects  even 
Its  unexceptionable  acts  to  suspicion.  To  obviate  this,  I  would  recommend 
th&t  two-thirds  of  the  Council  should  consist  of  such  ordinary  members  or 
fellows  as  will  come  on  by  rotation  in  the  order  of  their  standing,  without 
reference  to  place  of  residence,  professional  distinction,  party,  or  any  other 
less  worthy  title.  They  should  remain  on  the  Councillor  a  certain  perio^ 
Bay  four  or  five  years,  and  not  come  on  again,  on  this  footing,  unless  li 
should  again  come  to  them  bv  rotation.  Any  fellow  may,  however,  waive 
his  right  to  be  on  the  Council  after  it  has  come  to  him  in  due  course.  The 
remaining  third  should  be  elected  by  the  council,  having  been  proposed  ana 
duly  announced  to  its  members  individually  a  certain  period  prior  to  theic 
election. 

.  The  third  part  so  elected  should  be  chosen  from  the  ordinary  membere 
goierally,  on  grounds  of  which  the  Council  should  be  the  judges.  This 
Uiird  would  necessarily  constitute  the  working  part  o€  the  Council,  and 
their  mode  of  nomination  would  enable  the  body  to  avail  itself  of  the 
choicest  talents  of  the  profession  for  every  important  and  worthy  object. 
At  the  same  time'  the  mode  of  determining  the  other  two-thirds  would 
secure  the  existence  of  a  msQonty  of  such  a  diaracter  as,  if  the  occasion 
required,  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  check  any  party  movement,  so  ai{ 
to  obviate  all  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  body  at  large,  much  more  effectuaUv 
than  could  be  done  by  an^  elective  process,  which  the  scattered  members  of 
the  college,  widely  differing  as  to  their  energies,  leisure,  and  interest  in  the 
sul^rject,  could  pennanently  and  generally  adopt.  The  two-thirds  would  be 
thb  honoured  guardians' of  the  privileges  of  their  body.    They  would  be 

*  It  has  been  contemplated  to  extend  the  application  of  this  term — See 
**  Bemarka  on  the  Practice  qf  Medicine,  hy  a  General  Practitioner" 
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looiceA  «(>  «8  tacfa  1)f  IMr  IweOaeB,  in  Te^^ 

lei^itasaluurdBhiptohold  themselTes  In  tetidmitM  ^  mj  eaetpgitf 
wtiog  Hie  limitod  P^M  of  tiwir  office. 
'  9Skyj  OcAege  of  Sufgeoos* 

The  premature  concession  of  a  new  charter  to  this  body,  which  haa  infttseA 
80  mu(^  general  discontent  amongst  its  orffinar^r  memhm,  seems  to  vfedude 
Che  posnblfitsr  of  legally  enibrdng  the  same  nriseiple  which  has  jtist  been 
Idd  down  fiv  the  CoUi^  of  FhTridaas,  bat  I  eonceire  that  it  might  with 
io  litde  diangebe  made  to  apjJty  to  the  be^y  vnder  its  present  charter, 
Itel  it  win  be  qtiite  possible  wt  the  present  Cooncil  to  mrodaoe  it  by  a 
iBodifieation  of  its  by-4aws. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  Diat  winch  I  hate 
jmi^  sketdied,  would  ensure  an  amount  of  xmblidty  and  equafity  which 
lAoold  satisfy  the  most  demoeratie  member  of  onr  jMrafession,  at  the  samo 
Hme  iiiat  the  ezeentite  boards  required  for  the  management  of  the  aH^drt 
Of  the  proffession,  might  proceed  with  their  duties  unoistuxbed  by  the  jea* 
kmsy  or  needless  interference  of  thehr  fellow  members.  The  highest  ho* 
nours,  as  well  as  grades  of  his  profession,  would  be  open  to  every  medical 
man  by  the  eflbetnal  ezertxon  of  Ms  talents  and  acquirements,  wMbt  those 
who  remain  in  tess  ctmspieuons  positions,  amongst  the  raxiaus  causes  wliidi 
Ihey  might  assign  for  the  fact,  cotdd  never  asciB^e  it  to  the  partiality  or  in« 
justice  of  self-dected  bodies. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  have  only  to  add  a  ftiw  words  tegarcBng  the  boards 
ftir  conducting  the  state  examination. 

'  The  GrOTemment,  under  whose  direetSon  iSiese  boards  would  necessarily 
be  placed,  should  send  the  requisition  to  the  Councils  of  the  College  of 
AysicianB  and  Surgeons,  and  to  that  of  the  body  of  Associated  fhsorma* 
cevtists,  calling  for  tiie  nomination  of  a  certamntonber  cX  examiners  in  each 
department.  Theyahonld  not,  however,  dect  those  who  are  Members  of 
Conndl  fbr  the  thne  besng,  but  appoint  a  few  Members  of  the  Council  to  act 
as  a  committee  of  examination,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  confer  with  the 
examiners,  in  order  to  ensure  the  eiBdeocy  and,  as  far  as  possible,  tiie  unl* 
ibrm  severity  of  the  examinations. 

The  safety  of  the  imbfic,  the  diaracter  of  the  profesidon,  and  the  interest! 
«Qd  jMrivaeges  of  the  constituted  bodies,  would,  I  beUere,  be  pcrfecChr 
secured  by  measures  of  the  kind  which  I  haye  suggested,  and  indiTiduau 
would  at  the  same  time  be  very  secure  against  the  possibility  of  exclusion 
ftOBo.  the  colleges,  tbrou^  anything  bordering  on  jesdousy  or  intrigue. 

Local  jealousies,  to  whidi,  unhappy,  the  present  system  forms  an 
^qpeniug,  could  scarcely  be  admitted^  s^ing  that  the  state  examination, 
when  passed  at  any  of  the  boards,  would  qualify  for  practice  throughout 
the  British  dominions,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  fees  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
aiUe,  of  tests  v^tdd  give  none  the  preference  on  the  ground  of  economy  at 
ftdlity.  The  different  ooBeges,  also,  should,  as  fkr  as  possible,  equalize 
ISieir  expenses,  and  the  transfer  of  membersh^  from  one  to  anotiier,  vdiidi 
OODtenienoe  may  lequiie,  might  be  readily  dfected  on  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  fee. 

There  would  stffl  be  some  competition  betvreen  the  various  medical 
idiools,  but  it  woidd  be  a  competition  of  the  most  open  and  honourable 
(Chaxacter,  and  pupils  vronld  be  mainly  attracted  by  the  suocesaand  ccSehrity 
cC  the  teachers,  or  by  the  oonrenience  of  locality. 

Thine  linoerdy, 

Taoa.  HoDCBKOsr,  BID. 
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FiBST  Likes  for  Chemists  avd  BvLVoaiSTS  preparing yar  Ea^ 
aminaiion  bqfore  the  Board  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society* 
By  J.  STEGOAit,  M.D.J  &c.  &c.  London  :  John  ChurchUl, 
Princes  Street,     l^mo,  pp.  169. 


This  little  book  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  apprentioes»  It  < 
tabs  a  concise  explanation  of  the  processes  m  the  PharinacopQeia» 
a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  most  important  medicinal  plants, 
H  description  of  the  thermometers  used  in  this  and  other  coun- 
triesy  weights  and  measures,  and  methods  of  taking  specific 
gravities.  It  concludes  with  a  series  of  questions  on  Pharma- 
OMtieai  CHemistry,  which  are  calculated  to  impress  on  the 
BeMory  of  tbe  stmlent  tlie  substance  of  what  he  has  read,  fn 
teeammendhig  the  work,  we  niist  oot  be  supposed  to  oflisr  an 
opiiuon  on  the  system  of  friading^  as  practised  on  medicBl 
students,  which,  in  some  cases,  enables  ignorant  young  men  to 
pass  an  examination. 


L£TT£E  FROM  MR.  MOULLOCH. 


70  THS  XDrroR  OF  THE  pharmaceuticai.  journal. 

95,  Bishopsgate  Street,  May  2Zd,  1644. 

DfiAK  Sir, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  very  urgent  and  un* 
expected  business  prevented  me  from  l>eing  present  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  as  I  have 
been  requested  by  a  large  and  highly  respectable  class  of  Drug- 
gists in  the  country  to  inquire,  if  it  was  the  intention  ^  the  CkmAcil 
to  make  any  distinction  oetween  the  town  and  country  Members, 
as  very  general  dissatisfaction  appears  to  exist  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Members  in  the  country  paying  the  same  subsciip- 
lisii  as  those  in  London,  who  derive  nearly  all  the  advantages  of 
Ai  Association;  in  fact, from  the  numerous  complaints  I  have 
keard^  I  ttink  if  some  arrangement  is  not  made,  calculated  to 
place  the  conntry  subscribers  on  a  more  equitable  footing,  it  will 
pfove  Tery  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  M'Culloch. 

tAccording  to  promise,  we  insert  the  above  commmucatioB*  which  aadved 
toolate  for  last  nMRiih«  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  igzee  with  our  Gor- 
leipondeDt  in  oonsidediv  tltt  dilbEaioe  ketw^ 
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IiODdon  and  Countiy  Members,  so  great  aa  lie  appears  to  think.  AH  are 
equally  interested  in  the  proper  xepreaentation  and  protecticm  of  the  trade, 
in  being  connected  with  an  influential  body,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming 
identified  as  a  part  of  the  Profession,  and  thus  enjoying  a  larger  share  of 
public  confidence.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  London  Members  are 
lihle  to  leaye  their  business  to  attend  the  Meetings  and  Lectures ;  those 
who  attend,  often  do  so  at  considerable  inconyenience,  on  account  of  their 
other  engagements. 

With  respect  to  the  subscription,  we  have  always  looked  forward  to  a 
general  reduction  sooner  or  later  ;  but  our  original  opinion  is  unaltered^ 
namely,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  a  smaller  subscription  would  not  haye 
been  adequate  to  the  objects  to  be  attained.  The  success  of  the  Society 
depended  upon  its  being  commenced  in  a  respectable  manner,  and  the 
,  heayy  expenses  attending  the  founding  of  an  Establishment,  obtaining  a 
Charter,  and  raising  a  Benevolent  Fund,  demanded  a  liberal  supply  of 
means  from  the  Members,  many  of  whom,  in  addition  to  their  subscription, 
gare  donations  of  five  or  ten  guineas.  We  are  also  quite  certain  that  if 
the  subscription  for  Members  had  been  fixed  at  a  guinea,  many  would  have 
complained  because  it  was  not  half  the  amount,  and  eyen  had  it  been  half- 
a  guinea,  there  would  haye  been  some  who  thought  this  too  much.  We 
xegiet  to  see  so  little  public  spirit  among  the  Chemists  ;•— the  Tailors,  the 
liinen-drapers,  the  Butchers,  the  Stationers,  in  fSoct  most  other  classes^ 
unite  liberally  among  themsdves  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit ;  the 
Chemists,  who  ought  to  set  an  example,  are  very  much  behind  them  all* 
We  trust  that  the  subject  of  the  subscription  will  be  re-considered  by  the 
pouncil  during  the  present  year.— En.  ] 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  PAYNE  FROM  THE 
OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT. 

We  should  be  neglecting  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  one  of  the 
most  energetic  and  active  Members  of  the  Council,  if  we  were 
to  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  making  an  allusion  to 
the  valuable  services  which  Mr.  Payne  has  rendered  to  the 
Society  since  its  commencement,  and  the  unfortunate  circum* 
stance  which  has  obliged  him,  for  the  present,  to  suspend  his 
exertions.  We  have  reason  \to  fear  that  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  office  he  has  lately  tilled  have  tended  to  increase  the  indis- 
position which  now  obliges  him  to  seek  retirement,  and  on  this, 
lK!count  especially,  we  feel  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the' 
obligations  the  Society  owes  to  so  indefatigable  a  Member.  " 
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It  will  be  readily  belieyed  by  those  who  have  had  any  experU 
ence  in  the  oi^anization  of  public  institutions,  that  this  is  an 
arduous  and  formidable  task.  The  consideration  and  discussion 
x>f  the  plans  of  proceeding,  the  compilation  of  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations, the  arrangement  of  the  various  committees,  and  the 
correspondence  which  these  matters  entail  upon  the  active 
managers,  involve  an  amount  of  exertion  and  excitement  which 
Yiothing  but  a  disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  would  induce  any 
{>ersons  to  endure. 

,  In  all  these  proceedings  Mr.  Payne  has,  from  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  taken  a  leading  part.  As  Vice-President  for  above 
two  years,  and  lately  as  President,  he  was  ex  officio  member  of 
every  committee,  and  was  always  at  his  post,  until  his  health 
obliged  him  in  some  degree  to  relax* 

The  Members  who  have  attended  the  meetings  aiid  evening 
lectures  can  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  judgment  and  efficiency 
as  Chairman,  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  more  public  duties  of  his  office :  but  none  can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  his  assiduity,  zeal,  and  moral  worth,  but  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  in  the  daily  consultations  and  frequent 
preparatory  meetings  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part. 

For  several  months  the  health  of  Mr.  Payne  has  been  unequal 
to  the  labour  attendant  upon  his  office,  and  we  have  on  several 
occasions  seen  him  at  the  Council  table  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  recruiting  his  strength  in  the  country.  At  length  a  severe 
•attack  of  indisposition  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  all  active 
'etnployment,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  room  for  several  weeks. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  gradually  regaining  his  health, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  a  few  months  of  relaxation  will  enable 
him  again  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  Society. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  CHAIR  OF  CHEMISTRY 
AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr,  Hope,  the  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
election,  on  the  14th  of  May,  of  Dr.  William  Gregory.  Although 
there  were  a  great  many  candidates  for  this  appointment  origin** 
ally  in  the  field,  all  excepting  two,  Dr.  Gregory  and  Dr.  Fyfe, 
had  resigned  before  the  day  of  election.  The  election  rested  with 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  numbers  of  votes  given 
for  the  respective  candidates  were,  for  Dr.  Gregory,  20 ;  for  Dr. 
Fyfe,  14.  We  understand  that  the  result  of  the  election  baa 
given  general  satisfaction. 
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DEATH  OF  DIL  HOPB^ 

I«lt  VMfaMorofcaMmirtiy 

We  regret  to  annoance  the  death  of  this  learned  gentleman^ 
-who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  filled  the  Chair  of  Chemiatxy 
in  Edinburgh  University,  which  event  occarred  at  his  house  in 
Moray  Place,  at  about  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Thursday  last.  The  doctor's  health  has  been  failing  cou* 
sklerably  during  the  last  few  months;  and  oa  Friday,  the  7tli 
instant,]  we  understand,  he  was  struck  by  paralysis,  from  the 
severity  of  which  he  never  rallied.  He  had  very  nearly  completed 
the  77th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  close  of  the  winter  session 
before  last,  he  felt  himself  compelled,  by  increasing  years,  to 
resign  the  profession  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled.-^ 
Scotlish  Record  {AthenaumJ. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

6.  F.  Bb  (1).— French  chalk  is  a  specwi  of  hidurated  talc.  It  probably  oca* 
^t8  of  nevly  theisame  coostitiie&ts  as  steatite ;  namdy,  silica,  magnetis, 
alumina,  iron,  and  potash*  ItoocuxsinPerthshiraandothtf  partsoCSeo^ 
land,  in  Sweden,  Staony,  Silesia,  Austria,  and  Switasexland.— (2.)  Stains  are 
sometimes  removed  from  marble  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  soft  soap,  soap- 
makertf  ley,  and  cLidckiime,  made  into  a  paste,  and  laid  orer  the  sotfaoe  of 
the  marble,  where  it  shonld  be  allowed  to  remain  for  aeveral  days. 

&  WiT— Frotonitrate  of  mercury  may  be  made  by  gently  heating  togeihcr 
excess  of  mercury  with  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  about  L2,  until  nitrous  Tapoon 
hare  ceased  to  appear ;  then  boiling  the  scdution  over  the  undissolved  mer- 
cmy  which  remains. 

W.  H.  -«  We  imderstand  that  the  camshine  now  employed  for  burning  In 
the  patent  Umips  is  nothing  more  than  m  of  turpentine. 

E.  G.  F.^Staxch  test-paper  is  made  by  dlpphig  paper  into  a  solution  of 
starch. 

A.  P.  S.  (Liverpool.) — ^For  the  formula  and  explicit  directions  for  making 
syrup  of  protiodide  of  iron,  see  vol.  1.,  pages  47  and  520  of  this  joumaL 

M.  P.  S.  (Lynn) — ^For  some  information  on  the  preparation  of  Sjnip  of 
Poppies,  and  other  Symps,  «0e  voL  ii^  pages  448  and  647,  of  this  joomd. 

W.  a  (1.)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  Citrate  of  Quinme  and  Iron.— <2.) 
Benzoate  of  Ammonia  is  made  by  saturating  benzoic  acid  with  carbonate 
of  anmionia,  and  carefully  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  low  temperature. 

B.  E,  (BodidaleO— (L)  We  know  of  no  antboriaed  formula  ion  Dec. 
Cinchcmie  Comp.  Is  it  not  Dec  Cinchons  Cord,  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia ?— (2.)  Gregory's  Powder,  as  sold  in  Edinburgh,  is  a  mixture  of 
rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  ginger,  with  sometimes  powdered  chamomiles. — (8.) 
What  decompositioQ  takes  plaoe  in  making  gooseberry  pudding  ;  for  when 
made  with  unripe  sour  gooseberries,  it  is  less  acM,  and  requires  less  sugar 
to  sweeten  it,  tiian  when  made  witii  ripe  and  comparatively  sweet  fruit  ? 
rrhe  phenonnraia  above  alluded  to  must  be  familiar  to  most  persons ;  but 
fixe  explanation  is  not  very  ohvious.  There  is  probably  some  fallacy  in 
what  appear  to  be  the  fi^ots  of  the  ease,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  in* 
iFMtigste  by  experiment.] 

"An  Associate  "  (Brighton).— We  are  not  acfoainted  with  a  method  of 
making  effervescing  kmonade  without  a  machine. 
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is  ittaroaght  ?  [We  are  unaoquainted  inth  the  articis  deMriibed.]-^s.) 
SbmU  PhIt.  SoMBfKMHi.  Oooq^  banii^irtaitbe  dtiedactiaefeof  jtlip,  or 
wHhtbeartideck»axibedal»v«?  TBaid  extxact  of  jalsp.  and  not  sadii  cf 
jalap^  is  ordered  in  the  Fharmacoporia.]— (3.)  Tho  fame  fixmnda  la  jivoa. 
l^tbeleadoiiaiidDi^iiiaCkriaflgeateFaiT.Soaiiin^  OooKp.-*-(i»)  f  or 
Jalap  Besin*  aM  Pneiia'a  Jfiriirm  lfa(to»  pa«a  1S7S. 

S.  Br— The  geoninenfM  of  cfoloa  oil  mi^  te  detemiiMd  aa  fUQe«s^— Add 
to  the  spedmen  of  oil  an  equal  Yolune  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  tube ;  if  tte 
lA  be  geoolne^  a  pcsleoi  eowiWwatfoa  wiU  take  place  on  tpplyiag  amoderate 
degiea  of  heel,  and  Iba  Siad  V lit  TCiMm  transpaifBt  ivUe  the  he^ 
tianad.  BafcM  the  Buxtiin  coda,  the  oil  aad  alcohol  will  aepania*  and  «w 
fiumotwJSiaiaiaaexathcr  ibim»  than  itaorigiaal  hulk,  wtaintiicatwat^ 
or  fiya  per  oeQi.  of  alcohol  oomUned  wikhit.  With  Mftnnoi  to  enoitiai 
oils,  see  the  last  number,  p.  598. 

L.  C— (I).  The  disengagsmenlofthe  eavhooic  add  gaa  daring  Ibmenta- 
tioa  would  pfiMbly  take  piaoe  moie  copiooslgr  in  atona  than  in  glasa  Tea- 
iolB^incoDaeqiienceof  tbaxoBghanxftwecf  thef<3tBHr.  (i.)  The  first  irix 
numbers  of  this  journal  maj  be  obtained  from  any  bookaeUer  in  town  m 
country. 

T.  D.  staitea,  tha*  the  foBoviag  miztore  beoomea  tfaaek,  and  in  its  eztamal 
ckaxacter  very  mu<^  like  oc^uied  white  of  egg:— 
R  Sodae  Sesqmcarb.  ij.  et  5}. 
Acid.Tttt|J.      ^ 

8yr.  Groei* 

Y]n.Ipecae« 

Sp..£th.2filr.aaf}. 

Aquae,  q.  s.  ad  ^xxz^. 

&  P.  says  he  liaa  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfiusfoty  resultain  the 
use  of  Trouuner's  test  ibr  distingviahsng  grape  from  cane  sngBr,  and  attudoi 
to  Dr.  life's  atotement^pobliafaed  in  tldstjaanial,  Ji^,  1842»  to  the  efibct 
that  he  had  met  with  the  same  difficult,  bat  had  modined  the  nrooen  so  aa 
to  render  it  araHaUa  £L  P.  ezpresaes  a  hope  that  Dr.  Ure  will  publish  the 
details  of  his  process. 

**  An  AssociATSiw  nn  P.S.'^ctaeBtaon8  the  ooneetaess  of  a  statement 
made  in  toL  ii^page  613  of  this  journal,  that  spirit  56  oyer  proof  by  g^ykes's 
hydrometer,  corresponds  with  the  rectified  spirit  of  tibe  Phannacopcela, 
sp.  gr.  0.838.  Our  statement  accords  with  the  published  tables  of  Dallas 
and  of  Gilpin,  which  ore  generally  received  as  correct ;  we  will,  howerer, 
give  a  fivtber  explanation  of  the  points  alluded  to  by  our  Correspondent  in 
tiie  next  number. 

Z.— (1).  PameUPe  EletMnU  of  OmitcaJ  Andhsi8.^(2\  We  know  of  no 
book  in  whieh  oar  Correspondent  will  find  mndi  usefm  information  on  the 
maaufactore  of  Dyer's  s^ts. 

«'AnA.P.S.'' — (1).  In  the  prescription  quoted,  containing  inAision  of 
bark,  the  precipitate  ought  not  to  be  remored. — (2).  In  the  FharmacopcBia 
formula  for  ozymd,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  strong  acetic 
add  is  ordered,  producing  a  compound  mmHi  too  strong  for  use  without 
dilution.    We  beliere  the  preparation  was  not  intended  to  be  so  strong 

"Ij."— Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Tinct.  lodinii  Comp.  into  the  Phar- 
maoopoeia,  Magendie's  formula  was  generally  employed  (lodinii,  gr.  40,  sp. 
Tin!  B  ^).  This  is  also  identical  with  the  DuUin  formula.  The  Eduibiu^ 
CoU^  orders  only  30  grainsof  iodine  to  an  ounce  of  spirit.  When  tmctvra 
.  iodinii  is  ordered  in  London,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  Magendie*9 
ftnaula  may  be  inteoded,  as  this  was  in -use  for  many  years. 
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0.«^(1).  Mr.  Battley'fl  fbraiula  for  liq.  opii  ied.  has  not  been  pn&lislied. 
^2).  AsaffBtida,  if  dried  by  heat  and  powdered,  ironld  lose  some  of  itir 
medicinal  properties. 

"  A  liEABKBB.'*— Acidum  snlphuricum  aromat.  is  sometimes  coloured 
idth  red  sonders,  for  sale  by  retail  as  elixir  of  vitriol;  but  this  is  not  the 
preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

F.  H.— (1.)  Medicinal  plants  cultirated  in  gardens  are  generally  foimd  to 
be  less  active  than  those  which  grow  in  the  wild  state^ — (2.)  Ko. 
'    A.B.C.— Xuuf/((!^«  Introduction    to   Botany ^  and  Lindleifa  Elements  of 
Botany^ 

H.  P.  N.  (Sheffield)  wishes  for  a  cheap  formula  for  making  Tinct.  Inpuli 
from  the  extract,  for  a  public  institution  which  will  not  give  the  price  for  a 
genuine  tincture  !  [Our  Correspondent  should  consult  the  managers  of  the 
institution,  representing  the  state  of  the  case,  and  if  they  still  refuse  to  give 
ft  fair  price,  he  should  inq,uire  how  they  .would  wish  to  have  the  article 
adulterated.] 

S.^-Oastor  oil  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  light. 

**5j'" — Tb»t&rai.  Aqua  Ammonioi  is  synonymous  with  Liquor  Ammonia  1 
^^Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac"  is  generally  considered  to  be  synonymous  with 
"^  'quor  AmmonuB  Seaquicarb. 

|ij.  Effervescing  Lemon  Kau — See  vol.  iii.,  page  116. 

ST.  Z. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  offer  a  prize  for  competition 
to  the  students  of  the  Botanical  Class.  The  particulars  will  be  stated  to 
the  class  by  the  Professor. 

S.  S.P.— (1.)  The  hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele  contains  5  percent,  of 
real  acid,  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  2  per  cent. —  (2.)  In  making  an 
almond  emulsion,  the  sediment  should  be  separated  by  straining. 

**  An  Associate  "  (Norwich). — ^We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work 
on  cupping  or  dental  surgery  which  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  proper 
instruction  and  practice. 

A.F.S.  (Canterbury)  has  heard  that  there  is  a  good  opaiing  for  a  Chemist 
in  Borne,  and  wishes  for  further  information  before  starting. 

H.  B.,  *'  A  Membeb,"  and  several  Correspondents,  are  referred  to  the 
leading  article  of  this  number,  also  to  page  43. 

"  Socius." — ^We  defer  the  communication  in  order  to  add  a  few  renuurks 
which  are  not  ready. 

'*  A  Constant  Beabeb  '*  should  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Erratum, — In  our  last  number,  page  597,  Ginobr  Beeb  Powders,  ^bf* 
Sodae  Sesquicarb.  5ij,  read  dij. 


;  COVERS  AND  PORTFOLIOS  FOR  THE  JOURNAL. 

Covers  for  the  uniform  binding  of  the  several  volumes  of  this 
Journal,  in  cloth  lettered,  and  also  Portfolios  to  contain  the 
current  numbers  for  the  year,  may  be  had  of  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  Churchill. 


Advertisements  to  Mr,  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho, 
Instructions   from    Members   and  Associates,  respecting    the 

transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,   17^  Bloomsbury 

Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Stteet 

(before  the  29th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  tbe  ensuing  number)* : 
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VOL.  IV.— No.  II.— AUGUST  l8t,1844. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

When  ihe  Council  of  die  Pscabmacbutical  Society  under* 
look  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  education  for  the  future 
.members  of  their  body,  they  were  fully  sendble  of  the  difficulty 
and  intricacy  of  the  task.  Had  they  been  armed  with  the  sanction 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament^  and  empowered  to  enforce  a  compliance 
with  such  regtdations  as  appeared  desirable,  it  would  haire  been 
comparatively  easy  to  bring  their  plans  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
completion. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  consisted  in  inducing  a  body  of  men 
hitherto  micontrolled,  and  averse  to  any  kind  of  restrainti  volun- 
tarily to  submit  to  a  revolution  for  which  they  were  not  prepared, 
and  to  exert  themselves  in  providing  for  their  successors  facilities 
of  improvement  which  they  had  not  themselves  enjoyed,  and 
which  might,  therefore,  to  many  of  them  appear  unnecessary.  It 
was  also  difficult  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  a  proper 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  projected  reformation ;  and  the  tm- 
dertaking  being  altogether  voluntary,  general  support  and  co- 
operation could. not  be  expected  in  the  first  instance.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  have  been  injudicious,  as  well  as  fruitless, 
to  embark  at  once  upon  a  complete  and  enlarged  plan ;  to  enjoin 
to  the  full  extent  such  regulations  as  may  eventually  he  considered 
essentia ;  and  to  discourage  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  come 
forward,  by  laying  before  them  a  very  formidable  and  expensive 
course  of  study. 

,  However  compreheninve  and  perfect  might  have  been  the  coursesr 
of  lectures^however  eminent  the  professors — ^however  admirable 
the   arrangements  for  the  accommodation    of  pupils  in  every 
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department  of  pharmaceutical  education,  these  preparations  must 
inevitahlj  have  heen  imavailmg,  unless  a  demand  existed  among 
the  parties  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made. 

It  was  therefore  the  first  aim  oi  the  Council  to  create  among 
the  Associates  of  the  Soeietj  a  desire  fi>r  improyement ;  to  excite 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  their  profession ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  appetite  for  knowledge  increased,  to  provide  a  more  substantial 
repast. 

The  Sdbool  of  Phaxmacy  in  London  opened  with  a  rery  short 
and  dementary  couxse  of  lectuivs  on  ^each  of  the  branches  of  edu- 
cation which  it  embraced.  The  t^ms  were  purposely  fixed  in  the 
first  instance  at  a  rate  much  below  that  which  is  charged  at  any  of 
the  medical  schools,  and  the  lectures  were  de&rered  at  an  hour  at 
whkh  it  was  supposed  that  the  Associates  could  most  easily  be 
i^Mured  from  their  o^er  duties. 

The  occasional  evening  lectures  and  pharmaceutical  meetings^ 
the  reports  of  which  were  circulated  with  other  information  monthly 
among  ail  who  belonged  to  the  Society,  were  also  calculated  to 
promote  a  general  interest  in  pharmaceutical  science ;  and  the 
Professors  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Council  by  pointing  out 
to  the  pupils,  in  the  most  fordble  manner,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
onltiTating  an  acquaintenoe  with  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  essential  to  the  safe  and  successful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

In  the  second  season  the  courses  of  Lectures  were  enlarged,  a 
more  complete  supply  of  apparatus  and  diagrams  was  provided, 
the  Museum  was  furnished  with  whatever  specimens  were  wanting 
to  make  it  all  that  was  required  for  the  illustration  of  the  lectures, 
many  additions  were  made  to  the  labrary,  and  a  room  was 
fitted  up  with  the  usual  implements  of  a  Laboratory  on  a  small 
scale.  The  advantage  of  these  arrangements  was  i^preciated  by 
a  considerable  number  of  students  in  London,  and  the  periodical 
leports  of  the  success  of  the  parent  esteblisfament,  gare  rise  to  the 
fiMrmatioa  of  several  bnmeh  schools  in  the  countiy. 
Umis  fitf  Ao  woric  had  proceeded  as  fast  and  as  fiifourably  as 
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eouU  hi^ve  1>een  expeeted ;  iMtt  ihero  wm  &i^  rery  wekghtj  matter 
which  remained  to  he  accomplished.  The  lectures,  whii^  had 
been  arraof^  M  mneh  as  possible  to  suit  the  eoliTenieiKse  of 
ymmg  men  in  sitaatiunui  wme  not  caLcalated  to  employ  Ae  whok 
tine  of  those  who  floigbt  be  di^osed  to  devote  themseires  for  a 
oectaia  period  entivei/  to  atad j.  H  was  never  supposed  that  by 
merely  a/tteadiaig^  two  or  three  consses  of  lectures,  a  student  couUl 
beoome  fully  qualtfiod  aa  a  Pharmaoentieal  Chemist,  still  less  was  it 
eqpeotod  that  dioie  lectoics  ooold  be  made  generally  available  to 
young  tnen  whose  tkne  was  ooenpied  in  performing  the  duties  <^ 
Assistants.  Oae  of  the  most  important  anangements  to  which 
we  have  always  looked  forward,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  a 
pcactioal  cousie  of  iastniction  in  the  LaboratOTy  of  the  Sodety,  in 
which  studeots  may  profitably  spend  several  hours  of  the  day  in 
scientific  researches.  ThuSy  during  a  eertian  nimiber  of  monihs 
prior  to  passing  Aeir  examiiiatiohs,  they  would  devote  their  whole 
time  to  study  ;  the  several  courses  of  Lectures,  the  Library,  and  the 
Laboratory^  affoeding  ample  scope  for  their  exertion. 

La  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  editor,  in  June  2841,  the  following 
pacagiaph  occurs  :^-'^  The  eoastruedon  of  a  laboratory  on  tike 
most  approved  principles,  eontaining  all  the  needM  apparatus, 
wiU  affi>rd  facilities  fixr  praetteal  researohes  wfaidi  are  likely  to 
promote  the  great  ak^ftet  whtoh  we  have  in  view.  Lectures  on 
pharmaeeutieal  operatJons  may  be  instituted^  and  pupils  in  this 
department  may  ^^  walk  the  laboratory,''  ae  medical  students  **  wall: 
the  hospitab." 

This,  dien,  was  one  of  ihe  objects  originally  contemplated  in  the 
establishment  ^  a  eyetem  of  pharmacentieal  education,  and  it  has 
been  alluded  to  on  several  ooearions  iaihe  narmaceutie^  Journal^ 
as  an  essential  partof  the  plan  which  is  in  progress.  But  it  was 
a  measure  which,  although  primary  in  importance,  was  of  necesnty 
seepndary  in  the  ecderof  its  eeoomplishment.  It  vras  pc^icy  to  . 
test  the  seal  of  the  students  by  more  limited  eounes  of  lectures, 
and  to  propeie  them  gaadntUy  for  the  transition,  before  plunging 
ifito  the.serieui  respeuMbilityof  fiMmdiag  aeom^bte  and  extensive 
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laboratory,  wMch,  if  not  wdl  gupported,  would  bring  ducredit  on 
the  Society. 

A  constraction  of  this  description,  if  inconsiderately  commenced, 
might  have  involved  a  double  expense,  in  the  event  of  circum- 
stances rendering  it  desirable  to  remove  fi^om  the  premises  in  whidi 
it  had  been  made,  and  ibis  casualty,  among  others,  was  not  over- 
looked. About  two  years  ago,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
Council,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a  Laboratory  and 
Lecture-room  on  the  basement  of  the  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square* 
This  plan,  afker  mature  deliberation,  was  abandoned  as  being 
premature,  and  it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  formation  of  a  labora- 
tory for  the  present. 

Several  applications  having  recentiy  been  made  by  young  men 
who  are  desirous  of  becoming  practical  pupils  at  the  institution,  the 
subject  has  again  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the  Council,  and 
arrangements  have  been  adopted  which  will  afford  the  requisite 
accommodation.  The  particulars  and  regulations  will  be  found 
on  the  cover  of  this  number,  but  we  here  allude  inddentally  to  the 
fact,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  our  account  of  the  progressive 
steps  which  have  been  taken ;  and  showing,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  educational  arrangements,  until  tiie  present 
time,  the  plans  origindly  projected  have  been  kept  in  view,  and 
have  steadily  proceeded  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

We  regret  to  observe,  that  some  of  our  members,  who  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  assist  in  tiiese  operations  or  even  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  done,  appear  to  be  dissatisfied ;  and  instead  of 
coming  forward  openly,  stating  tiieir  objections,  and  giving  the 
benefit  of  thmr  friendly  aid,  write  anonymous  letters,  full  of  com- 
plaii^ts,  which  are  entirely  without  foundation.  We  have  occasion- 
ally received  letters  of  this  description,'  and  have'  seen  others  in 
print,  containing  a  mixture  of  severe  critici&ns  and  judicious 
remarks,  and  recommending  measures  which  the  Council  are 
actually  endeavouring  to  accomplish,  while  the  writers  are  evidently 
labouring  under  the  belief,  that  the  course  which  they  propose  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  policy  and  principles  which  regulate 
the  management  of  the  Society*  ^ 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 

ON 

CHEMISTRY  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  PHARMACY. 

BY  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS,  ESQ., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Medical  Physics  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

JDelivered  at  17,  Bloomsbuiy  Sqwure,  Wednesday,  June  26,  1844. 
Mr.  Griffiths  commenced  by  observino:,  that  the  art  of  pre- 
paring those  substances  which  operate  powerfully  upon  animal 
bodies,  and  which,  according  to  their  diEPerent  modes  of  exhibi- 
tion, are  either  efficient  remedies  or  active  poisons,  is  purely 
phemical ;  and  that  the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  scientific 
principles  in  the  processes  of  pharmacy  has  often  been  productive 
of  dangerous  consequences. 

So  vast  and  so  varied  are  the  objects  of  experimental  Chemistry 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  furnish  a  concise  and  correct  de- 
finition of  the  science  j  but  for  the  subject  of  the  present  lecture  he 
might  state,  that  Chemistry  is  a  science  which  teaches  us  that  there 
are  certain  forms  of  matter  called  Elements,  which  can  unite 
with  each  other  to  form  Compounds,  and  that  these  compounds 
of  two  or  more  elements,  can  unite  with  each  other  to  form 
"Complex  Compounds ;  the  direct  union  of  two  or  more  elements 
being  called  a  Primary  Compound^  and  the  union  of  two  or 
more  primary  compounds  a  Secondary  Compound. 
.  Chemistry  investigates  the  laws  which  affect,  and  the  powers 
which  control,  these  primary  and  secondary  combinations,  and 
determines  the  proportions  by  weight  in  which  they  ensue :  it 
also  discovers  methods  of  separating  all  known  compounds  into 
their  elements,  and  endeavours  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  useful 
practical  purposes,  in  various  departments  of  science  nnd  art. 
From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  main  object  of 
Chemistry  is  to  ascertain  the  composition ,  or  the  elements,  of  the 
varied  forms  of  matter  by  which  we  are  surrounded  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  lecturer  proceeded  to  state  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
element  is  accepted  in  modern  science.  For  example,  if  the 
Chemist  subject  the  metal  lead  to  numerous  trials  or  experiments, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  of  what  things  it  consists,  he  finds 
that  he  is  baffled,  and  can  gain  no  information  regarding  the 
matter ;  accordingly  he  is  compelled  to  call  the  metal  vl  Rudiment, 
a  Pure  or  Simple  Substance,  or  an  Element;  meaning  only  by 
the  term  that  he  cannot  succeed  in  proving  it  to  consist  of  two 
or  more  substances,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  compound* 

If  the  Chemist  subjects  litharge  to  experiment,  he  soon 
discovers  that  he  can  determine  of  what  things  it  consists,  and 
therefore  calls  it,  not  an  element,  but  a  compound^  a  compound 
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of  the*  metal  lead  aad  the  gas  oxygen;  and  to  denote  tUa 
discovery,  he  calta^  lilbarge  oxide  of  lead* 

Of  what  doei  oxygen  cooftisty  is  the  next  question,  and  this 
cannot  be  answered  ;  oxygen  behaves  like  lead  in  refusing  to 
confess  its  composition^ and  therefore  is  called  an  element. 

The  operation  of  discovering  the  elements  of  litharge,  or  of 
airf  other  compound^  is  called  analysis;  and  it  is  found  that  the 
elements  so  elicited,  when  presented  to  each  other  under  certain 
conditions,  will  unite  and  form  the  original  componnd :  this  is 
called  synthesis. 

When  elements  elicited  analytically  combine  synthetically^ 
and  form  the  original  compound,  the  Chemist  is  confident  of 
having  performed  his  experiments  with  accuracy ;  but  with  regard 
to  organic  substances,  A9r.  Griffiths  remarked,  there  are  strange 
insurmountable  barriers  to  synthetical  operations. 

If  the  Chemist  take  another  well-known  substance,  yiz.,  white 
lead,  and  experiment  upon  it,  he  finds  that  he  can  analyze  it, 
and  obtain  from  it  oxide  of  lead  and  carbonic  aeid  ;  he  therefore 
calls  white  lead  a  compoundy  and  denotes  its  constitution  in 
precise  terms  as  a  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Is  carbonic  add  an  element  or  a  compound  ?  Analysis  proves 
it  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  carbon^  and  of  what  does 
carbon  consist  ?  The  Chemist  is  silent,  he  cannot  analyze  carbon, 
and  therefore  must  rank  it  with  lead  and  oxygen  as  an  element. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  separate  white  lead  into  oxide  of  lead  and 
carbonic  add,  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  these  compotmds 
are  familiarly  called  the  proximate  elements  of  the  white  lead, 
because  they  are  nearest  to  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  they 
viW  directly  unite  to  reproduce  the  substance,  but  lead,  oxygen^ 
and  carbon,  of  which  oxide  of  lead  and  carbonic  acid  respectively 
consist,  require  great  skill  for  their  mutual  separation,  and  even 
then  cannot  be  analysed,  and  are  therefore  called  ultimate 
eletnentSy  meaning  elements  elicited  when  the  analysis  of  white 
lead  is  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  in  the  present 
atate  of  Chemistry. 

By  experiments  of  this  nature,  the  Chemist  has  gained  the 
curious  and  important  information  (slightly  noticed  upon  the 
threshold  of  this  inquiry),  that  not  only  do  elements  unite  to  form 
compounds,  ex»  gr.  lead  and  oxygen  to  form  oonde  of  lead,  and 
oxygen  and  carbon  to  form  carbonic  add  i  but  these  compounds 
in  their  turn  unite  and  produce  a  complex  compound  called  ear- 
bonate  of  oxide  of  lead.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
primary  and  secondary  combination. 

In  this  style  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  place  before  the  Society 
several  experiments  and  models  illustrative  of  the  various  points 
under  discussion.     He  adverted  to  the  volumnious  list  of  fifty- 
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five  elemenU,  which  the  Chemist  is  compelled  to  acknowledge ; 
and  stated,  that  by  their  mutual  admixture  and  combination/ 
they  formed  that  endless  chain  of  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
tions whose  investigation  may  worthily  engage  the  Chemist  for 
his  lifetime  in  active  employment,  useful  alike  to  himself  and 
his  fellow*creatures. 

'*  The  beauty  and  the  fascination  of  Chemistry,"  said  Mr. 
Griffiths,  "  consist  in  the  constant  appeal  to  experiment,  and' 
the  utter  impossibility  of  anticipating  the  result  of  presenting 
different  substances  to  each  other." 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Chemical  affinity  was  next  explained, 
and  its  distinguishing  feature  stated  to  be,  that  substances 
when  they  combine  lose  their  individual  characters,  and  no 
means  can  separate  them ;  and,  although  many  experiments 
captivate  by  the  brilliancy  they  display  whilst  affinity  is  pro- 
ceeding, the  Chemist  is  not  satisfied  until  he  ascertains  the  de* 
finite  weight  of  the  elements  concerned,  and  of  the  compounds 
produced.  The  Chemist  makes  a  constant  appeal  to  the  balance : 
all  his  experiments  of  refined  research  are  conducted  by  weight; 
and  he  finds  that  204  parts  by  weight  of  lead  will  combine  with 
8  part9,  by  weight,  of  oxygen^  to  constitute  1 1 2  parts,  by  weight, 
oi  oxide  of  lead;  and  further,  that  these  1 12  of  oxide  of  lead, 
will  exert  affinity  for  22  parts  by  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  to 
constitute  134  parts  by  weight  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead. 
fie  ascertains  that  to  constitute  carbonic  acid,  16  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen,  exert  affinity  for  and  combine  with  6  parts 
by  weight  of  carbon.  Pursuing  his  researches  amidst  the  host 
of  elements  and  compounds,  he  discovers  that  they  all  exert 
affinity  for  each  other  in  defimte  weights,  and  that  he  has  no 
power  of  forcing  their  affinity  in  any  proportions  that  his  will 
may  suggest:  hence  arises  the  wonderful  precision,  the  great 
beauty  of  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry,  and  as  the  greater 
number  of  powerful  medicines  now  employed  emanate  from  the 
laboratory,  a  correct  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Chemical  aiEnity,  and  of  the  definite  weights  in  which  it  is  ex-^ 
erted,  becomes  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  Pharmacy,  for 
without  such  certain  information,  founded  upon  experiment, 
.  neither  the  preparation  nor  the  exhibition  of  medicines  can  be 
successfully  and  safely  couducted. 

**  These  facts,"  continued  the  lecturer,  "  regarding  the 
weight  in  which  elements  and  compounds  combine,  have  been 
most  laboriously  and  accurately  studied  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  they  are  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  doctrine, 
called  *  The  Theory  of  Definite  Proportions,'  which  has  the  most 
extensive  and  extraordinary  bearings  upon  every  department  of 
Chemistry  and  of  Pharmacy." 
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The  general  law  upon  which  tlik  doctrine  rests  may  be  thus 
stated: — ^whatever  be  the  proportion  by  weight  in  which  one 
body  combines  with  another,  it  preserves  the  same  relative  pro* 
portion  in  its  combination  with  all  other  bodies* 

The  Chemist  must  fix  upon  a  standardf  with  which  to  compare 
the  other  elementary  and  compound  bodies.  Hydrogen,  the 
most  attenuated  form  of  all  ponderable  matter,  being  called 
unit^,  and  from  it  deducing  the  weights  of  elements  and 
their  compounds,  the  Chemist  finds  that  their  numbers  are 
simple  multiples  of  the  standard  unit^  and,  therefore,  whole 
numbers.  Such  were  exhibited  in  the  diagrams  to  which  the 
lecturer  referred,  and  he  stated  that  they  might  be  called  re* 
presentative^  proportional^  equivalent y  or  more  concisely, 
atomic  numbers ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  mystery  attached  to 
them,  as  many  students  even  tolerably  well  versed  in  Chemistry 
are  apt  to  imagine— they  result  from  experiment,  and  the  manner 
of  ascertaining  them  was  fully  detailed. 

The  term  atomic  number^  meaning  the  weight  of  a  substance 
which  enters  into  combination  with  any  other  substance,  referred 
to  the  standard  unit  of  hydrogen ;  thus,  the  number  of  lead  is 
105,  of  oxygen  8,  of  oxide  of  lead,  112. 

But  in  the  vast  circle  of  experimental 'Chemistry,  it  is  found 
that  substances  frequently  combine  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  each  succeeding  proportion  is  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  first;  thus,  the  number  of  carbon  is  6,  it  com* 
bines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  14  of  carbonic  oxide^  and  with 
twice  8,  or  16,  of  oxygen  to  form  22  of  carbonic  acid^  and  such 
22  of  carbonic  acid  combine  with  112  of  oxide  of  lead  to  con* 
stitute  134  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  lead. 

Many  beautiful  illustrations  were  next  selected  from  the  com- 
pounds of  mercury  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur; 
and  of  those  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen,  &c.  The  primary  union 
of  elements,  and  the  secondary  union  of  compounds^  in  definite 
weights,  present  all  those  extraordinary  substances  which  are  of 
such  surpassing  importance  in  Pharmacy ;  and,  in  order  to  denote 
their  actual  composition  with  as  much  precision  as  possible  the 
Chemist  has  framed  a  particular  language,  or  nomenclature,  the 
leading  principles  of  wnich  were  next  explained. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  incompatability  was  then  discussed ; 
the  production  of  solid  precipitates  from  clear  solutions;  a 
general  account  of  the  operation  of  tests  ;  the  evolution  of  nitric 
acid  from  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  production 
of  hydrochloric  acid  from  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  add, 
was  afterwards  undertaken ;  and  the  strict  line  of  distinction 
between  educts  and  products  wm  drawn  and  particularly  insisted 
upon.    At  this  stage  of  the  lecture,  the  action  of  oxj^acids  and 
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k^draeids  upon  metalu  and  tbeir  oxides,  and  Ibe  production  of 
calomel  and  corrosive  subltmate»  were  explained  and  illustrated 
by  experiments,  and  cubical  nkodels,  better  calculated  to  impress 
facts  upon  the  mind  than  mere  diagrams*  AH  these  results  of 
the  union  of  elements,  the  interchange  of  ultimate  and  proximate 
elements  ensue,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  are  amenable  to 
the  theory  of  definite  proportions  :  it  is  thus  that  the  Pharma** 
ceutist  is  enabled  to  obtain  his  medicines  at  all  times  of  the  tame 
€omposiiion^  and  that  the  Physician  is  enabled  to  put  confidence 
in  their  exhibition  as  remedies  for  disease. 

Mr.  Griffiths  then  stated  the  investigation  of  the  chemical 
habitudes  and  properties  of  organic  matter  to  be  more  difficult 
than  that  of  inorganic  ;  but  still  the  Chemist  shrinks  not  from 
the  task,  his  duty  being  to  ascertain  the  elements  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  He  finds  that  vegetable  and  animal  matters 
all  admit  of  analysis  into  proximate  elements  of  the  utmost 
utility,  ex.gr.  gum,  sugar,  starch,  acids,  gelatine,  fibrin,  albumen, 
&Ci ;  and  discovers  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  these  and  all 
other  organic  compounds  are  probably  only  four  in  number,  viz., 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — so  that  the  diversified 
array  of  organized  matter  (as  far  as  his  humble  knowledge  goes) 
Appears  to  result  not  from  the  union  of  a  vast  number  of  ultimate 
elements,  but  from  that  of  the  above  four,  in  proportions  only 
slightly  varied. 

All  organic  matter  admits  of  ultimate  analysis,  but  synthesis 
k  out  of  question ;  present  the  ultimate  elements  to  each  other 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances — endeavour  to  excite  their 
combination  by  the  powers  of  light,  heat,  or  electricity,  they  will 
not  unite  to  produce  the  original  organic  matter  from  whence 
they  were  elicited. 

The  proximate  elements  which  are  separable  from  organic 
matter  by  various  operations  of  Chemistry,  are  of  vast  import- 
ance  in  Pharmacy;  for  example,  the  various  acids,  oils,  resins,  &c* 
the  vegeto-alkalies,  or  active  principles  of  opium,  of  yellow  and 
of  pale  bark,  known  as  morphia,  quinia,  cmcAonta,  and  their 
compounds  with  acids  in  definite  proportions,  constitute  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  Chemistry  in  its  application  to 
Pharmacy.  And  though  it  be  true  that  the  amount  or  weight  of 
the  vegeto-alkalibs  educed,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  opium, 
bark,  &c.,  yet  when  obtained  they  are  of  definite  atomic  const!* 
tution,  and  display  their  affinities  with  organic  aud  inorganic 
acids  with  undeviating  exactitude. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  adverted  to  the  processes  of  crystal- 
lization, distillation,  sublimation,  calcination,  and  stated  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  process  in  Pharmacy  which  does  not  depend 
vpoa  Chemistry, 
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ON  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM, 

WITH  A  NEW  METHOD  EOll  ITS  FORMATION. 
BY  R,  PHILLIPS,  J  UN, 

Having  occasion  to  obtain  some  of  this  preparation  for  a  che- 
mical test,  I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  it  in  a 
state  of  pnrity,  and  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is,  I  believe,  generally  adulterated,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the  impurities  contained 
in  six  samples  procured  at  different  Chemists.  No.  1  was  strongly 
ialkaline,  and  contained  water,  iodate  of  potash,  and  a  chloride  of 
potassium  or  sodium.  No.  2  was  almost  the  same  as  No.  I,  with 
the  exception  that  it  contained  a  larger  quantity  of  iodate. 
No.  3,  slightly  alkaline,  no  water,  but  a  trace  of  an  iodate  and  a 
chloride.  No.  4  as  No.  1.  No.  5:  this  sample  was  almost  pure, 
containing  only  a  trace  of  an  iodate  and  water.  No.  6  as  No.  1. 
In  drawing  your  attention  to  these  facts,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
considered  as  desirous  of  throwing  the  blame  on  the  Chemists — 
it  principally  rests  with  the  manufacturer,  although  at  the  same 
time  I  must  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Chemist  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  so  important  a  medicine.  The  tests  are 
extremely  simple.  The  notes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  furnish 
methods  for  the  detection  of  water,  potash,  and  carbonate  of 
potash.  For  the  detection  of  a  chloride,  it  is  stated  ten  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  ought  to  decompose  10.24  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  if  more  than  this  be  required,  it  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  chloride.  This  process  is,  however,  rather  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory ;  a  better  one  is  to  decompose  the  iodide  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  wash  the  precipitate  well  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  digest  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia.  If  the 
filtered  solution,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
it  is  chloride  of  silver,  and  denotes  the  ])resence  of  a  chloride  of 
potassium  or  sodium.  In  testing  for  iodate  of  potash,  fome  of 
the  sample  to  be  examined  is  to  be  dissolved  in  cold  distilled 
water,  the  solution  is  to  be  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  a 
solution  of  starch  added.  If  the  mixed  solutions  do  not  become 
of  a  dark  colour,  no  iodate  is  present.  It  may,  perhaps,  also  be 
as  well  to  mention  that  the  salt,  if  pure,  is  but  slightly  deliquescent. 

The  process  generally  made  use  of  for  the  manufacture  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  is,  I  believe,  to  take  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  and  after  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  iodine,  to  boil 
them  down  to  dryness,  and  to  fuse  the  salt  in  order  to  decompose 
the  iodate  of  potash  formed.    This  process  is  open  to  many 
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objections.  The  potash  is  always  added  in  excess  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  taking  definite  quantities  of  it,  and  in  some 
experiments  1  have  made,  I  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  so  to 
completely  fuse  the  salt  as  to  decompose  the  iodate  of  potash 
without  rendering  some  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  volatile  by 
the  heat  employed. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  process  answers  well  if  great  care  is  taken. 
By  it  an  iodide  of  iron  is  first  formed,  which  is  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  protoxide  of 
iron. remaining  insoluble,  and  an  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution. 
The  principal  objections  to  this  process  are,  that  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  all  iron  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  there  being  always  a  slight  trace  of  iodate  of  potash 
present* 

Another  method  is  by  boiling  lime  with  iodine,  thus  forming  an 
iodate  of  lime  and  an  iodide  of  calcium,  fusing  the  mixture  to 
decompose  the  iodate,  and  then  precipitating  the  lime  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  carbonate  of  lime  and  an  iodide  of 
potassium  being  formed.  In  trying  this  process,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  I  could  add  a  body  which  would  decompose  the  iodate 
of  lime,  the  trouble  and  loss  of  fusion  would  be  avoided,  and 
this  body  I  found  in  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is  easily  prepared 
by  precipitation  with  the  alkalies  from  the  protosulphate  of  iron. 
The  precipitate  must  be  washed  by  decantation,  on  account  of  its 
being  rapidly  converted  into  the  peroxide,  if  exposed  to  the  air 
until  the  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium. 
By  this  process  the  iodate  was  decomposed,  its  oxygen  uniting 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  form  peroxide ;  it  was,  however,  so 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  as  to  be  valueless.  I  found  that 
on  mixing  the  iodine  directly  with  the  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
latter  was  converted  into  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potash. 
The  following  is  a  diagram  of  the  decomposition  that  ensues, 
except  that  potash  is  substituted  for  carbonate  of  potash,  as  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled. 

1  atom  of  Iodate  of  Potash. 

1  atom  of  Iodic  Acid.        1  Potash. 

5  atoms   5  3  Oxjgen  Iodine  1  ?    6  atoms 

of  Potash  i  5  Potassium         Iodine  5  )  of  Iodine. 

5  atoms  of  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

The  protoxide  of  iron  was  then  added,  when  the  iodate  of 

potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iodate  of  lime,  was  decomposed, 

with  the  folbwing  changes  :*— 

12  atoms  of  Peroxide  of  Iron. 

12  Oxygen)        12  atoms  of 
1  atom  of      5  6  Oxygen  12  Iron      J  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

Iodate  of  Potash  ( 1  Potassium?  1  atom  of 

1  Iodine       >  Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Peroxide  of  iron  being  a  sesquioxide,  that  is  to  say,  con- 
taming  one  atom  and  a  half  of  oxygen. combined  with  one  of 
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the  metal,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  iodate 
be  decomposed,  that  for  eYery  atom  of  carbonate  of  potash 
used,  there  should  be  two  present  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The 
quantities,  therefore,  to  be  taken,  are  two  atoms  or  280  parts  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  which  are  to  be  decomposed  into  two 
atoms  of  protoxide,  one  atom  or  125  parts  of  iodine,  and  one 
atom  or  83.5  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  P.  L.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  liability  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  become  per* 
oxide,  it  is  better  to  take  rather  more  of  the  protosulphate. 

The  protoxide,  when  washed,  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  iodine 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  the  proportion  of  water  employed  being 
half  a  pint  to  one  ounce  of  iodine.  The  mixture  is  at  first  to  be 
gradually  heated,  and  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  The  solutba 
afterwards  ought  to  be  exactly  neutral  to  slightly  reddened  litmus 
paper;  if  iodine  be  found  in  excess,  which  may  be  proved  by  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  starch  to  a  little  of  it,  more  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  must  be  added;  if,  on  the . contrary,  it  be 
alkaline,  more  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  iodine. 

The  sesquioxide  of  iron  remaining  after  being  washed  until  the 
liquor  gives,  when  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  no  blue  colour  if 
solution  of  starch  be  added,  may  be  heated  red  hot  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  beautifully  pure  preparation  remains,  which,  on  account 
of  its  easy  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid,  might  be  used  with 
much  advantage  in  the  preparation  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron.  I  have  several  times  mentioned  a  solution  of 
starch :  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  it  requires  a  temperature 
of  about  170°  to  dissolve  this  substance. 

Craiffs  Court,  June  25th,  1844. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  SENNA. 

BY  MR.  H.  DEAHE. 

The  experiments  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper, 
were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  determining  the  best  method 
of  extracting  the  active  soluble  principles  from  senna,  so  as  to 
found  thereon  a  good  formula  for  a  concentrated  infusipn,  and 
also  of  ascertaining  the  relative  quantities  of  extract  contained  in 
infusions  ofdifferent  densities,  prepared  from  several  kinds  of  senna. 

The  following  were  the  kinds  of  senna  employed :  1st,  fine 
picked  Alexandrian ;  2d,  small  Alexandrian,  as  usually  met 
with  ;  3d,  the  same  fanned,  to  separate  the  stalks,  stones,  &c. ; 
4th,  fine  Tinnevelly  ;  5th,  common  East  Indian. 

Three  sets  of  experiments  were  wade.  In  the  first,  the  pro- 
portions of  the. ingredients  were  calculated  to  produce  an  infusion 
eight  times  the  strength,  —  in  the  second  and  third  only  four 
times  the  strength  of  infusion  of  senna  of  the  Ix>ndon  Phar- 
macopoeia. 
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hi  the  first  and  second  sets  of  experimeots,  the  senna  htm  ex- 
hausted by  means  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  and 
five  parts  of  water.  In  the  third  set,  water  alone  was  used^  and 
a  fifth  part  of  spirit  afterwards  added  to  the  infusion. 

In  every  instance  the  specific  gravity  was  taken  with  a  1 000* 
grain  bottle ;  and  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  placed  against  the 
specific  gravity  in  the  tables,  is  tlie  quantity  contained  in  the 
bottieful  of  fluid  at  the  density  specified. 

The  extracU  were  dried  on  a  sand«bath  until  they  were  hard 
enough  to  resist  any  impression  from  the  finger-nail. 

Tl^  following  were  the  formulee  adopted  :  -^ 

VmST  SET   OF  EXFERnfSNTS. 

A.  Seima  15  oz.  troy  weight. 

I>iiuted  spirit  (1  part  spirit  to  5  ports  water)  SO  i.oz. 
Hac^ate  forty-eight  hours  with  frequent  and  forcible  stirring  in  a 
covered  vessel ;  then  press  off,  and  to  the  pressed  leaves  add  another 
20  fl.oz.  of  the  diluted  spirit ;  macerate  as  before  twelve  hours,  and 
,  again  press. 
1.  Take  note  of  quantity  and  sp.  grav.  of  Ist  pressiBg. 
a.  Ditto  ditto         2d  ditto 

3.  When  the  liquors  have  become  dear  by  subsidence,  add  to  the  liquor 
first  pressed  off  as  much  of  the  second  as  will  make  it  measure 
19  fluuc;  evaporate  the  remainder  down  to  1  H^z.  and  add  it  to 
the  former,  that  the  whole  may  measure  20  tLjoz.  This  liquor  wHl 
then  bear  a  relation  to  the  infusion  of  the  London  Fhannaoopooia 
of  1  part  to  8  parts,  t.  e,  supposing  the  senna  to  be  exhausted. 
•   4.  Note  the  produce  and  its  sp.  grav.,  and  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  it 


B.  Bit  the  exhausted  leaves,  and  note  their  loss  by  the  process. 

C.  Infuse  15  drs.  of  the  leaves  B  in  20  fi.  oz.of  boiling  disti&ed  water  for 

two  hours,  and  strain. 
1.  Note  its  sp.  grav.  and  the  quantity  of  dry  extrsct  it  contains. 

D.  Infuse  15  drs.  of  the  leaves  Bin  20  flx>z.  of  cold  distilled  water  for  twenty 

hours,  and  strain. 
1.  Note  its  sp.  grav.  and  tiie  quantity  of  dry  extract  it  contains. 

SECOND   SET   OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

A.  Senna  7|  oz.  troy  weight. 

Diluted  spirit  (1  part  spirit  to  5  parts  water)  20  fLoa. 

Formula  in  other  respects  the  same  as  in  first  set  of  experi-* 
ments.  The  product  in  this  case  is  intended  to  be  four  times  the 
strength  of  the  infusion  of  senna  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 

THIRD  SET  OF  SXFSBJACENTS. 
A.  Senna,  leaves  7|  oz.  troy. 
Cold  diitilled  water  20  fl.oz. 

Macerate  twenty-four  hours  with  frequent  and  forcible  stirring  in  a 
ooverod  vessd ;  then  press  off,  and  to  the  pressed  leaves  add  another 
20  fl.oz.  of  water,  macerate  six  boors,  and  again  press. 

1.  Note  quantity  and  sp.  grav.  of  Ist  presiiiig. 

2.  Ditto  ditto  2d  ditto. 

3.  T6  the  first  pressing  add  3}  fl  oz.  of  Rect.  Sp.  Wine  (|fli  part  ofao  floz.), 

evaporate  the  seoond  to  such  a  quantky  that,  when  added  to  I3ie 
9tfaer,  the  whole  shaJlmeaaore -20  fl.Qz. 

4.  Note  the  sp.  grav.  and  quantity  of  dry  extract  it  containa. 

der  of  the  process  as  in  the  previous  sets. 
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It  is  obvious,  a  given  quantity  of  water  be  put  on  a  sub- 
stance for  infusion,  that  when  the  infusion  is  complete,  and  a6 
evaporation  has  taken  place  (luring  the  maceration,  there  must 
still  be  the  original  quantity  of  water,  plus  the  matter  dissolved 
out  of  the  substance  infused.  Yet  when  the  strongest  pressure 
is  applied,  a  portion  remains  that  no  pressure  will  remove,  but 
which  may  be  removed  by  a  further  infusion  in  a  fresh  portion  of 
fluid. 

In  the  first  series  of  experimentsy  the  second  infusion,  A  2, 
did  not  bring  uj^  the  results,  A  3,  to  the  same  den»ty  or  strength 
as  the  portions  first  pressed  off,  A  I ;  consequently  the  quai\tity 
of  fluid  employed  was  not  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  exhaustion* 
A  further  confirmation  of  this  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  infusions  C  and  D  in  the  same  table,  where 
the  infusion  of  the  leaves  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  in  hot  and 
cold  water,  exhibits  a  considerable  density  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  products  described  in  the  subsequent  tables. 

It  was  with  much  difficulty  the  first  twenty  fluidounces  of  the 
liquid  employed  could  be  made  to  perfectly  penetrate  the  leaves 
in  either  case  recorded.  On  repeating  the  experiments,  the  whole 
results  were  uniformly  the  same,  and  this  formula  was  abandoned 
as  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  table  exhibits  a  much  more  satisfactory  appearance. 
In  these  experiments,  only  half  the  quantity  of  senna  was 
employed,  equivalent  to  double  the  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the 
exhaustion  appears  to  have  been  sufliciently  complete. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  effect  of  the  process  has  been- 
remarkably  uniform   in  every  instance ;  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
conclude,  the  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  three  processes 
must  be  just,  and,  indeed^  the  tables  show  what  we  should  expect 
would  be  the  result. 

In  the  table  No  2,  looking  at  the  density  of  the  produce  A  3, 
the  order  of  precedence  stands,  first,  picked  Alexandrian; 
secondly,  Tinnevelly;  thirdly,  common  East  Indian;  lastly, 
small  Alexandrian.  In  A  4,  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  contained 
in  a  given  quantity  of  the  fluid  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

A  reference  to  the  columns  A  4,  in  the  tables  2  and  3,  shows 
that  either  water  or  the  diluted  spirit  may  be  employed  with 
much  the  same  success  ;  judging  by  the  density  of  the  produce, 
there  is  a  slight  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter.  There  is  also 
a  further  difference,  in  that  the  preparation  with  the  diluted 
spirit  has  a  better  appearance  and  flavour  than  that  made  with 
water ;  the  latter  is  more  opaque,  and  smells  spirituous ;  whereas 
the  other  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  smells  vinous. 

The  specimens  of  senna  employed  in.  the  above  experiments 
were  taken  without  reference  to  their  hygrometric  moisture,  being 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are  usually  met  with  in  commerce. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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On  examining  three  samples  of  senna  kept  in  the  same  situa- 
tamiy  and  during  the  prevalence  of  showery  weather,  7^  os. 
Apothecaries'  weight  of  each  lost,  by  drying  on  a  steam-pan,  as- 
follows :  Picked  Alexandrian,  Bf  drs. ;  Tinnevelly,  6ff  drs. ; 
Common  East  Indian,  7-|  drs. 

In  table  3,  No.  7,  the  small  senna  employed  ivas  fanned 
Wore  using,  and,  by  this  process,  one-third  of  its  weight  was 
separated,  as  stones,  stalk?,  and  argel ;  and  so  much  of  the 
latter,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  might  possibly  be  m* 
troduced  as  an  adulteration  in  the  broken  state ^o  avoid  detee^ 
tion«  After  these  matters  have  been  separated,  the  produce  exhibits 
a  density  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  picked  senna,  No.  9« 
In  table  4,  where  the  simple  infusions  are  set  down  for  comparison, 
the  difference  is  equally  marked.  From  this  it  is  quite  evident 
that  small  senna,  in  its  crude  state,  is  not  fit  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but,  if  used  in  medicine,  should  be  freed  from  its  impuri- 
ties* :  it  is  then  equal  to  the  finest  whole  leaves. 

I'hroughout  the  whole  of  the  experiments,  the  liquor  first 
pressed  from  the  leaves  soon  cleared  by  subsidence.  Not  so  the 
second,  which  would  notclear  in  many  days.  On  a  microscopical 
examination,  the  cause  of  the  opacity  was  found  to  be  a  multitude 
of  exceedingly  minute  crystalline  bodies,  the  raphides  of  the 
leaves.  On  heating  this  thick  infusion,  the  coagulated  albumen 
entangled  the  raphides  with  it,  and  left  the  liquor  quite  clear. 

The  above  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formula 
first  tried  is  not  capable  of  exhausting  the  leaves,  but  that  the 
second  is  perfectly  so,  and  that  if  evaporation  in  the  preparation 
of  concentrated  infusions  is  to  be  avoided  as  injurious,  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  third  formula  is  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  the  result  obtained  from  it  is  both  thick  and  less 
pleasant;  and  not  so  easily  prepared,  because  in  warm  weather 
t\ie  number  of  hours  the  water  is  necessarily  in  contact  with  the 
leaves,  induces  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition,  that  is  avoided 
by  the  use  of  spirit. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing— 

That  Alexandrian  senna  of  the  best  quality  is  superior  to  all  the 
others  for  the  quantity  of  extract  it  contains,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  preferred. 

That  the  small  Alexandrian  seiiha,  sifiings  of  the  bales,  should 
never  be  used  without  the  impurities  being  separated. 

That  of  the  East  Indian,  the  large  variety  (Tinnevelly)  is  best, 
but  neither  is  so  full  of  extractive  as  the  Alexandrian,  and  not 
possessing  the  same  fragrance ;  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  it,  but  the 
common  variety  is  belter  than  small  Alexandrian  in  its  crude  state. 

The  following  table  affords  a  view  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
iofusions  of  senna  made  with  hot  andcoid  water^  and  the  quantities 
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of  «zlnict  contained  in  thcfm,  (torn  wfakrh  it  Appears  that  cold 
watef  extracts  the  soluble  and  active  portion  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  well  as  hot  water. 

TABLE  IV, 


H*r  iHFirsEoir. 

COXJ>  IMF17fl»»r. 

Sp.Gfay. 

Orainiof 
Dry  KjLtnct 

Sp.  Qnr. 

OnlBiof 

Dry  JSxtract. 

1.  Picked  Alexandrian  Senna 
St.  Small  ditto,  as  Ko.  3.7 

Second  Series  J 

3.  Ditto  fanned,  as  Ko.  7,  j 

Third  Series 

1.017 
1.0143 

1.016 

1.0114 
1.0155 
1.0135 

1.0025 

36.6 

aa 

33.7 

26.5 
31.8 
29 

3.5 

1.017 
1.013 

1.015 

1.0109 
1.0158 
1.0138 

1.0025 

37.1 
9S.5 

81.1 

24.9 
31.1 
28.7 

3.3 

4.  "Pftnnincff  of  ditto  ......... 

6.  Tinnevelly  Senna  ........ 

fi.  TJast  Ti^fJJJii^  SfiTwia 

7.  Leaves   exhausted    by) 
displacement    ' 

This  table  confirms  the  opinion  above  stated  as  to  the  con^para- 
tive  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  senna,  with  reference  to  the 
extract  yielded  by  them. 

The  small  senna  of  commerce  is  tbe  siftings  of  the  Alexan- 
drian^and  contains  about  one- third  of  its  weight  of  stalks^  stones, 
and  argel-leaves,  frequently  more,  which  must  of  course  lessen  its 
efficacy  as  a  medicine. 

The  infusion  No.  2  was  made  with  such,  and  the  result  shows 
its  inferiority.  No.  3  was  the  same  small  senna  fanned,  and 
although  one -third  of  its  weight  was  removed  as  impurities,  it 
still  retained  a  considerable  quantity  of  argel ;  the  weight  of 
tbe  infusion  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  the  former. 

No.  4,  made  witb  the  fannings  or  refuse  of  No.  2,  shows  by 
its  low  speciBc  gravity  the  cause  of  the  inferior  weight  of  the 
latter;  the  mean  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  being  about  the  same  as 
Ko.  2.  Nos.  2  and  4  very  soon  become  mouldy,  particularly 
the  latter. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  quantity  of  argel  contained  in 
Alexandrian  senna  may  in  some  degree  account  for  its  infusion 
sometimes  changing  very  speedily  ? 

Tinnevelly  senna  stands  next  in  value  to  the  fanned  small  Alex- 
andrian. The  infusions  of  this  senna  were  beautifully  bright, 
but  not  so  fragrant  as  that  from  pure  Alexandrian. 

The  common  East  Indian  senna  seems  to  possess  least  ex- 
tractive. The  infusions  were  bright,  and  much  darker  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  least  agreeable  in  smell. 

The  two  last  kinds  produce  by  far  tbe  brightest  infusions  both 

»2 
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hot  and  coM,  but  in  each  case  the  cold  was  not  so  brigrht  as  the 
hot,  although  they  readily  become  so  when  heated.  Moreover, 
they  appeared  to  keep  much  better  than  the  others. 

No.  7,  in  the  absence  of  any  detailed  experiments  by  displace- 
ment, shows  how  completely  senna  may  be  exhausted  by  that 
method :  compare  this  with  the  infusions  C  and  D,  tables  I,  2, 
and  3.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  dry  extract  per  cent, 
in  some  of  the  infusions  of  the  specific  gravity  above  men- 
tioned : 


Specific  Gravity. 

Dry  Extract  per  Cent. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Dry  Extract  per  Cent. 

1.0595 

17.338 

1.0135 

2.861 

1.P454 

13.822 

1.0114 

2.620 

1.0309 

.      10.572 

1006 

1.123 

1.P298 

10.506 

1.0057 

1.083 

1.0276 

9.410 

1.0045 

.647 

1.023 

8.504 

1.0038 

.481 

1017 

3.598 

1.003 

.418 

1.016 

3.316 

1.004 

.597 

1.0143 

2.957 

1.005 

.796 

Amidst  other  avocations,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  drying  the 
extracts  with  that  degree  of  nicety  that  is  requisite  to  render  them 
of  much  value  in  the  calculation,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  they 
confirm  the  general  conclusion  ;  but  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
the  densities  of  the  infusions  recorded,  and  the  general  conclu- 
sions are  deduced  from  them. 


Dr.  Houlton  observed,  that  he  had  generally  seen  it  stated  in 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  that  the  properties  of  senna  are  in- 
jured by  boiling,  but  that  his  experience  had  led  him  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  as  he  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  decoction  of  senna  instead  of  an  infusion.  The  decoction 
was  boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  he  never  found 
any  deterioration  of  its  properties  on  this  account,  nor  had  he  ob- 
served that  the  senna  thus  prepared  occasioned  griping  more 
than  the  infusion,  which  had  been  stated  to  be  the  case.  He  was 
therefore  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion,  that  in  pre- 

*  My  experiments  by  displacement,  not  having  been  made  for  comparison 
with  the  above,  cannot  fairly  be  placed  by  their  side;  the  average  of  six  ex- 
periments gives  a  density  of  1.031  in  the  result,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
infusions  as  compared  to  that  of  F.  L.  being  1  to  4.  The  quantity  of  spurit 
contained  therein  being  1  in  8  instead  of  1  in  6  makes  the  density  less ;  but 
having  been  subjected  to  evaporation  in  vacuo,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of 
matter  is  separated,  it  must  necessarily  be  so. 
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paring  concentrated  infusion  of  senna  much  injury  was  sukained 
by.  boiling. 

Mr.  Scanlan  said ,  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Donovan  make  a  similar 
remark  in  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Waugh  thought  it  did  not  follow  because  a  decoction  of 
senna  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  an  efficient  pre- 
paration, that  therefore  the  continued  boiling  necessary  to  effect 
Its  concentration,  would  be  unobjectionable. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Dr.  Houlton  had  tried  the 
efficacy  of  the  extract  of  senna  ? 

Dr.  Houlton  replied,  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  extract  of  senna,  and  that  his  remarks  were  not  intended  to 
imply  that  no  injury  could  arise  from  long-continued  boiling:  he 
thought  the  subject  worthy  of  further  investigation. 
.  Mr.  Bell  thought  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Deane  very  interest- 
ing and  nseful,  especially  in  reference  to  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  kinds  of  senna.  These  experiments  tended  to 
confirm  the  opinion  originally  entertained,  that  the  Alexandrian 
variety,  if  uncontaminated,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  oth^r 
kinds,  but  that  the  serious  adulteration  systematically  practised 
upon  it,  so  far  deteriorated  its  value,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  in  this  state  it  was  preferable  to  the  best  specimens  of 
the  East  Indian.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Committee  lately 
proposed  by  Dr.  Pereira,  had  come  into  operation,  means  would 
be  adopted  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  unadulterated  Alexandrian 
senna..  With  respect  to  the  concentrated  infusion,  he  thought 
that  although,  according  to  Mr.  Deane,  a  better  result  was  ob- 
tained by  macerating  the  senna  in  a  weak  spirit,  this  would  not 
80  closely  resemble  the  infusion  at  present  ordered  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, as  would  the  other  prepanion,  in  which  only  water 
was  allowed  to  act  upon  the  senna,  and  the  spirit  was  afterwards 
added. 


Mr.  Scaklan  then  made  the  following  observations 

ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF   LEAD   IN   WATER 
^      CONDENSED  IN  LEAD  PIPES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Squire*8  explanation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  patented  mode  of 
purifying  water  by  means  of  lime,  some  observations  were  made 
about  the  presence  of  lead  in  water ;  and  I  myself  mentioned  the 
fact,  to  which  my  attention  has  lately  been  drawn,  of  the  presence 
of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  lead  in  distilled  water,  which  had 
been  condensed  in  leaden  pipes,  employed  in  a  chemical  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  certaiil  acid  and  saline  solutions. 

This  water,  when  cold,  holds  in  transparent  solution  a  quantity 
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of  oxide  of  le«d,  that  is  readily  made  apparent  when  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  transmitted  through  it ;  and  it  carrief 
along  with  it,  as  it  issues  from  the  waste-pipe  nearly  in  the  boil- 
ing state,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead,  which  is  held  in  me« 
chanical  suspension,  and  deposits  but  slowly,  owing  to  its  state  of 
aggregation. 

When  diBused  through  the  water,  just  as  it  issues  from  tho 
waste  pipe,  or  when  stirred  up,  after  it  has  been  deposited  by 
rest,  this  salt  of  lead  has  the  appearance  of  very  minute  crystals 
of  a  pearly  lustre  ;  but  in  time  these  crystals  subside,  leaving  the 
water  perfectly  transparent ;  and  the  deposited  salt  can  readily 
be  collected  in  quantity  sufficient  for  examination. 

From  the  quantity  of  this  lead  salt  collected  at  certain  times,  I 
was  inclined  to  suspect  that  a  corrosion  of  the  lead  pipes  took 
place  from  leakage  of  some  of  the  acid,  alkaline,  or  saline  solu- 
tions from  without  into  the  steam-pipes,  whenever,  by  ne<ilect  of 
the  boiler  man,  at  night  or  otherwise,  the  steam  was  suffered  to 
go  down,  thereby  causing  inward  pressure  upon  the  pipes ;  bat 
upon  submitting  the  deposited  salt  of  lead  to  examination,  some* 
what  to  my  surprise,  seeing  the  temperature  at  which  it  was 
formed,  I  found  it  to  be  a  carbonate  ;  and  I  also  found  the  water 
in  which  this  salt  had  been  suspended,  perfectly  neutral  to  test-- 
paper, and  free  from  other  saline  matter  than  lead. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  then,  would  appear  to  be  formed  at  or  above 
the  temperature  of  212^,  by  the  action  of  the  steam  alone,  as  it 
issues  from  the  boilers  upon  the  interior  of  the  lead  pipes.  But 
this  steam,  we  know,  is  not  simply  vapour  of  water,  for  it  must 
carry  along  with  it  a  continuous  stream  of  atmospheric  air  and 
carbonic  acid,  arising  from  the  cold  water  with  which  the  boilen 
are  being  continuously  fed,  as,  from  local  circumstances,  the  hot 
water  cannot  with  ease  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  water  is,  as  I  before  stated,  unfit  for  medical  purposes, 
from  this  contamination,  nor  is  it  fitted  for  nice  chemical 
purposes,  from  the  same  cause,  although  the  quantity  of  darbcjiiate 
of  lead  held  in  solution  appears  to  be  exceedingly  minute,  so 
much  so,  as  to  escape  detection  by  any  other  test  than  sulphu* 
retted  hydrogen, unless  the  water  be  previously  evaporated.  The 
carbonafs  of  lead  does  not  appear  to  be  more  soluble  in  hot  l!han 
in  cold  water,  for  the  water  does  not  deposit  any  of  it  on  cooling, 
if  filtered  from  the  mechanically  suspended  carbonate  as  it  isiniea 
from  the  waste  pipe. 

APPARATUS   FOR   THE  GENERATION  OP 
SULPHURETTED   HYDROGEN. 
I  TAKE  the  opportunity,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  as  well 
ms  with  one  to  which  1  sh^tll  just  now  allude,  namely,  the  presence 
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of  arsenic,  in  oar  cojoamisrcial  sulphuric  acid,  iand  ils  consequent 
introd action  into  muriatic  acid,  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  a  very  simple  and  effective  apparatus,  of  little  cost,  fpr 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  at  any  moment,  a  continuous  and 
steady  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  is  made  on  the  principle  of  Dobereiner's  lamp,  and  consists 
of  a  common  cylindrical  vessel  of  brown  stoneware,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  nine  deep,  in  which  is  placed  an  inverted 
funnel  of  the  same  material,  within  which  you  put  a  tray  of  nearly 
the  same  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  deep.  This  tray  must 
stand  up  about  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  outer  vessel, 
and  within  the  funnel,  in  order  to  prevent  escape  of  gas  from 
expansion  by  change  of  temperature,  when  the  generator  is  not 
in  use. 

To  the  tail  of  the  funnel  you  must  adapt  a. piece  of  tin  gas- 
tube,  bent  once  at  a  right  angle,  to  the  other  end  of  which  is 
soldered  a  gas-cock  into  which  may  be  cemented  a  glass  tube  for 
immersion  into  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  A  washing-bottle  may  be 
adapted,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  any  sulphate  of  iron  being  car- 
ried mechanically  from  the  generator  into  the  liquid  under  exa- 
mination. 

Me.  Scanlak  then  alluded  to  the 

PRESENCE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

Having  had  occasion  lately  to  make  a  quantity  of  pure  mu- 
riatic acid,  I  took  what  I  then  conceived  to  be  oil  of  vitriol  made 
from  sulphur,  for  the  purpose,  but  which  I  have  since  learned  is 
made  from  pyrites. 

Knowing  that  neither  iron  nor  lead  could  be  present  in  the  acid, 
and  not  suspecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  I  did  not  test  the 
muriatic  acid  for  metallic  impurities  at  first ;  but  upon  examina* 
tion  subsequently,  the  presence  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  arsenic 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt :  in  fact,  such  a  quantity  as  one  would 
be  surprised  to  find  in  tb^  commonest  commercial  muriatic  acid. 

I  waslong  ago  aware  of  the  existence  of  arsenic  to  a  great 
'extent  in  the  sulphuric  acid  employed  by  the  Lancashire  and 
other  alkali-makers  in  the  north  of  England.  I  have  seen 
arsenious  acid  in  great  quantity  sublime  in  the  kilns,  which  they 
employ  for  roasting  the  pyrites,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Gamble^  an 
extensive  alkali-maker  at  St.  Helens,  told  me  that  when  erecting 
a  new  oil  of  vitriol  chamber,  he  could  not  use  his  own  vitriol  to 
make  hydrogen  for  Delbruck's  patent  blow-pipe,  now  in  us6  f6r 
autogenous  soldering,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  it 
contained.  He  had  to  get  acid  for  this  purpose  from  another 
maker  who  used.sulphur ;.  but  I  confess!  did  not  expect  to  find 
arsenic  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  the  London  acid. 
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I  have  obtained  1.5  grains  sulpburet  of  araeoic  from  2000 
grain- measures  of  this  acid,  which  is  in  other  respects  quite 
pure.     This  very  large  quantity  arises  from  the  employment 

of  two  atoms  s  H,  to  decompose  the  salt  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Gregory. 

ON  EXTRACT  OF  HEMLOCK. 

BT  BfR.  SCANLAK. 

Some  time  ago,  my  friend  Mr.  Morson  did  me  the  favour  to 
lay  before  you  a  specimen  of  extract  of  hemlock,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  the  albumen  was  separated.  My  attention  has 
been  lately  drawn  to  the  preparation  of  the  green  extracts,  and 
I  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  their  prepara- 
tion. 

Several  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  my  late  partner, 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Dublin,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  preparing  annually 
large  quantities  of  belladonna  extract  from  the  plant  which  we 
ourselves  cultivated  in  the  ground  attached  to  the  factory.     At 

'  first  we  had  constant  complaints  of  our  extract  becoming  mouldy, 
but  ever  since  we  adopted  the  plan  of  separating  the  albumen, 
we  found  this  extract,  as  well  as  henbane,  to  keep  without 
moulding  for  years.  I  first  saw  the  fact  noticed  in  Chevalliers 
Pharmacy,  that  the  moulding  of  these  extracts  was  caused  by 
the  vegetable  albumen. 

The  mode  of  separating  the  albumen  is  this :  You  let  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  plant  operated  upon  stand  till  the  chlorophyll  has 
separated,  then  decant  the  clear  liquor  and  heat  it  to  about  140, 
when  the  albumen  coagulates,  arid  is  very  readily  separated  by  a 
strainer ;  the  filtered  liquor  is  now  evaporated,  and  the  chlorophyll 

*  stirred  in  as  the  extract  thickens.  Extracts  prepared  in  this  way 
are  much  smoother  than  if  the  albumen  be  suffered  to  remain,  and 
will  keep  any  length  of  time.  The  amount  of  the  albumen  is  so 
small  as  compared  to  the  whole  extract,  that  it  does  not  materially 
affect  the  strength  of  the  preparation.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
framers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  would  direct  the  chlorophyll  also 
to  be  separated,  as  it  is,  I  believe,  as  well  as  the  albumen,  inactive. 
In  an  accurate  experiment  I  made  upon  the  juice  of  conium, 
I  found  the  coagulated  albumen  to  be  to  the  extract  without  the 
chlorophyll  as  one  to  ten,  that  is,  a  portion  of  juice  freed  com- 
pletely from  chlorophyll  by  filtration,  coagulated  by  heat  and 
filtered  again,  gave  one  part  of  albumen  and  ten  parts  of  extract ; 
and  two  experiments  from  equal  quantities  of  expressed  juice 
gave: 

Extract  free  from  albumen,  but  containing  chloropbylle ...  40 

Ezthict  containing  both 47 

47  :  100  ::  40  :  85  or  15  per  cent 
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PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  a  paper  was  read 

ON  BARBADOES  NAPHTHA. 

BY  MR.  TYLEE. 

A  MISTAKE  has  imperceptibly  crept  into  some  of  our  best  works 
on  Materia  Medica,  on  the  Petroleum  Barbadense,  and  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  excellent  Society  to  the  following  true 
indication  of  the  genuine  characteristics  of  that  article. 

I  will  first  refer  to  the  directions  given  by  Professor  Faraday 
for  distinguishing  the  true  Barbadoes  rock  oil,  or  green 
mineral  naphtha,  from  the  spurious  substances  sold  under  the 
name  of  Barbadoes  tar;  and  by  following  these,  and  making  a 
proper  use  of  the  seeing,  smelling^  and  tasting  faculties,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  detecting  the  genuine  from  the 
adulterated.  First,  colour :  a  very  distinctive  character  exists  in 
the  apparent  colours  of  the  true  and  spurious.  The  true  has 
always  a  greenish  hue  given  by  reflected  light,  in  addition  to  its 
brown  colour  (which  is  not  so  deep  as  the  spurious) ;  this  is  most 
evident  on  looking  at  the  rock  oil  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the 
bottle  ;  it  varies  in  different  positions,  so  as  to  give  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  to  the  colojiir,  appearing  sometimes  as  a  greenish- 
brown.  The  term  dusky  green-brown,  perhaps,  conveys  the  best 
impression  ;  but  although  the  shade  may  vary,  it  is  never  absent. 

The  spurious  preparation  is  browner  than  the  true  substance ; 
and  when  in  a  bottle,  has  a  decided  and  definite  dark  brown 
colour,  at  times  appearing  black,  but  the  peculiar  green  reflection 
of  light,  so  characteristic  of  the  Barbadoes  rock  oil,  never  occurs 
in  it. 

The  true  is  more  fluid  than  the  spurious;  for  when  a  bottle 
contaiuing  it  is  inclined,  the  contents  flow  immediately ;  whereas 
tbe  spurious  flows  with  difficulty,  and  is  more  like  soft  pitch; 
and  if  a  bottle  of  each  be  placed  upright,  the  true  soon  flows  down 
and  oflf  the  sides,  while  the  spurious  recjjuires  a  long  time  for 
the  purpose.  The  same  difference  in  fluidity  may  be  observed 
by  putting  a  wire  into  the  article,  and  if  quickly  taken  out,  not 
more  than  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  quantity  of  the  true  will  adhere 
to  it,  in  comparison  with  the  spurious,  when  tried  in  the  same 
.way.  If  some  of  each  sort  be  put  upon  plates  of  glass,  atod 
.warmed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  diflerence  of  fluidity  or 
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adhesion  exists  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  may  be  as  easily 
discerned. 

The  odour  also  affords  a  good  distinction.  The  smell  of  the 
true  is  peculiar  and  distinct,  and  unlike  that  of  any  artificial 
product:  but  this  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  trial.  The 
spurious  partakes  very  much  of  the  smell  of  lampblack  or  printer's 
ink,  from  which  the  true  is  perfectly  free ;  and  the  spurious  has 
none  whatever  of  that  smell  so  peculiar  to  the  true.  When  the 
specimens  are' warmed,  the  distinction  in  smell  is  much  more 
evident. 

The  taste  likewise  affords  another  very  good  distinction.  If  a 
little  of  the  spurious  be  rubbed  on  the  tongue,  it  proved  to  be 
nearly  insipid;  but  at  length  a  taste  like  that  of  dryin^roil  or 
printer's  ink  is  perceived,  and  alternately  the  taste  assimilates  to 
common  tar.  But  upon  introducing  a  little  of  the  true,  a  strong 
aromatic  taste  is  quickly  perceived,  which  remains  for  some  time 
in  the  mouth.  The  true  is  eight  or  ten  times  more  potent  in 
affecting  the  tongue  than  the  spurious.  In  making  this  sort  of 
trial,  the  spurious  must  always  be  tasted  first ;  for  if  the  true 
be  first  applied,  its  taste  is  so  strong  that  the  spurious  cannot  be 
perceived. 

The  touch  is  another  mode  of  detecting  the  difference;  for 
when  the  true  is  tried  by  rubbing  it  between  the  finger,  it  feels 
smooth  and  oily;  whereas  the  spurious  is  more  adhesive  and 
stringy. 

Lastly,  ether  affords  a  distinction  between  the  substances.  If 
.a  small  quantity  of  both,  the  true  and  spurious,  be  put  into  sepa- 
rate glasses,  and  ether  poured  upon  each,  and  shaken  only  for  a 
moment,  so  that  very  little  may  be  dissolved,  that  portion  over 
.the  true  will  acquire  the  power  of  exhibiting  a  greenish  light  co- 
Jour,  when  held  up  and  looked  at ;  and  on  observing  the  other 
portion  which  contains  the  spurious,  for  want  of  this,  there  is  so 
«triking  a  difference  that  the  two  glasses  cannot  be  easily  mistaken 
;ODe  for  the  other.  If  the  ether  be  afterwards  made  to  take  up 
much  more  of  the  substances,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  dis« 
tinction  will  appear  in  the  deep-coloured  solutions  that  were  to 
the  observed  in  the  substances  themselves,  particularly  that  dusky 
^eeaish  reflection  so  peculiar  to  the  solution  of  the  true  Bar- 
Sftdoes  rock  oil. 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  those  errors  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 

Dr.  Pereira  states,  in  his  Materia  Medka,  that  Barbadoeis 
petroleum,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  has  the  consistence  of  treacle; 
ks  colour  is  reddUsk- brown  or  blackish ;  lU  odour  and  taste  are 
'Mfuminous;  it  floats  on  water ;  is  combustible,  yielding  a  thick 
Irfafdc  smoke,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residaum  r  it  is  inso- 
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luble  in  water.  By  distillation,  fi?e  parts  by  measure  yield 
rather  more  than  four  parts  of  a- yellow  oily  fluid,  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  liquid  carbohydrogen  obtained  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil-gas,  but  dissimilar  to  naphtha.  The 
residuum  in  the  retort  is  a  substance  anatogous  to  asphaltum. 

On  referring  to  Dr.  Christison's  Dispensatory,  we  find  that  the 
petroleum,  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad,  has  a  jet-black  colour;  a 
peculiar,  not  agreeable,  bituminous  odour,  and  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream  or  treacle.  Under  exposure  to  air,  it  gra^lually 
hardens  to  the  consistency  of  pitch.  Heat  increases  its  liquidity, 
but  does  not  render  it  a  thoroughly  mobile  fluid ;  and  a  higher 
heat  expels  a  naphthous  liquid,  whose  properties  have  not  been 
carefully  examined  ;  acid,  alkalies,  and  reclified  spirit  have  little 
effect  upon  it;  ether  and  the  oils,  fixed  as  well  as  volatile,  dis- 
solve it.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  with  a  little 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Lastly,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  July,  1843,  in  an 
article  on  Naphtha,  it  is  said,  '*  The  term  naphtha  was  originally 
applied  to  a  species  of  hydrocarbon,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
highly  volatile  and  combustible,  which  exudes  from  the  ground 
in  certain  localities  in  Persia,  Italy,  &c.  The  natural  naphtha  is 
somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  substance  known  as  Bar- 
badoes tar,  which  is  also  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon^ 
and  which  rises  in  considerable  quantity  in  some  springs  of  water 
in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  or  petroleum, 
although  it  has  sometimes  been  designated  as  naphtha,  diflers 
from  the  last-mentioned  by  being  viscid  or  nearly  black.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  coal,  it  was  found  that 
the  substance  called  Coal-tar,  one  of  the  products  of  this  manu- 
facture, very  closely  resembled  Barbadoes  tar  in  its  physical 
characters;  and  for  many  years  coal-tar  was  almost  entirely 
substituted  for,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Barbadoes  tar. 

Bath,  Julff9th^  18AA. 
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OBIOINAIi  AND  EZTBACTBD  ABTZCUB8. 

ON  THE  JAMAICA    DOGWOOD. 

BT  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  M.B.,  H.M.L.S. 
(Of  Flymonth). 

Having  been  informed  by  my  friend  Charles  Balkwill,  of 
this  town,  that  communications,  relating  to  the  medicinal  and 
pharmaceutical  properties  of  West  Indian  productions,  would  be 
acceptable  to  your  journal,  I  avail  myself  of  the  intimation  to 
communicate  to  you  a  few  facts  which  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  Antilles. 

I  first  arrived  in  those  islands  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
having  in  the  following  month  of  April,  been  invited  to  a  fish- 
poisoning  party,  at  a  little  bay  of  the  island  in  which  I  resided, 
my  attention  was  forcibly  attracted  by  the  powerful  narcotic 
effects  exhibited  by  the  bark  of  the  rootsof  the  Pisciiia  erythrina^ 
or  Jamaica  dogwood,  upon  even  the  larger  kinds  of  fish  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  property 
to  render  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

I  accordingly  procured  a  quantity  of  the  bark,  and  afler  various 
trials,  found  that  the  tincture,  prepared  by  macerating  the  bark 
of  the  roots  gathered  during  the  period  of  inflorescence,  and 
before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  (the  piscidia  being  one  of  the 
few  deciduous  trees  indigenous  within  the  tropics),  in  four  times 
Its  weight  by  measure  of  rectified  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  filtering,  was  the  only  preparation  available  for  medicine. 
The  tincture  so  prepared  appeared  to  be  fully  saturated,  and  was 
of  the  colour  and  transparency  of  fine  madeira  or  sherry. 

Having  been  for  some  time  a  martyr  to  the  tooth-ache,  which 
had  deprived  me  of  my  natural  rest,  I  determined  to  make  the 
first  trial  of  my  new  medicine  upon  myself;  and  accordingly  on 
going  to  bed,  mixed  a  drachm-measure  of  the  tincture  with  a 
rummer  of  cold  water,  and  drank  it  off— waiting  to  observe  its 
effects.  Soon  after  receiving  it  into  the  stoniach,  I  experienced 
a  violent  sensation  of  heat,  which  gradually  increased  in  in- 
tensity, awakening  in  my  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  predictions 
of  my  friends,  who  assured  me  I  should  poison  myself,  were  on 
the  eve  of  fulfilment.  'However,  the  deed  was  done,  and  I  re- 
solved to  abide  the  issue  without  flinching.  The  sensation  of 
burning  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  surface,  and  while  I  was 
considering  what  antidote  I  ought  to  employ,  a  profuse  diapho- 
resis burst  out  from  every  pore,  and  a  sleep  the  most  profound  I 
ever  experienced,  arrested  me  so  abruptly,  that  T  remained  mo- 
tionless for  the  whole  night,  with  the  uncorked  phial  in  one  hand 
and  the  glass  out  of  which  I  had  taken  the  dose  in  the  other,  till 
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after  the  sun  was  high  above  the  horizon  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  space  of  twelve  good  hoars,  when  I  first  returned  to  con- 
sciousness, free  from,  every  pain  or  ache,  and  without  any  of  those 
unpleasant  sensations  which  invariably  succeed  to  an  overdose  of 
opium. 

I  had  certainly  taken  a  larger  dose  than  was,  perhaps,  neces- 
f^ry ;  but  the  result  was  most  triumphant.  I  afterwards  em- 
ployed it  with  equal  success,  as  a  topical  application,  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  carious  teeth,  introducing  it  on  a  dossil  of  cotton  into 
the  diseased  cavity ;  and  after  a  single  application,  I  never  heard 
of  a  return  of  pain  in  that  tooth,  ^yishing  to  compare  its  powers 
with  those  of  opium,  [  took  equal  measures  of  water,  containing 
tlie  animalculsB  of  the  mosquito,  and  having  dropped  into  one 
glass  as  much  of  the  tincture  of  opium  as  was  necessary  to  make 
them  fall  motionless  to  the  bottom,  I  added  an  equal  number,  of 
drops  of  the  dogwood  tincture  to  the  other,  with  a  corresponding 
effect.  I  then  decanted  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  washed  the 
mass  of  animalculee  in  each  glass  with  fresh  filtered  water  from  the 
dripstone  ;  after  a  few  ablutions,  those  which  had  been  stupified 
by  the  tincture  of  opium  recovered,  and  swam  about  with  their 
wonted  vivacity,  while  all  my  efforts  to  revive  those  acted  upon 
by  the  dogwood  proved  ineffectual. 

Circumstances  which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  detail,  pre- 
vented my  following  up  these  experiments  to  a  more  satisfactory 
conclusion ;  but  the  subject  will  yet,  I  trust,  be  taken  up  con 
amove  by  some  competent  observer.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
for  the  present  with  a  l^w.cautions  which  appear  to  me  essential 
to  success :  First,  the  bark  of  the  roots  should  be  collected  about 
the  period  of  the  full  moon  in  April,  at  which  time  the  tree  is  in 
full  flower,  or  coming  into  flower,  and  the  leaves  have  not  yet 
unfolded.  Next,  that  the  best  rectified  spirit  alone  should  be 
used  in  making  the  tincture — the  active  principle  of  the  bark 
being  only  soluble  in  spirit,  and  precipitating  on  the  addition  of 
water,  with  which  it  makes  a  milky  compound.  It  is  possible  that 
a  longer  maceration  than  I  employed  might  be  successful  in  ex- 
tracting more  completely  the  active  principle;  but  it  might  be 
desirable  to  divide  the  tincture  so  obtained,  keeping  that  made 
during  the  first  twenty-fouir  hours  distinct  from  the  second,  or 
making  a  portion  with  twenty-four  hours'  maceration,  and  another 
portion  with  forty-eight  hours'  or  more  ;  and  conaparing,  by  some 
common  test,  the  relative  qualities  of  each.  The  following  is  the 
formula  for  the  tincture  I  used : 

R   Pulveris  crassi  Corticis  Radicis  Pifloidiss  Erythrinae,  |j. 

SpiritusViniIlectificati,flJir.  tv    . 

Macera  simul  per  horas  viginti  et  quatuor  in  vasi  aperto  et  cola.  Dosis 
fl^j.  et  infra  ex  haustu  aquas  pur«. 
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The  barky  on  beiiigctiewed,  gives  out  an  unpleasant  acrieionyy. 
similar  to  that  of  the  mezereon ;  bat  the  tincture;  probably  froia: 
bein^  largely  diluted  with  waier,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  excite 
(be  same  sensation  in  the  throat  and  fauces.  Since  my  return  tO: 
England,  I  have  had  a  bottle  of  the  tincture,  prepared  at  my  re* 
quest  for  me  by  Menzies  &  Co.,  of  Kingston*  Jamaica,  and  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Bancroft.  But  upon  trial,  I  found  its  effects  very 
different  from  those  which  I  recollect  to  have  experienced  from  the 
tincture  prepared  by  myself,  at  the  season  and  with  the  precau- 
tions I  have  mentioned.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  these  precautions 
should  not  be  neglected. 

Should  this  brief  notice  be  &vourably  received,  it  may,  per* 
baps,  be  followed  by  further  communications  on  the  medical 
properties  of  the  West  Indian  Flora  at  future  periods. 

14,  Octagon^  Plymouth^ 
June  24,  1844. 

ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  IRON  IN  WATER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  see  in  the  last  number  of  your  journal, 
M.  Marchand's  paper  **  06  the  Presence  of  Iron  in  River  Water." 
I  had  lately  some  specimens  of  spring  water  sent  to  me  in  con« 
aequeDce  of  its  action  upon  the  leaden  pipes  by  which  it  was 
conveyed  directly  from  the  spring  to  the  house,  and  although  the 
water,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  rjemarkable  for  its  purity,  I 
was  surprised  at  finding  in  it  very  unequivocal  traces  of  iron. 
In  Thames  water  from  different  parts  of  the  river  (and  before 
passing  through  iron  pipes)  there  is  also  a  notable  quantity  of 
iron,  and  I  have  since  found  it  in  all  spring  water  which  I  have 
examined,  in  the  London  basin,  and  in  the  Hastings  sand,  in  the 
distrii  t  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  matter  is  curious  in  reference 
to  the  source  of  the  iron  required  for  building  up  the  animal 
frame,  but  I  think  it  may  also  be  of  some  importance  as  regards 
the  preparation  of  some  extracts  and  other  things,  in  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  water  may  happen  to  be  evaporated  down 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  where  there  would  of  course  be  a  corres* 
ponding  concentration  of  the  proportion  of  iron. 

I  should  observe  that  I  merely  test  the  waters  I  have  alluded 
to  as  ihey  came  from  their  sources,  and  without  condensing  their 
saline  contents  by  evaporation.  A  few  drops  of  solution  of 
ammonia  are  first  added,  and  then  a  little  fresh  infusion  of  galls, 
for  the  detection  of  the  iron ;  in  most  waters  a  purple  or  even 
black  tint  is  presently  perceived,  in  others  it  requires  somo 
minutes  before  it  ensues.     I  have  also  found  traces  of  iron  in 
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fftiDptet  of  difttilled  water,  but  t&is  arises  horn  the  vessels  in 
which  it  hai  been  kept,  or  from  careless  distil latbn.  I  merely 
neniion  this  subject  in  case  any  further  discnssion  shoald  arise 
upon  it  at  your  Society.  I  much  regret  that  I  have  lately  be6n 
prevented  attending  any  of  your  meetings,  but  hope  to  So  so 
during  another  session. 

Yoars^  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully. 
Royal  Inititutumf  W.  Thos.  BiiANbft, 

lOM  Jii/y,  1844.      

THE  EFFECT  OF  PASSING  WATER  THROUGH  A 
COPPER  PIPE. 

A  specimen  of  water  was  recently  brought  to  us  for  examina* 
tion,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  sediment  which  was  observed 
to  deposit  in  it,  and  also  from  the  party  fancying  that  it  was  un* 
wholesome.  The  plumber  who  had  erected  the  pump  through 
which  the  water  passed,  had,  in  one  part  of  the  apparatus,  in- 
serted a  copper  pipe,  and  having  been  accused  of  injuring  the 
water  by  this  means,  brought  the  specimen  to  be  examined.  The 
deposit  was  found  to  consist  chiefty  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a 
very  appreciable  quantity  of  copper. 


PILULA  lODIDI  FERRI. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  promised  to  let  you  have  an  exceedingly 
simple  and  ingenious  method  of  preparing  pills  of  iodide  of  iron» 
which  has  been  generally  followed  by  Druggists  here  for  eighteen 
months  past,  and  which  seems  to  me  superior  in  facility  and 
certainty  to  any  other.  It  was  communicated  to  me  in  January. 
1843,  by  Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  then  apothecary  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  with  permission  to  make  it  public.  I 
ought  to  have  done  so  sooner,  but  the  delay  enables  me  to  speak 
with  some  confidence,  from  frequent  trial,  both  of  the  great 
convenience  of  the  process,  and  likewise  of  the  utility  of  the 
preparation  as  a  tonic  remedy. 

Take  of  iodine  127  grains,  iron  wire  about  the  thickness  of  a  thin 
quill,  half-an-ounce,  distilled  water  75  minims.  Agitate  them 
briskly  together  in  a  strong  ounce-phial,  provided  with  a  well- fitted 
glass  stopper,  until  the  froth  which  forms  becomes  white,  which 
will  happen  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Pour  the  liquid  upon  two 
drachms  of  finely- powdered  loaf-sugar  in  a  little  mortar,  and 
triturate  immediately  and  briskly  fdra  few  minutes ;  add  gradually 
a  mixture  of  the  following  powders,  viz.,  liquorice  powder  halN- 
an  ounce,  powder  of  gum  Arabic  a  drachm  and  a  half,  and  flour 
one  drachm.     Divide  the  mass  into  144  pills, 

E^h  pill  contains  about  a  grain  of  iodide  of  iron.    The  only 
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alteration  I  have  made  in  Mr.  Leslie's  formula,  is  the  substitution 
of  coarse  for  fine  iron  wire — ^^firsty  because  less  heat  is  produced ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  resulting  solution  is  more  easily  poured 
off.     . 

Inp  operations  on  the  large  scale,  the  bottle  ought  to  be  wrapped 
in  a  strong  towel,  in  case  of  an  explosion  being  caused  by  -  the 
evolution  of  steam  from  the  heat  produced ;  and  even  on  the 
small  scale,  the  stopper  must  be  held  firmly,  otherwise  it  will 
probably  be  blown  out,  and  the  materials  lost. 

After  all  that  has  been  recently  written  on  the  action  of  sug;ar 
in  preventing  the  proto-salts  of  iron  from  alteration  under  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  reason  why 
these  pills  keep  remarkably  well.  With  the  syrupus  iodidi  ferri 
of  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  this  pilula  iodidi  f^rri, 
it  appears  to  me  that  every  other  pharmaceutic  form  of  the  salt 
may  be  dispensed  with.         I  am,  yours  most  truly, 

R.  .Christison. 

Edinburgh,  22d  June,  1844. 


ON  PATCHOULI  OR  PUCHA  PAT. 

Undee  the  name  of  patchouli,  patchoulie,  or  patchouli/,  are 
imported  into  this  country  the  dried  foliaceous  tops  of  a  strongly 
odoriferous  plant,  called  in  Bengallee  as  well  as  in  Hindee,  puchd 
pdt. 

On  the  27th  of  June  last,  Mr.  Ellis,  drug-broker,  of  Fenchurch 
Street,  put  up  for  sale,  at  Garraway's  coffee-house,  forty-six  cases 
of  this  substance.  Some  of  the  packages  consisted  of  half-boxes 
containing  501bs.  each ;  others  of  whole  boxes  holding  1  lOlbs  each. 
The  price  asked  was  six  shillings  per  pound,  but  there  we^e  no 
biddings.  This  lot  came  from  New  York,  to  which  place  it  was 
said  to  have  been  carried  from  China.  On  inquiry,  we  find  that 
patchouli  is  not  often  imported.  .Nearly  twenty  years  since,  a 
quantity  of  it  was  imported  into  France  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  a  notice  of  it  was  published  by  Virey  in  the  Journal  de 
Pharmacie.  for  February,  1826  (t.  xii.,  p.  61). 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  plant  yielding  it.  About  ten  years 
ago  it  was  introduced  into  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta  from 
Penang,  but  up  to  April,  1841,  it  had  never  produced  blossoms. 
(O'Shaughnessy's  Bengal  Dispensatory),  Dr.  Wallich  {Trans- 
actions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta)  says, 
that  it  obviously  belongs  to  the  family  Labiata?,  and  that  it  has 
considerable  affinity  to  the  Marrubium  odoratissimum  Betonicce 
folio  of  Burmann's  Thesaurus  Zeylanicus*.     **  It  forms  a  shrub 

♦  Virey  suggested  that  it  is  the  Plectranthus  graveolens  of  R.  Brown. 
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(in  the  botanical  garden)  of  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The 
Qbtusely  four-cornered  branches  and  the  leaves  are  juicy  and 
somewhat  fleshy,  and  covered,  especially  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  latter,  with  a  great  deal  of  soft  pallid  pubescence,  which 
gives  the  plant  a  greyish  appearance.  All  the  young  parts  are 
densely  villous.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  obtuse, 
grossly  and  obtusely  lobato-crenate,  measuring  from  two  to  four 
inches ;  the  lowermost  on  the  branches  are  subcordate,  all  the 
others  are  cuneate,  and  entire  at  the  base,  the  upper  surface 
slightly  rugose,  under  surface  pallid,  with  very  thick  rib  and 
nerves,  and  largely  reticulated  veins." 

The  dried  tops  imported  into  England  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  large  stems  are  round  and  woody,  and  when  cut  transversely, 
show  the  pith  surrounded  with  a  thick  layer  of  wood  remarkable 
for  the  distinct  medullary  rays  which  it  presents ;  the  smaller 
branches  are  obscurely  four-angled.  The  les^ves  agree  for  the 
most  part  with  Dr.  Wallich's  description,  except  that  I  find  many 
of  them  to  be  serrate  or  serrato-crenate. 

The  odour  of  the  dried  plant  is  strong  and  peculiar.  I  cannot 
call  it  agreeable,  though  some  others  do,  while  many  persons  re- 
gard it  as  disagreeable.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  The  taste  of  the  dried  plant  is 
very  slight. 

By  distillation  it  yields  a  volatile  oily  on  which  the  odour  and 
remarkable  properties  depend.  Baboo  Radhakant  Deb  informed 
Dr.  Wallich  that  this  oil  was  in  common  use  in  India  **  for  im- 
parting the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  leaf  to  clothes  among  the 
superior  classes  of  natives." 

Mr.  Geor^  Porter,  late  of  the  island  of  Penang,  says,  that 
*'  The  pucba  pdt  grows  perfectly  wild  at  Penang,  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  Wellesley  province. 
The  Arabs  use  and  export  it  more  than  any  other  nation.  Their 
annual  pilgrim-ship  takes  up  an  immense  quantity  of  the  leaf. 
They  use  it  principally  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  pillows,  and 
assert  that  it  is  very  efficacious  in  preventing  contagion  and  pro- 
longing life.  It  requires  no  sort  of  preparation,  being  simply 
gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun;  too  much  drying,  however,  is 
hurtful,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  the  leaf  liable  to  crumble  to  dust 
in  packing  and  stowing  on  board.  In  Penang  it  sells  at  the 
rate  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pekul*. 
In  Bengal,  some  which  was  sent  from  thence  several  years  ago, 
sold  at  eleven  rupees  eight  annas  per  maund.  At  times  the 
price  is  much  higher.  The  last  investment  sold  so  low  as  six 
rupees  only  per  maund.     It  has  not  been  seen  in  flower." 

*  The  pekul  is  equal.to.iasilbs.  avoir(/t<;M>ti. 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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In  Eur6pe  it  is  principally  used  for  perfumery  purposes. 
Sachets  de  Patchouli  are  sold  in  the  shops.  They  consist  of  a 
few  grains  of  the  coarsely-powdered  herb  mixed  with  cotton- wool 
and  folded  in  paper.  Placed  in  drawers^,  chests,  &C.,  they  are 
said  to  drive  away  insects  from  linen,  shawls,  Sec.  An  Essence 
de  Patchouli  is  used  by  perfumers  principally  for  mixing  with 
other  scents  in  the  preparation  of  compounded  perfumes :  fof 
this  purpose  it  is  considered  very  useful.  This,  as  well  as  the 
sachets,  is  sold  by  Messrs,  Schooling  of  Barge  Yard,  Buck- 
krabury. 

In  India  it  is  used  as  aii  ingredient  in  tobacco  for  smokir^ 
and  for  scenting  the  hair  of  women. 

P. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  SILVERING  GLASS. 

Mr.  Drayton's  patented  process  for  silvering  mirrors  was 
described  by  Professor  Faraday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  hi^ 
stitution  on  the  7th  of  June.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  ammonia,  to  which  is  added  an 
essential  oil  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  oil  precipitates  the 
silver  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  in  the  metallic  form^  and  in  a  state 
of  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  an  ordinary  mirror.  It  possesses 
another  advantage  over  the  old  method  with  tin  and  mercury, 
namely,  that  it  may  be  readily  applied  to  an  uneven  surface,  as 
for  instance,  to  a  piece  of  glass  cut  in  the  form  of  a  pattern. 
Bottles  may  be  coated  with  silver  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  foU 
lowing  manner : — 

In  a  four-ounce  bottfe  dksolve  four  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  a  little  distilled  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  liquor  aiymoniee, 
which  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate :  continue  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  is  redissolved : 
then  fill  the  bottle  up  to  the  shoulder  with  water,  and  add  tea 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  pimento,  or  cassia,  disaoWed  in  a  draehm 
of  spirit  of  wine.  In  a  few  minutes  the  silver  wiU  be  precipitated 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bottle.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that 
wide-mouthed  bottles  thus  prepared  might  be  used  £or  keeping 
powdered  digitalis,  conium,  or  other  leaves,  which  require  to  be 
excluded  from  the  light.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  wa^ 
the  interior  of  the  bottle  with  a  little  spirit  of  wine  to  diasobs 
out  any  of  the  oil  which  might  adhere  to  it^  and  when  dry  the 
silver  will  be  found  to  adhere  to  the  glass  as  effisctually  aA  couU 
be  desired  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  stated  by  Professor  Faraday  that  Mr.  Drayton  vses 
two  oik — cassia  axid  cloves,  and  &nds  either  kind  a4ene  inefiec- 
tual ;  but  we  ha¥e  succeeded  ia  producsKg  this  nesiilt  with  oil  of 
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ptmento  alone  without  difficulty,  and  cannot  understand  on  what 
principle  two  oils  are  required*  lodeed,  the  theory  of  the  process 
has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  explained ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
the  oil  has  the  property,  by  its  deoxidizing  power,  of  throwing 
down  the  silver  in  the  metallic  form  on  the  surface  of  clean 
glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  precipitated  on  the  fibre  of 
linen  in  the  case  of  marking«ink.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pro* 
cess,  the  oil  appears  to  ha?e  been  converted  into  a  resinous 
sul»tance.  We  may  observe,  that  if  the  operation  be  not  per- 
formed exactly  in  the  manner  abore  stated,  the  silver  is  not  pre- 
cipitated  on  the  surface  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  several  ex- 
periments we  have  seen  it  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder.  

HINTS  FOR  PRESERVING  PLANTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACRUTICAI.  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— Having  been  favoured  with  a  perusal  of  your  journal  by 
a  friend,  I  saw  two  communications  on  the  subject  of  collecting 
and  preserving  plants;  and  following  the  study  of  botany  myself, 
I  think  I  might,  perhaps,  add  a  few  hints  to  the  communications 
referred  to.  I  use  the  machine  of  which  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion are  annexed,  and  to  me  it  seems  the  most  useful  apparatus 
for  drying  plants  that  I  have  seen.  I  employ  blue  and  white,  or 
blue  and  red  papers,  the  use  of  the  colours  being  to  distinguish 
where  specimens  are  placed.  I  commence  with  a  layer  of  six  or 
eight  sheets  of  blue  paper,  then  one  sheet  of  red  or  white,  over 
which  the  recent  specimen  is  placed  and  covered  with  another  sheet 
of  white,  then  several  sheets  of  blue,  and  so  on.  When  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  built  up,  one  of  the  boards  heated  on  both  sides 
befbte  a  iri^  should  be  placed  on  the  pile  to  serve  as  a  base  for 
.  flSMither  series  of  strata,  which  series  I  prepare  before  I  place  the 
fcested  board  on  theformer^  so  that  the  plants  above  it  have  all 
the  benefit  of  its  heat ;  by  interposing  these  heated  boards  at 
intervals,  the  plants  dry  much  better  and  lie  more  flat.  The 
lowest  stratum  under  one  of  the  boards  may  be  made  a  store 
place  fo¥  nmnounted  specimens,  not  that  I  wotfid  recommend 
that  plan,  as  all  ^ould  be  mounted  as  soon  as  possible,  but  only 
lor  the'aceommodation  of  one  whose  time  is  limited.  The  three 
Bfiial  mode»  of  drying  plants  for  a  hortus  siccus  are  liable  to 
oljeetibns :  first,  the  placing  them  between  papers  with  a  weight 
on  them  has  this  iBGonvenience,  that  where  you  place  them  there 
they  ratiat  remain,  or  yon  stand  the  chance  of  disarranging  them ; 
•^he  second  method,  nanefy*  compressing  them  by  means  of 
boards  and  straps,  has  the  inconvenience  of  throwing  all  the  weight 
on  die  edges  of  the  boards,  and  you  cannot  conveniently  keep  your 

a2 
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package  tight;  but  for  a  person  taking  a  journey  and  botanizing 
on  the  way,  this  mode  is  the  most  conTenient ; — the  third  method , 
the  employment  of  a  standing  screw  press,  takes  up  much  room, 
and  having  no  elasticity,  it  will  not  modify  the  pressure  to  the  plant, 
but  presses  unequally,  and  the  trouble  is  greater  in  amount  than 
in  the  press  I  have  described,  which  is  unfastened  and  refastened 
in  a  moment,  and  may  be  moved  anywhere,  being  nearly  as  por- 
table, as  the  boards  and  straps ;  and  the  cords  render  it  almost 
as  elastic  as  the  weights  and  boards,  &c.  It  is  capable  of 
effectually  compressing  any  plant  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
place  in  it, 

I  remidn.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

William  Christie. 
37,  fVestmoreland  Place,  City  Road, 
2Sth  June,  1844. 
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P.  S.  The  top  and  bottom  boards  19  inches  by  12  inches  of  1^* 
inch  mahogany,  mortise-clamped  at  ends,  the  spindle  is  turned  in' 
one  piece,  and  perforated  to  admit  of  a  cord  being  passed  through 
it  The  ends  (of  spindle)  have  rims  turned  on  them,  through 
which  a  notch  is  made  to  afford  a  place  for  the  cord»  whicb  is 
then  wound  aronnd  the  ends  of  the  spindle,  and  its  extremities 
being  looped  and  put  over  the  two  hooks  at  bottom,  the  winding 
the  cord  around  the  spindle  compresses  the  contents  of  the  press. 
The  drum  has  four  holes  in  it,  to  admit  the  end  of  lever  a,  by 
which  the  requisite  force  can  be  applied.  A  brass  ratchet-wheel 
and  brass-ended  stay  or  jigger  hinged  to  the  top,  complete  the 
machine.  The  boards  should  be  ^-inch  or  ^-inch  St.  John*s  or 
Miramichi  pine,  as  no  turpentine  exudes  with  the  heat. 


ON  THB  ADULTERATION  OF  COFFEE,  AND  THE 
MODE  OF  DETECTING  THE  FRAUD. 

Roasted  and  ground  coffee  is  extensively  adulterated  by  the 
grinders  and  retattere  of  this  substance ;  and  the  public,  we  suspect, 
is  scarcely  aware  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  practice  is  carried. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  article,  to  point  out  the  sub- 
stances used  for  this  purpose,  and  thb  mode  of  detecting  them.  • 

The  principal  adulterating  ingredient  is  chicory.  This  is  the 
dried,  roasted,  and  ground  root  of  a  syngenesious  plant,  called  by 
botanists  Cichorium  Intybus  ;  better  known,  probably,  to  most  of 
our  readers  by  its  English  appellation  of  wild  succory. 

Two  kinds  of  chicory  are  sold  by  dealers,  the  foreign  and 
the  British.  Foreign  chicory  is  the  produce  of  Prussia,  Belgium, 
and  France,  but  is  roasted  and  ground  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
most  esteemed.  British  chicory  is  the  growth  of  this  country, 
but  the  roots  produced  in  England  are  more  woody  and  less 
fleshy  than  those  which  are  imported.  They  yield,  when  roasted 
and  ground,  a  chicory  powder,  which  has  a  paler  colour  than  the 
foreign,  and  a  more  speckled  appearance.  Hence  British  chicory 
b  of  inferior  value,  and  is  usually  coloured  with  Venetian  red,* 

But  while  the  grocers,  on  the  one  hand,  cheat  their  customers 
by  adulterating  coffee  with  chicory,  the  chicory-dealers  in  turn 
cheat  the  grocers  by  adulterating  chicory.  The  substances  em- 
ployed in  effecting  the  latter  fraud  are  principally  Hambro' powder 
and'  coffee-flights. 

Hambro'  powder  consists  of  roasted  and  ground  peas,  &c., 
coloured  with  Venetian  red.  The  term  coffee-flights  is  applied 
to  the  thin  membranous  coat  (endocarp)  which  separates  from 
the  coffee-seed  in  the  act  of  roasting. 

*  Venetidn  red  is  the  sesqnioxide  of  iron  (obtained  by  cslcining  copperas), 
adulterated  to  suit  the  Tsrions  prices  of  the  market. 
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.  Having  now  explained  the  nature  of  the  substances  employed 
in  adulterating  coffee,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  ready  mode  of 
detecting  chicorized  coffee  from  genuine  coffee;  premising,  that 
by  "  chicorized  coffee"  we  mean  not  only  coffee  which  has  been 
adulterated  with  genuine  chicory  (foreign  or  British),  but  also 
that  which  is  mixed  with  spurious  chicory,  viz.,  Hambro*  powder. 

If  a  little  genuine  ground  .coffee  be  thrown  on  a  wineglassful  of 
cold  water,  it  for  the  most  part  floats,  becomes  very  slowly 
moistened,  even  when  shaken  up  with  the  water,  and  communi- 
cates scarcely  any  colour  to  the  liquid.  Very  gradually  it  im- 
bibes water,  the  liquid  acquires  a  very  pale  sherry  tint,  and  at 
the  end  of  several  hours  the  greater  part  of  the  powder  is  found 
to  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

U powdered  chicory  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  phenomena 
are  very  different.  It  very  speedily  absorbs  moisture,  communi- 
cates a  deep  reddish-brown  tint  to  the  water,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Foreign  chicory  yields  a 
strong,  dark,  blood-red  tint  to  the  water.  British  chicory,  co- 
loured  with  Venetian  red,  gives  a  less  deep,  but  rather  more 
brown  colour.  Hambro*  powder  communicates  a  somewhat 
weaker  colour  than  the  last,  but  the  tint  is  of  the  same  kind. 
Owing  to  the  presence  of  torrefied  starch  in  Hambro'  powder,  the 
water,  to  which  the  latter  has  been  added,  acquires  a  deep 
purplish  colour  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine ;  whereas 
the  water  to  which  either  coffee  or  chicory  (British  or  foreign) 
has  been  added,  merely  acquires  a  deeper  reddish-brown  tint, 
when  a  solution  of  iodine  is  mixed  with  it. 

These  differences  in  the  action  of  water  on  coffee  and  chicory 
furnish  us  with  a  means  of  detecting  chicory  in  ground  coffee. 
Throw  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  suspected  coffee  on  a  wineglass- 
ful of  water,  and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  spoon.  If  the  coffee  be  pure, 
the  phenomena  will  be  as  above  described  for  genuine  ground  cof- 
fee. If,  however,  it  be  chicorized,  the  presence  of  chicory  (genuine 
or  spurious)  will  be  readily  detected  by  a  portion  of  the  sus- 
pected powder  rapidly  sinking,  and  communicating  to  the  liquid 
a  reddish-brown  tint,  which  will  be  more  or  less  deep  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  chicory  present.  If  the  coffee  be  adul- 
terated with  Hambro*  powder  or  roasted  corn,  we  have  a  farther 
test  in  iodine,  which  communicates  a  purplish  or  bluish-red  tint 
to  the  water  to  which  either  of  these  substances  has  been  added. 

Tlie  preceding  test  is  sufficiently  delicate  and  valuable,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  for  detecting  chicory  in  coffee;  but  to  those 
familiar  with  microscopic  investigations,  the  microscope  furnishes 
another  mode  of  proceeding,  fragments  of  dotted  ducts  being 
found  in  chicory,  but  not  in  pure  cofiee.  They  are  not  met 
with,  however^  in  great  abundance ;  and  some  patience  and  care. 
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therefore,  are  requisite  in  searching  for  them.  The  starch  grains 
of  Hambro'  powder  are  readily  detected  by  the  microscope,  as 
also  the  blackening  effect  of  a  solution  of  iodine  on  them. 
.  There  is  another  substance  which  is  sold  for  mixing  with 
coffee,  under  the  name  of  refining  powder.  It  is  a  dark  rusty- 
brown  powder,  intermixed  with  glistening  scales.  Its  odour  is 
that  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  its  taste  is  bitterish.  Heated 
on  the  point  of  a  knife  over  a  candle  or  lamp,  it  fuses,  swelb 
up,  evolves  an  inflammable  gas,  and  leaves  a  coal  which  by  in- 
cineration yields  a  whitish  ash.  Thrown  on  water,  it  almost  im-^ 
mediately  sinks,  and  communicates  a  dark  red  colour  to  the  liquid; 
and  by  these  characters  it  may  be  detected  in  coffee.  It  appears 
to  owe  its  most  remarkable  qualities  to  partially  charred  saccha- 
rine matter.  A  decoction  of  it  when  cold  is  unaffected  by  iodine, 
showing  the  absence  of  starch.  It  is  bought  by  the  keepers  of 
coffee-shops  principally.  Half  a  teaspoonful  is  sufficient  for  a 
quart  of  coffee.  By  means  of  it  the  beverage  is  said  to  be  of 
equal  strength  with  a  much  less  consumption  of  coffee.  It  is 
sold  in  tin  boxes,  on  which  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
factirrer  are  stamped. 

P. 

ON  THE  GREEN  TEAS  OF  COMMEKCB. 

BY  ROBERT  WARINQTON,  ESQ. 

IQmcluded  from  our  kut,  page  97.] 

In  Dr.  Hoisfield's  valuable  translation  *  on  the  subject  of  the  mannfiicture 
«f  tea  in  Java,  we  find,  at  page  36,  the  following  dialogue : 

"  Visitor,  Is  it  indeed  the  case  that  tea  is  so  much  adulterated  in  China  f 

*'  Superintendent  Unquestionably !  but  not  in  the  interior  provinces,  for 
there  exist  rigid  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  tea ;  and  all  teas,  as  they 
come  out  of  3ie  plantations,  are  examined  on  the  part  of  goremment,  to  de** 
termine  whether  they  are  genuine ;  but  in  Canton,  which  is  the  emporium  df 
teas,  and  especially  at  Hondn,  many  sorts — ^indeed  most  teas — are  greatly 
adulterated,  and  that  with  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  especially  if  too 
much  of  these  ingredients  be  added.  This  is  especially  ^e  case  with  the 
tpr^en  tea,  in  order  to  improve  the  colour ;  and  in  this  manner  to  add  to  the 
Talue  of  tea  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  consumers. 

**  Visitor,  Are  these  ingredients  known  P 

**  Superintendent,  Most  of  them  are  certainly  known ;  they  hare  been 
Gommxmicated  to  government  (we  presume  the  Dutch  government),  while  at 
Ihe  same  time  the  privilege  has  been  requested  that  they  might  not  be  em* 
ployed  here;  and  although  this  occasions  loss,  the  request  has  been  granted ; 
and  it  has  been  ordered  by  government  that  not  the  least  admixture  should 
take  place,  either  to  improve  the  colour  or  taste  of  the  tea,  even  in  such  cases 
where  this  might  be  desirable." 

Dr.  Royle  states  f,  **  The  Chinese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  are  able 
to  prepare  a-tea  which  can  be  coloured  and  made  up  to  imitate  various  qua- 

*  Essay  en  ^  Cu(tivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  Java,  translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  Thomas  Horsfield,  M  D.,  F.R.S. 
t  Article  **  Thea,"  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia* 
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lities  of  green  tea ;  and  large  quantities  are  thus  yearly  made  up."  And  Dr. 
Pickson  * :  "  The  Chinese  annually  dry  many  millions  of  pounds  of  the  lettves 
of  different  plants  to  mingle  with  the  genuine,  as  those  of  the  ash,  plum,  Sec; 
80  that  all  spurious  leaves  found  in  parcels  of  bad  tea  must  not  be  supposed 
to  be  introduced  into  them  by  dealers  in  this  country.  While  the  tea  trade 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  few  of  these  adulterated 
teas  were  diipped  for  this  country,  as  experienced  and  competent  inspectors 
were  kept  at  Canton,  to  prerent  the  exportation  of  such  in  the  Company's 
ships;  but  since  the  trade  has  been  opened,  all  kinds  find  a  ready  outlet,  and 
as  the  demand  often  exceeds  the  supply,  a  manufactured  article  is  furnished 
to  the  rival  crews." 

During  these  investigations  I  have  received  samples  of  teas,  both  green  and 
black,  imported  into  this  country  from  China,  which  are  known  by  the  most 
experienced  brokers  not  to  contain  a  single  leaf  of  tea,  and  which  were  sold 
at  public  sale  in  bond  at  from  Ifd  to  2<f.  per  pound. 

Again  :  "  The  green  tea  for  exportation  undergoes  some  process  which 
changes  its  colour,  giving  it  a  bluish  green  hue." 

Mr.  Davis  t  gives  the  following  important  information  on  this  subject  :— 
•'  The  tea  farmers  t»  who  are  small  proprietors  or  cultivators,  give  the  tea  a 
rough  preparation,  and  then  take  it  to  the  contractors,  whose  business  it  is  to 
adapt  its  further  preparation  to  the  existing  nature  of  the  demand." 

**  Young  hyson  §,  until  spoiled  by  the  large  demand  of  the  Americans,  was 
a  delicate  genuine  leaf.  As  it  could  not  be  fairly  produced  in  any  large 
Quantities,  the  call  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  was  answered  by  cut- 
ting up  and  sifting  other  green  teas  through  sieves  of  a  certain  size ;  and  as 
the  Company's  inspectors  delected  the  imposture,  it  formed  no  portion  of 
their  London  importations.  But  the  abuse  became  still  worse  of  late,  for  the 
coarsest  blttck  tea  leaveef  have  been  cut  up,  and  then  coloured  vriOx  a  prepara- 
tion resembling  the  hue  of  green  teas."  At  page  466  Mr.  Davis  continues, 
after  speaking  of  the  frauds  with  spurious  and  adulterated  teas  which  the 
Chinese  had  endeavoured  to  practise  :  ^  But  this  was  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  effrontery  which  the  Chinese  displayed  in  carrying  on  an  extensive 
manufactonr  of  green  teas  from  damaged  black  leaves,  at  a  village  or  suburb 
called  Honan. 

**  The  remission  of  the  tea  duties  in  the  United  States  occasioned,  in  the 
years  1832  and  1833,a  demand  for  green  teas  at  Canton  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied by  the  arrivals  from  the  provinces.  The  Americans,  however,were  obUged 
to  sail  with  cargoes  of  green  teas  within  the  favourable  season ;  they  were 
determined  to  have  these  teas,  and  the  Chinese  were  determined  they  should 
be  supplied.  Certain  rumours  being  afloat  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
green  tea  from  old  black  leaves,  the  writer  of  this  became  curious  to  ascertain 
■the  truth,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  a  Hong  merchant  to  conduct 
him,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the  place  where  the  operation 
was  carried  on.  Entering  one  of  these  laboratories  of  fictitious  hyson,  the 
party  were  witnesses  to  a  strange  scene."  The  damaged  black  tea  leaves, 
after  being  dried,  were  transferred  to  a  cast-iron  pan  placed  over  a  furnace, 
and  stirred  rapidly  with  the  hand,  "  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  in  powder 
having  been  previously  introduced ;  this  gave  the  leaves  a  yellowish  or  orange 
tinge,  but  they  were  still  to  be  made  green.  For  this  purpose  some  lumps  of 
a  fine  blue  were  produced,  together  with  a  substance  in  powder,  which,  from 
the  names  given  to  them  by  the  workmen,  as  well  as  their  appearance,  were 
rknown  at  once  to  be  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum*  These  were  triturated  finely 
together  with  a  small  pestle,  in  such  proportions  as  reduced  the  dark  colour 
of  the  blue  to  a  light  shade ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the 

•    •  Article  "  Thea,  Medical  and  Dietetical,"  Pennjf  Cyclopedia, 
Davis's  Chinese.        J  Vol.  ii.,  p.  458.        §  P.  464. 
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powder  being  added  to  the  yellowish  leaveiy  these  were  stirred  as  before  orer 
the  fire,  until  the  tea  had  taken  the  fine  bloom  colour  of  hyson,  with  Tory 
much  the  same  scent  To  prevent  all  possibility  of  error  regaxding  the  sob* 
stances  employed,  samples  of  them  were  carried  away  from  the  place.  The 
Chinese  seemed  quite  conscious  of  the  real  character  of  the  occupation  ia 
which  they  were  engaged,  for  on  attempting  to  enter  several  other  places 
where  the  same  process  was  going  on,  the  doors  were  speedily  closed  upon 
the  party.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  Hongist  who  con* 
ducted  them,  there  would  have  been  littie  chance  of  their  seeing  as  much  as 
they  did  *.  It  is  an  interesting  ^and  important  question  to  determine  whe« 
ther  the  same  system  of  artificial  colouring  enters  at  all  into  the  manufacture 
of  the  more  genuine  green  teas  brought  to  this  country.  One  fact  is  well 
ascertained  and  undeniable,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  do  not  consume 
those  kinds  of  green  teas  which  are  prepared  for  exportation  f.  The  yoimg 
hyson  and  Pekoe  teas,  made  £rom  the  green-tea  phmt,  have  a  yellower  and* 
as  it  were,  a  more  natural  hue  than  the  bluish  green  that  distinguishes  the 
elaborated  teas  imported  to  us." 

Mr.  Bruce  states  },  that  in  the  last  operation  for  colouring  the  green  teaa; 
*'  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  indigo,  very  finely  pulverized  and  sifted 
through  fine  muslin,  in  the  proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  is  added  to  a  pan  of  tea  containing  about  seven  pounds,  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  is  put,  and  rubbed  and  rolled  along  with  the  tea 
in  the  pan  for  about  an  hour.  The  above  mixture  is  merely  to  give  it  a  uni- 
form colour  and  appearance.  The  indigo  gives  it  the  colour,  and  the  sulphate 
of  lime  fixes  it    The  Chinese  call  the  former  Youngtin,  the  latter  Acco,** 

Indigo,  however,  as  previously  stated,  has  never  yet  been  met  with  on  any 
pf  the  green  teas  of  commerce  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

The  following  curious  observation  occurs  in  M*Culloch*s  Ommercial  DiC" 
Hcnary :  **  Blue  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Chinese;  and,  in  1610-11,  the 
imports  of  Prussian  blue  into  Canton  from  England  amounted  to  253,200 
pounds.  But  for  some  years  past  the  Chinese  have  not  imported  a  single 
pound  weight.  The  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  trade  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. A  common  Chinese  sailor,  who  came  to  England  in  an  East  India- 
man,  having  frequented  a  manufactory  where  the  drug  was  prepared,  learned 
the  art  of  making  it,  and  on  his  return  to  China  he  established  a  similar  work 
there  with  such  success,  that  the  whole  empire  is  now  supplied  with  native 
Prussian  blue." — Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Societ^f. 


ON  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FECULA. 

BT  SCHI^EIDENJ. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  we  have  not  yet  progressed  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  starch,  beyond  the  information  afforded  us  by  the  inves- 
tigations of  Fritsche  :  the  following  communication,  therefore,  on  this 
subject  may  not  be  wholly  imacceptable. 

•  Davis's  Chinese,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  468.        f  P.  469. 

J  Report  on  the  Manufacture  of  Tea,  and  on  the  Extent  and  Produce  of  the 
Tea  Ptaniations  iu  Assam,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bruce,  Superintendent  of  Tea  Cul- 
ture, presented  to  the  Tea  Committee,  August  16,  1839. 

§  This  paper  is  the  conclusion  of  a  very  excellent  treatise  on  the  value  of 
microscopic  examination  generally.  The  author  recommends  especially 
Komer's  pocket  microscope  ;  it  consists  of  four  double  lenses,  constructed 
in  the  manner  cKf  the  ordinary  small  microscope ,  and  magnifies  from  fifteen 
to  one  hundred  times  the  diameter.  It  is  adapted  for  all  entomological, 
pharmacognostic,  and  botanic  purposes,  and  even  for  anatomical  research, 
and  costs  less  than  £3,  and  is  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
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'  A.  P^ksia  stdrek — The  cominoii  poAatOHrtarcb  of  comm^oeis  a  someirhat; 
ooane  shiiuiig  -white  powder,  with  an  admixture  of  laxger  portionB.  Hubbed 
between  the  fingers,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  ieeU  rather  hard 
to  the  toudi,  and  is  rather  gritty  between  the  teeth.  If  it  be  moistened,  it 
finms  larger  masses,  which  remain  adherent  when  dried,  without  crumbling. 
If  this  stardi  be  perfectly  purified  by  long  washing  with  cold  water,  alcohcl, 
and  ether,  it  presents  itself  as  an  extremely  fine  white  gtistening  powder, 
which,  when  moistened  and  dried,  no  kmger  adheres  in  lumps.  It  requires 
a  tolerably  long  time  to  free  this  starch  from  all  impurities  and  extraneont 
substances,  and  the  fluids  used  fiir  this  purpose  show  for  some  time  traces 
of  albuminous  and  fatty  matter.  The  different  opinions  respectmg  the 
chemical  rehitions  of  starch  appear  to  depend  on  the  dicumstanoe  of  the 
experiments  having  been  conducted  with  impure  starch,  and  never  with  a 
pei&ctly  pure  spedmen. 

.  T^  separate  particles  or  grains  of  starch  appear  under  the  magnifying 
micEosoope  (with  a  power  of  100  times  in  diameter  the  size  of  the  object^ 
as  small,  firm,  always  ovoid  bodies  {see  fig.  1).  Deviations  from  thu 
Ibim  are  oomparativdy  very  rare.  In  starch  recently  obtained  firom  xK>ta- 
loes  a  small  dark  point  is  most  clearly  observed  at  the  apex  of  each  grain  : 
this  is  the  nmcleui  tf  FritMche,  Very  rarely,  and  only  by  a  mudi  higher 
inagnifjring  power,  this  point  is  observed  in  the  potato  as  a  small  spot 
^Fleehchen)  filled  with  so  thin  a  substance  that  it  appears  to  be  a  foramen 
or  aperture  (Loch),  or  raHier  a  small  hole  or  cavity  (Hotde)  in  the  denser 
mass.  Much  more  apparent  is  this  phenomenon  in  the  starch  of  the  bulbs  of 
certain  Liliaoess,  and  the  oertainty  of  its  existence  will  be  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  of  various  other  sorts  of  stardi.  A  number  of  lines  of  a  paler 
or  darker  colour  surround,  sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  more  remotely, 
this  so-called  nucleus,  at  first  in  circles,  but  subsequently  assuming  an  ovate 
arrangCT[ient,  including  the  nucleus  in  their  ellipsis  as  the  centre  or  focus* 
The  mibstanoe  contained  between  these  lines  appears  of  a  lighter  or  darker 
odour,  and  In  certain  places  remarkably  bright  (fig.  2),  so  that  an  expe- 
rienced microscopic  observer  soon  recognises  layers  varsingin  density  to 
-be  before  him,  and  knows  that  the  outer  layers,  in  general,  are  denser  t^an 
the  more  internal  layers,  which  in  fresh  starch  seem  to  be  almost  gelatinous* 
In  no  single  grain  do  these  dark  lines  intersect  the  line  of  the  periphery, 
and  however  dose  to  each  other  they  may  be  arranged  at  the  apex,  each 
line  remains  perfect  in  itsdf.  If  a  grain  on  which  the  lines  are  not 
distinctly  marked,  be  turned  over  under  the  microscope*,  the  lines  will  be 
observed  to  hold  the  same  relaticm  to  each  other  on  all  sides,  and  to  surround 
the  nudeus  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  lines 
are  not  mere  marks  or  configurations  on  the  surface,  but  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  many  hollow  ovoid  capsules,  of  which  the  whde  grain  is  composed. 

Sometimes  we  may  suooeed,  by  making  a  section  of  a  very  amylaceous 
potato  with  a  veryj  sharp  razor,  in  dividing  some  of  the  starch  grains 
through  their  centre  ;  and  then  the  microscope  will  prove  the  arrangement 
to  be  such  as  we  have  described,  and  the  inner  layers  to  be  more  watery 
and  gelatinous,  whilst  the  outer  contain  less  water,  and  are  firmer.  Per- 
fectly dried  grains  present  a  less  number  of  lines,  which  are  frequently, 
however,  more  strongly  defined,  and  a  broad  dark  line  may  frequently  be 
observed  to  correspond  with  a  layer  of  aur  (fig  3).  If  starch  be  allowed  to 
lie  for  a  certain  time  in  gum-water,  these  lines  gradually  disappear ;  and  if 
the  gum  be  then  dried  until  it  forms  a  viscid  mass,  which  may  be  cut  wiA 
a  knife,  a  number  of  sections  and  small  discs  may  be  obtained,  cut  from  one 
and  the  same  globule.  In  the  latter  a  homo^'^neous  substance  may  be  ob- 
served, 'having  in  the  centre  a  rather  irregular  small  cavity,  caused  c^ 
ooorse  by  the  deaiccation  of  the  internal  watery  layeia  (fig-  4). 

*  This  may  be  easily  efiected  by  adding  a  drop  of  water,  which  forms  a  stream. 
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On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  starch,  under  the  microscope  a  variety  at 
phenomena  will  be  obsers'ed,  and  as  the  acid  is  stronger  or  weaker,  so  will 
be  the  rapidity  of  its  action  on  the  organic  matter.  If  the  acid  be  concen- 
trated, the  grain,  is  immediately  affected  by  it  at  the  point  of  contact, 
swells  up  like  a  cloud,  and  is  gradually  dissolved ;  and  this  alteration  pro- 
gresses slowly  from  the  one  extremity  of  the  grain  to  the  other.  Thus 
grains  may  be  observed  to  be  i)erfectly  liquified  at  the  one  extremity,  whilst 
their  outline  is  well  defined  at  the  other,  and  the  nucleus  with  the  layers 
are  yet  to  be  distinguished.  The  whole  substance  of  the  grain  is  uniformly 
acted  upon,  and  there  is  not  found  any  bursting  of  the  external  layers,  and 
escape  of  the  fluid  contents  (fig.  5).  Where  the  action  of  the  acid  is  less 
rapid,  two  different  modes  of  dissolution  will  be  equally  often  observed, 
j^robably  dependent  on  the  different  degrees  of  concentration  of  the  acid. 
In  very  dilute  acid  the  grain  becomes  gradually  transparent,  gelatinous, 
and  swells,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  so  that  it  presents  at  first  on  the  one 
side  an  impression,  and  gradually  assumes  a  cup  shape  (by  swelling  less  at 
the  impressed  point  than  at  the  margins) ;  and  is,  lastly,  gradually  ^s* 
solved— the  dissolution  proceeding  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre. 
Tlie  second  form  of  slow  action  of  the  probably  yet  very  concentrated  acid, 
oonsists  in  the  conversion  of  the  so-called  nucleus  into  a  very  evident  dir- 
vesicle,  which  expands  and  presents  one  or  two  serrated  laoerati<His  in  the 
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interior  of  the  grain  proceeding  from  the  vesicle  (figs.  6  and  7)  ;  tiie 
grsdn  gradually  swells,  becomes  gelatinous,  the  lines  disappear  from  the 
point  of  contact  with  t^e  laceration,  and  the  whole  grain  becomes,  lastly, 
invisible  [is  dissolved].  The  proximate  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  seems, 
in  this  case,  to  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  inner  layers. 
The  action  (tf  heat  on  the  grains  would  rather  corroborate  this  hypothesis. 

Potato-starch  heated  on  a  tin  plate  until  the  smaller  portion  which  is  in 
inunediate  contact  with  the  tin  has  assumed  a  yellow  colour,  exhibits  un- 
der the  microscope  every  possible  degree  of  gradual  change,  which  is  in 
this  case  very  remarkable,  and  affijrds  the  best  demonstration  of  the  struc- 
turo  of  the  starch  grains.  The  first  action  of  heat  is  of  course  exsiccation, 
by  which  the  so-called  nucleus  is  converted  into  an  air-vesicle,  which  is  so 
characteristic,  that  by  this  appearance  alone  we  may  always  detect  whether 
due  heat  has  been  applied  to  the  starch,  e,  </.  to  the  Mandioccafarinha*,  to 
aagoy  &c.  (fig  27.)  As  a  conseq[uence  of  the  desiccation,  the  layers  at  the 
same  time  separate  ;  the  lines  of  separation  become  more  strongly  defined, 
darker  and  broader,  and  may  be  plainly  recognised  as  consisting  of  broader 
or  narrower  layers  of  air ;  at  certain  spots  the  layers  are  more,  at  others, 
less  firmly  connected ;  and  then  they  form  larger  spaces  fiUed  with  air. 
These  layers  then  gradually  peel  off,  like  the  layers  of  an  onion,  and  at  cer- 
tain points  the  substance  meltSj  properly  speaking  (or  is  converted  into 
gum).  Figs.  8  and  9  show  some  of  the  chaiacteristic  steps  of  this  gradual 
alteration  of  a  starch-grain  : 

If  we  observe  the  various  stages  of  action  of  water  heated  gradually  to  the 
boiling-i>oint  on  starch,  we  shall  at  first  remark  a  change  similar  to  that 
described  as  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  latter  stages  the  appear- 
ance differs,  inasmuch  as  the  rent  or  laceration  in  the  centre  or  interior  gra- 
dually forms  a  large  excavation,  and  the  whole  swelled  grain  then  appears 
like  a  shrivelled  sack  with  very  thick  parieties  (fig  10).  The  outlines  now 
become  gradually  less  distinct,  but  the  pasty  mass  formed  by  each  separate 
grain,  remains  distinct  by  itself  without  mixing  with  the  contiguous  grains. 
And  if  we  examine  by  the  microscope  the  thin  boiled  paste  mixed  with 
water,  iodine  will  always  demonstrate  the  separate  grains,  whilst  the  water 
which  has  been  added  does  not  acquire  a  blue  colour.  The  stareh  was,  in- 
deed not  boiled  for  several  successive  days,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will 
absorb  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  swell  to  a  considerable  bulk  (al- 
though'this  swelling  seems  to  have  its  limits),  but  that  it  is  never  absolutely 
soluble  in  either  cold  or  boiling  water. 

Starch  rubbed  down  with  double  its  volume  of  cold  water  in  a  mortar, 
yields  a  viscid,  glutinous,  almost  stiff,  imctuous  mass.  If  examined  micro- 
scopically, it  then  appears  that  the  grains  have  been  broken  up,  torn,  and 
compressed  in  various  ways,  and  putly  rubbed  into  fiocculi ;  but  the  inner 
iayeris,  those  containing  more  water,  appear  to  be  more  especially  pressed 
out,  and  to  have  attracted  by  the  friction  an  additiomd  proportion  of  water, 
and  form  a  fine  flocculent  or  granular,  but  adherent  mass,  to  which  iodine 
imparts  a  blue  colour,  whilst  all  the  surrounding  fluid  (the  water)  remains 
perfectly  uncoloured. 

All  these  experiments  were  conducted  with  different  varieties  of  (impure) 
potato-starch  of  commerce,  but  each  variety  was  subjected  to  every  one  of 
these  experiments,  and  gave  the  same  result  in  all  essential  particulars. 
Iodine  was  used  in  every  experiment,  and  on  no  occasion  was  there  the 
remotest  reason  for  believing  that  any  portion  of  the  gradns  is  not  uniformly 
acted  upon  by  this  re^^nt  On  no  occasion  was  it  necessary  in  these 
experiments  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  hypothesis  than  to  that  which  is 

*  Mandiocca  farinka  is  better  known  in  English  commerce  by  the  name 
of  Tapioca  m«a/.-r-Ei>«  Fharm,  Journal, 
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go  readily  prored  as  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  layers  of  the  grains  of  starch  contain 
more  water  in  prt^rtion  with  their  proximity  to  the  centre.  Traces  of 
albamen*  &t,  or  wax  may  perhaps  he  adherent  or  admixed,  hut  they  are 
not  essentiaL  The  slight  variations  in  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of  the 
action  of  the  reagents  on  the  external  layers,  may  he  in  this  way  explained. 
To  regnlate  this  variation^  experiments  were  also  made  with  perfectly  pnre 
starch. 

B.  On  tfte  presence  of  siarcb,  and  the  forma  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  the 
wgetahle  kingdom. 

1.  Amorphous  Stabcb. — ^This  has  heen  foond  (as  a  paste)  hy  Schleiden 
in  the  cells  of  two  phanerogamic  plants  only,  viz.,  in  Cardamom  seeds 
always,  and  in  the  hark  of  Jamaica  SarsapaiiUa.  It  is  prohahle  that  the 
starch  which  is  generally  present  in  all  yarieties  Of  the  latter  plant,  is  altered 
in  the  process  of  drying  by  heat,  to  which  the  siorsaparilla  is  subjected.  It 
is  mostly  obseryed  in  the  red  root,  which  varies  much  in  cdldur,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  ydlow  variety ;  hoth^  however,  are  yet  classed  in  commerce 
as  varieties  of  Jamaica  sanapaxiUa. 

n.  Simple  Grains.— In  most  plants  the  grains  are  quite  simple  (smgle 
or  separated)  ;  double  or  triple  grains  are  occasionally  met  with  mixed  with 
these,  but  they  constitute  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

They  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  groups  :— 
( 1 .) .  Roundish  grains. 
A.  Where  the  central  excavation  {nuekus  <!^  Fritsche)  appears  to  be 
quite  wanting. 

1.  Very  small,  nearly  globnlar  grains  are  met  with  nearly 
throughout  the  vegetaUe  kingdom. 

J3.  With  a  small  roundish  central  hole. 

a.  With  distinct  lammated  structure. 

2.  Very  massive,  rongh,  and  often  deformed  gnuns  met  with  in 

the  CycadetB. 

3.  Ovoid  grains  :  in  Potatoes  (figs.  11  and  12  *). 

4.  Ck)nchiform,  or  8hell*shaped  {muachii^lirmige)  in  the  larger 

LiUacea,  viz.,  FritiBaria,  Lilium  (fig.  13). 

b.  With  indistinct  or  no  lamellated  structure. 

5.  Bounded  polyhedral  grains  :  in  Zea  Mays  (fig.  14). 

6.  Yeiy  small  polyhedral  grains,  with  sharp  angles :  m'/)ri/za 
sativa, 

C.  With  longish  central  aperture. 

7.  Koundish  or  ovoid  grains,  exhibiting  generally,  in  the  dried 
state,  a  stellated  titration  in  the  internal  layers  :  in  Legu- 
minoss;  viz.  Piaum  Phaseolus  (figs.  15  and  16). 

2>.  Quite  hollow,  apparently  cup- shaped  grains. 

8.  Very  marked  in  the  rhizome  of  the  Iris  Jlorentina,  and  the 
allied  species  (fig.  17). 

(U.)  Flattened  (flachgedruckte)  or  Lentiform  grains. 

9.  Sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  distinctly  laminated 
structure,  with  central  or  eccentric,  with  small  roundish  or 
longish,  or  sometimes  with  a  stellated  and  lacerated  hole  : 
in  Triticum,  Mordeum,  and  Secede  (fig.  18).        ;.^.^  ^^   -^-^ 

(III.)  Quite Jat  discs.  BBSS  ^^5 

10.  With  distinct  laminae,  but  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether 
they  completely  envelope  each  other,  or  are  meniscuses 
simply  laid  one  above  the  other.  Analogy,  and  the  appear- 
ances produced  by  exposure  to  dry  heat  and  by  dissolution 
in  sulphuric  acid,  are;  in  flavour  of  the  former  hypothesis. 

*  Mg.  11  shows  a  potato-oell  with  its  grains  ;  fig.  12,  the  isoUted  cell  of 
a  soft  boiled  potato. 
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Kot  in  all  the  SeiiaminecBy  as  Meyen  states,  bat  exdmivdty 
in  the  Zingiberacem  (of  Lindlej)  ^  neither  in  the  Cbitn<ic««, 
nor  in  the  Marantacece  (fig.  19). 
(IV.)  Staffi'thaped  (stabformige)  corpuscles. 

11.  With  longish  centnd  aperture ;  in  the  milky  juice  of  the 
in^genous  and  oi  some  tropical  Euphorbias  (%.  20). 

(V.)  Quite  irregular  bodies. 

12.  In  the  milky  juice  of  many  tropical  Euphorhias  (fig.  21). 
III.  Compound  Grains. — Simple  grains  are  found  with  these,  in  ptaots 

or  in  a  part  of  a  plant,  but  as  exceptions  only. 

(L)  The  separate  grains  without  distinct  central  hole. 

13.  Arranged  after  the  most  simple  type,  in  groups  of  two, 
three,  or  four  grains  :  in  the  Marantaeem,  yiz.,  Aponogefom 
and  Marattia  (fig.  22). 

14.  In  groups  of  two  or  six,  in  general  regidarly  arranged, 
xasely  ixregulariy :  in  aQ  rarieties  of  Sarsaparilla  (fig.  23). 

(H)  The  separate  globules  in  this  composition,  with  distinct  centinil 

a.  All  the  separate  grains  €^  nearly  equal  size. 

15.  In  groups  (^  two  or  four  united  afler  simple  types.  Central 
hole  sn^  and  roundish  :  as  in  MoKJoe, 

16.  In  groups  of  two  or  four  united  after  simple  types.  Oentral 
hole  large,  exceedingly  el^^ant,  with  stellate  laceration  :  in 
Colchicum  autumnale  (fig.  24). 

17.  The  groups  of  two  or  four  united  after  simple  types,  the 
single  glolMiles  hollow  and  apparently  cup-shaped.  This 
form  is  marked  in  Radix  Iwarancusm  (^Anatherum  Iwaran- 
cusce  (fig.  25). 

19.  United  in  yery  irregolor  groups  of  2 — 12.  In  the  tuber  of 
Arum  maculatum  (fig.  26). 

b.  To  one  larger  grain  several  smaller  granules  are  grown  together  ►, 

19.  In  Sagus  Bumphii,  &c,  and  in  Sago  genera%  (fig.  27). 


^o_ 


^^ 
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All  tiie  fbnns  sSbare  meatkaied  maj  be  diatmctly  reoosBiaed  witk  the 
magnifying  power  of  100  times  the  diameter  contained  in  Korner*s  micros- 
cope, and  the  figm^s  are  delineated  as  they  appeared  with  that  power.  The 
practical  atilit j  of  microscopic  exandnatioa  of  starch  wiU  be  self-eTideQt, 
maMnuch  as  theTarious  forms  of  starchmaj  be  readily  recognised,  and  thns 
any  admixture  or  adolteratiou  may  be  easily  detected.  Thus  it  will  only  be 
pos»bie  tt>  adulterate  West  Indum  arrow-xoot  with  the  starch  of  plants^ 
which  are  too  rare  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  ;  and  whose  feeula  has  the 
same  properties  as  that  of  Maranta  arundtnacea.  East  Indiaa  arr0w->root 
cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  or  adulterated  with  any  kind  of  starch,  ex- 
cepting with  the  varieties  of  starch  of  the  Zingiberacea  generally,  which  are 
probably  all  identical,  but  could  not  be  gained  with  advantage  from  any 
other  plants  of  this  family,  as  the  well-known  species  of  Curcuma  — (Ar^ 
chiven  de  Pkarmacie,  xxxvii.,  pp.  300—310.)  FharmaceuHches  Central 
Bhtt,  June  19, 1844. 


EXPLOSIONS  IN  THE  MANIIFACTUEE  W  POTASSIUM. 

BT  W^CLEB. 

All  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  potassiuni  are  aware  of  the 
violent  explosions  resulting  on  moistening  the  black  substance  which  i» 
formed  with  the  potassium.  The  danger  attending  the  examination  of  this 
singular  substance,  is  shown  by  the  following  observation  : — The  gas  was 
conducted  by  a  glass  tube  four  feet  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
front  the  potassium  receiver  mix>  a  dry  vessel^  in  order  to  condense  the  solid 
matter  passing  off  with  the  potaB6lui%  which  it  deposits  in  the  form  of  a 
leooe  greenish  gray  powder,  becoming  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When 
the  tube  became  filled,  it  was  taken  ^,  and  hennetically  sealed  at  both 
cads.  In  this  state  it  renaaloed  for  ten  days,  when  the  contents  were 
evacuated  into  a  porcelain  cup.  Tbe  mass  instantly  assumed  a  purple 
colour,  and  in  a  few  moments  spontaneously  exploded  with  a  vident  report, 
shattering  the  cup. — Annaleii  dir  Chemie  und  FharvMciB^  Band  xlix.,  Hdl  3. 


ON  BUTYRIC  ETHER. 

BY  WOHLEB. 

This  substanee,  winch  emits  a  fieagsant  odour  of  apples,  is  said  to  be  modi 
iitedin<themaiiii£wtureofrum.  Tor  technical  purposes  it  may  be  readily 
obtained,  dissolved  in  spirit,  by  saponifying  butter  with  potash  ;  dissolving 
the  soap,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pure  alcohol; 
and  to  this  solution  adding  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  add,  nntU  the 
•ohition  has  astiong  add  reaction,  and  subjecting  it  ta  distHlfttion  ux^  the 
ftnd  which  passea  over  oeasea  to  emit  afirulty  odour. 

By  r^eated  distillation,,  and  tseati^  with,  chlocide  of  ealdam«  the  pure 
ether  may  be  a^[Mnted. 
According  to  an  aaalyiiA  by  Bomtraeger  it  eansistsof— 

Founds  Oalculatea, 

GuHizOa. 

Carbon .«•    61.57    .»«....«.......    62J35 

Hydrogen  ^.    10.91    ...... ^..^..    10.25 

Oxygen   27.52    — ..«..«.«.    27.40 

Caproic  ether  contains,  according  to  Lerch,  neai^  67  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
^-AfutaUn  der  Chemie  undPharmacie,  Bftnd  xIiz;,'Hieft  9. 
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QUICK  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MEBCUBIAL  OINTMENT. 

BT  HEN6LBB. 

Henaler  recommends  frj  of  metallic  mercmy,  ^j  of  mutton  snet,  and 
It  of  hog*8  lard,  to  be  rubbed  down  on  a  flat  iron  slab,  adding  occasionally 
5}  of  sulphuric  ether  at  each  time,  until  the  metal  is  totally  killed.  T^ 
whole  labour  occuj^es  about  three*quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  consumption 
of  ether  amounts  to  about  3yy. — Pharmaceutiaches  Central  Blatt,  8  May, 
1844,  No.  19. 


CHBMiSTRTy  as  exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of 

God,  By  George  Fownes,  Ph.  D.  London  :  John  Churchill, 

Princes  Street. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  a  previous  number  (vol.  ill,  page 
554),  to  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  publication  of 
this  volume.  Stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  judges  by 
whom  the  Acton  Prize  was  awarded,  Mr.  Fownes's  essay  is  now 
submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion. 

The  object  and  general  arrangement  of  the  work  are  thus 
described  by  the  author : — 

**  The  recent  discoyeries  of  Chemistiy,  more  especially  in  its  relations  to 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  lead  to  the  hope  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  draw  an  inference  of  design  from  the  chemicid  constitution  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  hardly  inferior  in  value  to  that  derived  from  their 
physical  study— although  not  always  so  obvious  and  striking.  The  follow- 
ing pages  contain  an  attempt  of  the  kind. 

**  The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  order  :— 

**  7%e  chemical  history  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere, 

**  T^  peculiarities  which  characterize  organic  substances  generally. 

"  Tlte  composition  and  sustenance  of  plants. 

**  The  relations  existing  between  plants  and  animals, 

"  Appendix, 

The  work  is  written  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  style,  and 
technical  language  is  entirely  avoided.  Indeed,  so.  completely 
has  the  author  divested  himself  of  the  dry  severity  of  scientific 
phraseology,  that  he  occasionally  gives  a  poetical  turn  to  his 
descriptions,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

« Who  does  not  inhale  with  rapture  the  perftimes  of  a  flower-garden, 
when  the  dews  of  night  or  the  refreshing  summer  shower  have  awakened 
the  thousand  sweet  odours  of  its  fair  inhabitants  I  The  breath  of  the 
hawthorn  and  of  the  rose  have  been  always  one  of  the  most  favourite  themes 
of  the  poet's  song;  they  have  ever  been  associated  with  the  purest  and 
sweetest  imaginings  of  tenderness  and  affection  ;  and  yet  this  endless  suc- 
cession of  pure  and  simple  pleasiures  is  but  a  mere  consequence  of  the  law 
which  bids  a  vapour»  arising  by  its  own  elasticity  from  a  volatile  substance, 
mingle  itself  with  the  surrounding  aur,  and  extend  its  influence  until  its 
effects  become  so  enfeebled  by  dilution  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  sense." 

Throughout  this  little  volume  we  observe  an  excellent  example 
set  to  writers  of  this  class  of  works,  by  the  avoidance  of  expres- 
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sk>ns  which  might  prove  offensive  to  any  readers ;  thus  rendering 
the  work  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations, 
who  will  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  advantage  this  little 
Treatise  on  some  of  the  general  principles  of  Chemical  Science. 


ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEtTFICAL  JOURNAL. 

London,  Ji^4ih,lBU. 

Sir, — I  have  observed  Mr.  M'Culloch's  letter  in  the  Pharma^ 
teutical  Journal  for  this  month,  stating,  that  *'  a  general  dissatis- 
faction appears  to  exist,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Members  in 
the  Country  paying  the  same  subscription  as  those  in  London, 
who  derive  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  Association."  I  fully 
agree  with  the  remarks  you  make  upon  the  subject ;  for  though 
I  am  a  Town  Member,  and  residing  a  very  little  distance  from  the 
institution,  I  have  never  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  attending 
it ;  for  the  information  I  should  there  acquire,  only  at  the  sacrifice 
of  much  time,  I  obtain  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal.  I  feel 
truly  thankful  to  those  gentlemen  who  devote  so  much  time  and 
labour  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  trade  ;  and  am  assured,  that,, 
indirectly,  I  am  receiving  great  advantage  from  being  connected 
with  the  institution. 

While  writing,  I  am  desirous  of  making  a  suggestion,  seeing 
that  you  contemplate  a  general  reduction  in  the  subscription ;  that 
is,  when  it  takes  place,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  give 
those  Chemists,  who  have  not  joined  the  Society,  another /imi/e(2 
opportunity  of  doing  so  without  fine  or  examination.  There  were 
very  many,  I  am  assured,  who  held  back  from  an  impression  that 
the  professed  objects  of  the  Society  would  never  be  realized  ;  and 
others,  feeling  that  the  amount  of  subscription  was  too  iai^.  I 
submit  this  would  bring  a  vast  number  of  new  members  to  join  the 
Society :  strengthening  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
raising  the  funds,  which  would  be  seriously  diminished  ffom  any 
considerable  reduction  in  the  amount  of  subscription. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Town  Member. 

[The  admission  of  Members  having  been  alluded  to,  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  conectiDg  a  nu«take  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  Medico' 
Chimrgicai  Beview  oi  July.  It  was  stated  in  a  lecture  on  Pharmacy,  pub- 
lished in  tiie  Lancet  of  May  18th,  that  the  Council  had  conveyed  **  a  fblsa 
impression,"  by  '*  studiously  holding  out  an  expectation,  that  Members  of 
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this  Society  only  would  be  held  legally  qualified  to  pursue  Fharmae^/ 
whilst  persons  who  should  not  become  Members  would  lose  this  important 
priTilege." 

We  had  not  intended  to  notice  this  statement,  supposing  that  its  inac- 
curacy was  sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  seeing  it  quoted  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
lUview,  with  some  editorial  remarks  in  extenuation  of  the  alleged  policy  of 
the  Council,  we  think  it  right  to  contradict  the  assertion  altogether  ;  and 
we  defy  any  person  to  produce  a  passage  in  the  published  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  or  circulars  issued  by  the  Council,  justifying  such  an  allegation. 

The  originators  of  the  Society  called  upon  aU  their  brethren  to. unite  in 
an  undertaking,  the  nature  of  which  was  folly  explained.  It  was  always 
stated,  that "  the  success  of  the  undertaking  would  depend  upon  the  zeal 
and  number  of  its  supporters," — ^that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  &(»n 
it  would  be  prospective^-that  the  natural  result  of  an  improvement  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  Members  would  be  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges 
and  ^otection  as  their  merit  might  entitle  them  to  claim—and  that  to 
participate  in  these  advantages  it  would  be  necessary,  and  no  more  than 
fair,  to  participate  also  in  the  labour  and  expense  of  obtaining  them. 
But  it  was  always  stated,  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  obtained 
which  would  have  a  retrospective  operation — ^that  the  Society  could  exer- 
cise no  control  over  persons  already  in  business,  who  did  not  belong  it, 
excepting  that  of  exclusion  from  any  privileges  or  distinction  which  such 
an  Association  might  confer  on  its  Members. — ^Ei>.] 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*' A  Correspondent  "  (M.D.))  suggests,  in  reference  to  an  "Associate, 
Norwich,"  last  month,  that  we  might  recommend  Bell's  Anaiomy,  Physiology, 
and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  8vo,  lis.,  and  Bayfield  On  Cupping ,  8vo,  bs. ;  whidi 
books  are  exceedingly  good,  although  they  will  not  supersede  practice. 

"  Chelsea.'' — (1.)  See  the  above. — (2.)  Iodide  of  copper  may  be  made  by 
a  process  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Pharmacop<£iafor  iodide  of  iron,  substi- 
tuting copper  for  iron. 

'*  Effervescing  Lemonade,"  made  without  a  machine. — Mr,  Bartletthas 
sent  us  the  following : 

R  Sodee  Sesquicarb.  dij. 
Sacchari.  Albi.  5U« 
Ess.  Limonis.  gtt.  iv. 
Aqu8B  Fontan.  Oss.    Misce. 
dein  Adde  AcidL  Tartarici  Cryst  5j. 

Cork  the  bottle  and  tie  it  down  directly.    As  soon  as  the  acid  is  dissolved, 
the  lemonade  is  ready  for  use. 

"A  Leabner." — Liquor  Potass®,  "On  dilute  nitric  acid  being  added,  but 
very  few  or  no  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  are  given  out*' — P.L.— (2.)  Yes,  by 
ordering  them  of  any  bookseller. — (3.)  See  the  above.— (4.)  Steggall's 
Fir$t  Lines  for  Chemists  and  Druggists  is  Ss.  6dl 

"£a»nx8T."— Tallow  oil  is  separated  from  tallow  by  forcible  pressure. 
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A;.  B.  (Liverpool)    R  Lin.  Hydrarg. 

Lin.  Saponis,  aa  ^ss. 
Tinct.  Cblchici,  3iv.    M.  ft.  linimentum. 
The  above  could  not  be  mixed  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  compound,  and  A.  B. 
did  right  in  respectfully  stating  the  fact  to  the  prescriber. 

•*  NoviTius."  A.P.S.— (1.)  R  01.  Olivae,  ^^ij. ;  AqusB  calcis,  §vi.  M.  The 
above  ingredients  will  not  combine  to  form  a  *good  liniment. — (2.)  Mr.  Battley 
makes  a  preparation  called  liquor  cinchonoe. — (3.)  Elements  of  Algebra,  by 
the  Rev.  T.tJ.  Hall.— (4.)  Edwards's  Greek  Grammar,  and  Valpy's  Delectus, 
published  by  Parker,  West  Strand. 
A.i*.S.  (Staines)  R    Decoct  Diosmce,  Ibj. 

Sp.  Mih.  nit,  gss.     M. 
There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  decoct,  diosmse.    The  proportions  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopceia  for  the  infusion  might  be  used,  but  the  less  it  is  boiled 
the  better.    Its  properties  are  diuretic,  tonic,  and  sudorific,     bee  Phillips's 
TranslaUon  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

"An  Apprentice." — Syrup  of  poppies  contains  no  opium. — (2.)  See 
vol.  iii,  page  455. 

"An  Associate." — Liq.plumbi  diacetatis  should  be  sent  out  clear. 
"A  Member.** — (1.)  The  leaf  sent  to  us  is  that  of  Verbascum  Thapsus, 
great  mullein,  or  high  taper.     The  seeds  of  the  plant  are  said  to  be  poisonous 
to  fish.— (2.)  Lindley*s  Synopsis  of  the  British  Flora,  10*.  6rf. 

"  A  Brother  Chip.** — Concentrated  infusions  will  not  keep  with  less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  rectified  spirit,  which  is  the  chief  objection  to  that  class 
of  preparations. 

"  Carolus  **  is  advised  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  he  has  com- 
menced, and  to  study  the  books  which  he  mentions,  also  Lindley*s  Elements 
of  Botany i  and  Graham's  or  Turner's  Chemistry, 

"London,  June  24."— Pamell's  Chemical  Analysis,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

"A  Member."  (Dudley). — Mr.  Clark  is  not  a  Member, 
S.— (1.)  We  are  not  acquainted  with  M&caM\ey*s  Dictionary  of  Medicine. — 
(2.)  Lavender  Water  :  R  ol.  lavand.  A.  §ss. ;  Ess.  Amberg.  c  Mosch.  ^ss. ; 
Otto  rosBB  gt  ij ;  sp.  Vini  rect,  5xv.    M. — (3.)  "  A  lotion  for  pimples  on  the 
fece."    We  cannot  pretend  to  give  medical  advice. 

G.  S.  (Bromley). — The  yellow  salt  of  gold,  described  under  the  head 
chloride  cfgaM,  in  our  last  number,  is  a  compound  of  terchloride  of  gold  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  salt,  which  is  sometimes  called  muriate  of  gold, 
should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The  protochloride  of  Brande  (sub- 
chloride  of  Graham)  is  insoluble  in  water. 

X.  Y.  Z.  (Exeter)  states,  that  in  making  the  binoxide  of  mercury  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  he  has  found  the  product  to  be  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  not  orange  red,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his 
triplication  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  [Mr«  Phillips  is  certainly  wrong  in  de- 
scribing the  precipitated  binoxide  as  orange  red;  if  the  fiill  amount  of  alkali 
in  the  caustic  state  be  employed,  the  precipitate  will  be  yellow,  and  this  colour 
will  be  retained  after  drying ;  if  an  insufficient  quantity  of  the  caustic  alkali 
be  used,  an  oxychloride  wUl  be  formed  of  an  orange  red  colour.  The  pro- 
portions given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  correct.] 

J.  S.  S.  (Berkhamstead). — (1).  Hydrochloric  acid  is  capable  of  dissolving 
arsenic  in  considerable  quantity. — (2).  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  saw- 
dust, moistened  with  boUed  linseed  oil,  when  left  in  a  heap  for  some  hours, 
is  most  probably  occasioned  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  oil. 
The  moistened  sawdust  exposes  an  extensive  sur&ce  of  the  oil  to  the  air, 
while  the  heat  developed  by  the  chemical  combination  being  imperfectly 
conducted  away,  accumulates  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  occasion  combustion. 
Our  Cozrespondent  very  justly  observes,  that  dealers  in  this  oil  should  be 
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cautioned  not  to  use  sawdust  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  oil  ipilt  in  the 
warehouse  in  which  it  is  kept 

H.  G.  K.  alludes  to  the  discrepancies  which  exist  among  different  chemical 
writers,  with  regard  to  the  atomic  numbers,  and  especially  to  the  difference 
between  the  statements  of  Brande  and  Bellingham  as  to  &e  equivalents  for 
aluminum  and  boron,  Brande  giving  10  as  the  equivalent  for  aluminum,  and 
20  for  boron;  while  Bellingham  gives  13.7  for  aluminum,  and  10.9  for 
boron.  [The  numbers  given  by  Bellingham  are  taken  from  Berzelius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  on  the  Continent,  and  by  some  of  the  first 
Chemists'  in  this  country,  as  Graham,  Kane,  &c.  Brande  has  always  adhered 
to  the  whole  numbers.  In  giving  10  as  the  equivalent  for  aluminum,  alu- 
mina is  supposed  to  be  a  protoxide ;  the  number  13.7  is  deduced  on  the  sun- 
position  of  its  being  a  sesquioxide.  The  latter  opinion  is  now  imiveisaUy 
received.  We  recommend  the  symbols  employed  by  Graham,  Kane,  and 
Turner]. 

E.  J.  (Birmingham).— (1).  The  method  of  preparing  India-rubber  Court 
Phister  is  described  voL  iL  p.  464  of  this  journal — (2).  The  following  for- 
mula is  given  by  Dr.  Paris  for  Steer^s  Opodeldoc  .—take  of  Castile  soap,  J  j ; 
rectified  spirit,  f.^vi^j.;  camphor,  S^ii's^;  ^  of  rosemary,  t3^a»;  oil  of  ori- 
ganum, f.3j ;  solution  of  ammonia,  f.  SV'    ^* 

W.  B.  (Wotton)  says,  he  has  found  by  experiment  that  common  oil  of 
turpentine  will  not  bum  in  the  camphine  lamps,  but  that  the  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine  wiU. — (2).  He  suggests  whether  the  greater  degteo  of  acidity  in 
goosebeny  puddings  made  with  ripe  than  with  unripe  fruit,  may  not  arise 
from  the  former  having  more  acid  than  the  latter  developed  in  their  seeds 
and  outside  coats. — (3).  The  question  of  the  propriety  of  publishing  in  this 
journal,  the  courses  of  morning  lectures  delivered  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  has 
been  before  alluded  to. 

"An  Associate"  (Leamington).— *•  Druggists*  Price-Book,"  by  W. 
Forbes.    Sold  by  Baiss,  Brothers  and  Co.,  126,  Lower  Thames  Street 

"  An  Associatb." — (I).  The  change  which  takes  place  in  ointment  com- 
posed of  lard  and  liq.  plumbi  [diacetatis]  should  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment It  may  probably  arise  from  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  protoxide  of 
lead. — (2).  The  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  on  mixing  old  tincture  of  hops 
with  fresh  would  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  former  was  deficient  in  the 
strength  of  its  spirit  New  tincture  when  added  to  water  occasions  more 
milkiness  than  old,  as  a  portion  of  tiie  oil  of  the  hop  becomes  oxidized  by 
keeping. — (3).  For  the  meaning  of  the  terms  !bj.  and  Oj.  See  the  Pharma- 
copoeia.— (4).  Aqua  menthee  is  generally  understood  to  mean  nunt'^water^ 
aqua  menthse  p.  means  peppermint-waier,  and  aqua  menth»  puL  permyroyalr 
water. 

dj. — In  cultivating  medicinal  plants,  it  is  important  to  imitate  the  position 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  exist  in  the  natural  state.  Experience  and 
observation  will  alone  supply  the  information  which  our  Correspondent 
requires. 

A.  F.,  Copying  Ink.— Gum  Arabic,  240  grains;  Spanish  liquorice,  twenty 
grains ;  Water,  720  grains ;  dissolve.  Then  add  the  solution  gradually  in  a 
mortar  to  sixty  grains  of  lampblack  previously  moistened  with  a  teaspocmfril 
of  sherry.    When  well  mixed  strain  through  cooise  muslin. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM'S  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  BILL. 

As  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted 
•with  the  principles  of  this  measure^  we  have  ^ven,  in  another 
place  (page  138),  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  on  its  intro- 
duction to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  more  explanatory 
than  the  Bill  itself. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  we  are  not  concerned  in  the 
matter,  as  the  Bill  contains  no  allusion  to  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
or  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

But  we  have  always  maintained  that  our  body  is  and  must  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  and  that  whatever 
regulations,  respecting  education,  registration,  or  protection,  may 
be  considered  necessary  for  medical  practitioners,  the  same  or 
similar  enactments  are  no  less  requisite  in  our  department.  Con- 
sequently, it  becomes  our  duty  to  watch  with  attention  the  pro- 
gress of  any  measure  which  may  be  introduced  for  the  regulation 
of  the  profession,  and  to  take  care,  either  that  our  body  is  included 
in  its  provisions,  or  that  a  separate  enactment  is  provided  to  supply 
this  deficiency. 

We  are  not  prepared,  at  present,  to  offer  an  opinion  respecting 
the  comparative  advantages  of  these  two  courses  which  are  before 
us,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  hasty  decision  on  the  subject, 
as  an  interval  of  several  months  will  elapse  before  the  Bill  will  be 
read  a  second  time  in  Parliament 

This  time  was  purposely  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  the  details 
of  the  measure  out  of  doors,  and,  judging  from  the  opinions  which 
we  have  already  heard  expressed,  we  should  tlunk  that  in  some 
respects  it  is  likely  to  be  modified  before  it  passes  into  a  law. 
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It  is  therefore,  on  every  account  incumbent  upon  us  to  observe 
the  course  of  events,  and  to  be  prepared  to  take  up  our  proper 
position  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  ofiPers  itself. 

We  believe  that  the  appointment  of  the  ^^  Council  of  Health 
and  Medical  Education  "  is  a  provision  which  is  generally  approved, 
although  we  have  heard  some  objections  raised  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  said  officers  are  to  be  appointed.  The  introduction 
t>f  a  more  uniform  system  of  qualification  in  the  profession,  and 
tibe  removal  of  some  of  the  exclusive  privtl^es  now  belonging  to 
.the  localities  of  the  several  licensing  bodies,  appear  to  give  satis- 
faction to  a  certain  extent.  On  these  points  we  have  no  remarks 
to  make  as  they  refer  exclusively  to  medical  practitioners. 

In  one  respect,  the  proposed  Bill  appears  to  be  unsatis£su*tory  to 
the  profession  in  general.  It  is  l^d  down  as  a  principle  by  Sir 
James  Grraham,  that  quackery  cannot  be  prevented  by  Act  ci 
Parliament,  and  that  the  prosecution  of  illegal  practitioners  is 
impolitic  as  well  as  unavailing.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to 
repeal  the  Apothecaries'  Act,  and  every  other  enactment  which 
empowers  any  authorities  to  inflict  penalties  for  irregular  practice; 
and  Sir  James  Graham  advocates  the  plan  of  promoting  a 
compliance  with  the  prescribed  forms  of  education  and  registration 
by  offering  inducemefUs  in  the  shape  of  privileges  to  the  qualified, 
instead  of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  who  evade  the  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  inducements  offered  to  the  qualified  are,  first,  the  privilege 
of  holding  offices  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions ; 
secondly,  exemption  from  serving  on  juries,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
power  of  recovering  debts  by  legal  process.  It  is  also  thought 
that  the  general  regirtration  of  qualified  practitioners  will  be  a 
Sitimulus  to  all  parties,  as  those  who  are  not  on  the  list  will  lose 
caste  and  be  ranked  among  quacks. 

We  have  seen  in  several  periodicals,  in  whi<^  the  protection  of 
regular  practitioners  is  strongly  advocated,  severe  imimadversions 
on  this  laxity,  as  it  is  termed  in  medical  law,  and  meetings  of 
medicaJl  men  have  been  held  for  the  piarpoee  of  drawing  vsp 
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petitions  and  remonstrances  against  this  portion  of  the  projected 
measure. 

We  were  quite  prepared  for  this  result^  having  for  some  time 
past  anticipated  that  the  new  lull  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  measures.  In  our  number  for 
May  (page  513)  we  gave  a  concise  outline  of  the  general  principles 
which,  we  had  reason  to  believe,  were  gaining  ground,  and  which  in 
fieiet  describes  in  a  few  words  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir  James 
graham. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  policy  two  questions  naturally  are 
involved,  and  these  questions  have  given  rise  to  warm  discussions 
among  medical  men : — First,  Is  it  possible  to  contrive  a  system  of  ^ 
privileges  to  qualified  practitioners  which  shall  adequately  protect 
them  and  the  puUic  against  the  encroachm^its  of  quacks  ? 
Secondly,  Are  the  privileges  offered  by  Sir  James  Graham 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  are  they  likely  to  act  generoMy  as 
inducements  to  qualify  ? 

The  objections  which  we  have  heard  ndsed  against  the  Bill  are 
founded  up(m  a  belief  that  neither  of  these  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  As  the  Council  of  the  Phabmaceu- 
TiCAL  Society  has  not  yet  diseussed  this  subject,  we  abstain  from 
giving  an  opinion  on  it  at  present.  In  our  number  for  last  No- 
vember (vol.  iiL,  pages  193 — 7),  we  stated  briefly  the  chief  argu- 
ments in  fftvour  of  compulsory  measures,  and  at  the  same  time 
alluded  to  the  institution  of  the  Phabmaceutical  Society  as  an 
experiment  which  would  test  the  efficiency  of  the  voluntary 
system.     > 

The  principal  grievance  which  has  been  urged  for  many  years 
by  medical  reformers  has  been,  that  the  profession  did  not  pes* 
sess  enough  power  in  restraining  unqualified  persons;  and  the 
bill  of  Mr.  HaweSy  as  well  as  several  other  ^bills  which  have 
been  projected,  were  designed  ddefly  to  remedy  this  alleged 
eviL  It  is  said,  that  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  will  have 
an  opposite  effect,  and  place  the  profesrion  in  a  less  advantageous 
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position,  in  regard  to  protection,  than  before.  On  tliis  accounfr' 
opposition  is  anticipated,  and  the  result  "will  mainly  depend- 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  met  in  Committee. 
If  the  Bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form,  the  members  of  the- 
profession  will  have  no  reason  to  complain,  because  they  have 
not  united  steadily  and  consistently  in  the  endeavour  to  promote* 
the  general  welfare;  but  hare,  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
wasted  their  strength  and  influence  in  party  disputes^  imtiF 
at  last  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  legislating  for  themselves,  an3r 
obliged  the  government  to  undertake  the  task. 

We  have  no  desire  to  make  any  censorious  remarks  on  the- 
conduct  of  our  medical  friends,  and  allude  to  the  subject  with 
regret.  Our  only  motive  for  alluding  to  it  at  all  is  as  a  warning^ 
to  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  whose  present  and  future  welfare 
is  dependent  upon  the  judgment  and  steadfastness  with  which  they 
continue  to  act,  the  unity  which  they  maintain,  and  the  disposition 
whish  they  evince  to  merge  individual  prejudices  and  party  feelings- 
or  jealousies  for  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  brethren,  who  are  desirous  of 
invading  the  province  of  medical  practitioners,  may  cordially 
approve  of  a  measure  which  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  use  their  owu 
discretion,  and  even  to  visit  patients,  without  becoming  liable  to* 
any  kind  of  interference.  But  those  who  take  this  view  of  the 
subject  will  do  well  to  consider,  whether  this  unlimited  licence 
might  not  be  attended  with  some  disadvantage.  If  the  members- 
of  our  body  are  to  be  allowed  to  encroach,  ad  libitum^  on  the 
medical  department,  is  it  likely  that  we  can  obtain  any  protection- 
against  the  grocers,  oilmen,  and  hucksters,  who  may,  in  their  turn, 
feel  disposed  to  embark  in  a  ruinous  competition  in  the  sale  of 
medicines  ?  May  we  not  also  expect,  that  if  all  restraint  upon 
quackery  is  to  be  at  an  end,  "  doctors'  shops "  will  rise  up  like 
mushrooms  against  us ;  and  that  what  we  lose  on  one  side  will 
much  more  than  counterbalance  what  we  gain  on  the  other  ? 

While  we  claim  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  as  vendors  of  medi« 
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does,  in  ^yiiig  our  customers  the  requisite  infonnation  respectbg- 
the  properties  and  doses  of  the  remedies,  it  may  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  we  should  be  gainers  by  overstepping  the  boundary, 
end  professing  to  act  in  every  respect  as  medical  men.  In  throwing 
out  these  suggestions,  it  is  our  desire  not  to  interfere  with  the  deli- 
'berate  judgment  of  any  individuals,  but  to  discuss  the  subject  tem- 
perately, and  without  prejudice,  leaving  our  readers,  from  a 
•dispassionate  statement  of  the  facts,  to  form  their  own  opinions  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  sides  of  the  question. 

It  is  generally  admitted^  that  the  division  of  labour  in  the  pro- 
fession is  advantageous  to  all  parties,  and  calculated  to  ensure  to 
the  public  the  efficient  performance  of  the  several  functions,  and 
<he  greatest  amount  of  qualification  in  the  followers  of  each  de- 
partment. We  have,  in  a  former  number,  advanced  the  opinion, 
•which  further  observation  has  tended  to  confirm,  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  define  with  precision  the  boundary  line  between  the 
prescriber  and  dispenser  of  medicine,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  legislating  on  the  subject  would 
he  at  an  end.  But  while  the  Apothecary  sells  medicine  not 
•only  to  his  patients,  but  to  any  retail  customers  who  present 
themselves,  the  Druggist  in  self-defence  is  obliged  to  overstep  the 
4>ounds  of  his  office,  knowing  that  if  he  were  in  every  trivial  case 
ito  refer  his  customers  to  the  Apothecary  for  advice,  he  would  by 
ISO  doing  lose  the  sale  of  the  medicine  altogether.  But  if  it  were 
the  custom  for  each  party  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  he  is  by 
his  positioii  and  education  best  quaHfied,  the  patient  would  be 
•better  served,  the  prescriber  and  dispenser  would  be  more  ade- 
<j[uately  remunerated,  and  the  jealousy  between  them  would  cease. 

Whether  this  beneficial  division  of  labour  can  be  most  readily 
effected  by  compulsory  legislation,  or  by  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  concerned,  is  a  question  on  which 
opinions  may  probably  differ ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  the  proposed  Bill  will  leave  each  individual  at  liberty  to 
«ise  his  own  discretion,  and  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  make  them- 
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selves  qualified,  may  praetiee  as  quacks  and  rerd  in  ignorance 
unmolested. 

We  trust  at  all  erente  that  this  extreme  licence  will  not  prevail 
in  reference  to  the  sale  of  medicines.  Every  person  who  under^ 
takes  to  prepare  prescriptions,  or  who  sells  remedies  of  all  kinds^ 
including  deadly  poisons,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  these  powerful  agents,  which  may  either 
kill  or  cure  according  to  the  mode  of  adnunistradon.  It  will  be 
our  duty,  at  the  proper  time,  to  represent  to  the  government  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  public  against  the  danger  arising 
£rom  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  such  substances,  by  persons  possess- 
ing no  Pharmaceutical  education ;  and  we  trust  that  the  exertions 
our  body  has  already  made  to  promote  a  general  improvement  in 
the  qualifications  of  its  Members,  will  add  some  weight  to  the 
arguments  which  its  representatives  may  have  occasion  to  bring 
forward. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussions  or  dis** 
putes  respecting  the  kind  of  restramt  to  be  imposed  upon  unqualified 
persons  in  medical  practice ;  but  whether  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  be  thrown  open  altogether,  or  the  stringency  of  our 
present  laws  be  increased,  we  shall,  as  we  have  always  done, 
advise  our  brethren  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  own 
department,  and  to  avoid  any  unnecessaiy  encroachment  on 
medical  men.  We  claim  as  we  have  always  claimed  on  behalf 
of  our  body,  as  dispensers  and]  vendors  of  medicine,  a  certain 
amount  of  discretionary  power  in  giving  such  informadon  to  the 
public  as  may  be  required  to  prevent  accidents  and  admit  of  the 
domestic  administration  of  simple  remedies ;  but  in  claiming  the 
power  we  shall  always  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  using  the  dis- 

cretion, 

[To  be  continuedJ] 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


On  Wednesday  Evening,  July  the  24th, 

A  LECTUEE 

Was  delivered  at  the  house  of  the  Society, 

ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  METALLIC  POISONS. 

BT  AVDREW  URE,  M.D.,  T.R.S. 
Honozuy  Member  of  ^e  Fhwmaceutical  Society,  &c.  &c. 

D&.  Urb  introduced  his  lecture  with  the  following  observations : 

Though  all  the  productions  of  nature  have  been  created  by  in- 
finite wisdom  for  beneficent  purposes,  and,  when  rightly  em- 
ployed, are  capable  of  doing  good  in  various  ways,  yet  through 
the  malice,  carelessness,  and  ignorance  characteristic  of  our  race, 
they  have  been  too  often  made  subservient  to  evil  purposes  and 
fatal  results. 

Each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  animal,  abounds  in  substances  which  act  energetically  on  the 
living  organs  of  man  and  other  creatures;  if  duly  administered, 
these  may  exercise  a  healing  virtue  on  the  disordered  functions, 
and  alleviate,  or  even  remove,  many  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to;  but,  if  given  injudiciously  as  to  disease,  age,  and  tempera- 
ment, they  may  derange,  or  even  extinguish  the  powers  of  life. 
While  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  has  been  in 
general  accompanied  with  good,  it  has  been,  alas !  too  often  made 
to  minister  to  evil.  Science,  thus  perverted,  proves  too  painfully 
that  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  very  different  from  the  tree  of  /(/(?, 
though  they  were  both  originally  planted  near  each  other  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and  both  still  flourish  together  on  our  degenerate 
soil.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  paramount  duty  of  science,  to  coun- 
teract, by  every  means  of  admonition,  detection,  and  antidote,  the 
injurious  operation  of  the  numerous  inorganic  and  organic  sub- 
stances hurtful  to  health,  whether  as  presented  by  nature,  or  as 
elaborated  by  art. 

This  department  of  human  knowledge  lies  entirely  in  the 
domain  of  chemistry,  and  has  been  styled  toxicology.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  multiplied  painful  researches,  and  the  subject 
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of  many  valuable  dissertations.  It  is  not  my  intention,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  expatiate  at  large  in  this  ample  fieid,  but  to 
confine  my  attention  to  one  region,  viz.,  that  of  metallic  poisons, 
reserving  the  consideration  of  the  noxious  organic  compounds  till 
some  future  time.  The  few  poisonous  non-metallic  substances 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  comparatively  of  easy 
detection. 

The  poisonous  metals,  whicK  have  most  usually  exercised  bane- 
ful effects,  by  accident  or  design,  are, 

1.  Arsenic;  2.  Antimony;  3.  Lead;  4.  Copper;  5.  Mer- 
cury ;  6.  Silver;  7.  Zinc,  and  8,  perhaps.  Bismuth. 

Arsenic  is  the  substance,  which  in  the  quantity  least  apprecian 
ble  by  our  senses,  can  prove  most  injurious ;  and  as  the  methods 
invented  for  its  detection  and  counteraction  serve  in  a  good 
measure  for  the  others  also,  I  shall  make  it  the  principal  object 
of  oiir  present  lucubrations.  These  eight  noxious  metals  may  all 
be  precipitated,  with  their  appropriate  characters,  from  their  sa- 
line solutions  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,* 

I  need  not  detain  you  long  with  a  detailed  description  of  the 
frightful  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  dose  of  arsenic.  They  com- 
mence, in  general,  very  soon  after  the  substance  has  been 
swallowed  ;  and  are,  in  a  few  words,  pains  of  the  stomach,  with 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  anxiety,  then  a  burning  sensatioa 
in  that  vital  organ  and  in  the  intestines,  an  inextinguishable 
thirst,  followed  too  soon  by  violent  retchings,  colic  pains,  furious 
diarrhoea,  with  ulcerated  rectum,  cold  sweats,  contortions  in  all 
the  limbs,  mortal  agony,  convulsions  and  death.  These  frightful 
phenomena  have,  in  some  strong  constitutions,  lasted  for  six  or 
eight  hours ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  death  has  supervened  without 
being  ushered  in  with  that  formidable  train  of  symptoms. 

Dr.  Black,  long  ago,  and  since  him  Orfila,  Berzelius,  and 
many  other  able  chemists,  have  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
surest  means  of  detecting  and  distinguishing  arsenic  in  the  con- 
tents and  egesta  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Very  lately, 
Duflos  and  Hirsch,  apothecaries  in  Breslau,  have  collecied  into 
one  focus  all  the  scattered  rays  of  this  branch  of  toxicology,  and 
set  it  before  the  public  eye  in  a  little  work,  entitled  Arsenic,  its 
Recognition  and  supposed  Occurrence  in  Organized  Bodies*  This 
pamphlet  is  very  judiciously  composed,  and  does  honour  to  the 
dispensing  chemists  of  Germany,  who  are  for  the  most  part,  in 
their  science,  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  famous  chemical  pro- 
fessors of  other  countries.  They  state  that,  according  to  Bunsen 
and  Berthold,  about  nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  poisoning  are 

•  Dr.  TJre  exhibited  at  this  part  of  the  lecture  the  results  of  the  action 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  saUue  solutions  of  these  metals. 
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occasioned  by  arsenic.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their 
labours  is  the  elaborate  series  of  experiments  to  investigate  the 
reality  of  Orfila*s  allegation,  of  arsenic  bein^  a  usual  constituent 
of  the  human  body*.  They  have,  in  my  opinion,  completely  re* 
futed  this  notion.  They  begin  with  a  clear  summary  of  the.che*- 
mical  habitudes  of  arsenic : — First,  in  its  metallic  state,  whether 
alone  or  combined  with  metals,  hydrogen,  and  other  combustible 
bodies;  secondly,  in  its  oxidized  state,  of  the  arsenious  and 
arsenic  acids;  and,  thirdly,  in  that  of  sulphuret,  or  orpiment, 
and  king's  yellow  or  yellow  fly-powder.  Under  each  head  they 
treat  fully  of  the  various  methods  of  detecting  the  substance. 

In  examining  for  the  most  common  form  of  the  poison,  viz., 
arsenious  acid,  thev  say,  that  by  dipping  a  slender  splinter  of 
charcoal  in  a  solution  containing  only  -^^  of  that  body,  drying 
it  carefully,  and  exposing  it  in  a  glass  tube  to  a  strong  red  heat» 
by  an  Argand  spirit  lamp,  they  obtained  a  coating  of  metallic 
arsenic  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  The  unimpregnated  end 
of  the  charcoal  should  be  first  ignited.  Sometimes,  for  more 
satisfactory  proof,  they  dip  the  same  fragment  of  charcoal  once 
and  again  in  the  poisonous  fluid. 

On  the  production  of  arseniu retted  hydrogen  gas,  by 
Mr.  Marsh's  well-known  method,  they  have  made  many  useful 
observations.  For  distinguishing  the  metallic  stain  of  antimony 
from  that  of  arsenic,  they  hold  a  small  funnel  moistened  interiorly 
with  steam,  over  the  jet  of  burning  hydrogen,  whereby  they 
oxidize  the  film  of  arsenic  but  not  of  antimony,  and  they  then 
test  the  particle  of  arsenious  acid  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
gives  the  characteristic  yellow  stain  of  arsenite  of  silver.  Ber* 
zelius  transmits  the  hydrogen  from  Marsh's  apparatus,  over 
copper  reduced  by  pure  hydrogen,  and  placed  in  a  glass  tube. 
Ignited  by  a  lamp-heat,  whereby  be  forms  an  arseniuret  of  cop* 
per;  and  from  the  weight  of  the  alloy,  determines  the  amount  of 
arsenic.  This  quantitative  result  is  of  no  use,  because  Marsh's 
method  affords  only  a  part  of  the  arsenic  present  in  the  poison. 
But  the  experiment  is  valuable  in  another  respect,  since  the 
whitened  copper  emits,  on  being  heated,  the  garlic  odour  peculiar 
to  the  volatilization  of  metallic  arsenic.  Antimony  is  not  ren« 
dered  soluble  by  water,  nor  does  its  compound  with  copper  give 
out  the  garlic  smell.  Duflos  and  Hirsch  prefer  the  black  oxide 
of  cop})er  to  reduced  metallic  copper  for  this  trial  ;  and 
reckon  it  a  great  improvement  upon  Marsh's  plan. 

The  excess  of  acid  may  be  easily  removed  from  the  alloy  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  greyish-white  metallic  powder 
thus  obtained,  after  being  well  washed  with  the  dilute  acid,  and 

*  Orfila  was  himself  tbe  first  to  discover  and  acknowledge  the  error  into 
vhich  he  bad  fallen. 
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dried,  evolTes,  from  a  particle  thrown  on  red-hot  coal*  the  garlic 
•mell ;  and  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  gives  the  mirror  spot  of 
metallic  arsenic,  which  may  be  oxidized  with  contact  of  air,  and 
Terified  in  many  ways. 

N.  W.  Fisher  suggested,  some  time  since^  the  method  of 
detecting  arsenious  acid  by  a  single  voltaic  pair.  He  places 
a  glass  tube,  having  its  lower  end  closed  with  bladder,  into  a 
aarrow  cylinder  of  glass.  Into  the  top  of  the  inner  tube,  which 
k  shut  with  a  cork,  he  introduces  on  the  one  side  a  platinunt 
wire,  and  on  the  other  a  small  glass  syphon.  The  wire  passes 
down  to  near  the  bladder,  and  to  its  outer  hooked  end  a  slip  of 
zinc  is  attached;  which  hangs  down  in  an  acidulated  solution  of 
sal  ammoniac  contained  in  the  interval  between  the  two  glass 
tubes.  On  filling  the  inner  tube  within  ^  of  its  top,  with  the  poi- 
soned fluid  previously  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  should  arsenious 
acid  be  present,  the  metal  will  be  deposited  upon  the  platinum 
wire  in  the  form  of  a  dull  film,  if  it  be  in  very  small  quantity  ; 
but  otherwise  with  its  proper  lustre.  Its  identity  may  then  be 
demonstrated  by  the  smell  when  volatilized  and  otherwise. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  will  escape  from  the  syphon,  and  it  may 
be  tested  by  itself,  or  preferably  by  transmitting  it  through  a 
saline  solution  of  silver,  whereby  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic 
silver  falls,  and  arsenious  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  excess  of 
silver  is  easily  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  arse* 
&ious  acid  may  be  converted  into  the  arsenic  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  cup.  This  plan  of  searching  for 
arsenic  has  the  advantages  over  Marsh's  pf  not  requiring  pure 
zinc,  and  of  not  leaving  any  of  the  arsenic  in  the  liquor.  It  is  not, 
however,  nearly  so  minute  in  its  indications  as  Marsh's,  and  re- 
quires two  or  three  days  to  accomplish,  though  it  might  be  ac- 
celerated by  using  a  weak  voltaic  battery.  Marsh's  method  is 
said  to  detect  7^7^77,  Fisher's  only  -^-^jf  of  arsenic ;  but  this 
quantity  will  probably  be  found  conclusive  in  most  cases. 

The  next  test  of  arsenic  proposed  by  Duflos  and  Hirsch  is 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  this  being  the  one  which  I  have 
been  always  accustomed  to  prefer,  I  am  willing  to  dwell  upon  it 
in  some  detail,  especially  as  it  is  also  preferred  by  Drs.  Fresenius 
and  Babo,  in  their  able  dissertation  on  this  subject.  The  fallacies 
incident  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  a  test  of  arsenic,  are  the 
following;  but  they  may  all  be  obviated  by  sure  criteria.  Thus, 

1.  That  gas  affords,  with  a  solution  of  cadmium,  a  yellow 
precipitate,  very  like  orpiment;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
non^solubility  in  the  water  of  pure,  of  carbonated,  or  of  hydro- 
sulphuretted  ammonia. 

,  2.  Solutions  of  antimony  yield  an  orange-coloured  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
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3.  Solutions  of  tin  give  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water  of  pure  and  carbonated  ammonia. 

^4.  Sulphur,  when  thrown  down,  is  known  by  its  insolubility  in 
caustic  and  carbonated  ammonia. 

After  describing  the  methods  prescribed  by  Fresenius  and 
Babo,  for  obtaining  a  clear  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  from  the 
mixed  contents  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  &c.,  Dr.  Ure  exhibited 
an  apparatus,  for  disengaging  and  testing  the  poison  in  a  variety 
of  forms  at  one  operation.  U  consisted  of  a  matrass  containing 
a  slip  of  zinc,  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  the  stem  pf  a 
small  glass  funnel  descended  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  a  glass  tube  just  passed  through  the  cork,  and  being  bent 
externally  at  right  angles,  conducted  any  disengaged  gas  into 
one  end  of  an  U  glass  tube,  charged  with  bits  of  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  other  end  of  the  U  tube  was  connected  by  a  short 
tube  of  caoutchouc  with  a  narrow  tube  of  Bohemian  glass,  whose 
further  extremity  was  bent  at  right  angles,  and  pointed  at  the 
end.  Pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  being  poured  into  the 
matrass,  hydrogen  was  evolved,  and  being  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  a  spirit  lamp  placed  under  the  Bohemian  tube,  showed  by  the 
.  non-formation  of  the  mirror  film,  that  there  was  no  arsenic  in  the 
materials  employed.  A  few  drops  of  an  arsenial  liquid  were  then 
introduced  into  the  matrass,  and  immediately  the  metallic  mirror 
was  produced. \  The  gas  issuing  from  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
being  lighted,  and  the  Oame  made  to  play  upon  a  bit  of  white 
porcelain,  the  mirror  stain  instantly  appeared.  On  extinguishing 
the  flame,  the  effluent  gas  was  passed  through  a  dilute  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  test  tube,  with  the  effect  of  precipitating 
the  metallic  silver,  while  the  arsenic  acid  remained  in  the  solu- 
tion, ready  to  be  subjected  to  a  variety  of  other  tests.  Dr.  Ure 
has  observed,  that  the  introduction  of  a  little  putrid  animal 
matter  causes  a  prodigious  intumescence  in  the  matrass,  if 
arsenic  be  present,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  doctor  then  gave  a  summary  view  of  the  researches  of 
Fresenius  and  Babo,  for  which  see  page  133. 


CRIGINAIa  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTZCIiSS. 


FURTHER  REMARKS 

ON  THB 

PISCIDIA  ERYTHRINA,  OR  JAMAICA  DOGWOOD. 

BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  M.B.,  H.M.L.S. 

Having,  in  my  last  communication,  confijied  my  remarks  on 
this  plant  to  the  limited  results  of  my  own  personal  experience,  I 
propose,  in  my  present,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  professionai 
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world  to  the  observations  made  by  former  writers,  and  to  the 
medical  uses  to  which  this  bark  had  been  previously,  and,  not 
improbably,  yet  continues  to  be,  applied. 

The  Piscidia  erythrina  is  extensively  distributed  throughout 
ihe  Archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  and  flourishes  chiefly  in  the 
lowlands,  and  on  dry  calcareous  or  volcanic  hills  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  ;  flowering:  in  the  spring  months,  and  chiefly  in  April, 
when  the  tree  is  bare  of  leaves,  which  rarely  appear  before  the 
•departure  of  the  blossoms :  these  are  diadelphous,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  forming  terminal  thyrsoid  racemes,  and  are  succeeded  by 
com  pressed,  membranaceous  winged  legumes,  containing  roundish 
seeds.     These  seeds  not  improbably  partake  of  the  medicinal 

J)roperties  of  the  bark  of  the  roots ;  and,  at  all  events,  merit  the 
abour  of  experiment. 

The  dogwood-tree,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  of  moderate 
dimensions — those  which  I  met  with  on  Saddle- Hill,  in  Nevis, 
averaging  the  height  of  good  apple-trees ;  but  in  Guadaloupe  and 
Dominica  I  have  met  with  specimens  of  a  somewhat  more  aspiring 
stature.  The  timber,  which  I  had  not  myself  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  is  described  by  Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jnmaiccnsis^ 
as  being  of  a  lightish  brown  colour,  coarse,  cross-grained,  pon« 
derous,  firm,  and  resinous;  well  adapted  for  piles  for  wharves, 
from  its  great  durability,  both  in  and  out  of  water.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings;  and  stakes  cut  from  it  soon 
take  root,  and  form  an  excellent  live  fence. 

As  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  its  insolubility  in  any  other 
menstruum  than  highly  rectified  spirit,  that  the  narcotic  principle 
of  the  bark  of  the  roots  resides  in  a  resin,  and  as  this  resin 
abounds,  according  to  Lunan,  in  the  timber  of  the  tree,  which 
derives  from  hence  no  doubt  its  great  durability,  even  when  im- 
mersed in  water;  this  resin,  during,  or  immediately  before  the 
development  of  the  flowers,  merits  the  examination  of  the  medi- 
cal  inquirer,  not  only  as  furnishing  the  article,  required  for  the 
purposes  of  Pharmacy,  with  less  injury  to  the  tree,  but  as  afford- 
ing it  in  a  more  portable,  and  less  perishable  form ;  for  the  tinc- 
ture, described  in  my  last  communication,  rapidly  loses  its  active 
properties,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  from  the  action  of  light 
and  heat,  which,  separately  or  conjointly,  appear  to  decompose 
the  preparation,  by  detaching  the  resin  from  its  solvent,  and  thus 
lessening  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  tincture.  It  may  have 
been  from  this  cause  that  I  was  disappointed  in  the  effects  which 
I  anticipated  from  the  preparation  made  for  me  by  Menzies  and 
Co.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  and  it  is  probable  that  equal  disap- 
pointment will  attend  any  tincture  prepared  in  the  West  Indies; 
hence,  for  the  purposeof  fair  experiment,  the  bark  of  the  roots  in 
substance,  the  resin  of  the  timber  (both  procured  at  the  proper 
sea8on)y  and  the  pods,  with  the  seeds  they  contain,  gathered  after 
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attainiRg  their  full  growth^  but  while  the  sap  is  yet  in  them, 
together  with  pods  fully  ripened  and  containing  the  seedsr 
should  be  obtained  from  the  West  Indies. 

According  to  the  notes  I  made  at  the  time,  the  preparation  of 
the  bark  for  the  sport  of  fish  poisoning  is  as  follows : — Being- 
detached  from  the  roots  it  is  mashed  up  with  what  is  termed,  in 
the  West  Indies,  temper'lime  and  the  low  wines  or  lees  of  the 
still-house,  and  the  mixture  distributed  into  small  baskets,  from 
which  it  is  washed  gradually  out  by  persons  holding  the  baskets 
in  the  water  from  boats,  slowly  propelled  by  oars,  or  stationary 
in  some  small  bay.      Lunan  describes  the  process  somewhat 
differently;  stating,  that  the  bark  is  ^'  pounded  very  small,  and 
mixed  with  the  water,  by  being  put  into  sacks,  in  some  deep  and 
convenient  part  of  a  river,  whence  it  spreads  itself,  colouring  the 
water  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fish,  that  lie  hid 
under  the  rocks  and  banks,  rise  to  the  surface,  where  they  float 
as  if  dead.     Most  of  the  large  ones  recover  after  a  time,  but  the 
smaller  fry  are  destroyed.     Browne  observes,  that  the  eel  is  the 
only  fish  he  noticed  that  could   not    be  intoxicated  with  the 
common  dose,  though  it  was  sensibly  affected  ;  for  the  moment 
the  particles  spread  where  it  lay,  it  moved  off  with  great  agility 
through  the  water ;  and  he  saw  them  sometimes  chased  Co  and  fro 
in  this  manner  for  some  minutes,  without  sustaining  any  injury*. 
Lunan  is  silent  as  to  the  addition  of  the  lime  and  the  low  wines, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  intoxicating^ 
constituent  of  the  bark,  and  its  diffusion  through  the  water.    As 
my  notes  were  made  on  the  spot,  I  can  speak  with  the  more  con- 
fidence as  to  the  mode  of  preparation  which  I  witnessed,  and 
which  may,  perhaps,  suggest  some  improvement  upon  my  fornok 
for  preparing  the  tincture.     The  eels  spoken  of  by  Browne,  as  so 
insensible  to  the  intoxicating  influence  of  the  bark,  were  probably 
the  common  fresh-water  eel.    But  the  large  spotted  sea  eel,  with 
a  crested  head,  commonly  known  in  Nevis  by  the  name  of  the 
conger-eel,  though  widely  differing  from  the  voracious  fish  of  that 
name  found  on  our  own  coasts,  appeared  to  me  to  be  considerably 
affected  by  it;  not,  indeed, by  being stupified,  but  swimming  about 
in  the  phrenzy  of  intoxication,  and  rearing  its  crested  head  high 
above  the  surface,  as  if  striving  to  escape  from  the  pestilential 
medium.     In  St.  Vincent,  the  Charaibs,  as  I  was  informed,  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking'  the  larger  fish  by  a  stratagem  somewhat 
different,  and  seeming  to  imply  a  material  difference  in  the  che*. 
mical  properties  of  the  substance  employed.      Their  plan  was  to 
fill  the  bellies  of  small  fish  caught  for  the  purpose  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  roots  of  a  plant  called  by  them  Wonga(?),  and  throw 
them,  thus  prepared,  into  the  water  to  be  devoured  by  the  larger 
fish;  whose  lives  were  the  forfeit  of  their  rapacity,  the  intoxicatiou. 
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resulting  from  their  prize,  making  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
fisherman.  What  is  the  plant  so  named,  and  what  are  its  spe- 
cific properties  ? 

Previous  to  my  experiments  upon  the  internal  use  of  the 
dogwood  bark,  1  am  not  aware  of  its  application,  otherwise  than 
as  an  external  application  to  some  cutaneous  diseases  of  men 
and  animals.  For  this  purpose,  a  tincture  was  prepared  by 
macerating  the  bark  in  low  wines,  and  used  successfully  as  a 
wash  for  the  mange  in  horses  and  dogs,  and  for  psora  and  other 
disorders  of  the  human  subject. 

Dr.  Barham,  of  Jamaica,  indeed  informs  us,  in  his  Hortus 
Americanus,  published  in  1794,  that  he  employed  this  bark, 
which  he  found  very  restringent,  in  the  shape  of  a  decoction, 
to  cleanse  and  stop  the  great  dux  of  ulcers,  and  make  them 
fit  to  heal,  and  cure  the  mange  in  dogs  (p.  52) ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  made  any  experiments  upon  its  internal  effect, 
and,  if  he  had,  he  would  have  found  the  decoction  an  inert  form 
of  exhibition. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  touch  briefly 
upon  the  much  disputed  question  of  soNunar  influence,  which 
the  philosophical  sceptics  of  our  frigid  climate  boldly  deny,  but 
which  obtains  general  and  not  unmerited  credence  in  the  warmer 
regions  within  the  tropics.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  month  of  March,  ray  attention  was  practically 
directed  to  the  observation  in  Horace,  that 

"  Lnbrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lunsp," 
by  a  dish  of  echini,  or  sea  eggs,  as  they  are  termed,  whicli  is 
accounted  a  great  dainty,  but  is  only  in  season  at  the  period  of 
full  moon,  inattention  to  this  influence  led  to  my  disappoint- 
ment on  a  repetition  of  my  experiments  with  the  dogwood  bark, 
and  a  similar  inattention  will  lead  invariably  to  similar  results. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  influence  is  subject  to  considerable 
modification,  arising  from  the  season  of  the  year;  its  effect  upon 
vegetation  being  most  powerful  in  the  vernal  months.  To 
determine  the  reality  of  its  existence,  I  compared,  by  actual 
measurement,  the  growth  of  plants  during  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  the  moon,  and  found  a  most  marked  and  enormous 
difference.  Influences  which  become  imperceptible  as  we  recede 
from  the  tropics,  display  themselves  in  the  most  exaggerated 
forms  as  we  approach  the  line,  and  that  which  excites  the  sneer 
of  incredulity  in  Britain,  becomes  a  matter  of  faith  in  Italy,  and 
of  fact  in  Trinidad,  Essequibo,  or  Demerara.  But  I  have  exceeded 
my  limits,  and  must  for  the  present  conclude. 

.    14,  Octagon,  Plymouth, 
22d  July,  1844. 
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THE  DETECTION  OF  POTATO-STARCH  IN  FLOUR. 

BT  MR.  THOS.  HABVEY. 

Haying  occasion  recently  to  examine  a  sample  of  suspected 
flour,  I  turned  to  ChristisorCs  Dispensatory,  and  found,  under 
tlie  head  "  Farina,"  the  following  remark :  •*  Potato-starch  is  de- 
tected by  kneading  the  flour  with  a  thin  stream  of  water  over  a 
cloth  filter ;  allowing  the  starch  to  subside  in  the  filtered  water, 
trituratiug  the  lower  stratum  with  water  in  a  mortar,  and  testing 
this  with  iodine,  which  strikes  a  blue  colour  if  potato-starch  be 
present,  and  merely  a  yellow  or  red  colour  if  the  flour  he  pure/* 

On  rubbing  down  a  few  grains  of  wheat  in  a  mortar,  and 
washing  the  starch  through  a  filter  with  distilled  water,  I  found 
it  turn  a  dingy  violet-blue  on  the  application  of  the  iodine  test ; 
and  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  inviting  and  facile  process  above- 
quoted,  is  entirely  un-trustworthy. 

As  it  seemed  desirable  to  correct  an  important  error  in  a  work 
so  highly  esteemed  and  usually  so  valuable,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  notice  the  subject. 

[The  microscope,  probably,  furnishes  the  best  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  potato-starch  in  wheat-flour. — ^Ed.] 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  UGHT 

POLARIZED  CIRCULARLY 

TO  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF   CHEMICAL  AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  PHENOMENA. 

BY  THOMAS  ANTISIXL,  ESQ.,  M.B.C.S.L. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  Dublin  School  of  Medicine. 

The  application  of  the  circular  polarization  of  light  to  chemical 
science,  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  which  has  been  added  to  re- 
search of  late  years,  especially  regarding  those  carbonated  pro- 
ducts of  organized  bodies,  which  in  some  cases  are  isomeric,  and  in 
others  isomorphous  with  each  other,  and  compel  the  analyst  to  per- 
form the  most  circuitous  and  delicate  processes  to  isolate  a  given 
substance  for  examination.  In  some  cases,  by  these  means,  the 
object  of  search  eludes  the  attempt,  by  being  transformed  into  one 
or  otherof  the  many  formulee,  which  carbon  added  to  the  elements 
of  water  present,  and  in  the  case  of  detecting  sugar  in  organized 
structures,  that  ingredient  is  voluntarily  decomposed  (by  fer«> 
mentation)  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  previous  existence ;  it  is 
in  such  difficult  cases  as  these  that  the  benefits  derivable  from 
circular  polarization  are  most  evident,  as  not  requiring  any  isola- 
''tion  from  the  whole  mass,  nor  any  change  of  molecules  while, 
operating;  and  giving  a  faithful  account,  not  only  of  the  ingre- 
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dlents  contained,  but  also  of  their  actual  amount.  This  has  been 
very  beautifully  shown  by  the  researches  of  Biot,*  upon  the  change 
efiected  in  the  ascending  sap,  by  the  foliaceous  organs  of  exo- 
genous plants,  from  which  the  following  results  affecting  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  growth  have  been  obtained. 

That  in  plants  of  the  grass  tribe,  with  the  ear  not  developed^ 
the  extract  obtained  from  the  roots  contained  a  quantity  of  un- 
crystallizablc  sugar ;  and  the  stem  of  some  contained  cane  sugar, 
grape  sugar,  and  gum.  During  the  development  of  the  ear,  the 
cane  sugar  increased  in  quantity,  which,  as  the  ear  approached 
fecundation,  and  afterwards  was  converted  into  sugar  of  starchy 
and  starch  for  the  assimilation  of  the  ear :  so  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  fecundation,  appear  to  be  the  metamorphosis  of  cane 
and  grape  sugars  into  starch  and  sugar  of  starch.  The  same 
phenomena  were  observable  in  the  stems  of  wheat — the  cane 
sugar  being  predominant  at  first,  the  grape  sugar  gradually  in-> 
creasing  up  to  and  during  flowering,  when  it  in  its  turn  gave 
ivay  to  the  existence  of  starch  sugar. 

That  cane  sugar  is  formed  most  abundantly  in  the  leaves,  and 
grape  sugar  in  the  young  stem ;  so  that  the  carbonated  princi- 
ples of  plants  would  appear  to  be  derived  in  the  first  period  of 
growth  from  the  roots,  and  in  the  latter  period  from  the  leaves. 
From  fecundation  onwards  to  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  ear, 
the  aliment  required  appears  to  be  solely  supplied  by  the  leaves, 
which  emptying  themselves  into  the  stem,  of  the  cane  sugar  which 
they  contain,  commencing  at  the  basal  leaves  and  finishing  with 
the  terminal  leaves,  immediately  after  wither  and  die  away. 
The  root  during  this  time  supplies  no  organized  product  to  the 
ear,  and  its  functions  appear  to  have  ceased,  as  it  is  a  fact  noto- 
riously well  known,  and  acted  on,  that  the  ears  of  corn  become 
fully  ripened  after  being  reaped,  equally  well  as  if  they  were  still 
connected  to  the  roots. 

25,  Richmond  Street  Southy  Dublin^ 
July  29,  1844. 


ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHAEMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — A  case  of  poisoning  by  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  reported  in 
the  Lancet,  of  June  the  8th,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Clifton,  and  happily 
treated  successfully  by  the  joint  efforts  of  another  medical  man 
and  himself — induces  me  to  notice  the  careless,  I  had  almost  said 

reckless,  custom  which  prevails  among  Chemists  and  Druggists 

■  ■    * —  •  ' '- ' ' 1 1. 1    .  - ,  

*  The  accuracy  of  some  of  Biot's  conclnsions  has  been  called  in  question, 
by  Dr.  Leeson,  in  the  PhUKMiphical  Magazine^  a  few  months  ago.— £d. 
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of  selling  this  article  in  small  quantities,  both  in  its  original  state 
and  also  in  a  form  of  much  greater  concentration  for  culinary 
purposes  than  is  at  all  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Indeed  J  may  say,  that  while  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  extreme 
<]ifficulty  which  the  subject  involves,  1  am  quite  sure  that  one 
of  the  roost  dangerous  evils  that  exists  in  the  retail  trade  is,  the 
facility  witb  which  the  smallest  quantities  of  deleterious  articles 
jnay  be  generally  procured ;  and  I  question  much  whether  the 
good  that  would  result,  if  it  were  possible  to  prohibit  the  custom, 
^ould  not  greatly  outweigh  the  inconveniences  resulting  there- 
ii'om.  With  respect  to  the  article  of  oil.  of  bitter  almonds — the 
use  to  which  it  is  applied  for  flavouring  spirit,  has  not  only 
opened  the  door  to  its  sale  among  large  consumers,  but  any  body 
may  now-a-days  obtain  a  little  who  has  a  mind  to  make  his  own 
jatafiaornoyeau.  The  more  objectionable  form  however  to  me  is, 
the  one  from  which  the  nearly  fatal  case  alluded  to  above  re- 
.sulted,  and  that  is  the  sale  of  the  essence  (as  it  is  called)  of 
almonds,  where  a  few  drops  are  directed  as  sufficient  to  flavour  a 
{>uddiug  or  custard.  Now  when  we  consider  the  hands  into 
which  these  said  essences  generally  come,  and  the  careless  way 
in  which  cooks  are  accustomed  to  guess  at  their  proportions,  and 
how  little  used  they  are  to  the  word  **  Guttatim  '* — I  do  think  it 
^ould  be  much  safer  to  supply  the  public  with  a  more  diluted 
article^n  which  spoonfuls  might  be  used,  and  when  the  tempt* 
ing  flavour  of  the  bottle,  left  carelessly  about,  would  not  involve 
anything  like  so  much  danger  to  those  who  like  to  have  a  taste 
of  what  smells  so  very  nice. 

Another  practice  which  the  subject  leads  me  to  reprobate — is 
that  of  allowing  the  public  generally  to  purchase  in  the  same 
small  quantities  (as  to  value)  the  most  powerful  remedies,  even 
some  of  the  newest,  as  readily  as  salts,  jalap,  &c.  I  have 
l^nown  persons  actually  come  into  the  shop  for  a  pennyworth  of 
morphia,  and  as  to  colchicum  wine  —  it  is  as  common  as  lauda- 
num, not  to  mention  other  articles  of  like  power  and  importance. 

Now,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  allow  the  poor  to  obtain 
physic  cheaply,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  the  Druggist 
to  discriminate,  I  confess  I  see  no  hardship  in  preventing  the 
public  from  tampering  with  such  powerful  remedies,  nor  do  I  think 
the  Druggist  should,  even  under  the  existing  state  of  things^ 
serve  any  body  with  deleterious  articles  of  the  kind  alluded  to, 
without  taking  some  pains  to  ascertain  that  the  party  requiring 
them  knows  what  he  is  about — it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  it  would 
consume  more  time  than  the  article  is  worth. 

Some  years  ago,  we  find  from  your  Historical  Sketch,  that 
the  Druggists*  Association  issued  a  recommendation  to  the  trade 
Co  put  the  word  poisotif  in  legible  characters,  on  ail  deleterious 

VOL*  IV  K 
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articles,  a  practice  which  is  still  very  generally  and  most  properly 
followed ;  but  it  is  rather  awkward  to  put  *'  Poison'*  On  articles 
Tecom mended  for  ihe  palate,  thoup^h  in  fact  they  are  in  some 
cases  really  so«  Besides,  knowing  as  we  do,  the  little  attention 
which  is  too  frequently  paid  by  persons  to  the  plainest  labels  and 
directions,  and  knowing  too,  that  for  convenience  sake  some  ar- 
ticles are  ready  put  up  and  labelled  '*  Poison,"  in  order  to  serve 
them  quickly,  I  think  it  is  not  altogether  a  useless  suggestion 
to  ray  brethren  to  say,  that  it  is  their  duty  not  to  allow  their  con- 
stant contact  with  deleterious  articles,  or  their  sharp  habits  of 
business  behind  a  retail  counter,  to  prevent  them  from  both  per- 
sonally and  by  their  assiotanis,  speaking  to,  and  if  needful, 
warning  their  customers  who  apply  for  such  articles.  It  would 
inform  the  public  of  their  nature,  it  would,  I  am  persuaded,  pre- 
vent many  accidents ;  and  in  fact  is,  after  all  no  more  than  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  man  who  may  literally  be  said  to  have  the 
lives  of  his  connection  daily  in  his  hands,  and  I  cannot  help 
a^ain  saying,  that  I  heartily  wish  the  trade  would  altogether  dis- 
courage the  sale,  in  small  quantities,  of  really  powerful  remedies 
for  private  use.  Much  more  might  be  added  upon  this  important 
topic,  but  I  have  already  perhaps  exceeded  the  limits  of  a  com- 
munication. 

Yours,  &c., 
July^  1844.  A  Druggist.* 


ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  beg  respectfully  to  callyour  attention  to  a  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  this  morning,  under  the 
head  of  '*  Suicides  in  Leicester." 

There  are  contained  in  that  paragraph  no  less  than  four  cases 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic :  three  of  the  four  have  proved  fatal !  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  a  most  painful  reflection  to  those  parties  who 
have  supplied  this  deadly  poison  to  think  of  the  melancholy 
results ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  these  dreadful  facts  will  act  as 
a  warning  to  all  Chemists  and  Druggists  in  Leicester,  and  in  every 
other  town  in  England,  not  to  supply  arsenic  on  any  pretence 

*  Tlie  above  letter  should  have  been  published  last  month  ;  but  was  deferred 
for  want  of  space.  We  quite  agri'e  with  both  our  Correspondents  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  much  misehief  results  from  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  poisons,  and 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  impreis  upon  the  minds  of  Che- 
mists the  necessity  of  more  cautt0B.~-£z». 
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irhatever,  or  to  any  person,  however  well  knowa  the  applicant 
may  be  to  the  party  applied  to  for  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
sell  arsenic,  nor  substitute  any  other  preparation  when  arsenic 
may  be  asked  for,  as  I  consider  this  latter  practice  highly 
objectionable.  Even  when  asked  for  **  fly-powder  poison,'' 
I  have  a  great  objection  to  supply  this  preparation,  and  fre* 
quently  refuse  it  to  the  party  who  may  ask  for  it,  unless  very 
well  known  to  me.  There  are  many  other  preparations  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  also  denied,  such  as  laudanum,  prussic  acid, 
sugar  of  lead,  crow-fig,  syrup  of  poppies,  oxalic  acid,  and  many 
others ;  but  these  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  vendor, 
whether  he  considers  himself  justified  in  supplying  them  or  not; 
but  too  great  precaution  cannot  be  observed  for  the  safety  of  the 
public,  and  the  reputation  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  generally. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

M.  P.  S. 
Xom&m, /tr^26<ft,  1844. 


ON  CHICORY,  OR  WILD  SUCCORY. 

In  a  previous  number  *  of  this'journal  we  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion chicory  as  a  substance  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration 
of  coffee :  and  as  many  of  our  readers  may  be  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  this  substance,  a  short  notice  of  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

The  term  chicory  is  an  anglicised  French  word,  the  original 
being  chicoree.  Its  introduction  into  our  language  was  quite 
unnecessary,  seeing  that  we  already  possessed  an  English  name 
for  the  substance  in  question,  namely,  wild  succory^ 

The  plant  is  known  to  botanists  by  the  name  of  Cichorium, 
Intybus^  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Compositis,  tribe 
Ctchorac€€B.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  stems  are  two  or  three  feet 
high  and  branched.  The  flowers  (which  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  dandelion)  are  handsome,  and  bright  blue  with  blue 
anthers  and  stigmas.     A  variety  of  the  plant  has  white  flowers. 

The  root,  the  radix  cichorii  of  phannacologists,  is  spindle- 
shaped,  with  a  single  or  double  head :  externally,  it  is  whitish  or 
greyish  yellow;  internally,  whitish,  fleshy,  and  milky.  The 
roots  grown  in  this  country  are  smaller,  and  more  woody  or 
fibrous  than  those  which  are  imported. 

Wild  succory,  or  chicory,  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of 
England.  Surrey  (near  Godalming),  Bedfordshire,  and  York- 
shire, have  been   mentioned  to  us  as  places  where  it  is  now 

«  See  l^amacctfliea/ /oicriM/ for  August,  1844, 
k2 
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grown.  But  whether  it  be  that  the  soil  is  inferior,  or  that  the 
farmers  do  not  know  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  it,  certain 
it  is  that  British  chicory  is  much  inferior  to  the  foreign.  We 
have  heard  one  dealer  complain  that  the  British  cultivators  do 
not  cut  off  the  tails  of  the  roots  before  sending  them  to  market. 
New  seed  (fruit)  we  have  been  told,  always  yields  more  woody, 
and,  therefore,  inferior,  roots  than  old  seed.  In  point  of  price 
English  farmers  cannot  compete  with  the  foreign  cultivator.. 
Foreign  chicory  may  be  bought,  in  bond,  for  from  £5  to  £10  per 
ton,  while  British  chicory  fetches  about  £18  ;  but  as  the  foreign 
chicory  pays  a  duty  of  £20  per  ton,  the  British  grower  is  pro- 
tected to  this  amount. 

Chicory  is  cultivated  in  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  in  France. 
The  Prussian  is  the  best,  being  more  fleshy  than  the  other  kinds. 
It  is  imported  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  while  the  Belgian  and 
Flemish  come  to  us  from  Antwerp.  There  is  no  official  return  of 
the  quantity  which  is  annually  imported,  but  an  extensive  im- 
porter estimated  it  at  about  one  thousand  tons,  which  will  yield 
a  revenue  of  £20,000  per  year.  The  duty  on  roasted  chicory  is 
£56  per  ton,  which  acts  as  a  prohibition,  so  that  chicory  is  im- 
ported in  the  raw  state. 

The  dried  roots  are  roasted  in  this  country  like  coffee.  The 
loss  during  roasting  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  The 
roasters  generally  introduce  into  the  roasting  machine  about  two 
pounds  of  lard  for  every  hundred  weight  of  chicory.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  practice  by  Qne  dealer,  was,  that  the  lard  gave 
the  chicory  a  better  face;  while  another  dealer  declared  that  it 
was  done  to  render  the  powder  less  hygrometric.  Inferior  kinds 
of  chicory  are  artificially  coloured  with  Venetian  red.  Some 
roasters  introduce  this  into  the  lard  before  the  latter  is  put  into 
the  roasting  machine;  others  add  the  colouring  matter  to  the 
chicory  when  grinding  it,  after  the  roasting. 

In  a  previous  number  we  explained  the  nature  of  Venetian 
red.  It  is  essentially  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  cal- 
cining common  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  ,  The  different 
colours  of  the  product  depend  on  the  temperature  to  which  the 
sesquioxide  is  subjected.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  an  in- 
tense white  heat  its  colour  deepens,  and  it  is  then  termed  purple- 
brown.  The  lighter  tint  of  Venetian  red  is  produced  by  adul- 
teration. Our  informant  (a  manufacturer)  told  us  that  Venetian 
red  was  "  adulterated  to  suit  the  various  prices  of  the  market/' 
We  did  not  Ihink  it  expedient  to  pry  into  the  nature  of  the 
adulterating  ingredient,  but  a  friend  suggests  that  it  is  reddle ^ 
the  substance  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Venetian  red  is,  we  believe,  the  principal  substance  at  present 
used  for  colouring  chicory;  occasionally  other  agents  have  been 
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employed.  A  dealer  tells  us  that  he  once  bought  a  quantity  of 
chicory  which  contained  20  per  cent,  of  logwood  and  mahogany 
dust. 

Chicory  is  extensively  adulterated  with  roasted  pulse  (as 
peas  and  beans),  damaged  corn,  and  cofiee  husks  {coffec'ftights 
as  they  are  technically  called),  and  coloured  by  Venetian  red.  We 
have  also  heard  of  parsnips  having  been  roasted,  ground,  and 
mixed  with  chicory.  We  stated  in  a  previous  number  that 
Hambro* powdeVf  which  is  used  as  a  fictitious  chicory,  consists  of 
roasted  pulse  (peas  usually)  coloured  with  Venetian  red.  Treacle 
is  sometimes  introduced  into  fictitious  chicory,  to  give  the  caramel 
or  saccharine  odour  possessed  by  real  chicory.  There  are  four 
characters  by  which  adulterated  chicory  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine. 

1st.  It  yields  to  cold  water  a  much  weaker  colour.  In  usinjg^ 
this  test  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sample  of  genuine  chicory  for 
comparison. 

2dly.  A  decoction  of  chicory,  containing  either  roasted  grain 
or  pulse,  yields,  when  cold,  a  purplish  or  bluish  black  colour 
with  a  solution  of  iodine ;  whereas  a  corresponding  decoction  of 
genuine  chicory  is  merely  coloured  brown  by  iodine. 

3dly.  The  microscope  detects,  in  adulterated  chicory,  the  tor- 
refied starch  grains  of  either  corn  or  pulse.  That  they  are  starch 
grains  is  shown  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  which 
blackens  them. 

4thly.  The  odour  and  flavour  will  sometimes  detect  adul- 
terations. 

Roasted  and  ground  chicory  attracts  water  from  the'  air,  and 
thereby  increases  in  weight  and  becomes  clammy.  The  grinc^rs 
are  accustomed  to  return  as  much  by  weight  of  ground  chicory 
as  they  receive  of  the  unground  root :  for  the  loss  which  the  root 
suffers  by  grinding  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  from  the  air.  We  have  been  informed,  that  some 
dealers  put  up  their  packages  of  powdered  chicory  somewhat 
short  in  weight,  and  then  place  them  in  a  damp  cellar,  in  order 
that  they  may  absorb  water  and  thereby  acquire  their  proper 
weight. 

The  principal  use  of  chicory  is  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee ; 
besides  lowering  the  price,  it,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,^ 
improves  the  flavour  of  coffee.  The  substance  sold  as  Taraxa- 
cum Coffee  is,  we  are  told,  made  with  British  chicory.  Chicory 
has  also  been  used  for  adulterating  snuff  and  colouring  beer 
(porter). 

P. 
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ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE  USUALLY 
TERMED  BLACK- ASH. 

BY  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JUN, 

The  analysis  of  this  compound  is  rendered  interesting  by  its 
comprehending  not  only  all  the  impurities  which  are  usually  met 
with  in  the  alkalies,  but  also  the  method  of  ascertaining  the 
carbonate  and  caustic  alkali  when  associated  with  them.  Its 
impurities  are  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  the  sulphurets  of  sodium  and  calcium,  with  sometimes  some 
silica  and  oxide  of  iron. 

To  ascertain  the  caustic  alkali  contained  not  only  as  such, 
but  in  the  carbonate,  a  weighed  portion,  say  100  parts,  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  cold  distilled  water,  the  insoluble  washed  on  a 
filter,  and  the  filtered  solution  to  which  about  twenty  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash  has  been  added,  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
without  exposure  to  air.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  redissolved 
in  distilled  water,  and  the  quantity  of  alkali  estimated  by  the 
alkalimeter  (see  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  pages  433 — 9). 

By  this  process  the  earthy  matters  and  sulphuret  of  calcium 
being  insoluble  in  cold*  distilled  water,  are  first  separated,  and 
then  the  chlorate  of  potash  being  decomposed,  its  oxygen  cour 
verts  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  and  the  sulphite  of  soda  into 
sulphates  of  soda. 

Another  portion  is  then  to  be  treated  with  cold  distilled  water, 
and  the  insoluble  matter  washed  on  a  filter  as  before,  and  to  the 
solution  is  to  be  added  nitrate  of  barytesand  nitric  acid  in  excess. 
The  precipitate  and  solution  are  then  to  be  boiled,  filtered, 
washed,  and  heated  to  redness.  By  the  nitrate  of  barytes  a  sulphate 
of  barytes  will  be  precipitated,  which  precipitate  being  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  other  salts  of  barytes  which  may  be 
precipitated^ with  it  being  soluble  in  it,  the  quantity  of  this  pre- 
cipitate will  indicate  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

To  another  cold  filtered  solution,  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  to  be 
Added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  takes  place,  and  then  to  the 
^precipitate  caustic  ammonia;  by  it  all  the  chloride,  sulphite, 
carbonate,  and  oxide  of  silver  precipitated  will  be  redissolved, 
and  the  sulphuret  of  silver  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  sulphuret  of  sodium  left,  which  is  to  be  well  washed  and 
dried  on  a  sand-bath.  To  a  filtered  solution  made  in  the  same 
manner,  but  with  boiling  distilled  water,  add  when  cold,  nitrate 
of  silver  and  ammonia  as  before ;  filter,  wash,  and  dry  the  preci-/ 
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pitate.  Both  the  sulphurets  of  sodium  and  calcium  being  soluble 
m  boiling  distilled  water,  the  excess  of  this  precipitate  over  the 
last,  will  indicate  the  quantity  of  sulphurec  of  calcium.  The 
insoluble  residue  from  this  solution  is  to  be  dried  and  weighed^ 
as  by  it  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  will  be  shown. 

To  a  cold  61tered  solution,  to  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  been 
added,  add  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  heat  the  precipitate  and 
solution.  The  chloride  of  silver  being  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
the  sulphite,  sulphuret,  carbonate,  and  oxide,  soluble  when  heated 
with  it,  this  precipitate,  which  occurs  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  will  indicate  its  amount.  The  precipitate 
must  be  well  washed,  and  heated  almost  lo  fusion. 

To  100  parts  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  lime  water  in 
excess,  or.  until  the  clear  solution  gives  a  precipitate  with  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation,  and  dry  on  a 
sand  bath.  By  this  process  the  carbonate  of  soda  will  precipitate 
a  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  lime-water,  from  which  the  quantity 
of  the  former  may  be  found,  first  subtracting  however  from  the  pre- 
cipitate the  amount  of  matter  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  access  of  air,  the  carbonic  acid  of  which 
would  not  only  precipitate  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  lime-water, 
but  likewise  by  acting  on  the  caustic  alkali,  the  same  effect  would 
take  place. 

From  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  placed  in  a  counter-* 
poised  bottle  containing  hydrochloric  acid  (the  usual  precaut  ions 
to  avoid  loss  by  moisture  having  been  taken)  find  total  loss* 
This  operation  will  decompose  the  sulphurets  of  sodium  and 
calcium,  and  the  carbonate  and  sulphite  of  soda.  The  quantity 
of  sulphur  in  the  two  first  of  these  substances  having  been  pre- 
viously ascertained,  by  allowing  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  having 
been  given  off  with  every  atom  of  sulphur,  and  deducting  this 
quantity  added  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  also  previously 
ascertained,  the  remaining  loss  will  be  the  sulphurous  acid  from 
the  decomposed  sulphite  of  soda,  from  which  its  quantity  may 
be  calculated. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  calculations  for  the  estimation 
of  the  quantities.  By  the  first  experiment  we  find  the  total 
quantity  of  alkali,  and  having  afterwards  ascertained  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  every  50 
parts  containing  22  parts,  which  carbonic  acid  would  have  united 
V^ith  the  32  parts  of  soda  to  form  carbonate  of  soda,  deduct 
from  the  total  amount  of  alkali,  as  shown  by  the  alkalimeter,  the 
amount  united  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  caustic  alkali. 

Of  course  from  this  calculation  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda  will  be  shown. 
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The  earthy  matter,  such  as  silica  and  iron,  will  be  given  by  the 
residue  left  in  boiling  distilled  water — the  sulphuret  of  silver 
precipitated  from  the  cold  solution  will  indicate  the  quantity  of 
sulphuret  of  sodium,  every  1*24  being  equal  to  40  parts,  and  theti' 
by  deducting  this  amount  of  sulphuret  of  silver  from  the  quantity* 
obtained  from  the  boiling  solution  by  the  residual  quantity,  will 
be  shown  the  sulphate  of  calcium,  every  124  parts  being  equab 
to  36 — the  chloride  of  sodium  is  to  be  calculated  from  the' 
chloride  of  silver,  every  60  parts  of  the  former  being  equal  to* 
144  of  the  latter — in  the  same  manner  the  sulphate  of  soda  from 
the  sulphate  of  barytes,  every  116  parts  of  the  latter  being  equal' 
to  72  parts  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

In  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda  from  the  total 
loss  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogerr 
evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets  having  beenr 
ascertained  from  the  sulphuret  of  silver,  every  124  parts  of  the 
latter  being  equal  to  17  of  the  former,  and  this  loss  being  added 
to  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  every  32  parts  of  the  remaining  loss' 
'Will  indicate  64  parts  of  sulphite  of  soda. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  samples  of  black  ash,  all  the 
impurities  I  have  described  may  not  be  present,  whilst  others  may 
contain  such  as  I.  have  not  mentioned ;  but  the  rules  which  I 
have  given  will  he  sufficient  for  the  detection  of  the  usua^ 
impurities,  although  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  them  so 
complete  as  to  comprehend  every  case  which  by  possibility  mayt 
occur. 

Craig's  Court,  August  I2tk,  1844. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  QUINA,  AND  CINCHONIA^ 

BY  M.  F.  E.  CALVERT. 

M.  Calvert  considers  that  the  reason  the  manufacturer  so  often- 
obtains  different  amounts  of  quina  from  the  same  kind  of  bark,, 
is,  that  it  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagents  used  to  precipitate 
it,  and  sometimes  (as  for  instance,  in  the  chloride  calcium,  formed 
when  lime-water  is  employed)  from  the  compound  resulting^ 
M.  Galvertthen  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  different  agents  whiclv 
he  tried,  all  of  which  had  the  eflfect  of  redissolving  when- 
employed,  namely,  lime-water,  caustic  ammonia,  and  caustic  and 
carbonate  of  potash ;  when  caustic  soda,  however,  was  employed, 
a  different  result  ensued,  no  re-solution  taking  place ;  and  here  it 
will  be  as  well  to  mention  the  test  employed  for  ascertaining  thi» 
fact :  to  the  clear  alkaline  solution  was  added  to  saturation  hydro-* 
chloric  acid ;  and  to  this  neutral  solution,  solution  of  chlorine  and 
ammonidi  no  green  colour  was  produced,  which  would  have  beenf 
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the  case  bad  there  been  either  a  trace  of  quina  or  cinchonia 
present. 

M.  Calvert  concludes  by  noticing  the  methods  for  ascertaining 
quantitatively  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia  which  may  be 
mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  quina ;  he  however  appears  to  consider 
there  is  no  belter  plan  for  this  purpose  than  the  one  generally 
adopted  ;  naroely»  that  of  precipitating  the  two  by  an  alkali,  and 
then  redissolving  the  sulphate  of  quina  in  ether,  providing,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen  from  his  previous  remarks,  that  the  alkali 
employed  be  caustic  soda.  As  a  qualitative  test,  M.  Calvert 
proposes  that  chloride  of  lime  be  used,  it  redissolving  the  sulphate 
of  quina^  but  not  that  of  cinchonia. 


MONESIA,  OR  BURANHEM  OF  BRAZIL. 

BY  M.  YIRBT. 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Bernard  Derosne  and  several  other  persons,  brought 
this  bark,  and  the  extract  prepared  from  it,  into  some  repute,  as  an  active 
astringent  in  rases  of  bloody  flux  and  other  humours.  The  bark  is  tbick„ 
hard,  of  a  uniform  brown  colour,  and  heavy ;  the  taste  is  at  iirst  very  sweet* 
afterwards  astringent.  The  brown  extract,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Brazil, 
possesses  the  same  qualities.  The  bark  has  been  called  by  different  names, 
originating  no  doubt  in  tlie  different  places  from  which  it  has  been  brought- 
In  the  Portuguese  language  it  is  called  ccuca  dose  (sweet  bark),  on  account 
of  its  sweet  taste.  According  to  the  learned  botanist,  M.  Martius*  it  is  the 
mohica.  M.  Isidore  Bourdon,  according  to  M.  Constant  Berrier,  has  ascribed 
to  it  the  common  name  of  buranhem ;  others  hare  called  \tburanlti,gurenhem^ 
&c.  But  as  it  appears  that  the  tree  which  yields  this  bark,  was  observed  at 
the  time  of  the  first  discovery  of  Brazil,  the  name  hivurake  has  also  beeiv 
ascribed  to  it,  cited  by  Th^vet  *,  in  1558,  and  Ibircee,  of  Pisona  f ,  since  the 
description  of  this  tree,  given  by  Jean  Bauliin,  although  imperfect,  appears 
to  correspond  with  it. 

This  plant,  although  affording  an  oblongs,  plum-shaped,  edible  fruit,  had  not 
been  classed,  when  Vellbz,  in  the  Flora  of  Rio  Janeiro,  placed  it  in  the  genus 
pometia,  species  lactescens,  on  account  of  its  fresh  bark  being  full  of  a  milkj^ 
juice.  Afterwards,  Riedel  and  Guillemin.  examining  more  fully  its  botanical 
characters,  obseiTed  the  analogy  which  it  bore  to  the  CMlm\t\lkn,chry80phyUym^ 
in  the  natural  family  sapotUiers  of  Jussieu. 

It  only  remained  to  give  the  precise  characters  by  which  this  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  species  o( chrysophyllum,  thus  called  on  account  of  the 
golden  yellow  hairiness  which  covers  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  Casaretti 
named  this  species  glyq/phUBum,  because  it  contains  a  juice,  which  is  at  first 
very  sweet  and  milky.  The  tree,  which  is  of  middle  height,  and  the  wood  of 
which  is  used  by  carpenters,  grows  in  the  forests  of  Corcovado  and  other 
places  near  Rio  Janeiro.  It  belongs  to  the  Linnsan  class,  and  order  Penton-> 
aria  numogynia.  It  has  a  monopetalous  corolla  with  five  divisions,  regular, 
axillary,  yellow,  and  small ;  which  is  succeeded  by  an  oblong,  smooth  berry* 
containing  four  flattened,  horny  seeds,  the  oily  kernel^ of  which  are  used  as  a 
vermifuge.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  petiolated,  glabrous,  glossy  above  and 
opaque  on  the  under  side. 

*  In  his  Singularitez  de  ta  France  Antarctiqae,    Folio.    Paris. 
i  Sistoria  Naturalis  Braziiiam 
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Although  there  are  some  points  which  still  remain  to  be  cleared  up  respeet* 
ing  this  vegetable,  as  the  fruit  should  be  edible,  and  its  taste  resemble  that 
of  the  caimite  apple,  or  the  macoucou  uf  Guyana,  the  blue  frait  of  Martinique* 
jet  there  are  facts  enough  to  identify  the  source  of  the  monesia,  and  to  com- 
plete the  notice  given  of  it  by  M.  Guibourt,  m  the  Jounud  de  Pharmacie, 
tome  xxF.,  p.  710. — Jowmal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 

The  sabstance  of  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Medico- Botanical  Societf. 

BY  OR.  HOULTON. 

Ths  autliQr  observed,  that  in  order  to  advance  medical  botany,  a  branch 
of  science  still  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  nature  must  be  carefully  studied  ; 
nature  is  rich  in  facts,  and  facts  are  tbe  stuff  that  truth  is  made  of.  He  had 
frequently  brought  before  the  society  tbe  results  of  bis  own  observations ; 
bow  far  they  were  original  he  was  not  able  to  state— many  of  them  be  had 
not  found  in  books.  He  did  not  wish  any  one  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  bis  statements,  but  to  compare  the  n  with  nature,  and  then  to  receive  or 
reject  them.  His  aim  was  to  forward  tbe  grand  and  beneficent  objects  of 
the  society.  The  doctor  said  it  was  an  article  of  his  medical  f.tith,  that  a 
correct  knowledge  of  plants  is  the  first  step  towards  their  due  administration 
as  remedial  agents,  a  principle  he  feared  not  sufficiently  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. 

"  Medleus  noti&  pTantse  destitatus  de  viribas 

eiiiadem  nooqaamjustejudicavit."— /«<»».  Matt,  Med, 

Opinions  are  very  discordant  respecting  the  medicinal  powers  of  Digitalis 
purpurea  ^  this,  he  believes,  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  tbe  ivantof  uni* 
form  preparations  of  the  plant.  Authors  may  not  have  satisfied  themselves, 
properly,  that  they  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  ;  that  they  hare  not  only  em- 
]rfoyed  the  true  plant,  but  also  that  all  other  circumstances  have  been  duly 
'  attended  to,  that  are  essential  to  their  obtaining  from  it  an  effective  medicine. 
Dr.  Houlton  considered  it  very  probable  that  tbe  ancient  physicians  employed 
this  plant,  but  we  have  no  information  respecting  their  opinions  of  its  medi- 
cinal virtues,  nor  is  the  plant  mentioned  by  them.  It  is  figured  in  Gerard, 
and  was  considered  by  him  to  be  an  expectorant  and  deobstruent,  about  the 
year  HJOO.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Bnteana,  i706, .edited  by  Dr.  Salmon, 
there  is  a  formula  for  aqua  digitalis.  The  editor  states,  that  he  cured  some 
consumptive  people  by  the  syrup  of  fox-glove  administered  in  this  water* 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was  employed  by  the  surgeons  of 
th^  Worcester  Infirmary  in  tbe  form  of  cataplasms  and  ointment,  for  scro- 
fula, &c.  It  was  formerly  in  popular  use  as  an  external  remedy  in  some 
diseases  of  tbe  scalp.  Murray,  in  the  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  1776,  states, 
that  though  it  is  not  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  more  employed 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Alston,  who 
wrote  in  1770,  nor  by  Bergius.  who  wrote  in  1778.  Dr.  Withering,  it  ap- 
pears, was  the  first  writer  who  brought  the  pUnt  fully  under  the  notice  of 
the  profession;  he  observed  that  it  was  an  ingredient  in  a  nostrum  (for  the 
core  of  dropsy)  that  had  been  purchased ;  he  ascertained  that  it  had  been 
employed  successfully  in  that  disease  by  irregular  practitioners  in  Yorkshire. 
The  doctor's  knowledge  of  botany  led  him  to  detect  the  active  part  of  the 
secret  remedy,  and  it  s^ows  how  important  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany 
it  to  the  physician,  and  also  how  desirable  it  is  that  the  popular  remedies  of 
this  country  should  be  scientifically  examined. 

Digitalis  purpurea  is  in  the  list  of  simples  of  the  edition,  lfi6B,  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  that  of  1790.  It  was  rejected  by  the  framers 
of  that  of  1745  -,  it  was  re-admitted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1788,  after  an 
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exile  of  forty-three  years ;  it  was  not  honoured  by  any  formnla  antil  1809» 
when  we  first  had  a  tincture  and  an  infusion,  and  the  medicine  was  thus 
formally  introdaced  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Honlton  had  witnessed  its  em- 
ployment in  dropsy,  consumption,  and  pneumonia  eztensirely,  some  years 
preriously  to  this  period ;  it  was  then  very  much  employed,  but  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  bis  obsenration  extends,  practitioners  do  not  plaea 
much  reliance  upon  it :  it  has  the  character  of  beinf  an  uncertain  medicine  ; 
tbe  fact  is.  we  are  not  at  present  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which  modify 
its  artion — the  uncertainty  is  in  ourselves,  not  in  the  medicine.  A  satisCsctory 
description  of  the  plant  he  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  works  on  botany  and 
materia  roedica.  except  so  far  as  class,  order,  and  genus.  With  regard  to 
speries  and  variety  there  remains  something  to  be  done.  Digitalis  purpurea 
is  in  the  class  diuynamia,  order  angiospermia,  natural  order  luridse  of  Lin- 
nsBus,  scrophulariacese  of  Lindley.  This  beautiful  plant,  bearing  large  pendant 
purple  flowers,  is  indigenous,  and  grows  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  thit 
country,  hut  is  said  not  to  be  found  wild  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  or  Cambridge* 
shire ;  its  favourite  habitat  is  a  dry,  elevated  situation.  It  has  not  been  well 
described  by  authors  :  it  has  been  said  to  have  a  knotty  and  fibrous  root. 
Dr.  Houlton  has  never  seen  it  with  a  knotty  root ;  if  such  is  sometimes  the 
case,  it  is  rare.  The  stem,  footstalk,  and  under-surface.of  the  leaves  of  the 
true  digitalis  purpurea  have  a  purple  tinge ;  in  some  specimens  the  leaf  ii 
purple  throughout ;  the  purple  colour  of  the  stem  has  not.  so  far  as  Dr. 
Houlton  has  read,  been  mentioned  by  authors,  yet  it  is  a  roost  important 
character,  as  there  is  a  purple  flowering  variety  without  any  shade  of  purple 
on  the  stem  or  leilves.  There  is  also  a  white  flowering  variety ;  this  has  no 
purple  tinge  about  it  The  lower  leaves  of  digitalis  are  said  to  be  in  tufts ; 
this  is  certainly  seldom  the  case  ;  as  this  is  a  biennial  plant  it  might  be  sup* 
posed  that  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  the,  first  from  the  second  yeari 
leaves.  Two  figures  were  given  for  this  purpose  in  the  Pharmaceuiical 
JoumaU  vol.  i.,  but  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended ;  the  leaves  of  the  different  years*  growth  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
by  shape ;  on  both  plants  we  find  leaves  varying  from  the  ovate  to  tbe  lancee* 
late  shape ;  the  upper  leaves  of  the  stem  are  always  lanceolate  ;  a  practised 
eye  can  always  distinguish  these  different  leaves,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  give  any 
sufficient  rules  on  this  point.  '  If  detached  leaves  are  brought  with  a  strip  of 
the  bark  of  the  stem  attached  to  the  footstalks,  they  are  second  year's  leaves, 
there  being  no  stem  in  their  first  year;  the  first  year's  leaves  are,  or  were* 
usually  brr,u<^'ht  to  market  in  tufts/from  being  attached  to  the  crown  of  the 
root,  the  fibrous  parts  of  which  were  usually  removed  by  the  collectors.  It 
is  of  importance  to  know  that  the  first  year's  leaves  are  of  considerable  size 
when  the  second  year  s  plant  is  in  perfection.  This  is  not  the  case  with  some 
biennials,  as  hyosnyamus  niger,  of  which  we  cannot  procure  the  first  and 
second  year's  leaves  at  the  same  period,  in  their  natural  mode  of  growth. 

The  parts  to  be  employed  in  medicine  named  by  authors,  are  the  root, 
flowers,  and  seeds.  Should  any  one  wish  to  employ  the  root,  the  rule  Dr. 
Houlton  has  given  on  various  other  occasions  should  be  borne  in  mind» 
namely,  the  roots  of  biennial  plants  are  to  be  collected  in  the  autumn  or 
winter  of  the  first  year  of  their  duration  ;  this  rule  he  has  never  seen  in  any 
book,  but  it  is  an  absolute  one.  Dr.  Withering  mentions,  that  Dr.  Crowley* 
of  Cambrids^e,  was  cured  empirically  of  hydrothorax  by  the  root,  after 
regular  practice  had  failed.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  like  the  leaves  of  all 
biennials,  should  be  gathered  in  the  second  year  of  their  duration,  and  at 
soon  as  possible  after  the  first  flowers  have  expanded.  The  plant  with  a 
purplish  stem  should  be  selected ;  the  leaves,  after  removing  the  midrib 
should  be  carefully  dried,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat :  no  rule  is  needed 
for  the  collecting  of  the  flowers  and  seeds.  In  a  work  of  distinguished  rank 
it  is  asserted,  that  as  digitalis  is  a  biennial  plant,  its  fresh  leaves  may  be  pro**, 
cured  at  any  season  of  the  year.     Now  this  is  not  from  its  being  a  biennial 
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merely,  bat  from  the  circumstance  of  its  beinjr  a  very  liardy  biennial.  The 
leaves  of  biennial  plants  die  in  the  winter ;  in  mild  winters  and  in  sheltered 
situations  the  leaves  of  digitalis  will  remain  through  the  winter. 

Leaves  have  been  offered  for  sale  as  digiulis,  which  were  those  of  rerbas- 
cum  nigrum  ;  they  have  much  of  the  general  appearance  of  digitalis  leare^ 
and  might  deceive  the  unwary ;  other  species  of  verbascum  hare  leaves  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  digitalis. 

The  usual  preparations  of  the  leaf  are  the  powder,  tincture,  infusion,  fluid 
juice,  and  extract  Dr.  Houlton  thinks  no  others  are  needed  than  the  powder 
and  the  tincture,  for  the  more  simple  we  keep  our  vegetable  Pharmaceutical 
preparations  the  better.  It  is  worth  noticing  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  preparations  of  the  tincture  and  infusion  in  the  present  Pharma- 
copoeia ;  they  are  both  weaker  than  in  the  former  Pharmacopoeias.  The 
relative  strength  of  the  two  tinctures  is  as  8  is  to  10,  and  that  of  the  infusion 
as  8|  is  to  21 — here  is  a  great  difference ;  it  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  when  we  compare  the  practice  of  authors  who  wrote  previously  to  1836 
with  those  who  have  written  since.  The  infusion  of  the  present  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  is  double  the  strength  of  that  of  the  London.  The  opinions 
of  authors  as  to  the  dose  of  this  medicine  are  curiously  different.  The  ordi- 
nary dose  of  the  tincture,  according  to  those  who  are  accounted  the  best 
authorities,  is  from  ten  to  forty  minims.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  he  has  fre- 
quently given  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  the  best  quality  three  times  a-day 
for  a  fortnight,  without  observing  any  marked  effect.  He  adds,  '*  I  know 
that  some  practitioners  employ  it  in  much  larger  doses,  as  an  ounce  or  half 
an  ounce,  with  much  less  effect  than  might  be  imagined."  Dr.  Pereira  also 
states,  that  Mr.  King,  of  Saxmundham,  in  Suffolk,  gives  from  half  an 
ounice  to  an  ounee  of  the  tincture  in  some  cases  with  decided  advantage ; 
and  that  he,  Mr.  King,  has  given  as  much  as  two  drachms  to  a  child  nine 
months  old.  Mr.  King  lives  in  Suffolk,  a  county  in  which  we  are  informed 
the  plant  does  not  grow.  He  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  history 
of  Mr.  King's  tincture.  Dr.  Houlton  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  such 
doses,  prepared  after  the  plan  proposed  in  this  paper,  that  is,  from  the 
genuine  purple- stalked  digitalis.  He  has  seen  very  unpleasant  effects  from 
ordinary  doses,  when  continued  several  days,  and  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  discrepancies  amongst  authors,  in  reference  to  the  dose  of  this  very  im- 
portant remedy,  arise  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  preparations  they 
employ;  hence  they  write  on  different  things  under  the  same  names,  and 
discordant  statements  are  the  necessary  consequence. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FERMENTATION  TAKING  PLACE  IN 
POTATO-LEES. 

B7  E.  ▲•  SCHAKLINO. 

The  formation  of  butyric  acid  has  been  obserred  during  the  fermentation 
of  various  saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances  ;  and  a  baker  at  Boras,  in 
Sweden,  has  recently,  by  accident,  observed  that  the  refuse  of  potatoes  kept 
in  a  moist  state  in  a  moderate  temperature,  undergoes  the  same  chemical 
change.  He  used  these  lees  (by  which  term  we  understand  the  mass 
remaining  in  the  sieve  after  rubbing  down  potatoes  on  a  grater,  and  wash- 
ing with  water)  in  the  preparation  of  bread.  I  examined  this  substance, 
and  found  fermentation  to  take  place,  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
butyric  acid.  To  obtain  the  latter  in  a  pure  state,  I  dropped  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  on  the  lees  before  allowmg  them  to  ferment ;  after  the 
lapse  of  sixty  hours  I  poured  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  and  obtained  a  powerful  odour  of  butyric  acid. 
I  now  sturred  the  whole  mass  in  cold  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  the 
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solution.  By  spirit,  the  bntyrate  and  a  little  acetate  of  soda  were  dissolved. 
A  portion  of  this  solution  was  now  eyaporated,  and  the  salts  obtained  were 
subjected  to  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
butyric  acid  passed  over,  a  few  drops  swimming  even  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  oil,  the  remainder  of  the  alcoholic  solution  was  subjected  to  distil- 
lation with  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  fluid  of  agreeable  odour  was  obtained, 
resembling  that  of  rum. — Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phaitnacie^  Band  xUx., 
Heft  3. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  STARCH. 

BY  E.  A.  8CHAKLINO. 

Bebzeuus  says, "  That  paste  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  solution  of  starch 
in  water,  but  merely  as  a  swelling  of  the  particles  in  water,  which  they  absorb ; 
and  again  give  up,  if  laid  on  a  porous  mass  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
water."  The  winter  of  1840  being  very  severe  at  Copenhagen,  many  articles 
of  food  were  frozen,  and  confirmed  the  truth  of  Berzelins*  assertion  in  my 
mind.  According  to  VogeFs  statement,  I  expected  a  portion  of  the  starch 
to  be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  powder  from  a  frozen  solution  on  thawing; 
but  I  observed  that  this  result  is  not  obtained  in  a  quantity  of  sago  soup 
which  was  casually  exposed  to  the  frost.  The  whole  of  it  was  separated 
into  two  portions,  viz,  a  spongy  coagulum  and  a  clear  solution.  The  firm 
portion  I  removed  with  my  hands,  pressed  it  out,  and  obtained  a  spongy 
mass,  which  imbibed  water  like  sponge ;  under  the  microscope  it  appeared 
to  consist  of  small  capsules  ;  when  dried  it  resembled  horn  ;  whereas  com- 
mon starch,  boiled  to  paste  and  frozen,  yielded,  when  dry,  a  mass  resem- 
blmg  wetted  paper  dried  by  pressure  ;  a  spongy  appearance  was  only  ob- 
tained when  the  starch  had  been  boiled  for  a  lengthened  period  in  water. 
The  filtered  solution  contained  starch  in  large  quantity,  as  was  readily 
proved  by  iodine.  The  spongy  mass  was  washed  with  water  until  the  water 
expressed  gave  no  further  traces  of  starch  with  iodine;  but  on  boiling  it  and 
exposing  it  again  to  frost  the  clear  solution  was  agaui  rendered  blue  by 
iodine,  and  the  same  result  was  obtained  on  repeating  the  experiment 
several  times.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  capsules  of  starch  may  be 
gradually  chemically  dissolved  by  continued  boiling.  Elementary  analysis 
of  starch  separated  by  freezing  a  solution,  gave  the  same  result  as  the 
analysis  of  common  starch. — Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  Bandxlix., 
Heft  3. 


A  SIMPLE  APPARATUS  FOR  GIVING  THE  STICK-FORM  TO 
PHOSPHORUS. 

BT    KARL    SEUBERT. 
{With  a  Cut,) 

Since  phosphorus  has  become  an  article  in  great  request  in  commerce  a 
cheap  and  efficient  mode  of  forming  it  in  sticks  is  a  great  desideratum.  An 
impi^vement  on  the  old  system  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  glass  tubes, 
into  which  the  phosphorus  was  poured,to  solidify,  were  frequently  broken  in 
forcing  the  phosphorus  out  by  means  of  wires,  and  this  method  was  more- 
over attended  with  a  great  loss  of  time.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  writer 
employs  the  following  apparatus,  of  which  we  submit  a  description  to  the 
notice  of  the  manufacturer :  — The  melted  phosphorus  flows  from  a  copper 
receiver  into  horizontal  glass  tubes,  the  one  extremity  of  each  tube  being 
surrounded  by  warm  water  (above  lll**Fahr.),  the  other  by  cold  water. 
The  phosphorus  when  solid  is  removed  from  the  tube,  and  thus  makes 
room  for  a  fresh  supply,  wMch  agua  solidifies  so  that  a  stick  of  any  length, 
may  be  formed. 
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Fio.  I. 
The  apparatus  itself,  fig.  1.,  consists  of  a  small  copper  boiler  (a)  im- 
mersed in  brick-work  and  heated  from  below ;  on  the  right  of  the  boiler 
18  a  horizontal  canal  ( 6 ),  likewise  of  copper  but  open  at  the  top,  the 
farther  extremity  of  which  opens  into  a  cistern  (c):  the  canal  is  divided 
into  two  compartments  by  a  moveable  partition  {d),  through  which  the 
atwyementioned  tubes  pass.  The  boiler  (a)  contains  a  second  vessel  of 
copper,  tinned  («),  resembliog  a  funnel  in  shape  with  a  horizontal  tube  and 
furnished  with  a  metallic-cock  (/),  the  horizontal  section  of  which  is  re- 
presented at  fig.  2. 

A  copper-plate  (h)  is  screwed  tightly 
on  the  wide  aperture  of  the  cock  (gg)i 
it  is  furnished  with  two  perforations  to 
receive  two  copper  tubes  ( i  i ),  about 
two  inches  in  length-,  into  these  two 
glass  tubes  (A),  about  one  foot  in  length 
are  inserted. 

The  cistern  (c)  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  depot  for  the  sticks  of  phosphorus 
when  formed,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
cover  to  exclude  the  light  and  prevent 
the  phosphorus  becoming  yellow. 

In  manufacturing  the  sticks  the  cock  (/)  is  closed,  and  the  vessel  (c) 
filled  with  water  and  pieces  of  phosphorus  which  are  melted  by  heating  the 
▼ater-bath  (a).  The  manipulator  sits  in  the  unoccupied  space  between  the 
cistern  and  the  wall,  so  that  the  canal  about  reaches  his  chest.  By  sud- 
denly opening  the  cock  and  closing  it,  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  passes 
through  the  glass  tubes  into  the  cold  water  (//)  and  closes  them.  The 
rough  piece  of  phosphorus  projecting  from  the  tubes  forms  an  excellent 
Imndle,  whereby  to  draw  the  sticks  out.  After  this  commencement  the 
oock  is  left  open,  and  the  phosphorus  drawn  alternately  from  either  tube, 
cut  off  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors  and  let  drop  into  the  cistern.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  of  phosphorus — ^the  contents  of  the  funnel  (e)— may  thus 
be  converted  into  well-shaped  and  well-coloured  sticks  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  by  two  workmen  only. — Annalen  der  Ckcmie  vnd  Pharmacies 
Band  zlix.,  Hdt  3. 


Fio.  s. 


VALERIANATE  OF  QUININE. 

BY  PRINCE  LOUIS  L.  BONAPARTE. 

The  most  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  is  the 
fallowing :  Into  an  alcoholic  and  concentrated  solution  of  quinine,  some 
Talerianic  acid  is  poured  in  slight  excess,  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
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nefliiB  of  turmeric  paper ;  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  valeriaiiate  is  diluled 
irith  ahout  twice  its  T<dume  of  diatiUed  water.  The  mixture  is  well  shaken^ 
and  gulijected  to  evaporation  at  a  gentle  8toTe  h^t,  which  must  not  exxseed 
122^  Fahr.  When  a  considerable  part  of  the  alcohol  has  eraporated,  the 
-valerianate  begfins  to  crystallize  in  beautiful  octohedral  crystals,  which 
increase  from  day  to  day,  and  which  form  but  a  single  mass  when  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  is  completed. 

Whatever  be  the  method  employed  in  this  preparation,  we  should  avoid 
too  great  heat,  as  that  might  cause  oleaginous  drops  of  the  fused  valerianate 
to  separate  from  the  liquid.  However,  we  might  readily  transform  these 
drops  into  crystals,  by  dissolving  them  in  alcohol,  by  adding  water,  and 
evaporating  the  whole  at  a  very  moderate  heat 

If  we  are  not  very  particular  about  the  chemical  purity  of  this  salt»  it 
might  be  prepared  according  to  Professor  Peratte's  method  by  double  decom- 
position ;  for  this  purpose,  the  ordinary  sulphate  of  quinine  is  employed 
(which,  however,  should  be  rendered  neutral  by  adding  sulphuric  acid)  and 
valerianate  of  lime,  both  being  dissolved  in  weak  alcohoL  For  the  sake  of 
economy,  valerianate  of  lime,  obtained  by  saturating  with  lime  the  water 
distilled  from  valerian  might  be  employed.  The  salt  of  lime  thus  obtained 
being  never  very  pure,  is  consequently  never  well  adapted  to  yield  the  best 
valerianate  of  quinine.  It  could  only  become  so  by  numerous  crystalliza- 
tions. In  order  to  obtain  pure  valerianate  of  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  saturation  of  the  pure  acid  with  lime  ;  but  then  it  will  be 
better  to  prepare  the  valerianate  of  quinine  more  promptly  by  the  direct 
saturation  of  the  acid  with  the  base. — Journal  de  CItemie  Medicale. 


VALERIANATE  OF  Zma 

BT  PRINCE  LOUIS  L.  BONAPARTE. 

Among  the  valerianates  which  I  have  prepared  for  medical  use,  and 
recommended  for  clinical  study,  that  of  zinc  has  hitherto  more  particuliuiy 
merited  the  attention  of  medical  men.  Berzelius.  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Treatise  on  Chemistry^  has  described  this  compound  in  these  terms,  *^  a  salt 
crystallized  in  scales  similar  to  those  of  boracic  acid  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  fusible  without  any  change'  at  284^  Fahr.,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohoL  I  have  several  times  prepared  this  salt,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it 
with  the  characters  enumerated  by  Berzelius,  the  best  mode  of  preparation 
consists  in  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  pure  valerianic  acid  with  the 
recently  precipitated  combination  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  zinc.  The 
saturation  must  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  heat,  and  for  this  purpose^ 
we  cause  the  liquid  which  is  either  neutral  or  slightly  acid  to  evaporate  at  a 
very  moderate  stove  temperature  not  exceeding  122o  Fahr. 

With  these  precautions  we  obtain  a  salt  crystallized  in  beautiful  scales ; 
some  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  form,  which  serves  as  a  dis- 
tinctive character  for  this  salt  of  zinc,  and  for  that  of  cadmium,  the  only 
ones  among  the  known  valerianates  which  crystallize  in  scales.  The 
valerianate  of  cadmium,  which  I  was  the  first  to  describe,  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  zinc  in  its  crystalline  form.  It  is,  however,  less  shining^ 
eateris  paribus  the  size  of  the  crystals  is  greater,  and  it  has  a  greater 
tendenc^  to  cry8t4illization. — Journal  de  Chemie  Medicak^  June,  1843. 

M.  Muratori  has  shown  that  this  salt  is  also  obtained  by  double  deoom* 
position*  by  treating  the  valerianate  <^  lime  with- sulphate  of  zinc,  filtering^ 
and  causing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  ^  by  employing  the  process  aboTO 
described,  viz.,  that  suggested  by  L.  Bonaparte,  a  pure  product  is  obtainedy 
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the  only  one  which  should  he  used  for  medical  purposes.  According  to 
M.  Cerulli,  this  therapeutic  agent  is  employed  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  giyen  in  the  dose  of  seven  centigrammes  and  a  half  daily,  in 
two  pills,  which  are  to  he  taken  just  at  the  accession.  M.  Cerulli  states 
that  he  has  obtained  success  by  employing  this  remedy.— ^oicmo/ck  Chemie 
Medwale,  May,  1844. 


OAMPHOR  A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID 
ON  AMBER. 

BT  O.  DOEPPING. 

Os  distilling  pieces  of  amber  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution 
obtained,  and  re-distiUing  and  re-evaporating  several  times,  small  crystals 
of  succinic  acid  are  formed,  which  may  be  rendered  pure  by  boiling  with 
nitric  acid  and  by  re-crystallization.  The  contents  of  the  receiver  in  the  first 
distillation  are  of  a  grcenlsh-blue  colour,  which  gradually  disappears,  and 
then  the  fluid  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  dilute  nitric  acid  in  flavour  or 
appearance.  If  this  acid  be  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it 
becomes  hot;  and  when  the  acid  odour  has  disappeared,  a  poweriful  smell 
of  camphor  is  evolved-  K  the  fluid,  when  cool,  be  shaken  with  ether,  and 
poured  into  a  flask,  where  the  ether  may  separate,  and  be  drawn  off' by  a 
syphon,  a  crystalline  residue  will  be  obtained  on  evaporation,  which  resem- 
bles the  camphor  of  Laurus  Camphora  in  all  its  physical  qualities. — Annalen 
der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Band  xlix.,  Heft  3. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  LITHIA 

In  a  recent  number  we  pointed  out  the  utility,  according  to  M.  Ure,  of  the 
carbonate  of  lithia  as  a  solvent  for  calculi  in  the  bladder  ;  and  as  one  of  our 
correspondents  has  requested  to  be  informed  how  this  salt  is  prepared,  we 
proceed  to  comply  with  his  request. 

lithia,  from  which  the  carbonate  is  made,  was  discovered  by  M.  Arfwed- 
8on,  a  Swedish  chemist,  in  the  vetaiite  found  at  Uton,  in  Sweden ;  it  tdso 
exists  in  the  tripkane  found  in  the  same  locality.  To  prepare  the  salt,  the 
mineral  containing  the  lithia  is  first  to  be  porphyrized,  and  then  calcined  in 
a  platinum  crucible,  with  five  times  its  weight  of  pure  nitrate  of  barytes. 
The  product  of  the  calcination  is  to  be  immersed  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid  added  in  excess,  which 
entirely  dissolves  it.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness ;  treat  the  residue 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  to  separate  the 
silica.  Into  the  filtered  solution  pour  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  to  throw  down 
the  barytes  ;  saturate  the  liquor,  from  which  the  sulphate  of  barytes  has 
been  separated,  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  alumina ;  and  the 
liquor  containing  sulphate  of  lithia  with  some  ammoniacal  salts,  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  diyness,  and  calcined  so  as  to  drive  off  the  ammoniacal  salts; 

The  residue,  which  consists  of  sulphate  of  lithia,  is  to  be  treated  with 
water,  the  solution  filtered,  concentrated,  and  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
Boda.  The  precipitate  should  be  washed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water. 

Carbonate  of  lithia  is  found  in  solution  in  some  mineral  waters,  and  more 
especially  in  those  of  Bohemia;  it  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  mineral  waters 
in  France.  We  can  readily  understand,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  advan- 
tage  derived  from  these  waters  in  the  treatment  of  patients  affected  witli 
gravel,  as  well  as  those  troubled  with  calculi  of  the  bladder.— Jbumoi  ift 
Chemie  Medicak^ 
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ON  A  NEW  AND  INFALLIBLE  METHOD  OF  DETECTING 

ARSENIC, 

.  And  of  determining  the  Quantity  of  it  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  that  Mineral, 

Br  DR.  R.  FRESENIU8  AND  DR.  L.  V.  BABO. 

At  the  meeting  of  naturalists  at  Mayence,  in  September,  1842,  the  Che- 
mists and  Pharmaceutists  made  one  of  their  cliief  pursuits  the  discovery 
of  a  new  test  for  arsenic,  and  issued  a  series  of  questions  to  determine  this 
point.  The  question  which  we  have  undertaken  to  answer  is  the  following: 
— "  Which  is  the  best  method  of  detecting  arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  mixed  with  food,  Ac,  when  no  arsenious  acid  has  been  found  in 
substance  ?"  The  answer,  according  to  the  programme,  must  embrace  the 
adjoined  conditions  : 

a.  Detection  of  arsenic  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist. 

6.  Not  only  detection  of  arsenic  but  of  other  poisonous  substances,  at  least 
of  the  metallic  poisons. 

c.  Exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  a  mistake. 

d.  Detection  of  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  arsenic. 
€.  Determination  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present. 

/.  The  most  simple  means  for  attaining  these  objects. 

The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  question,  and  the  various  conditions,  entail 
upon  us  the  necessity  of,  first,  obtaming  from  the  mixture  under  examina- 
tion, a  clear  fluid  containing  all  the  arsenic,  and  indeed  fitted  for  farther 
analysis  ;  precluding,  at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  the  introduction 
of  other  metals,  which  may  have  been  given  as  poison,  into  the  solution ; 
secondly,  of  separating  the  arsenic  in  the  most  perfect  form  ;  thirdly,  of 
reducing  the  preparation  of  arsenic  to  its  metallic  state  without  loss,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  deception  ;  fourtlily,  of  proving  the  metal  obtained 
to  be  metallic  arsenic  in  the  best  manner  ;  fifthly,  of  showing  in  how  far  a 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present  is  possible,  and  the  best 
method  of  proceeding.  It  would  be  encroaching  too  far  upon  the  limits  of 
this  journal  to  give  the  full  explanation  of  the  arguments  by  which  we  arrive 
at  our  proceeding,  but  we  will  at  once  progress  to  the  description  of  our 
method. 

A.  DECOLORATION  AND  SOLUTION. 

Place  two-thirds  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed  in  a  spacious  porcelain 
capsule  or  basin  (reserving  the  remaiuiier  in  a  well-stopped  bottle  for  uii- 
foreseen  contingencies),  to  which  add  as  much  pure  concentrated  muriatic 
acid  as  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  solid  substances  in  the  mixture, 
and  sufficient  water  to  convert  the  whole  into  a  thin  pap.  Heat  the  basin 
in  a  water-bath ;  and  add,  at  short  intervals,  about  half  a  drachm  of  chlorate 
of  potash  each  time  to  the  hot  liquid,  whilst  stirring  it,  until  the  whole 
becomes  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  perfectly  homogeneous  and  fluid  :  two 
drachms  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  now  to  be  added,  and  the  basin  removed 
from  the  water-bath.  When  perfectly  cool,  the  contents  are  to  be  filtered 
through  muslin,  and  the  residue  washed  with  hot  water,  until  the  solution 
passing  through  the  filter  ceases  to  react  as  an  acid,  when  the  water  used 
in  the  washing  is  to  be  added  to  the  filtered  solution.  Evaporate  now  the 
whole  fluid  in  a  water-bath  to  the  weight  of  one  pound  (during  which  ope- 
ration the  liquor,  in  general,  changes  its  colour  from  bright  yellow  to 
brown),  and  add  to  the  remaining  acid  fluid,  whilst  stirring  it,  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid  in  water,  until  the  odour  of  the  latter  predomi- 
nates, and  then  heat  for  about  one  hour,  until  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid 
is  ag^in  driven  ofil 

B,  SEPARATION  OF  THE  ARSENIC  IN  THE  FORM  OF  SULPHURET  OF 
ARSENICUM. 

Place  the  solution  thus  obtained  (sect  ^)  in  a  beaker  glass,  and  pass  a 
stream  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  for  twelve  hours,  slowly  tlirough 
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it ;  wash  the  gas  conducting  tube  with  solution  of  ammonia,  and  add  the 
ammoniacal  solution  to  the  fluid  in  the  beaker  glass,  and  place  the  beaker 
glass  with  its  contents,  covered  with  bibulous  paper,  in  a  moderately  warm 
temperature  (86°  Fahr  ),  until  the  odour  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has 
perfectly  disappearedL  Collect  the  precipitate  thus  obtained  on  a  filter, 
9nd  yragh  it. 

C.  PUBIFICATION  OF  THE  SULFHUBST  OF  ABSENICUM  THUS  OBTAINED. 

Dry  the  precipitate  (sect.  B)  which  contains,  in  addition  to  organic  sub- 
stances, all  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret,  and  possibly  other  metal- 
lic sulphurets,  in  a  porcelain  cup  OTer  a  water-bath,  and  drop  on  it  fuming 
nitric  acid  until  the  whole  is  moist ;  then  again  evapcvate  over  a  water- 
bath  to  dryness.  To  the  residue  add  pure  warmed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
until  the  whole  becomes  equally  moist,  and  heat  for  two  or  three  liours 
over  a  water-bath,  and  srfterwards  by  augmented  heat  (not  exceeding  302*  F.), 
over  a  sand-bath,  until  the  carbonized  mass  assumes  a  friable  character.  The 
residue  is  now  treated  with  distilled  water  in  a  water-bath,  filtered,  and 
washed  with  hot  distilled  water  imtil  the  drops  passing  through  the  filter 
cease  to  show  an  acid  re-action.  The  water  employed  in  the  washing  is  to 
be  added  to  the  filtered  liquor. 

1>.  PETERHINATZON  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  SULPHUBET  OF  ABSENICUtf. 

Mix  the  clear  fluid  obtained  (in  sect.  C)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitate carefully  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  according  to  sect  B  ;  filter 
the  precipitate  obtained,  when  the  fluid  has  ceased  to  emit  the  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  on  a  very  small  filter  ;  wash  it  carefully,  and  pour  over 
the  filter  a  solution  of  ammonia  ;  wash  the  filter  with  diluted  ammonia  as 
long  as  any  thing  is  taken  up ;  evaporate  the  ammoniacal  solution  in  a 
small  porcelain  cup,  the  weight  of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained 
over  a  water-bath;  diy  the  residue,  at  212"  Fahr,,  until  it  no  longer  loses 
weighty  and  then  weigh  it.  If  the  residue,  on  reduction  to  the  metallic  state, 
prove  to  consist  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  only,  0.803  arsenious  acid,  or  0.609 
metallic  arsenic,  must  be  reckoned  for  1.000  of  the  sulphuret.  If  a  residue 
remain  on  the  filter,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  it  must  be  tested  for  lead, 
copper,  &C.  Lead,  tin,  and  mercury  may  be  contained  in  tlie  carbonaceous 
residue  of  sect.  C,  which  nrast  consequently  be  carefuDy  examined. 

E,  THE  BEBUCTION  OF  THE  8ULPHUBET  OF  ABSENICUM  TO  THE 
METALLIC  STATE. 

As  the  separation  of  the  metallic  arsenic  from  the  sulphuret  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  process,  it  requires  to  be  effected  with  the  greatest  care. 
We  use^for  this  purpose  the  apparatus,  &g,  1. 

o 

fi\i  ^_ 
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The  flask,  A^  in  wiiich  carbonic  acid  gas  is  fbrmed,  is  half  fllied  irith  water 
and  pieces  of  marble  (not  chalk).  Through  one  opening  of  the  doubly- per- 
forated cork  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  «,  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Through 
the  second  opening  a  tube,  i,  conveys  the  gas  into  the  receiver  By  where  it 
is  washed  and  dried  in  hydraled  sulfuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  The  tube,  c, 
conducts  the  carbonic  acid  into  the  reduction-tube  C,  represented  in  fig.  2. 
It  should  consist  of  difficultly  fusible  glass. 

'-*, h -'A  . 


Flfl.2. 

The  porcelain  capsule  containing  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (vide  sect.  D) 
is  to  be  again  weighed.  One-third  of  the  contents  is  to  be  removed,  placed 
on  a  watch-glass,  and  its  weight  determined  ;  whilst  the  capsule  containing 
the  remaining  two-thirds  is  to  be  carefully  reserved.  The  portion  for 
reduction  is  to  be  now  rubbed  down  in  a  heated  agate  mortar,  with  twelve 
parts  of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  three  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  and 
-one  part  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (prepared  after  Xiebig's  plan).  The  well- 
mixed  powder  is  to  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  smooth  paper,  and  introduced 
into  the  tube  C,  as  far  as  /;  the  mixture  will  thus  occupy  the  space,  a/, 
of  the  tube  C,  without  encroaching  on  any  other  part. 

The  tube  being  thus  charged,  is  attached  by  means  of  the  cork  e,  to  tiie 
apparatus  for  generating  carbonic  acid,  into  which  muriatic  acid  is  now  passed 
through  the  funnel-shaped  tube,  until  a  moderate  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  emitted.  The  mixture  must  now  be  carefully  dried  by  heating  the 
tube  in  its  whole  extent  with  a  small  spirit  lamp.  When  every  trace  of 
water  has  disappeared  from  the  tube,  and  the  gas  passes  at  regular  intervals 
of  one  second  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  portion  b  is  to  be  heated  to  a 
red  heat  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  mixture  is  now  to  be  heated 
with  a  second  lamp  from  a  to  ,/J  until  all  the  arsenicum  is  driven  off. 

The  arsenic  thus  reduced  to  a  metal  adheres  at  e,  as  a  metallic  crust, 
whilst  an  exceedingly  small  portion  escapes  at  d,  emitting  the  odour  of  garlic. 
The  second  lamp  is  now  passed  on  slowly  to  6,  and  thus  all  the  arsenic  which 
may  have  adhered  to  the  wide  portion  of  the  tube  is  ^ven  towards  c.  The 
tube  is  now  closed  at  its  apex  by  melting  it,  and  the  metallic  incrustatiou 
driven  from  rf  to  c,  where  it  presents  itself  with  a  beautiful  metallic  lustre  ; 
the  tube  is  now  cut  off  at/,  hermetically  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  authori- 
ties. The  remainder  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  one-third  of  which  was 
used  in  the  reduction,  should  be  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  and  delivered  to  the 
authorities  also.  If  sulphuret  of  tin  or  antimony  were  mixed  with  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  the  metals  would  be  obtained  in  the  reguline  state  by 
dissolving  out  the  residue  contained  in  the  reduction  tube  (antimony  would 
also  be  found  in  the  solution).  Their  presence  must  be  determined  by  the 
usual  methods.  The  weight  of  the  whole  residue  contained  in  the  porcelain 
capsule  must  then  be  calculated,  and  the  amount  of  the  corresponding  sul- 
phuret subtracted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  residue.  The  remainder 
will  be  the  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  corresponding  with  the  metallic 
arsenic  obtained.— tAijmi^  der  Chemie  und  Phurmaciey  Band  xlix.,  Heft  3. 
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— [N.  E.]  Henry  {^BuUeiin  de  Pharmacie,  vi.,  and]  TrommsdorfTs  Journal^ 
xxiv.,  2,  p.  88. — [W.  T.Brande,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  x.,  p.  288. 
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— Vaudin,  Ann.  de  Chim.,  xxxiv.,  p.  199. — ^Bucliner  u.  Herberger,  ReperU 
1831.  P.  337.— [Lucae,  Pharm.  CentraUBhitt  fiir  1834,  p.  78.]— Geigei?,. 
Annal.  d.  Pharrn.,  Bd.  viii.,  p.  47. — Geiger,  Annal.  d.  Pharm.,  Bd.  ix.,  p.  91. — 
Brandea,  Annal  d.  Pharm.,  Bd.  ix.,  p.  85.— Jonas,  Archiv.  der  Phaim.,  II»«- 
J\eilie,  Bd.  ix.,  p.  245.— Dulk,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  IPe.  Reihe,  Bd.  xvii.,  p.  26^ 
—  Brandes  u.  Leber,  Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  IP'- Reihe,  Bd.  xvii.,  p.  42.— [O.] 
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P.  631. 

The  literature  of  pharmacy  is  very  rich  in  works  on  the  composition  of 
rhubarb,  and  yet  not  one  satisfactory  analysis  is  to  be  met  with.  We  hav«, 
endeavoured  to  classify  the  productions  on  this  subject  so  as  to  afford  a. 
review  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  various  Chemists  in  this  branch. . 

A.  Investigations,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  one- 
or  more  peculiar  constituents  of  rhubarb,  by  which  the  medicinally  active  principk. 
might  be  obtained  in  a  pure  and  concentrat^  form. 

These  may  be  again  subdivided  into  five  heads  :  j   i     -    j      - 

1.  Mixtures  which  were  regarded  as  the  isoiated  active  and  chemical  prm^ 
ciple  of  rhubarb.  By  a  peculiar  fatality,  which  seems  to  have  attended  aJi  ^ 
the  analyses  of  rhubarb,  we  find  that  every  new  Chemist,  in  examining  the 
various  substances  obtahied  by  his  predecessors,  and  named  by  them  with 
every  possible  variety  of  distortion  of  the  words  Rheum  and  Rhubai'b,  proves 
these  pseudo-principles  to  be  compounds  of  various  substances.  We  wiU 
begin  with  the  peculiar  matter  of  rhubarb  (rharbarbestoff ),  Trommsdorff,  and 
the  rhubarb-bitter  of  Pfaff,  substances  extracted  by  spirit  from  an  evaporated, 
aqueous  solution,  and  described  as  a  dark  brown  mass  with  unpleasant, 
nauseating  smeU  and  bitter  taste.  Peretti  proved  the  existence  of  resrn 
and  colouring  matter,  and  Buchner  and  Herberger  completed  the  refu- 
tation of  this  fallacy  by  proving  resin,  rhabarberine.  sugar  of  ^arch^ 
extractive  matter,  &c.,  in  Pfaff's  bitter  principle  of  rhubarb.  Henry 
reversed  the  experiments  of  the  former  Chemists,  and  obtained  his  extract 
by  spirit,  and  then  washed  with  water.  The  rhabarberine  which  he  obtained, 
distinguished  itself  from  that  of  Pfaff  by  its  insolubiUty  in  water.  The- 
purity  of  Henry's  prmciple,  is,  according  to  his  own  experiments,  more- 
than  doubtful,  and  accordmg  to  the  examination  of  H«rnemann  and  Buchner^ 
the  presence  of  tannic  acid,  resins,  &c.,  as  impurities,  is  certam.  Horn^ann 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  by  means  of  ether,  a  yeUow  substance  trom  Iian  »• 
so-called  rhabarberine,  which  he  named  Rheumine,  and  of  which  we  shall 

[ »  In  order  to  render  the  above  table,  of  the  literature  of  the  chemistry  oT 
rhubarb,  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  supplied  certain  deficiencies  in  the- 
author's  original  one.  Our  additions  are  contained  within  brackets. — 
Ed.  Pharh.  Journal.] 
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«peak  hereafter  (§  5).  Buchner  and  Herbergep  conducted  a  comparative 
analysis  of  the  radix  rhei  and  radix  lapathi  in  the  year  1834,  and  mention 
«  compound,-  called  rhubarb-bitter,  which  they  obtained  from  an  etherial  ex- 
tract by  means  of  spirit,  and  which  is  doubtless  a  mixture  of  resins, 
•colouring  matter,  extractive,  &c.  Geiger  and  Brandes,  aware  of  the 
defects  of  all  prior  analyses,  undertook  the  examination  of  this  substance, 
and  as  they  endeavour  to  show  that  the  colouring  matter  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  rhubarb,  we  shall  speak  of  their  experiments  again  under  §  4, 
.'Although  we  must  mention  them  here  as  having  paved  the  way  to  those  of 
Dulk.  The  rheine  which  the  latter  mentions,  and  which  we  obtained  by 
the  process  he  describes,  appears  to  us  likewise  to  be  a  mixture  of  colouring 
matter,  resins,  and  extractive, 

2.  Researches  whose  object  was  to  discover  the  peculiar  (chemical  and 
pharmacodynamical)  principle  of  rhubarb  in  an  organic  base.  These  were 
of  course  a  consequence  of  the  search  after  alkaloids,  which  followed  upon 
Sertuerner*s  splendid  discoveries,  and  thus  Ridolfi,  Nani,  and  others,  pretend 
to  have  discovered  a  saline  base  in  rhubarb.      Ridolfi  advises  to  precipitate 

-an  alcoholic  solution  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter  and  purify  with  sulphuretted 
llydrogen,  then  to  boil  with  magnesia,  evaporate  and  dissolve  the  residua 
with  ether  which  extracts  the  alkaloid,  and  a  little  colouring  matter.  We 
3>ass  over  other  methods  adopted  by  Nani,  Runge,  and  Carpenter,  as  all 
:^8ubsequent  experiments  to  obtain  an  organic  basis,  gave  a  negative  result,, 
-and  proved  the  so-called  alkiiloids  to  be  only  mixtures  of  various  constituents 
'jo£  rhubarb. 

3.  Experiments  tending  to  prove  rhubarb  to  be  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  acid.  Runge,  in  his  Phy  tology,  was  the  first  to  start  this  hypothesis, 
^hich  Pfaff  already  proved  incorrect.  Then  Brandes  described  a  rhabarbic 
acid,  but  in  his  description  and  elementary  analysis,  he  evidently  confounds 
-a  peculiar  resin  in  the  rhubarb  with  the  yellow  colouriag  matter,  and  his 
various  papers  show  the  confusion  of  terms  which  at  that  time  existed. 
Thus  Brandes  distinguishes  his  rhabarbic  acid  from  the  rheine  of  Dulk, 

.-assuming  the  fonner  to  be  a  product  of  oxidation  of  the  latter,  whilst  at 
•  other  times  he  regards  rhabarbic  acid,  rheine,  and  the  yellow  colouring  matter 
of  rhubarb  as  identical,  and  his  description  of  the  reaction  of  rhabarbic 
acid  corresponds  with  that  of  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  rhubarb,  of 
:tlie  acid  reaction  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

4.  Others  have  presumed  the  yellow  pigment  to  be  the  peculiar  principle  of 
ihubarb.  Brandes  in  some  places  identifies  it  with  his  rhabarbic  acid  ;  but 
Creiger,  who  recognised  in  the  rheumiue  of  Hornemann  the  active  principle 
of  rhubarb  contaminated  with  fatty  matter  or  wax,  on  the  authority  of  an 

'  experiment  performed  on  a  bird,  declares  the  yellow  pigment  of  rhubarb 
«(according  to  him  rhabarberine)  to  be  the  true  active  principle,  and  Jonas 
endeavoured  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Brandes  and  Geiger.  Dulk 
l)elieves  this  colouring  matter  to  be  produced  by  a  change  of  his  rheine. 
explained  (?)  by  the  change  which  extractive  matter  and  colouring  matter 
-ordinarily  imdergoes  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

As  regards  the  rheine  of  Vaudin,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded 
■as  analogous  to  the  true  yellow  colouring  matter  of  rhubarb,  or  as  a 
pigment  changed  by  the  long  action  of  nitric  acid  on  it.  In  favour  of  the 
latter  opinion  are  the  discrepancies  in  its  reaction,  eg.  it  is  soluble  in  spirit 
with  a  carmine  colour,  whilst  alkalies  only  produce  a  rose  colour  with  it. 
The  so-called  rheme,  which  Geiger  obtained  by  digesting  rhubarb  during 
four  months  in  nitric  acid,  is  probably  only  to  be  regairded  as  altered  colouring 
matter,  or  a  product  of  oxidation,  as  Dulk  presumes. 

We  obtained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  the  resins  (which  we  shall  subse- 
quently describe)  with  nitric  acid,  on  addition  of  water,  a  yellow  powder  whidi 
formei  a  red  combination  with  alkalies,  but  in  other  respects  differed  from 
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tbe  yellow  ecdouriBg  matter  of  rbuljarb,  and  lieciune  on  drying  a  resinous 
browaish  mass.  The  shade  of  colour  of  this  red  combinatibii  with  alkaliea 
also  difiers  from  that  of  the  other  constituents  of  rhubarb,  which  are 
Ukewise  reddened  by  alkalies,  and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

5.  Feretti  and  Henry  looked  for  the  essential  principle  of  the  rhubarb  in 
its  resins,  but  we  belicYe,  according  to  our  experiments,  that  neither  they 
nor  any  other  Chemist  have  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  resins  in  a  pure 
state,  a  problem  which  like  the  study  of  the  resins  in  general,  and  their 
separation  from  each  other  in  particular,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
difficulties  of  Chemistry. 

iTo  be  continued  in  our  next, J 


LETTER  FROM  SHEFFIELD. 


TO  THE  EPITOR  OF  THE  PHARUACEUTICAL  JOITBKAIm 

Sheffield,  August,  1&44. 

Sib, — In  the  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  Julyi  I  peiceire 
the  following  amongst  the  Notices  to  Correspondents : — 

"  H.  P.  N.  (Sheffield)  wishes  for  a  cheap  formula  for  making  Tinct. 
Lupuli  (torn  tbe  extract,  for  a  public  institution  which  will  not  give  Uie 
price  for  a  genuine  tincture  !*'  "  Our  Correspondent,**  you  remark,  **  should 
consult  the  Managers  of  the  Institution,  representing  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  if  they  still  refuse  to  gii^e  a  fair  price  he  should  inquire  how  they  wish 
to  have  the  article  adulterated.** 

Now«  Sir,  there  are  only  two  public  medical  institutions  in  Sheffield, 
with  both  of  which  I  am  officially  connected.  In  neither  of  these  have  the 
managers  or  governors  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  drugs.  There 
IB  a  rule,  both  at  the  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  which  places  the  entire 
management  of  this  department  in  the  bands  of  the  medical  officers. 

I  am  therefore  able  to  state,  confidently,  that  there  has  never  been  any 
attempt  made,  either  by  the  governors  or  medical  officers  of  either  of  these 
Institutions,  to  obtain  any  article  at  less  than  the  usual  selling  price.  Our 
desire  is  to  have  the  best  and  most  genuine  drugs  the  market  can  afford,  and 
we  never  object  to  pay  the  cost, 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  account  for  the  statement  of  your  Correspondent ; 
but,  in  order  that  the  stigma  which  he  casts  upon  *'  a  public  institution"  may 
be  removed,  I  write  to  request  that  you  will  announce  J.  P.  N.*s  real  name 
and  address  in  your  next  number,  in  order  that  tbe  matter  may  be  investi- 
gated. But,  if  his  name  should  be  unknown  to  you,  I  should  then  be 
obliged  if  you  will  adopt  such  means  as  you  think  will  be  most  likely  to 
procure  the  name  of  the  public  institution  against  which  such  a  serious  and 
disgraceful  charge  is  preferred.    1  am.  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  F.  Fa  yell,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Sheffield  €reneral  Infirmary  and  Consultiog 
Fbysiciaa  to  the  Public  Dispeosair* 

[We  trust  that  the  publication  of  this  letter  will  answer  the  purpose. — En.] 


MEDICAL  BEFORM  BILL. 
( Hottse  of  Commons,  August  7th,) 
Sir  James  Graham,'  in  his  speech  on  the  Medical  Bill,  which  he  had 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  House,  observed,  that  from  an  early  period  there 
had  been  legislation  in  regard  to  medical  practice.  Physicians  in  Enghmd 
now  practised  nnder  licences  from  the  College  of  Pliysicians  in  London,  or 
by  virtue  of  degrees  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  London,  and  within  seven  miles  of  it^  the  degrees  granted  by  Oxford  and 
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Cftmbriage  were  iaefl^ctoal,  and  comferred  no  privilegef.  In  latfaev  times  t&e 
I^islatnre  had  conferred  upon  the  UniTenities  of  London  and  Dorham  the 
power  of  granting  degrees,  but  they  were  worthless  as  to  le^  priviieges. 
Ibr  a  long  time  prior  to  1800»  the  Ck>Ilegc  of  Surgeons  gaTe  the  title  of 
Surgeon.    In  1800,  the  charter  of  Ge<Hrge  IIL  was  granted,  and  thej  still 
gave  the  title,  but  conferred  few  privileges.   In  regard  to  the  Apothecaiiea* 
(company,  he  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  disparaging  of  the  individuals 
composing  that  society,  still  it  must  be  recollected,  that  after  all,  they  were 
a  trading  body ;  and  entrance  must  be  obtained  into  it  by  apprentioeshipy. 
birth,  or  by  almost  any  mode  except  by  examination  as  to  qualification ;  ye^ 
ao  man  could  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in  England  without  being  examined, 
by  this  tradmg  body.    The  Apothecaries*  Act  was  passed  in  1815,  and  in. 
that  Act  there  was  a  clause,  which  considered  in  regard  to  the  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  att^ments  which  should  be  possessed  by  the  great  body  of 
medical  practitioners  in  England,  appeared  utterly  indefensible.  He  alluded 
to  the  clause  by  which  no  person,  who  had  not  been  apprenticed  five  year* 
to  an  Apothecary,  should  be  qualified  for  examination.    Those  five  yeara 
oocurred  exactly  at  the  period  of  life  the  most  valuable  and  important  for 
obtaining  knowledge.     The  youth  was  bound,  at  about  fifteen  years  old,  to 
an  Apothecary,  and  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  general  knowledge  were 
very  limited,  until  at  twenty  or  twenty-one  he  entered  upon  a  more  enolarged 
^here  of  action.  He  was  then  naturally  desirous  of  turning  his  profession  to 
account,  and  often,  at  twenty- one,  sought  to  enter  into  practice,  having 
passed  five  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  an  Apothecary's  house  and  shop, 
cut  off,  generally  speaking,  from  attending  lectures,  and  from  all  oppor- 
tunities of  general  study  and  improvement.    In  the  United  Kingdom  there 
were  sixteen  colleges  or  bodies  for  grantuig  medical  licences.    The  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  here  recapitulated  the  names  of  these  colleges,  including 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  two  Universities  of  Aberdeen;  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  London, 
Bdinburgh,  and  Dublin ;  the  Collies  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company  in  London.     Kow,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  without  some  controlling  power  these  various  bodies  would  be 
rivals  ;  and  as  rivals  their  tendency  being  imchecked,  was  to  underbid  one 
another.      I£  that  underbidding  only  related  to  the  amount  of  fees,  it  might 
be  very  well,  but  the  general  tendency  was  to  pass  students  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  licences  or  degrees,  and  as  the  fees  became  low,  and  the  standard 
of  knowledge  relatively  low,  the  competition  became  great.  In  the  northern 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  particularly,  those  degrees  had  been  sold  with- 
out requiring  any  examination;  and  'even  in  regard  to  this  country,  the 
standard  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  was  higher  than  in  London. 
'  As  might  be  expected  from  the  increased  facilities  of  the  north,  the  licences 
granted  to  medical  practitioners  in  England  were  as  five  out  of  six  granted  in 
Scotland.    He  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
Induced  him  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this  importance.  One  evil  attendant 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  was  the  incompetency  of  those  who  professed  to 
practise  it,  and  the  remedy  required  was  to  secure  to  the  public  a  sufficient 
degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.    But  all  men 
were  tenacious  of  life,  and  when  life  was  endangered  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  to  fly  for  succour  to  those  who  held  out  promises  of  relief.   Hence 
quackery  attained  an  influence  over  Uie  human  mind, 

"  For  snre  the  pleasare  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.** 

did  not  propose  that  quackery  should  be  put  down  by  statute.    The^ 
ect  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  amend  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 

perfect  law.        But  to  nut  dAWn  aiiai^k^rv  hv  lAoriaTnfinn  •urrmT/1  Ka  a^^'b-in^ 


object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  amend  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
imperfect  law.  But  to  put  down  quackery  by  legislation  would  be  seeking 
to  attain  an  impossibility.  Without  attempting,  therefore,  to  supiaess 
quackery,  he  still  thought  it  was  within  the  scope  of  a  wise  legislature  to 
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offer  direct  encouragement  to  the  able,  qualified,  and  accomplished  prac^ 
titioner.  The  principle  of  his  measure,  therefore,  he  might  state  in  general 
terms  to  be  this  :  he  proposed  no  restriction  on  private  medical  practice  ;.  it 
would  be  open  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom  (to  every  private  individual,  if 
he  thought  proper  J,  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  he  thought 
a  wise  legislature  should  offer  to  the  public  some  certain  and  accredited 
guarantee  of  the  fitness,  competency,  skill,  and  knowledge  of  those  prac- 
titioners who  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  examination;  and  whoj  by 
exammation,  proved  their  competency  and  skill.  His  principle,  therefore, 
was  that  none  should  be  eligible  to  fill  a  public  medical  or  surgical  office, 
except  his  qualification  had  been  tested  by  competent  authority.  That  was 
to  say,  none  should  be  prohibited  by  law  from  practising  medicine,  but  none 
should  be  qualified  to  fill  public  surgical  or  medical  situations,  except  qua- 
lified according  to  the  conditions  of  this  Bill.  The  question  then  was,  what 
was  meant  by  "public  situations  ?'*  His  answer  to  this  question  was,  that 
he.  held  an  office  to  be  public  where  the  choice  of  the  medical  attendant  did 
not  rest  with  the  patient  or  any  member  of  his  famUy.  Having  said  thus 
much,  he  would  now  state  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  he  wished  to  introduce. 
He  proposed  to  repeal  all  those  restrictions  in  existing  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  charters,  whidi  confined  the  right  of  practising  medicine  to  particular 
localities,  so  that  by  his  measm^e  medical  rights  depending  upon  hcences 
and  degrees  would  be  uniform  throughout  the  empire  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  should  re-enact  such  portions  of  the  existing  law  as  it  should  be  deemed 
desirable  to  retain — beginning  the  work  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  medi- 
cune  de  novo.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  all  peculiar  privileges,  all 
local  privileges  in  England-ras  contradistinguished  from  what  was  the 
state  of  the  law  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  would  be  swept  away.  In  Scotland 
licences  for  practising  medicine  were  granted,  although  the  parties  could 
not  practise  in  England.  By  the  Bill  he  proposed  to  introduce,  all  these  ex- 
clusive privileges  for  practising  medicine  would  be  abolished.  The  most 
important  feature,  however,  of  this  measure,  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  council  of  health  in  this  metropolis,  in  direct  connection  with  the  execu- 
tive government,  and  for  whose  proceedings  the  executive  government 
would  be  more  or  less  responsible.  Thus,  the  present  great  anomaly  of  a 
number  of  bodies  possessing  powers  capable  of  being  exercised  without  any 
responsibility,  would  be  abolished.  To  this  council  would  be  given  the 
power  of  controlling  the  examinations  of  persons  seeking  qualifications  to 
practise,  and  also  of  regulating  and  equalising  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  them. 
The  council  of  health  and  of  medical  education,  it  was  proposed  should 
remain  at  all  times  witliin  this  metropolis,  holding  x)eriodical  sittings.  The 
council  was  to  consist  of  ex-officio  members,  and  of  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed Jby  tlje  Crown.  The  ex-officio  members  would  be  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Physic  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
lEdinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  These  would  have  seats  in  the  council  in  right 
of  their  professorships.  lie  next  proposed  that  there  should  be  one 
Physician  and  one  Surgeon,  chosen  from  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons  respectivelyjn  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  He  had  thus  enume- 
rated eleven  persons  who  would  form  part  of  the  council;  he  then  proposed 
that  six  others  should  be  appointed  by  her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  her 
Privy  Council.  Of  these  six,  if  he  might  presume  to  give  any  advice  upon 
the  subject,  one,  at  least,  should  be  a  physician  practismg  in  the  rural 
districts,  as  contradistinguished  from  practismg  in  the  metropolis,  and  also 
one  a  surgeon,  likewise  practising  in  tiie  rural  districts.  These  six  mem- 
bers, with  the  eleven  ex-officio  members,  would,  together  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  for  the  time  being,  constitute  a  board  of 
eighteen.  Of  the  six  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  Crown  he  should  pro- 
pose that  one  physician  and  one  surgeon  shoidd  retire  annually,  but  to  be 
re-eligible.  He  should  also  propose  that  any  member  might  resign,  and  that 
a  member  might  be  dismissed  by  the  Crown  for  notorious  misbehaviour  or 
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linfitness.  Tlie  ooxincil  were  to  appoint  one  principal  secretary,  who  was 
to  be  resident  in  the  metropolis  and  in  constant  attendance  on  the  council, 
and  two  local  secretaries— one  for  Scotland  and  one  for  Ireland — subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  To  the  ex-officio  members  no  salary 
would  be  given,  but  to  the  other  members*  trareDing  expenses,  from  time 
to  time,  should  be  paid,  and  a  moderate  salary  should  be  given  to  them, 
with  the  consent  of  tlie  Treasury.  It  was  proposed  that  minutes  of  all 
their  proceedings  should  be  kept  by  the  council.  He  now  came  to  that 
which  was  the  real  and  essential  means  of  control  to  be  exercised  by  the 
<k>uncil  over  all  the  sixteen  licensing  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
proposed  that  a  Begister  should  be  kept  of  all  physicians  and  surgeons 
licensed  to  practise  medicine  and  surgery,  or,  in  other  words,  licensed  to 
hold  medical  appointments  in  public  institutions.  This  list  was  to  be 
alphabetical,  and  published  annually.  The  council  of  health  would,  on 
letters  testimonial  being  granted  by  any  of  the  sixteen  licensing  bodies  in 
Hhe  country  (who  would  retain  the  power  of  examination,  though  not  that  • 
of  granting  degrees),  permit  the  party  to  be  registered,  if  the  council  were 
aatisfied  with  the  institution  that  had  granted  the  licence. 

Mr,  Wakky — ^Without  examination  by  the  council  ? 

Sir  James  Graham — Yes.  There  would  be  three  degrees  of  licensing; 
one  to  the  vendors  of  medicine,  another  to  surgeons,  and  the  third  to  phy- 
sicians. He  proposed  to  enact  that,  with  regard  to  licensing  the  vendors  of 
medicine,  the  licensing  bodies  should  have  the  power  to  grant  that  .degree 
to  no  i)er8on  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  TTie  letters  testimonial  would 
be  founded  upon  an  exammation,  both  in  medicine  and  surgery,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  sixteen  licensing  bodies.  With  respect  to  Surgeons,  he  proposed 
that  the  licence  to  practise  in  surgery  should  be  issued  to  no  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ;  and  with  respect  to  Physicians,  the  age  at 
which  a  licence  could  be  obtained  would  be  twenty-six  years.  At  these 
fleveral  ages  the  respective  parties  might  obtain  licences  to  qualify  them  to 
be  registered,  having  previously  imdergone  the  necessary  examination  before 
the  licensing  bodies.  But  a  person  wishing  to  be  registered  as  a  physician 
who  had  not  been  qualified  in  the  manner  required,  by  having  graduated  in- 
come university,  would  not  be  eligible  for  registration  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  forty  years,  and  had  been  examined  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  England  ;  or  in  case  the  application  should  be  made  to  some  - 
of  the  sixteen  licensing  bodies,  then  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  should 
previously  grant  a  special  certificate  that  they  had  made  inquiry  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  degree  had  been  conferred.  Thus  facility 
would  be  given  for  the  licentiate  to  register  as  a  surgeon  at  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  as  a  physician  at  twenty-six.  Therefore,  any  person  so 
licensed  might  combine  in  his  own  person  the  two  branches  of  the  profes* 
«ion,  and  might,  at  twenty-six,  be  registered  both  as  a  surgeon  and  a  physi- 
cian. He  attached  great  importance  to  this  point,  relating,  as  it  did,  to 
what  was  termed  general  practice,  and  which  combined  the  usually  separate 
departments  of  medicine  and  surgery — the  skill  and  ability  of  the  party, 
however,  being  tested  by  actual  examination.  But  all  these  provisions 
Would  be  quite  nugatory,  unless  some  precautionary  measures  were  taken 
by  the  controlling  body  to  insure  that  the  standard  of  knowledge  requisite 
to  obtain  a  testimonial  to  be  given  to  the  licentiate  should  be  equally,  uni- 
formly, and  carefully  maintained.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  give  to  the 
council  of  health  the  power  to  inspect  the  proceedings  of  those  licensing 
bodies,  more  especially  with  respect  to  their  coiu'se  of  examination  and  the 
scale  of  fees  received  by  them.  These  would  be  submitted  from  time  to  time 
to  the  council,  and  would  be  regulated  by  them.  The  qualifications,  there- 
fore, of  persons  seeking  to  be  registered,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  No  university  would  have  the  power  to 
^ant  a  licence  to  those  who  had  not  matriculated  in  that  university,  and 
resided  there  two  years,  and  who  had  not  been  examined,  and  shown  that  • 
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be  yofiessed  a  oompetont  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  oooadl 
would,  Iteyond  this,  poMCis  the  power  of  refusing  to  raster  persons  whom, 
tliey  deemed  to  be  deficient  in  skill  and  knowledge,  notwithstanding  that 
such  persons  had  obtained  testimonials  from  the  examining  bodies.  He 
had  already  stated  that  he  did  not  propose  to  proceed  by  penalties,  bnt  by 
inducements.  The  principle  of  the  measure  was,  that  persons  not  duly 
qoalided  should  not  be  competent  to  £11  certain  specified  public  offices.  He 
woukL  now  state  what  were  the  offices  which  he  should  term  pubUc  offices. 
He  proposed  that  no  x>er8on,  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  who  was  not 
registered  by  the  council  of  health,  should  be  appointed  to  any  medical  or 
snrgical  office  in  any  puldic  hospital,  prison,  innnnary,  dispensary,  work^ 
house,  or  other  public  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  medical 
oar  surgical  office  in  the  army,  nayy,  or  East  India  Ck)mpany's  senrice,  but  he 
had  nuule  a  special  reservation  in  favour  of  natives  of  India ;  no  other  per^ 
son  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company  would  be  entitled  to  take  the 
appointment  without  a  certificate.  He  also  proposed  that  certain  privileges 
Mid  exemptions,  now  given  by  law  to  the  members  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally, should  henceforth  be  confined  to  medical  men  who  were  registered, 
that  they  should  be  exempted  from  being  summoned  to  serve  on  jiuries,  or 
to  serve  on  corporate^  parochial,  or  township  offices ;  but  none  who  were 
not  registered  were  to  be  so  exempted,  nor  would  they  be  competent  to  give 
medical  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  where  the  certificate  of  any  medical 
man  was  lequired.  He  bought  this  would  be  found  a  veiy  efifectual  in* 
dueement  to  persons  to  be  registered*  With  respect  to  persons  at  present 
practising;  it  was  not  his  wish  to  make  it  a  harsh  measure.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  give  to  those  who  were  now  in  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom 
a  period  of  twelve  months,  within  which  they  might  apply  to  be  registered, 
or  application  might  be  made,  within  the  period  of  two  years,  by  persons 
practismg  in  colonies,  on  the  production  to  the  council  of  his  diploma, 
Uoence,  or  certificate,  or  such  other  evidence  as  should  show  that*  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  be  was  legally  entitled  to  act  as  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  apothecary,  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  proposed 
to  infiict!  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  upon  any  man  who  practised  in  a 
public  office  without  registration.  If  registered  within  twelve  months,  he 
was  to  be  considered  qualified  for  public  appointments.  He  now  proceeded 
to  notice  a  clause  respecting  which,  he  fhmkly  admitted,  he  felt  some  hesi- 
tation i  it  amounted  more  nearly  to  a  penalty,  and  it  provided  that  none 
but  r^riatered  persons,  or  those  who  were  qualified  before  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  should  be  entitled  to  recover  at  law  for  medicines,  attendance,  or  advice. 
He  meant  it  as  a  warning  clause,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  so  understood. 
Those  who  falsely  pretended  to  be  registered  were  to  be  liable  to  the  punish* 
ment  awarded  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  misdemeanor.  Having  thus 
gone  through  the  outlines  of  his  proposed  Bill,  he  had  only  to  thank  the 
House  for  the  attention  it  had  paid  to  what  he  had  stated,  and  to  add,  that 
he  left  it  open  to  the  public  to  make  their  own  choice  of  a  medical  attendant^ 
even  if  they  preferred  an  unqualified  to  a  registered  practitioner.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  fSx  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill. 

Mr.  Sfacaultw  rose  to  second  the  motion  with  pleasure.  For  many 
reasons  it  would  be  improper  now  to  advert  to  the  details  of  the  intended 
measure,  and  the  Bight  Honourable  Baronet  did  not,  perhaps,  mean  to  pledge 
himself  as  to  all  the  provisions  he  had  stated.  He  brought  it  forward  that 
it  might  be  considered  and  discussed  out  of  doors  during  the  recess.  As, 
however,  he  (Mr.  Macauley)  had  the  honour  to  represent  the  seat  of  a  great 
medical  school  (Edinburgh^  he  had  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  subject^ 
and  regarded  it  with  a  lively  interest.  A  law  like  that  about  to  be  introduced 
Oi^ht  to  abolish  all  existing  anomalies— ought,  above  all,  to  destroy  the  ab- 
surd system  of  apprenticeship,  and  to  exting^sh  all  local  privileges  con- 
nected with  medical  practice.  He  believed  he  could  answer  for  those  whom 
he  xepxesented»  that  the  Bill  would  receive  their  oordial  acquiescence,  and 
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lie  a{>pjrefaended  that  the  «atee  ftelitig  wbnid  pterail  in  other  bodies  of  grreat 
consideration.  He  alluded  not  iherely  to  the  medical  school  of  Edinbi»gh, 
but  to  all  the  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  To  them  the  measure 
would  giye  great  satisfaction^  and  from  them  it  would  receive  general 
support. 

^e  question  was  then  put. 

I^,  Warburton  made  some  observations  upon  his  own  exertions  inthe 
causey  and  stated  his  concurrence  in  the  general  principles  of  the  measure* 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Gaily  Knight, 

Sir  J,  Graham  said  that  he  intended  to  repeal  the  Apothecaries  Aei  of 
1815,  and  to  deprive  the  Apothecaries  Company  entirely  of  ezdusive  power 
of  licensing  general  practitioners  in  medicine.  At  the  same  time,  a  delega- 
tion from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  would  be  associated  with  those  from 
the  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Mr,  G,  Knight  was  understood  to  ask,  whether  those  who  compounded 
medicines  would  be  allowed  to  prescribe  ? 

Sir  J,  Graham  observed,  that  it  would  be  for  patients  and  fletmllies  to  de- 
cide whom  they  call  in ;  some  mi^t  pla6e  greater  confidence  in  ao 
unregistered,  than  a  registered,  practitioner. 

Mr,  G.  Knight  considered  it  a  great  objection  if  mere  compounders  were 
permitted  to  prescribe.  On  the  whole,  he  had  no  doubt  the  new  law  would 
put  the  profession  on  a  better  footing,  but  he  could  not  anticipate  for  it  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  medical  body,  and  many  would  be  disappointed  at 
the  character  of  the  council  of  health.  He  might  express  a  doubt  whether 
one  council  would  be  suflBlcient  for  the  whole  empire,  and  whether  there 
ought  not  to  be  branch  councils  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mr,  Wakky  commenced  by  adverting  to  the  great  number  of  petitions 
presented  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  all  ranks  of  the  medical 
profession,  praying  the  legislature  for  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  represen- 
tation in  the  election  of  the  controlling  authorities  of  the  various  colleges 
and  medical  institutions  whence  the  members  of  the  profession  have  obtained 
their  diplomas  and  licences.  They  would,  therefore,  object  strongly  to  the 
nomination  of  a  controlling  council  by  the  government,  and  by  the  very 
colleges  of  which  they  had  been  complaining  for  thirty  years.  It  might 
^ve  some  offence  out  of  doors,  but  he  would  say  that  he  believed  the 
Bight  Hcmourable  Baronet  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  put  the  medical  pro- 
fession on  an  improved  footing.  Nevertheless,  he  would  tell  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  that  he  had  been  earwigged,  deceived,  and  misinformed. 
The  real  state  of  things  had  been  misrepresented  by  those  who  had  access 
to  him,  and  the  medical  profession  at  large  had  had  no  opportunity  of  repre* 
seating  to  him  their  feelings  and  wishes.  Perhaps,  no  measure  that  had  ever 
been  introduced,  would  create  out  of  doors  more  dissatitfaction  than  the 
proposed  Bill,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  must  despair  of  ever  bemg 
able  to  pass  it.  There  were  not  fewer  than  30,000  medical  men,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  who  would  all  be  opposed  to  it,  as  it  was  perfect^- 
itreconcileahle  with  the  just  dsums  of  the  profession,  and  the  demands  of 
the  public  No  doubt  the  University  of  E^burgh  would  be  in  favour  of 
it,  since  it  conferred  a  privilege  upon  it ;  but  the  large  body  of  the  profession 
would  resist  it  to  the  last.  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  seemed  to  like 
that  part  of  his  measure  best  which  gave  every  man  who  thought  himself 
competent  the  right  to  practise  medidne,  and  on  this  account  the  Apothe- 
caries* Act  was  to  be  repealed.  He  (Mr.  Wakley)  approved  of  all  the 
Bight  Honourable  Baronet  had  said  on  the  subject  of  apprenticing ;  but,  hi 
order  to  protect  human  life  and  to  prevent  human  sufibring,  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  guard  persons  against  becoming  the  dupes  and  victims 
of  profligate  and  extortionate  men,  who  had  no  qualifications,  yet  who  did 
not  scruple  to  set  up  as  medical  practitioners.  How  much  more  regard  was 
had  to  the  property  of  the  rich  than  to  the  lives  of  the  poor  might  be  judged 
frmx  the  fact,  that,  while  anybody  was  allowed  to  practise  medioae,  a* 
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attorney  could  attempt  to  practise  without  authority  under  a  heaTy  penalty. 
He  gare  the  Bight  Honourable^Baronet  full  notice,  not  indeed,  in  an  offensive 
tone,  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  Bill,  when  introduced,  in 
every  manner  the  forms  of  Parliament  would  allow.  He  would  not  do  so 
factiously,  but  under  the  sincere  conviction  that  no  more  injurious  measure, 
as  regarded  the  health  of  the  community  and  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  could  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament.  If  there  were  any 
body  of  men  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration,  it  was  that  body 
which  had  been  educated  in  what  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  had  truly 
called  the  inductive  science  of  medicine.  Such  men  ought  to  be  the  best 
Judges  of  fit  persons  to  form  their  governing  body.  The  honourable  member 
then  proceeded  to  censure,  in  strong  terms,  the  new  charter  granted  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  especially  tliat  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  election 
of  the  coimcil,  and  instanced  the  case  of  Mr.  Brookes,  the  accomplished 
aDatomist,  who  had  been,  reused  admission,  and  who  had  been  allowed,  in 
consequence,  to  perish  of  starvation.  Another  instance  was  that  of 
Mr.  Carpue — ^a  more  generally-esteemed  and  warmly  beloved  man  did  not 
exist ;  he  had  educated  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  but  he  was  not  • 
elected  on  the  council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  why  ?  Because  he 
had  instructed  students  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and 
'because  he  did  not  belong  to  hospitals  of  which  they  were  members  ;  his 
life  and  conduct  had  been  marked  by  purity ;  he  was  esteemed  by  the  whole 
body.  It  was  to  the  men  whose  conduct  had  filled  Europe  with  surprise 
■and  disgust,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  had  confided  those  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  enfranchisement  and  disfranchisement.  By  the  existing 
regulations  a  man  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  unless  it  were  clearly  shown  that  he  had  not  practised  midwifery 
KXT  pharmacy  for  five  years,  and,  moreover,  that  he  resided  within  five  miles 
of  the  Post-oflaice  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  that  ?  Was  the  distance  that 
a  man  resided  from  the  Post-office  to  be  a  measure  of  ability  and  fitness  for 
membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  ?  It  might  be  that  the  very  man 
who,  probably,  had  so  recently  saved  the  life  of  a  sovereign  and  a  prince 
might  be  marked  out  by  the  charter  and  regulations  of  this  college  for  de- 
^adation  and  exclusion  ;  for  the  regulations  expressly  said,  that  no  man 
should  be  competent  to  associate  with  the  council  of  the  college  unless  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  not  been  disgraced  and  contaminated  by  the  odious 
practice  of  midwifery  within  the  last  five  years.  It  was  curious  that  this 
Bill  should  come  on  at  this  particular  time,  and  after  the  scene  which  the 
Eight  Honourable  Baronet  had  only  yesterday  witnessed  at  the  palace  of 
Windsor.  Did  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  think  it  right  to  exclude  that 
branch  of  the  profession  of  which  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  and  the  father  of  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  were  such  distinguished  members  ? 
The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  had  been  deceived  by  some  one  who  called 
liimself  a  **  pure*'  surgeon,  which  in  the  profession  was  miderstood  to  mean 
St,  person  purely  ignorant  of  everything  in  medicine,  except  that  which  re- 
lated to  his  own  particular  department.  He  (Mr.  Wakley )  held  that  it  was 
the  paramount  duty  of  that  house  to  prevent  any  person  from  practising 
who  was  not  duly  qualified.  Why  was  all  this  mess  and  difficulty  with 
respect  to  medicine  ?  All  unqu^ified  persons  are  prevented  from  practising 
as  solicitors  imder  severe  penalties  :  what  is  the  case  with  resi)ect  to 
barristers  ?  A  gentleman  enters  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court :  having  kept 
Ms  terms  he  is  then  called  to  the  bar,  and  every  person  who  cannot  plead 
his  own  cause,  in  any  of  the  superior  courts,  must  employ  one  of  those 
qualified  gentlemen.  The  rule  and  the  practice  of  medicine  are  to  be  totally 
different.  Every  pretender,  quack,  and  impostor  is  to  be  allowed  to  practise 
medicine  with  impunity.  The  licence  required  from  the  Apothecaries* 
Company  had  had  a  great  effect  in  restraining  unqualified  medical  practice, 
und  was  a  great  protection  to  the  public.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  see  that  the  public  was  provided  with  a  competent  class  of  medical 
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practitioners.  But  this  Bill  professed  to  throw  the  medical  profession  open, 
and  any  one  who  chose  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  might  do  so  without 
stint  if  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law.  It  would  inflict  the  greatest  injury  on 
medical  practitioners,  and  Would,  he  believed,  lead  to  the  injury  and  death 
of  hundreds  and  thousands.  He,  therefore,  entreated  the  Bight  Honour- 
able Baronet  to  reconsider  this  question  ;  he  begged  of  him  to  attend  to 
other  evidence  than  that  which  he  obtained  at  the  Home-office,  and  to  listen 
to  the  petitions  of  the  medical  practitioners  themselves,  and  he  was  sure  that 
if  the  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman  applied  his  powerful  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject he  would  see  it  in  a  very  different  light,  and  would  introduce  a  very 
different  measure. 

Mr.  Hawes  thought  that  the  honourable  member  for  Finsbury  had  la 
some  degree  gone  beyond  the  subject  before  them,  which  really  was,  whether, 
they  should  place  on  an  improved  footing  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and 
then,  whether  the  Grovemment  proposed  a  measure  which  would  accomplish 
this  object.  He  would  only  then  take  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  he  would  not 
go  into  its  details,  or  into  the  question  as  to  the  charter  given  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  but  taking  the  general  outlines  of  the  scheme,  he  said  that  it 
did  deserve  the  general  attention  of  the  house,  and  he  would  be  ready  at  its 
future  stages  to  render  his  humble  aid,  and  to  act  cordially  and,  sincerely 
with  the  right  honourable  baronet  in  effecting  some  great  change.  He 
thought  that  the  council  was  too  exclusive,  and  that  there  was  ground  of 
complaint  that  the  great  body  of  the  medical  practitioners  would  not  be 
represented.  The  registration  of  the  medical  body,  particularly  of  the 
medical  students,  would  be  a  great  improvement.  With  respect  to  putting 
an  end  to  quackery,  he  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Bight  Honourabfe 
Gentleman,  that  it  was  better  to  hold  out  inducements  than  to  adopt  any 
measures  of  restraint ;  still  he  thought  that  justice  was  hardly  done  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  who  had  introduced  a  very  useful  improvement  ia 
the  great  body  over  whom  they  presided  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  some 
steps  might  be  taken  to  continue  their  Act.  That  this  Bill  would  be 
opposed  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  he  regretted  that  the  honourable  member 
for  Finsbury  should,  before  the  measure  was  fully  known,  have  expressed  so 
strongly  his  opinion  against  it,  and  looking  to  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
honourable  member  to  the  two  former  Bills  which  had  been,  introduced 
upon  this  subject,  and  his  opposition  to  this,  he  could  not  see  to  what  schema 
of  reform  the  honourable  member  would  give  his  aid. 

Sir ./.  Graham  briefly  replied,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

OBITtJARY. 

Oiff  Saturday,  July  the  27th,  Dr.  Daltos,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

We  had  intended  to  give  this  month  a  few  incidents  and  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  life  of  this  distinguished  philosopher;  but 
are  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  it  until  our  next  numbtr. 

BOOK    RECEIVED. 

The  Pocket  Formulary,  and  Synopsis  of  (he  British  and 
Foreign  Pharmacopoiias :  comprising  standard  and  approved 
Formulae  for  the  Officinal  and  Extemporaneous  Compounds 
employed  in  Medical  Practice  in  Great  Britain,  America, 
France,  Germany,  India,  Sfc,  By  Henrt  Beesley.  Third 
Edition.  Corrected,  improved,  and  enlarged. '  Sherwood, 
Paternoster  Row,     1 2mo,  pp.  486. 
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PATENT  MEDICINE  LICENCE. 
Our  readers  are  reminded  that  the  Patent  Medicine  Licence 
is  required  to  be  renewed  on  the  1st  of  September. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  An  Assoc! atb,"  (London). — A  licence  is  required  for  the  sale  of  any 
medicine  requiring  a  stamp,  whether  patented  or  not. 

Mr.  Edwards  thinks  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  referring ii 
Correspondent  last  month  to  the  Pharmacopceia  for  the  signification  of  the 
terms  Oj.  and  ttj.,  and  observes,  that  many  persons  use  both  terms  indiscrimi- 
nately to  represent  16  ozs.  [VVe  are  well  aware  that  this  custom  prevails  to 
a  considerable  extent,  although  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  quite  clear  on  the 
subject.  The  change  in  the  value  of  the  octarium  has  occasioned  much  of 
this  inconvenience,  we  have  already  stated  as  our  opinion,  and  now  repeat  it, 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  indicate  the  quantities  in  all  cases  by 
ounces,  thus  rendering  the  ambiguous  terms  obsolete.] 

**  A  Member  '*  (August  10th). — See  the  above. 

**  An  Apprentice." — A  drop  in  very  few  cases  corresponds  with  a  minim, 
we,  therefore,  doubt  the  propriety  of  substituting  one  for  the  other.  We  trust 
that  in  course  of  time  the  practice  of  measuring  by  drops  will  become 
obsolete,  minims  being  much  more  accurate  (see  vol.  i»  pag^  327). 

"  A  Learner  "  informs  us  that  he  has  tried  the  method  of  silvering  glass 
by  the  process  mentioned  in  our  last  number,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  [We 
advise  him  to  try  again.] 

A.  P.  S.  inquires  whether  the  quantity  of  tincture  expressed  from  the 
ingredients  should  be  made  up  to  that  of  the  menstruum  employed,  observing 
that  by  the  process  of  displacement  the  full  quantity  isobtained.  [Decidedly 
not.  It  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  process  of  displacement,  that  the  portion 
of  tincture  is  obtained  which  by  the  other  process  is  lost  in  the  ingiedieuts. 
By  making  up  the  quantity  with  the  menstruum,  the  strength  would  be 
reduced.] 

T.  M.  inquires,  when  ^* soda  suhcarb.  lib"  is  ordered  of  a  wholesale 
druggist,  which  quality  should  be  sent  ?  [No.  1,  of  course,  unless  the  party 
expressly  orders  No.  2,  3,  or  4.] 

J.  H.  C.  M. — As  a  general  rule,  Chemists  ought  to  avoid  if  possible  giving 
English  translations  of  prescriptions  to  patients. 

Mr.  Maitland  (Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square)  informs  ns,  by  way 
of  a  caution,  that  a  man  in  a  fustian  dress  ordered  of  him  a  pill  and  draught 
to  be  sent  immediately  to  a  neighbouring  street,  with  change  for  a  sovereign. 
The  man  met  the  boy  on  the  way,  and,  abusing  him  for  delay,  attempted  to 
defraud  him  of  the  change  by  offering  a  counterfeit  sovereign.  In  this  case 
the  artifice  did  not  succeed ;  but 

T.  A.  (Islington)  gives  us  a  similar  report ;  adding,  that  he  was  done. 

*A  Correspondent  (Ang.  12)i — (1.)  See  Stark's  Elements  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. — (2.)  We  are  not  responsible  for  vague  assertions 
made  by  other  journalist8.^^(3.)  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  predict  what 
events  may  transpire  with  reference  to  Medical  Reform  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years. 

R.  R. — We  intend  shortly  to  insert  some  general  remark  on  the  eXamina- 
ition  of  soils.  We  recommend  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry. 

X.  Y.  Z.  Y. — We  are  not  fltsq^jainted  witli  any  recent  work  written  ex- 
pressly on  surgical  instruments,  with  plates. 
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Mr.  AaNALL  bas  sent  the  following  formula,  wbich,  be  stysi  is  mw^  used 
in  the  neigbboarhood  of  Pontefract.    Linimenium  lodmii: — 
R  lodinii,  5j« 

Lio.  Saponia  Co.  Ji.    M. 

W.  P.  Simons. — Impure  nitrate  of  ammonia  bas  been  sold  for  making 
liquid  manure  for  greenhouse  plants. 

"Caeolds."— Moxas  are  used  as  means  of  ptoducing  coanter-irritatioo* 
in  itome  cases  of  sciatica,  neuralgia,  and  otber  diseases. 

"Chkmicus,"  (Sberborn.) — (1.)  Arsenic  maybe  separated  from  sulpburic 
acid  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  see  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
lastnumber  of  tills  journal,  page  71. — (2).  Hydro- fluo-silicic  acid  maybe 
iepit  in  glass  vessels. — (3).  The  arrangements  are  completed  for  the  course 
of  Practical  Instruction  in  Pharmacy ;  see  the  Synopsis  appended  to  ttiis 
number. 

V.  P.  M.  will  find  a  formula  for  Cacbou  Aromatize  in  vol.  iii,  page  191  of 
this  journal. 

"A  Member ''  inquires  the  best  method  of  preparing  oxide  of  silrer,  and 
the  colour  it  should  have  when  pure.  ^[A  paper  on  the  preparation  of  a  pure 
oxide  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii,  page  t24  of  this  journal.  When  prepared  by  the 
process  there  given,  the  colour  is  black.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  Uquor  potasses.  When  thus  prepared* 
the  colour  is  brown.    The  latter  preparation  is  generally  used  in  medicine. 

Mr.  Stantial  will  find  a  formula  for  marking  inl#  without  prepHration, 
in  vol.  ii,  page  535.  The  other  subject  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Stantial's  letter  will 
receive  due  attention. 

"An  Associate  and  Founder." — (1).  Theguaiacum  in  misturaguaiaci 
will  deposit  by  long  standing.  -^  (2).  See  the  Synopsis  of  the  lectures 
accompanying  this  number. 

A.  IB*.  C,  (Southampton)  inquires  (1).  How  unguent,  anthraeokali  sbould 
be  made  ?  [This  preparation  has  been  recommended  by  a  foreign  physician. 
Dr.  Polya,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  herpetic  affections.  The  anthraeokali  is 
made  by  mixing  over  the  fire,  in  an  iron  pan,  160  parts  of  powdered  coid, 
and  19^  parts  of  a  very  concentrated  and  boiling  solution  of  potassa.  When . 
the  mixture  is  completed,  it  is  removed  from  tbe  fire,  and  constantly  stirred 
with  a  pestle  until  converted  into  a  black  homogeneous  mass.  The  ointment 
is  composed  of  one  part  of  anthraeokali  and  30  parts'of  lard.] — (2).  Should 
liq.  plumb,  diacet.  dilut.  be  sent  out  clear  ?  [It  is  usually  a  little  turbid* 
even  when  made  with  distilled  water.    It  should  not  be  filtered.] 

**  Teilo.**— See  the  last  answer. 

M.  P.  S.  inquires  bow  to  make  oil  of  a  permanent  green  colour  ?  [We 
know  of  no  better  way  than  that  adopted  in  making  the  green  oil  of  elder 
leaves,  which  consists  in  heating  the  fresh  green  leavea  in  oil,  over  a  water- 
bath,  until  the  leaves  become  crisp.] 

H.  Crow. — ^We  think  the  transposition  was  justifiable  under  tbe  cir- 
cumstances. * 

"  Oxygen"  wishes  to  be  informed  of  tbe  best  method  of  bleaching  tallow 
without  injuring  its  quality  ? 

A.  P.  S.  has  sent  us  a  specimen  of  ung,  kydr.  nitr.  in  the  preparation  of 
which  rape  oil  was  substituted  for  olive  oil.  The  consiistence  of  tbe  oint- 
ment is  good,  but  not  so  the  colour.  We  think  this  substitution  ought  not 
to  be  adopted. — We  know  of  no  authorised  formula  for  infusbn  of  myrrh 

**  Amicus"  withes  us  to  recommend  a  chip  and  turned  box  manufacturer. 
[Mr.  Norris,  15,  New  Cavendish  Streets  New  North  Road,  London.]  . 
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■  X.  Y.  Z.  is  referred  to  vol.  i.,  ifagcs  552,  594,  653,  for  information  on  the 
citrates  of  iron.  The  particulars  respecting  Ibe  Practical  Course  of  Phar- 
macy will  be  found  in  the  Synopsis  accompanying  this  number. 

J.  R,  S.  is  referred  to  vol.  iii.,  page  192  of  this  journal. 

J.  H.  R.  will  find  the  required  information  on  Donovan's  liquor  of  hydrio- 
date  of  arsenic  and  mercury,  in  vol.  1.,  page  425,  and  vol.  2,  pages  469  and 
546. 

W.  C.  T.  (Frome)— (1.)  See  vol.  1.,  page  178  of  this  journal.— (2.)  Er- 
valenta  appears  to  consist  principally  of  molasses,  but  being  a  quack  prepa- 
ration, its  composition  is  kept  a  secret. 

W.  S.  (Lyndhurst)  recommends  the  use  of  a  portion  of  old  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  expedite  the  process  in  making  fresh  ointment.  This  has  been 
alluded  to  several  times  in  this  journal. 

J.  N.  R. — We  take  the  following^  formula  for  fumigating  pastiles  from 
Beesley* 8  Pocket  Formulary  1 3d  edit.,  just  published  :  R  Benzoin,  ^ij. ;  Balsam 
Tolu,  3iv.;  Ladani,3j.;  Santali  Flavi,3iv.;  Carbon. pptg^j, ;  PotNit.,  3ii» 
Mucilaginis  Tragac,  q.  s.  Bright's  custard  powder  is  made  by  a  private 
formula,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

"Warwick." — (1.)  No. — (2.)  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  Treatise  ON  Chemistry. — (3.)  Graham's  £Iements  of  Chemistry. — 
(4.)  Brande's  Manual  of  Pharmacy  is  not  a  recent  publication. — (5.)  It  is  a 
good  book. — (6.)  Tl^  Bye-laws  of  the  Society  are  printed,  and  distributed  to 
the  Members,  but  not  to  the  Associates. — (7.)  See  the  Synopsis  of  the  Lec- 
tures accompanying  this  number. 

"  Inimica  Injostiti^." — Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  can- 
not be  prohibited  from  cupping  and  drawing  teeth,  although  the  practice  is  not 
encouraged  by  the  Society. 

Oj. — Olive  oil  is  sometimes  added  to  cordial  ball  mass  for  horses,  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  mouldy. 

W.  B. — Emplastrum  Stibiatum — Resinous  plaster,  5j.;  resin,  3i^«;  Venice 
turpentine,  3i'j*  ^^eit  together ;  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  of  emetic  tartar, 
in  fine  powder,  3j* 

S.  E.— Ext.  Aloes  purificatum,  P.  L.,  is  frequently  called  Ext.  Aloes 
Aqnosum. 

P.J.  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Lancet,  for  September  29, 1838,  on  the 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  cooking  of  gooseberries.  We  cannot 
find  such  an  article. 

J.  B.  (Yorkshire.) — ^We  recomi;^end,  in  the  first  place,  Murray's  English 
Grammar.    Respecting  the  minor  examination,  see  vol.  ii.,  number  viii. 

Z.  T.  H.  and  another  Correspondent  (Chatham.)  The  subject  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

"A  Member"  (Dudley). — We  understand  Mr.  Clark  has  recently  become  a 
IV^mber. 

Mr.  Watson  (Halifax). — ^The  portion  of  vol.  iii.,  number  v.,  said  to  he 
wanting,  was  sent,  as  requested,  bypost,  on  the  oth  of  July,  and  has  just  been 
returned,  stamped  "  Mr.  Watson  not  to  be  found." 

Advertiitements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street* 
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SIR  JAMES   GRAHAM'S   PROPOSED  MEDICAL  BILL. 

Ox  compariDg  the  Bill  wbich  occasioned  so  much  discussion 
about  four  yean  ago,  with  the  one  now  before  the  public,  our 
readers  will  peroeiye  that  the  principles  of  the  two  n^easures  are 
diametrically  opposite. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  former,  the  practice  of 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy  was  restricted  to  qualified 
persons  in  the  several  departments  of  the  profession,  and  the 
definition  of  the  term  "  Medical  Practice,"  was  so  stringent,  as  to 
press  very  severely  and  unjustly  upon  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

The  present  Bill  contemplates  no  restrictions  in  this  respect, 
but  opens  the  door  not  only  to  Chemists  and  Druggists,  but  to 
all  persons  whatsoever,  whether  educated  or  not.  It  places 
qualified  practitioners  under  certain  regulations,  which  it  is  supposed 
will  conduce  to  the  welfare  and  respectability  of  the  profession, 
but  imposes  no  penalties  on  those  who  practise  without  possessing 
any  qualification  at  all. 

.The  former  Bill,  moreover,  proposed  to  subject  Chemists  and 
Druggists  to  examination,  which  examination  was  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Apothecaries.  The  latter  takes  no  cognizance  of  Pharmacy, 
but  leaves  the  Chemists  unnoticed,  uncontrolled  as  to  education, 
and  unrestrained  in  every  respect. 

Reverting  to  the  vigorous  opposition  made  by  the  Chemists 
against  the  Bill  which  was  thi^own  out  in  1841,  and  to  the* grounds 
upon  which  this  opposition  was  offered,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  present  Bill,  which  is  so  opposite  in  its  character  to  its  prede- 
cessor on  the  points  at  issue,  would  be  received  by  that  body  with 
general  satisfaction.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  our  Members 
may  congratulate  themselves  on  this  result  of  our  labours,  and 
settle  down  under  the  idea  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  perfect  liberty  and  freedom  from  restraint. 

YOL.  17.  M 
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In  these  Bentiments  we  cannot  unite ;  for  '^however  desirable  it 
may  be  to  extricate  ourselyes  from  the  annoyance  of  oppressiye 
restraint,  it  is  no  less  desirable  to  ^oy  the  protection  to  which 
we  are  entitled  as  competent  Pharmaceutists,  which  implies  the 
proper  restraint  of  those  who  do  not  possess  our  qualification. 

We  shaU  not  flinch  from  the  position  which  we  took  up  four 
years  ago  in  upholding  the  right  of  those  who  are  duly  quaMed 
in  Pharmacy  to  give  such  assistance  as  their  knonrledge  of  drugs 
enables  them  to  furnish  to  the  public  in  the  domestic  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  adyoeate  the 
principle  of  ^^  free  trade  "  in  medicine  to  an  unlimited  extent.  One 
of  the  objects  to  which  we  have  always  looked  forward  as  a  means 
of  raising  the  character  of  our  own  body,  is  the  restraint  of  those 
unqualified  persons  who  invade  the  province  of  Pharmacy  ;  which 
restr^t  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  ^' free  trade"  as 
exemplified  in  the  proposed  BilL 

We  consider  it  no  complidient  or  advantage  to  the  Chemists  as 
a  body  to  be  permitted  by  law  to  act  without  restraint  as  medical 
practitioners^  the  same  priyilege  being  granted  to  every  quack  who 
thinks  proper  to  deface  the  walls  with  his  placards,  and  to  every 
huxter  who  keeps  a  chandler's  shop.  Neither  do  we  anticipate  that 
this  privilege,  enjoyed  under  such  circumstances,  would  elevate  the 
character  of  our  body,  or  benefit  us  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  As 
vendors  of  drugs  and  chemicals^,  and  compounders  (^prescriptions^ 
we  must  always  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion  when  interrogated  as 
to  t^e  properties,  doses,  and  ordinaty  mode  of  employing  the  various 
remedies  which  we  prepare.  This  constitutes  a  part  of  our  duty, 
and  by  a  prefer  attention  to  it^  we  are  daily  instrumental  in  pre- 
yenting  mischief,  by  giving  the  needfiil  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  substances  which,  though  powerful  and  dangerous  if 
indiscreetly  administered,  are  nevertheless  constantly  in  the  handd 
of  the  public  as  domCestic  remedies.  Possessing  this  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  drugs,  which  is  absolutely  requisite  in  every 
dispenser  of  prescriptions,  we  are  liable  occasionally  to  be  applied 
to  on  an  emergency  when  a  medical  man  is  not  at  hand,  or  in 
trivial  cases  when  a  patient  is  not  sufficiently  unwell  to  be  disposed 
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to  call  in  a  doctor,  and  yet  feels  a  little  doubt  on  the  subject 
As  dispenaers  of  medicine,  the  public  expect  us  to  provide  simple 
remedies  across  the  counter  occasionally,  under  such  circumstances; 
and  a  man  who  declared  his  incompetence  to  do  so,  would  scarcely 
be  eiitnisted  with  a  prescription,  as  his  customer  would  consider 
him  a  fool. 

Thus  far  what  is  called  ^  counter  practice"  must  be  allowed  in 
obedience  to  the.  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  noi 
impossible,  to  define  exactly  the  line  beyond  which  the  dispenser 
ought  not  to  go  in  this  respect.  It  is  no  less  difficult  for  a  patient 
to  decide  whether  it  is  necessary  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  it  oftiea 
happens  that  the  opinion  of  the  Chemist  is  asked  upon  this  p<^t. 
When  this  is  the  case,  a  man  who  is  qualified  in  pharmacy,  and  who 
has  a  character  to  lose,  will  naturally  feel  sensible  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  he  incurs  by  undertaking  to  act  as  a  medical  man ;  and 
the  more  qualified  he  is  in  his  own  department,  the  more  cautious 
will  he  be  in  running  a  risk. 

The  decision  must  be  left,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Chemist,  and  the  amount  of  his  discretion  'is  likely  to  be 
materially  increased  by  improyed  education,  as  well  as  by  a  rational 
and  friendly  int^course  with  medical  men. 

But  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  a  Chemist  to  visit 
patients,  to  undertake  the  regular]  treatment  of  a  case  of  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  or  other  disorder  requiring  medical  skill. 
Whatever  may  be  the  powers  or  privileges  conferred  upon  us  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  becoming  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  medical  practitioners.  On  the  contrary,  this 
would  divert  us  from  our  own  legitimate  office.  Pharmacy  would 
be  neglected.  Instead  of  sustaining  a  scientific  and  respectable 
character  as  followers  of  a  profession  for  which  we  are  duly  qualified, 
"^e  should  become  a  race  of  irregular  practiti<«iers,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  gained  ground  in  this  department,  we  should  lose  it  in  our 
own.  Moreover,  the  ^'  privilege  ^  alluded  to  not  being  confined  to 
ourselves,  but  the  door  being  equally  open  to  the  whole  worlds 
grocers,  oilmen,  quack  doctors,  bone-setters,  and  empirics  of  eveiy 
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description,  would  follow  in  our  train.  We  might  expect  am 
additional  supply  of  "  doctor's  shops  "  to  start  up  in  every  direction, 
and  thus  the  competition  in  the  drug  trade,  which  is  now  a  source- 
of  just  complaint,  would  he  greatiy  increased,  and  the  amount  of 
our  remuneration  diminished  in  proportion. 

There  can  he  no  douht  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  sure  and 
effectual  mode  of  raising  the  character,  improving  the  position, 
and  in  every  way  promoting  the  interest  of  our  hody,  is  to  raise, 
our  qualification  in  Pharmacy,  to  introduce  a  complete  and 
universal  system  of  education,  and  thus  to  confer  upon  out 
Members  a  rank  which  would  distinguish  them  from  unqualifiedi 
persons,  and  entitle  them  to  the  recompense  which  is  the  natural-, 
result  of  merit.  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  laid  in  the* 
establishment  of  the  PHABMACEUTicAii  Society,  and  nothing  ia^ 
required  but  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  extend  the- 
benefit  of  the  system  throughout  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the- 
kingdom.  As  a  voluntary  Society,  we  have  made  considerable- 
progress  ;  a  helping  hand  from  the  legislature  would  enable  us  to 
do  much  more.  This  is  what  we  hav,e  a  right  to  expect :  oiv 
public  grounds  it  cannot  justly  be  refused. 

If  the  government  consider  it  right  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate, 
the  medical  profession,  providing  for  the  education  and  registration 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  ostensible  motive  for  bring^g  in. 
this  Bill,  is  the  public  good.  But  supposing  all  the  objects  enume- 
rated in  the  Bill  now  before  us  to  be  attained,  supposing  every 
medical  man  to  have  conformed  to  the  stipulated  conditions,  and 
to  possess  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  disease  and  tiie  art  of 
prescribing,  the  public  would  gain  but  littie  by  this  achievement,, 
unless  similar  precautions  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  correct 
preparation  of  the  medicine. 

A  prudent  operator  takes  care  to  provide  himself  with  tiie  re--, 
quisite  instruments  before  he  attempts  to  perform  an  operation.. 
Medicines  are  the  instruments  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  surgeon, 
also  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  vain  are  the  skill  and  forethought  of 
the  prescriber,  unless  the  dispenser  of  tiie  prescribed  remedy  pos- 
sesses equal  skill  in  his  department*     We  therefore  contend,  that 
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uny  Act  of  Parliament  professing  to  regulate  the  medical  profession, 
and  making  no  provision  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  Pharmacy, 
is  not  what  it  professes  to  be.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Sir  James  Graham  to  pass  over  the 
Pharmaceutical  department  altogether.  A  single  clause  might  be 
^ded  to  the  Bill  which  would  supply  the  deficiency,  and  place  our 
body,  as  registered  Pharmaceutists,  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  of 
^registered  Medical  men ;  or  another  Bill  might  be  framed  which 
'would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  and  which  might  in  some 
respects  be  more  advantageous.  To  be  placed  in  this  position 
'Would  be  an  advance  upon  our  present  state ;  our  influence  as  a 
-body  would  be  increased ;  and  the  desire  to  become  registered  ac 
•wording  to  Act  of  Parliament,  would  induce  many  to  qualify  them- 
selves who  might  otherwise  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
-trouble. 

But  this  result  would  not  extend  itself  throughout  the  trade — 
its  efficacy  would  not  be  universal,  so  long  as  the  practice  of 
Pharmacy  was  alike  [within  the  reach  of  registered  and  unregis- 
tered  practitioners.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  entire  success  of  the  measure,  it  would  be 
necessary  altogether  to  prohibit  unrd^tered  persons  from  practis- 
ing Pharmacy.  This,  however,  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
general  principle  adopted  in  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill,  and  a 
violation  of  the  system  of  "  free  trade,"  on  which  subject  opinions 
are  at  issue. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction,  that  not 
only  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  trade,  is  interested  in  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
which  may  give  to  qualified  men  an  advantage  over  the  imquali- 
fied ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  restraint  imposed  on  the 
latter,  the  more  benefit  wiU  be  enjoyed  by  the  former.  The  only 
class  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  opposing  every  kind  of  re- 
straint are  those  who  possess  no  kind  of  qualification. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chemists  in  this  country  might  almost 
have  been  ranked  among  this  number,  as  they  possessed  no  re- 
cognised  qualification  as  educated  Chemists,  and  merely  claimed 
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jHPotection  and  a  peservation  of  th^  accustcmiied  privileges  as  a 
hody  of  tradesmen.  We  now  «tand  upon  higher  ground  :  we 
may  consider  ourselves  within  the  pale  of  professional  respecta- 
bility— ^we  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  substantial  improvement 
in  our  rank,  and  we  are  consequently  interested  in  the  introduction 
of  such  laws  as  may  increase  still  further  the  distinction  and  dis- 
tance between  our  body  and  those  below  us. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  sentiments  of  our  Members  re- 
specting the  new  Bill,  we  must  not  view  it  as  a  complete  and 
settled  measure :  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  public  ostensibly 
in  an  imperfect  state,  in  ord^  that  its  principles  may  be  ezten* 
fiively  discussed,  and  the  result  made  known  in  time  for  any  salu- 
tary modification  to-be  introduced.  Whether  the  BiU  will  pass 
in  its  present  form  or  not,  is  very  doubtful,  nor  is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  it  will  pass  at  all.  Those  circumstances  which  ^  have 
involved  the  profession  for  many  years  in  the  political  agitation  of 
**  Medical  Reform  "  to  so  little  purpose,  are  likely  to  occasion  dif- 
ficulties ID.  the  passing  of  any  bill  which  may  be  introduced. 

If  the  Bill  should  happen  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
opposition,  but  for  want  of  unity  among  the  opponents.  The 
proceedings  in  various  quarteA,  as  reported  in  the  Medical  Journals* 
denote  considerable  discordance  of  sentiment,  and  not  a  little 
hostility  between  the  governing  bodies  at  present  in  power  in  the 
profession,  and  a  numerous  section  of  their  constituents.  It  is 
clear  that  there  are  some  points  in  dispute  among  the  members  of 
the  profession  itself,  which  must  be  settled  before  the  body  at  large 
can  be  expected  to  imite  cordially  in  supporting  any  measure  for 
the  general  good. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  that,  whenever  a  Medical  Bill  passes  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  it  may  be  one  which  is  calculated  to 
improve,  protect,  and  benefit  the  whole  profession,  including,  of 
-course,  our  own  department  of  it.  In  the  attainment  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  no  obstacle  is  likely  to  have  so  prejudicial  an 
^^ect  as  disputes  and  jealousies  among  the  parties  concerned ; 
^d  in  conclusion,  we  recommend  to  the  serious  notice  of  our 
•  friends,  as  a  salutary  hint,  the  9th  chapter  of  Luke,  ver.  34  and  35. 
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ON  A  NEW  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT  PREPABATION  OP 
CINCHONA  BARK. 

BY  PROFESSOR  DONOVAN,  OF  DUBLIN. 

Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  febrifuge  alkaloids,  Peru- 
vian bark  was  prepared  in  a  variety  of  forms,  with  a  view  of  sepa- 
rating the  woody  fibre  from  the  active  ingredients,  the  former  of 
which  was  disagreeable  to  the  generality  of  patients.  By  the 
splendid  discovery  of  Pelletier  and  Caventou  the  object  was 
attained,  and  practitioners  were  put  in  possession  of  two  alkaline 
bases,  one  of  which,  when  converted  into  a  sulphate,  has  been 
generally  employed  as  the  representative  of  the  virtues  of  cinchona 
bark.  That  it  is  the  representative  of  all  these  virtues  has  been 
doubted  by  many  good  judges ;  and  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this 
communication — first,  to  adduce  evidence  on  this  point,  and 
secondly,  to  describe  a  preparation  of  bark  which,  while  it  ex- 
cludes the  woody  fibre,  shall  retain  all  the  other  constituents,  and 
m  a  moderate  dose  exercise  all  the  powers  for  which  cinchona 
has  been  so  long  celebrated. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  medical  art,  bitters  have  been 
the  chief  remedy  employed  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  In 
the  time  of  Dioscorides,  chamomile  was  the  bitter  to  which  a 
preference  was  given ;  and  from  the  era  of  that  celebrated  phy* 
sician  down  to  the  universal  adoption  of  cinchona,  chamomile  was 
the  cure  for  ague.  Hoffman  and  Cullen  succeeded  with  doses  of 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  powder,  given  several  times 
during  the  intermission.  Dr.  Pitcairn  considered  the  antiperiodic 
power  of  chamomile  to  be  equal  to  that  of  cinchona.  Other 
bitters  were  also  employed,  and  their  effect  was  observed  to  be 
greatly  aided  by  astringents.  Fordyce  and  Percival,  of  Man- 
chester, in  consequence  used  gentian  and  oak-bark  in  conjunc- 
tion. Dr.  Cullen,  after  observing  in  general  that  **  the  effects  of 
bitters  are  more  certainly  obtained  by  their  being  combined  with 
astringents,"  says,  "  I  have  employed  the  oak-bark  in  powder, 
giving  it  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm  every  two  or  three 
hours  during  the  intermissions  of  a  fever,  and  both  by  itself  and 
joined  with  chamomile-flowers,  have  prevented  the  return  of  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittents." — Mat,  Med.  ii.,  38-49. 

Dr/  Percival  says,  "  Intermittents  have  been  cured  by  oak-bark 
and  gentian  combined,  when  neither  astringents  nor  bitters  sepa- 
rately had  any  effect.'* ^  Essay s  i.,  45.— MM.  Merat  and  De 
Lens  observe,  "It  is  chiefly  against  intermittent  fevers  'that 
oak-bark  has  been  extolled,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  indi- 
genous bitters,  as  adequate  to  replace  cinchona,  especially  at. 
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the  period  of  the  contiaenta]  blockade,  it  was  an  ingredient  in 
many  factitious  cinchonas." — Diet,  Univ.  Sfc,  v.,  386. 

It  might  be  owing  to  the  natural  combination  of  bitterness 
and  astringency  in  chamomile  that  its  success  was  attributable. 

Other  natural  combinations  of  this  kind  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful. Willow-barky  6rst  shown  to  contain  tannin  by  Mr. 
Biggin,  along  with  an  intensely  bitter  principle  (salicine),  was 
found  by  the  Rev.  E.  Stone,  who  first  employed  it,  to  be  capable 
of  subduing  ague :  he  having  cured  about  fifty  cases  with  its 
powder.  {Phil,  Trans,  liii.) — ^The  French  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine  declares,  from  trial,  that  15  decigrammes  (=22^  English 
grains)  will  cut  short  an  intermittent  fever;  but  pure  bitters  were 
also  known  to  be  efficient.  Linnceus  reports,  that  at  Surinam  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers  was  effected  by  quassia,  the  purest  of 
all  bitters,  and  totally  devoid  of  all  astringency.  Its  powers  were 
discovered  by  a  slave  called  Quassi,  whose  name  is  thus  per- 
petuated. 

From  all  the  preceding  statements  and  facts,  it  appears  to  have 
been  an  opinion  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  bitters  by  themselves, 
and  astringents  by  themselves,  are  often  adequate  to  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fever;  but  that  the  combination  of  both  is  much 
more  efficient,  inasmuch  as  conjointly  they  have  been  found  to 
succeed,  when  separately  they  failed.  Now,  the  chief  of  all  anti- 
periodics,  cinchona,  is  powerfully  bitter  and  astringent ;  and  it  is 
a  question  do  we  not,  for  some  purposes,  lessen  its  efficacy  by 
separating  from  each  other  the  natural  principles  on  which  these 
qualities  depend?  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  long  ago  ha- 
zarded an  opinion  on  this  subject :  he  observes,  that  *'  as  the 
virtues  of  the  bark  are  strongest  in  its  native  state,  they  depend 
in  all  probability  on  its  composition  as  a  mixture,  and  must  of  course 
be  impaired  by  the  disuniting  of  its  constituent  principles. — 
Essays  i.,  45. 

This  supposition  is  supported  by  Berzelius  and  Vauquelin,  the 
former  of  whom  gives  his  opinion  as  follows  : — "  Experience  war- 
rants the  belief  that  the  alkalies  of  cinchona  bark  constitute  the 
active  principle.  Yet  it  is  very  probable  that  the  tannin  of  cin- 
chona contributes  to  this  action ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  tan- 
nate  of  quinina,  for  example,  would  be  more  active  than  the 
sulphate  or  acetate  of  the  same  base.  I  am  led  to  this  conjecture 
by  experience  of  the  fact,  that  cinchona  bark,  which  contains  the 
vegetable  alkalies,  but  not  the  tannin,  is  inefficacious  against  inter- 
mittents.  There  is  a  law  in  Sweden  by  virtue  of  which  every  im- 
portation of  cinchona  must  be  tested  with  infusion  of  galls,  sulphate 
of  iron,  solution  of  gelatine,  and  tartar-emetic :  and  it  is  proved 
by  an  experience  of  more  than  sixteen  years,  that  the  most 
efficacious  cinchona  is  that  which  most  abundantly  precipitates 
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gelatine  and  tartar-emetic;  that  is  to  say,  which  contains  most 
tannin." — Traite  de  Chimie  v.,  587. 

The  statement  of  Berzelius,  that  those  cinchonas  which  con- 
tain no  tannin  are  inefficacious  as  antipcriodics,  must  mean 
that  they  are  so  in  that  quantity  which,  if  the  tannin  were 
present,  would  be  effective. 

Vauquelin  had  long  before  executed  a  course  of  experiments 
on  this  subject,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was,  that  those  barks 
which,  along  with  the  alkaloids,  contain  tannin,  are  more  effica- 
cious as  febrifuges  than  those  which  contain  the  alkaloids  alone. 
— Annates  de  Chimie  lix.,  113.  Accordingly  we  find  the  tannate 
-of  quinina  is  always  enumerated  in  the  list  of  therapeutic  agents 
of  the  French  Pharmaciens. 

So  far  of  tannin.  We  now  have  to  inquire,  Whether  the  other 
constituent  principles  of  cinchona  bark  are  adjuvants  to  its 
power.  A  notion  has  pretty  generally  prevailed,  that  the  salts 
of  quinina  possess  more  medical  efficacy  than  these  of  cincho- 
nina;  and  many  have  doubted  that  the  latter  exerts  any  anti- 
periodic  power  worthy  of  notice.  This  opinion  appears  to  be 
groundless.  Late  researches  have  ])roved  not  only  the  activity 
of  the  salts  of  cinchonina,  but  have  evinced  that  the  alkaloids 
themselves  uncombined  with  any  acid  are  equal  in  energy  with 
their  salts.  Dr.  Christison  has  collected  the  following  facts : 
**  Trials  made  with  it  (cinchonina)  by  Dr.  Bardsley  in  England, 
as  well  as  by  various  practitioners  of  credit  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  seem  to  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
quinina  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever.  And  some  con- 
tinentals maintain  that,  while  equally  energetic,  cinchonina  is 
likewise  less  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  in  large  doses." 

The  observations  of  Elliotson,  Nieuwenhuis,  Mariani,  Bleynie, 
Dufresne,  Herpin  de  Carouge,  &c.,  confirm  the  observation  of 
M^ge,  that  these  two  bases,  at  least  as  active  as  their  salts,  may 
replace  them  with  advantage.  Bleynie  even  gives  the  preference 
to  cinchonina. — Merat  et  De  Lensy  v.,  596. 

The  next  constituent  of  bark  which  merits  attention,  on  account 
of  its  alleged  efficacy  as  an  antiperiodic,  is  kinic  acid.  Previously 
to  the  discovery  of  the  alkaloids,  the  insulation  of  the  active 
ingredient  was  announced  by  Deschamp.  He  obtained  it  under 
the  form  of  a  crystallized  salt,  which  Vauquelin  proved  to  be 
kinate  of  lime.  It  was  employed  in' the  cure  of  intermittent 
fever  by  the  medical  faculty  of  Lyons,  and  was  reported  to  be 
possessed  of  such  power  that  no  intermittent  resisted  two  doses 
of  thirty-six  grains  each.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaloids,  how- 
ever, engrossed  altogether  the  attention  of  physicians,  and  ren- 
dered them  indifferent  to  the  alleged  efficacy  of  kinate  of  lime, 
which  from  that  time  forth  was  neglected ;  as  if  there  may  not 
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exist  in  cinchona  bark  as  many  antiperiodics  as  there  are  narcotics  . 

.in  opium. 

The  base  of  this  salt  is  of  course  worthless,  and  we  mast  refer 
whatever  efficacy  it  possesses  (if  any)  to  the  kinic  acid.  Now, 
the  quinina  and  cinchonina  in  Peruvian  bark  (are  neutralized  by 

.  kinic  acid  ;  for  although  tannic  acid  is  present,  it>may  not  be  in 
combination  with  the  alkaloids.  Some  have  doubted  that  kinic 
acid  could  possess  any  antiperiodic  power,  because  it  is  not  bitter. 
Those  who  do  so  must^  on  the  same  grounds,  doubt  the  power  of 
the  tasteless  ague-drop,  i.e.,  Fowler's  arsenical  solution — a  me- 
dicine of  such  antiperiodic  efficacy  that  it  is  always  resorted  to- 
when  bark  fails,  and  it  does  not  often  disappoint.  Can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  reported  cures  at  Lyons  were  so  many  delusions? 
and  if  not,  the  kinic  acid,  in  combination  with  quinina  and  cin- 
chonina, must  afford  salts  which,  being  the  natural  state  in  whkh 
these  principles  of  bark  exist,  must  be  doubly  energetic. 

On  this  subject  MM.  Henry  and  Plisson  thus  express  thern^ 
selves:  "  It  appears  evident  to  us  that  physicians  ought  to  em- 
ploy the  natural  febrifuge  principle  of  these  precious  barks 
(viz.,  kinates  of  quinina  and  cinchonina).  An  equal  quantity 
of  quinina  acts  more  efficaciously  when  united  with  kinic  acid 
than  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid,  &c. ;  first,  because 
kinate  of  quinina  exists  in  Peruvian  bark ;  secondly,  because 
kinic  acid,  exerting  a  weaker  chemical  action  on  the  quinina, 
ought  to  retain  it  more  feebly  than  the  above-mentioned  acids, 
and  thus  present  it  in  its  greatest  degree  of  natural  energy; 
thirdly,  because  kinic  acid  saturates  the  febrifuge  virtue  of  the 
quinina  less  than  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  nitric  acid ;  fourthly, 
we  do  not  fear  being  accused  of  false  judgment  in  not  regarding 
as  altogether  improbable,  that  kinic  acid  may  be  more  proper 
than  any  other  to  develop  the  medical  action  of  the  quinquina." 
^^Journ.  de  Pharm.  xv.,  408. 

New  constituent  principles  of  bark  have  from  time  to  time 
been  announced,  and  although  the  existence  of  them  has  been 
questioned,  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  and  contradiction 
in  the  matter.  Thus,  Reuss,  of  Moscow,  discovered  what  he 
called  Amer-cinchonique,  and  affirmed  it  to  be  the  febrifuge 
principle :  Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  cinchonina,  kinate  of  lime,  and  colouring 
matter ;  and  if  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  effect  cures. 
But  M.  Chomel  failed  with  it  even  in  doses  of  two  ounces,  which, 
if  it  contained  cinchonina,  is  a  singular  fact. 

Dr.  Sertuerner,  of  Hammeln,  brought  forward  a  febrifuge  prin- 
ciple derived  from  cinchona,  which  he  assures  us  he  found  to  be 
more  powerful  than  either  bark  or  quinina.  This  principle  he 
named  chinoidine;  and  he  declares  that  when  both  bark  and 
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qnmma  failed  to  cure,  twenty-four  grainB  of  chino'idine,  given  la 
doses  of  two  grains  two  or  three  times  a  day,  banished  the"  dis- 
ease to  retarn  no  more«— Jburn.  de  Pharm,  xvi.,  47. 

This  same  principle  was  also  obtained  and  found  efTective  by 
Ravtzza  and  Gasati,  of  Milan. — {AnnaU  Univ,  de  Med.,  MiloHy 
1829.)  Yet  immediately  after  MM.  Henry  and  Pelondre 
published  experiments  which  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  chino'idine  of  Sertuerner  is  no  more  than  a  mixture  of  quinina 
and  cinchonina  rendered  uncrystallizable  by  a  peculiar  yellow 
resinous  matter  which  alters  their  properties .--r-JoMrw.  de  Pharm. 
xvi.,  144. 

Shortly  after  this  MM.  Henry  and  Delondre  discovered  in 
yellow  bark  a  crystallizable  substance  which  they  call  quinidine. 
it  is  excessively  bitter,  turns  syrup  of  violets  green,  forms  bitter 
crystallizable  salts  with  acids,  and  seems  to  exist  in  bark  com- 
bined with  an  unknown  acid.  They  add,  that  it  ought  to  be 
found  on  the  bitter  uncrystallizable  waters  dliring  the  prepara- 
tion of  sulphate  of  quinina,  ^^  et  y  exister  dans  chinotdine  de 
Sertuemer,  compose  plus  complexe  et  impur  dont  ily  a  quelques 
annies  nous  avons,  peut-etre  d  tort,  doUte  de  V existence.'* — {Ibid. 
xix.,  623).  Thus  they  in  some  degree  retract  their  doubts  of  the 
separate  existence  of  Sertuerner's  febrifuge ;  and  amidst  the  un- 
certainty that  prevails  on  the  subject  of  these  various  agents,  can 
we  safely  decide  that  quinina  and  cinchonina  are  the  only  febri- 
fuge principles  which  the  cinchonas  contain  ?  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  advert  to  the  alkaloid  said  to  be  discovered  by  M.  Theos, 
of  Naples,  in  cinchona  bark:  different  from  cinchonina  and 
quinina  :  enough  is  not  at  present  known  of  its  powers. 

Abstracting  from  all  considerations  of  composition,  many 
eminent  physicians  declare,  as  a/acf,  that  sulphate  of  quinina  is 
for  many  purposes  inferior  to  cinchona;  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  chain  of  evidence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  their 
opinions. 

Professor  Giacomini  takes  a  middle  coursf.  He  observes,  * 
"  Since,  amongst  the  proximate  principles  of  Peruvian  bark,  those 
which  present  a  very  decided  and,  one  might  even  say,  an  analogous 
therapeutic  action,  are  quinina,  cinchonina,  tannin,  and  kinic 
acid,  one  might  propose  a  mixture  of  these  principles." — J^ncy- 
clop.  des  Sciences  Medicales. 

The  natural  mixture,  namely,  the  cinchona  itself,  is  accordingly 
in  many  cases  preferred  by  some  excellent  judges.  Dr.  Vulpes,' 
a  distinguished  physician  of  Naples,  assures  us,  in  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  in  typhus  fevers, 
such  as  prevail  in  hospitals,  prisons,  &c.,  cinchona  bark  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  sulphate  of  quinina.  Merat  and  De  Lens  add, 
that  in  those  fevers  which  accompany  certain  eruptions,  cinchona 
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bark  ought  to  be  preferred  if  there  be  a  threatening  of  gangrene, 
or  if  the  eruptions  be  surrounded  by  a  livid  circle.  Dr.  Christi- 
SOD  says,  *<  It  has  even  been  averred  that  in  some  endemics  of 
ague  and  remittent  fever,  in  hot  climates,  the  bark  itself  has 
been  found  effectual,  although  sulphate  of  quinina  was  compara- 
tively inefficacious.'' — Dispens.  336. 

Dr.  Sertuerner,  of  Hammeln,  speaking  of  an  intermittent  fever 
which  appeared  in  the  environs  during  1828,  in  an  epidemic  form, 
«ays,  *•  I  availed  myself  of  quinina  in  their  treatment ;  I  ordered 
jt  in  doses  of  six  to  eight  grains  with .  acids,  but  without  pre- 
venting relapses  of  the  malady ;  so  that  the  employment  of  it 
^Iways  appeared  to  me  of  very  uncertain  efficacy.  I  feared  that 
it  was  incapable  of  replacing  all  the  qualities  of  cinchona.  Fre- 
quently I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  bark  itself,  and 
when  this  was  given  in  considerable  doses,  few  relapses  occurred. 
Experiments  made  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  induced  me  to 
suppose  that  the  cinchonas  left,  to  chemical  analysis,  some  inter- 
•esting  discovery  to  be  yet  made." — Journ.  de  Pharm.  xvi.  46. 

The  late  Dr.  Lend  rick,  King's  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medi- 
xiine  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  replying  to 
^some  questions  of  mine,  made  the  following  observations  in  a 
letter  still  in  my  possession.  *'****  As  to  sulphate  of  quinina, 
I  have  scarcely  used  it,  either  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  or  Mercer's 
Hospital,  or  in  private  practice,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
In  many  instances  where  Peruvian  bark  usually  acts  as  a 
specific,  sulphate  of  quinina  completely  failed,  and  the  treatment 
afterwards  proved  successful  on  other  preparations  of  the  cin- 
chona bark  being  used.  How  far  this  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  to  the  adulteration  of  the  quinina,  or  to  its  not  con- 
taining, even  when  pure,  the  essential  principle  of  the  cinchona, 
I  cannot  say." 

MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  have  convinced  themselves  of  this 
capital  fact  in  the  history  of  cinchona,  **  that  in  marshy  countries, 
during  a  period  sometimes  long-continued,  say  one,  two,  or  even 
^hree  months,  a  patient  may  experience  an  almost  continuous 
affection,  which  presents  nothing  remarkable  except  exacerbations 
nearly  regular,  and  this  disease  yields  completely  to  cinchona. 
Jn  the  same  countries,  we  meet  individuals  affected  with  chronic 
pleurisy,  for  example,  amongst  whom  the  fever  assumes  the 
4;ertian  or  double  tertian  type ;  and  the  sulphate  of  quinina,  far 
■from  curing  in  such  cases,  generally  aggravates  it." 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  different  authorities  for 
preferring  the  cinchona  bark,  in  many  cases,  to  sulphate  of 
ijuinina.  According  to  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  "sulphate  of 
quinina  is  much  more  irritating  than  cinchona  (in  substance)  on 
account  of  its  greater  solubility,  and  on  account  of  the  corrective 
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found  in  Peruvian  bark,  namely,  the  tannin.  It  also  provoker 
chronic  gastritis  and  diarrhcea  much  more  frequently  than  cin- 
chona." And  again :  ^'  If  sulphate  of  quinina  less  frequently 
causes  vomiting  than  cinchona  in  powder,  it  more  frequently  pro- 
vokes diarrhoea/' — **  This  purgative  action  of  sulphate  of  quinina 
merits  the  more  serious  attention,  as  the  medicine,  if  it  purges, 
does  not  exert  so  energetic  a  febrifuge  action." — "Gastralgie* 
more  frequently  follow  the  ingestion  of  sulphate  of  quinina  tlia» 
of  cinchona."— rratte',  ^c,  ii.,  225, 

Pereira  says,  *'  I  have  often  observed  that  sulphate  of  quinina 
will  sometimes  irritate  the  stomach,  occasion  nausea  and  pain, 
and  give  rise  to  febrile  symptoms,  while  the  infusion  of  bark  i9 
retained  without  the  least  uneasiness." — 'Zd  Edit,,  1408. 

Barbier  states  a  striking  fact:  he  says,  that  in  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  of  Amiens,  there  being  a  great  number  of  intermittent 
fevers  during  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  wished  to  compare  the 
efficacy  of  powder  of  cinchona  wilh  that  of  sulphate  of  quinina. 
'^  The  cures  were  effected  as  easily  with  one  as  the  other  of  these 
remedies;  but  we  were  surprised  to  find  patients  who  preferred 
the  powder  of  cinchona  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  the  bulk  of 
that  powder  which  they  were  obliged  to  swallow,  its  bitterness, 
and  all  the  disagreeble  circumstances  of  its  ingestion,  did  not 
deter  them«  All  these  inconveniences  could  not  cause  them  to 
forget  the  annoyance,  the  pains,  the  heats,  the  trouble,  and  the 
anxiety  which  the  sulphate  occasioned  in  the  epigastric  region, 
and  which  continued  a  very  long  time." — Traite  £lSmen(aire^ 
i.,  376. 

A  modification  of  some  of  the  foregoing  opinions,  adopted  by 
many  practitioners  of  eminence,  is  that  the  antiperiodic  powec 
of  cinchona  resides  exclusively  in  the  alkaloids,  and  that  all  the 
ingredients  conjointly  exert  the  tonic  influence  of  this  bark. 
Beside  the  antiperiodic  property  of  cinchona,  the  next  important 
one  **  is  that  of  being  le  premier  des  toniques,  according  to  the 
expression  of  Barthez,  and  the  most  certain  perhaps  of  all  those 
we  possess.  It  is  in  the  assemblage  of  all  the  principles  of  cin- 
chona bark  that  this  faculty  appears  to  reside.  The  cinchona^ 
in  order  to  act  as  a  tonic,  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  alka- 
loids, for  it  is  to  the  union  of  all  its  elements  that  the  action  \9 
attributable.  It  is  on  its  tonic  quality  that  its  stomachic,  anti- 
septic, antigangrenous,  anticachectic,  antiscorbutic,  and  anti- 
hydropic  eiFecls  depend.  On  account  of  the  same  property,  it 
is  employed  in  continued  and  prolonged  fever  attended  by  de- 
bility, in  gouty  and  rheumatic  diseases,  obstructions,  &c." — Diet. 
Univer.  de  Mat,  Med.,  ^c  v.,  628. 

The  summary  of  the  opinions  conveyed  in  the  above  passage, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of  MM.  Merat  et  De  Len?^ 
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is,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
cinchona  can  be  rendered  ayailable  only  by  the  combination  of 
all  its  proximate  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  bark  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
mortification,  whether  proceeding  from  an  internal  or  external 
cause,  if  the  original  cases  published  by  Rushworth,  Dauglass, 
Amyand,  Stripton,  Monro,  and  others,  be  admitted  to  be  faith- 
fully recorded,  it  is  hard  to  account. for  the  scepticism  of  some^ 
unless  it  be  that  the  authorities  mentioned  did  not  sufficiently 
discriminate  the  cases  in  which  it  is  efficacious,  and  tliat  the 
moderns  have  sometimes  employed  sulphate  ofquinina  instead 
of  bark  in  substance.  On  thU  subject,  Trousseau  obserres, 
**  Quinina  and  cinchonina,  so  powerful  as  febrifuges,  are  of  little 
use  in  these  cases  [gangrene]  ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  febri- 
fuge principle  is  of  trivial  influence  in  the  antiseptic  action  of 
cinchona,  and  that  the  latter  resides  entirely  in  the  tannin."—* 
Traits  de  Therap.  ii.,  346. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  observe  that 
the  illustrious  discoverers  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  nev^r  enter- 
tained the  expectation  that  these  precious  medicines  should 
altogether  supersede  the  barks  in  practice.  On  this  point,  their 
original  opinions  were  so  much  in  accordance  with  those  which 
have  been  collected  in  these  pages,  that  I  shall  give  them  in  the 
words  of  their  promulgators:  *'  Nous  sommes  loiuy  cependant^ 
de  SQutenir  quil  nefautplus  employer  le  quinquina  en  nature  : 
quand  notre  opinion  sur  le  principe  actif  du  quinquina  seraii 
basee  sur  les  observations  medicales  les  plus  nombreuses  et  les 
plus  av6r6esy  nous  ne  tiendrons  pas  ce  langage.  Nous  ne  nions 
pas  que  les  autres  principes  qui  accompagnent  le  cinckonine 
dans  le  quinquina  ne  puissent  modijier  son  action  d'une  maniere 
utile  et  physiologiquement  inconnue  ;  mais  des  modifications  d 
une  propriete  entrainent  Vexistence  speciale  de  cette  proprieti 
memeJ' — Pelletier  and  Caventous  Annales  de  Chim.  etdePhys* 
XV.,  364. 

On  considering  the  facts  and  opinions  adduced,  it  will  probably 
appear  to  the  reader  that  sulphate  of  quinina  is  not  the  represen- 
tative of  all  the  virtues  of  bark.  The  adoption  of  the  former,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter,  may  have  arisen 
&om  the  want  of  a  preparation  of  bark  comprising,  in  a  small 
dose,  all  its  active  principles.  The  alcoholic  menstruum  renders 
the  tincture  objectionable.  Decoction  in  water  takes  up  but  a 
small  ratio  of  the  active  ingredients ;  cold  infusion  still  less.  In 
the  watery  extract  the  proximate  principles  are  said  to  have  un- 
dergone injurious  changes. 

Under  the  impression  that  an  agreeable  preparation  containing 
all  the  virtues  of  bark  in  a  small  bulk,  wouM  be  of  use,  I  applied 
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mysdf  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject*  M.  Guerette  and 
others  have  shown  that  yellow  bark,  after  it  has  apparently 
yielded  every  soluble  ingredient  to  water,  retains  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  alkaloid.  I  found  that  it  required  to  be  boiled  for 
fifteen  minutes,  in  ten  successive  portions  of  water ;  each  portion 
being  eight  limes  the  weight  of  the  bark,  before  the  whole  bitter- 
ness was  extracted.  But  the  attempt  to  concentrate  so  large  a 
▼olume  of  liquid  by  evaporation,  proved  that  the  bitterness  and 
astringency  of  the  resulting  liquor  were  less  than  what  would  have 
been  expected:  some  other  method  was  therefore  .to  be  sought. 

I  accordingly  made  a  tincture  of  yellow  bark  with  proof-spirit; 
decanted  it,  and  strongly  pressed  the  residuum :  a  second  tincture 
was  drawn  from  the  residuum  in  like  manner.  What  remained 
was  boiled  thrice  successively  with  small  quantities  of  water ;  the 
decoctions  being  pressed  out  by  the  screw-press.  The  decoctions 
were  evaporated  to  a  small  volume ;  the  tinctures  were  distilled  to 
one-third,  which,  being  now  almost  a  watery  solution,  was  mixed, 
with  the  decoction. 

Further  concentration  was  to  be  obtained,  but  without  the 
agency  of  fire.  The  liquor,  prepared  as  above,  consists  of  kinate 
ofquinina,  tannin,  kinate  of  lime,  and  some  other  principles. 
The  kinate  of  quinina  is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  by 
increasing  its  quantity,  we  might  virtually  concentrate  the  liquor, 
but  for  the  great  expense  and  trouble  of  preparing  that  salt  from 
Its  constituents.  Fortunately  there  is  an  easy  method  of  attain- 
ing the  end,  by  converting  the  dikinate  of  lime,  naturally  existing 
in  cinchona,  into  kinate  of  quinina,  by  adding  oxalate  of  quinina 
to  the  decoction  :  the  oxalic  acid  seizes  on  the  lime,  producing  an 
insoluble  oxalate,  which  precipitates,  while  the  kinic  acid  and 
and  quinina  form  the  salt  required,  which  remains  in  solution. 
Thus  the  object  is  easily  and  completely  accomplished. 

To  obviate  the  perishable  nature  of  this  liquid,  it  must  be  con- 
verted  into  a  syrup — a  form  in  which  the  active  principles  are  not 
only  preserved,  but  some  of  them  are  held  in  solution,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  ;  for  a  highly  concentrated  decoction 
of  bark,  although  transparent  while  hot,  is  charged  with  a  deposit 
when  cold.  But  if  a  sufficiency  of  sugar  be  dissolved  in  it,  the 
syrup  remains  permanently  transparent,  and  free  from  deposit. 

This  syrup,  like  others  that  are  much  loaded  with  vegetable 
matter,  has  a  tendency  to  crystallize ;  and  against  this  incon- 
venience I  found  a  remedy  in  gum-arabic,  a  portion  of  which  is, 
therefore,  to  be  used  in  place  of  its  equivalent  in  sugar. 

In  this  preparation  distilled  water  must  be  used,  to  avoid  the 
waste  of  oxalate  of  quinina,  which  salts  of  lime,  contained  in 
common  water,  would  occasion. 
All  syrups  loaded  with  vegetable  matter  are  liable  to  mothering ; 
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to  keep  them  in  small  bottles  perfectly  full,  and  in  a  cold  place^ 
is  an  adequate  mode  of  prevention. 

Although  quinina  exists  in  bark  in  the  state  of  dikinate,  a  por- 
tion of  that  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  liquid  preparations  by  the 
tannin  present.  But  bitannate  of  quinina,  a  salt  insoluble  in 
mere  water,  is  held  dissolved  in  this  syrup,  as  is  evident  from  the 
intense  colour  which  salts  of  iron  strike  with  it :  the  tannic  acid 
contained  in  bark  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  different  in  its  pro- 
perties from  the  common. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  materials  to  be  employed^ 
and  the  calculations  of  the  result : — 

Let  eight  ounces  of  yellow  bark,  in  coarse  powc^er,  be  digested 
with  a  pint  of  proof-spirit  for  a  week,  in  a  close  veesel,  with  fre- 
quent agitation.  The  tincture  is  to  be  fully  extracted  by  the 
screw-press ;  the  residuum  is  to  be  digested  with  another  pint  of 
proof-spirit  for  a  week,  and  the  tincture  again  expressed.  The 
residuum  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  pint  of 
water,  and  the  decoction  strongly  pressed  out.  The  boiling  of 
the  residuum  a  second  and  third  time  with  a  new  pint  of  water  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  then  the  three  decoc- 
tions, mixed,  are  to  be  evaporated  by  heat  to  eight  ounces.  It 
will  be  much  the  better  if  this  be  done  in  a  vacuum.  The  tinctures, 
mixed,  are  to  be  distilled  or  evaporated  until  eight  ounces 
remain  ;  and  these,  still  boiling  hot,  are  to  be  added  to  the  eva- 
porated decoction.  A  pint  of  liquid  will  thus  be  produced, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  dikinate  of  quinina.  Its  quantity 
may  be  determined  as  follows  : — 

If  one  French  pound  (7559  troy  grains)  of  yellow  bark  fur- 
nish, on  an  average,  200  troy  grains  of  disulphate  of  quinina, 
containing  170  grains  of  anhydrous  quinina,  this  last,  while 
existing  in  the  bark  as  dikinate  of  quinina,  must  have  been  in 
combination  with  87.4  of  kinic  acid;  the  amount  of  dikinate  of 
quinina  in  each  French  pound  of  yellow  bark  being  thus  157.4 
troy  grains,  or  eighty  grains  in  eight  troy  ounces,  namely,  the 
quantity  from  which  the  above-mentioned  pint  of  bark  liquor 
was  procured. 

The  other  ingredient  of  which  notice  is  here  to  be  taken,  is 
kinate  of  lime.  The  quantity  of  this  in  eight  ounces  of  yellow 
bark,  and,  therefore,  in  a  pint  of  bark  liquor,  will  be  268.8 
grains,  when  the  bark  contains  seven  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  as  it 
ought.  Now  268.8  grains  of  hydrous  kinate  of  lime,  consist  of — 
Anhydrous  kinic  acid   ....  149.73  grains 

Lime 24.52      " 

Water 94.55      « 

268.8        " 
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And  24.52  grains  of  lime  require  for  saturation  31.53  grams  of 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  which  would  be  furnished  by  315.31 
grains  of  anhydrous  dinoxalate  of  quinina — this  last  salt  con- 
sisting of  31.53  grains  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  (equal  to  55.17 
of  crystals),  combined  with  283.78  of  anhydrous  quinina. 

The  result  of  the  double  decomposition  of  268.79  grains  of 
-crystallized  kinate  of  lime,  by  315.31  grains  of  anhydrous  din- 
oxalate of  quinina,  would  therefore  be  56.05  grains  of  insoluble 
-oxalate  of  lime,  and  433.51  grains  of  anhydrous  dikinate  of 
quinina,  thus — 

Anhydrous  kinic  acid 149.73  grains 

Anhydrous  quinina 283.78     " 

433.51 

Thus,  by  adding  315.31  grains  of  anhydrous  dinoxalate  of 
•quinina  to  the  pint  of  bark  liquor  above  mentioned,  containing 
"268.8  grains  of  native  kinate  of  lime,  we  produce  433.51  grains 
of  dikinate  of  quinina.  And  as  that  liquor  naturally  contained 
•eighty  grains,  as  already  shown,  the  total  quantity  of  dikinate  of 
quinina  is  now  513.5  grains  in  the  pint  of  liquor  produced  from 
^ight  ounces  of  yellow  bark. 

Having  therefore  added  315.31  grains  of  anhydrous  dinoxalate 
•of  quinina  (or  rather  its  component  parts,  already  estimated 
above)  to  the  pint  of  bark  liquor,  and  boiled  for  a  few  moments, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  made  into  a  syrup  by  adding:  twenty-one  troy 
ounces  of  refined  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of  best  gum  Arabic, 
^oth  in  powder  and  previously  mixed.  The  whole  is  to  be  kept 
stirring  until  solution  be  efifected :  and  if  the  resulting  syrup, 
when  cold,  do  not  amount  to  thirty-two  ounces  measure,  that 
quantity  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  water.  When  cold, 
the  syrup  is  to  be  filtered  through  flannel,  which  is  the  best  filter 
€or  syrups ;  what  remains  on  the  filter  is  inert  matter. 

In  each  ounce  measure  of  this  syrup,  there  are  sixteen  grains 
of  anhydrous  dikinate  of  quinina.  To  compare  this  strength 
with  that  of  common  decoction  of  bark,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider that,  if  two  ounces  of  yellow  bark  be  boiled  in  thirty-two 
ounces  of  water,  and  that  the  whole  dikinate  of  quinina  were 
thereby  extracted,  the  quantity  would  amount  to  but  twenty 
rgrains,  whereas  in  an  equal  measure  of  the  syrup  there  are  513.5 
grains — that  is,  the  syrup  is  twenty-five  times  stronger  than  the 
decoction.  But  as  the  whole  active  matter  of  the  bark  is  not 
extracted,  the  syrup  is  still  stronger.  By  sweetening  the  decoc- 
tion equally  to  the  syrup,  the  latter  being  previously  diluted  with 
the  quantity  of  water  equivalent  to  that  contained  in  the  de- 
coction, I  found  by  the  taste  that  the  syrup  is  about  thirty  tiiiiea 
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more  bitter  than  the  decoction.  Hence,  one  dracbm  of  sjrup  is 
equal  in  power  to  about  three  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  die 
decoction,  and  to  ninety-six  grains  of  the  powder. 

To  facilitate  calculation,  I  have  hitherto  supposed  that  yellow 
bark  was  to  be  employed  for  this  syrup.  It  has  been  already 
shown  in  this  essay  that,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  cincho- 
nina  is  equal  to  quinina  as  an  antiperiodic.  Red  bark  contains 
both  of  these  alkaloids  often  in  equal  quantities,  along  with  a 
much  greater  ratio  of  that  highly  important  medicinal  agent,  the 
peculiar  tannin  of  bark,  than  is  found  in  the  other  species.  It' 
-was,  indeed,  long  ago  accounfed  the  best  of  the  barks  by  Dr. 
Saunders ;  and  Dr.  Skeete  proved  that  it  imparted  more  of  its 
virtues  to  menstrua  than  any  other.  A  syrup  prepared  from  red 
bark  will  contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  three  barks,  and  perhaps 
in  a  greater  degree  than  a  syrup  made  from  the  other  two  con- 
jointly :  some  might  prefer  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  barks  in 
equal  quantities. 

It  remains  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical employment  of  this  syrup.  In  general  it  may  be  used  in 
any  mixture  of  compatible  liquids,  when  the  powers  of  bark  are 
required,  aad  when  the  other  liquids  are  adready  sufficiently 
voluminous,  and  would  be  altogether  too  bulky  if  decoction  of 
bark  were  employed*  Thus,  in  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of 
decoctions  of  bark  and  sarsaparilla,  in  equal  quantities,  the 
smallest  efficient  dose  of  the  mixture  is  six  ounces  three  times 
a  day.  By  altering  the  formula  to  fifteen  and  a  half  ounces  of 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  five  and  a  half  drachms  of  syrup  of 
bark,  the  same  powers  are  exhibited  in  half  the  foregoing  balk. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  way  of  exhibiting  bark  in  its  full 
powers,  except  in  the  state  of  powder,  which  to  most  persons  is 
so  disgusting  a  dose  that  it  is  rarely  prescribed.  The  following 
contains  all  its  energy  in  a  state  of  perfect  development  and  ac* 
tivity,  and  is  a  pleasant  carminative  tonic  : — 

Cinnamon  water,  six  ounces  and  a  half ;  syrup  of  bark,  half  an 
ounce ;  compound  tincture  of  bark,  an  ounce.  An  ounce  mea* 
sure  of  this  mixture  is  equivalent  to  tkirty-six  grains  of  bark  in 
substance. 

When  bark  and  iron  are  indicated,  the  following  is  the  formula 
in  which  the  least  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the  tannin 
and  the  iron,  as  no  discoloratbn  appears  for  several  days : — 

Precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  syrup  of  bark,  of  each  an: 
ounce.     Mix.     Dose,  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg. 

The  strength  of  this  syrup  is  such,  that  one  drachm  is  a  full 
dose,  either  by  itself  or  in  water.  Aromatics,  such  as  anise  or 
fennel,  are  said  perfectly  to  mask  the  bitterness  of  preparatioBS 
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of  quinina.  M.  Pierquia  says,  that  thirty-two  grains  of  carbonate 
of  magnesia  conceals  the  taste  of  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinina, 
"without  interfering  with  its  virtues. 

To  conclude,  this  preparation  of  bark  seems  deserving  of  the 
attentive  consideration  of  physicians,  as  it  contains  all  that  is 
valuable  in  that  medicine,  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation  and 
full  energy.  It  presents  the  active  ingredients  exactly  in  their 
natural  state,  which  good  judges  have  declared  to  be  in  many 
forms  of  disease  absolutely  necessary.  It  contains  nothing  but 
what  is  an  unaltered  proximate  principle  of  bark.  The  form  is 
commodious,  not  liable  to  spoiling,  is  less  disagreeable  than  any 
other,  and  may  be  rendered  even  agreeable. 

II,  Clare  Street ,  Dublin. 


ON  THE  MEDICINAL  PROFEBTIES 

OFTHB 

ARGEMONE  MEXICANA  AND  HURA  CREPITANS. 

BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  M.B.,  H.M.L.S. 

Among  other  plants  which  possess  properties  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  man,  few  deserve  to  rank  higher  in  estimation  than 
the  prickly  poppy  or  Mexican  thistle  (Argemone  Mexicana), 
which  grows  wild  in  the  greatest  profusion  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Carribean  islands,  and  may  be  found  at  every  season  of  the 
year  covered  with  its  bright  golden  blossoms,  and  bearing  its 
prickly  capsules  in  all  their  several  stages  to  maturity.  This  little 
plant  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores, 
who,  finding  its  seeds  possess  an  emetic  quality  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  the  carduus  benedictus  of  the  older  pharmacologists, 
gave  it  the  names  of  cardo  santo  and  cardo  benitOj  by  which  it  is 
yet  known  in  many  parts  of  the  South  American  continent. 

The  continent  of  America  presents  several  species  of  the  genus 
furgemjone^  the  seeds  of  which,  no  doubt,  possess,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  A.  Mexicana,  or 
yellow  thistle,  the  only  species  which  I  have  met  with,  or  which 
IS  indigenous  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 

The  yellow  thistle  to  which,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  ob- 
servations, is  an  annual  plant,  attaining  a  height  of  about  two 
feet,  and  abundant  by  the  roadsides  among  rubbish,  and,  indeed* 
in  almost  every  uncultivated  spot  throughout  the  lower  and  hotter 
parts  of  the  islands.  Its  stem  is  round  and  prickly,  furnished 
with  alternate  branches  and  thorny  leaves.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  in  a  yellow  milky  juice,  resembling  gamboge  in  colour* 
and  not  improbably  possessing  properties  similar  to  the  seeds. 

n2 
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This  juice  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the 
Creole  remedy  for  cancer,  which  was  communicated  to  the  public, 
through  the  pages  of  the  London  Medical  Journal^  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Affey,  a  planter  of  St.  Vincent,  who 
gave  the  following  directions  for  its  preparation  : 

"  Mix  well  together  half  a  pint  of  yellow  thistle  juice  (A.  Mexicana),  as 
much  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  French  physic  nut  ( Jatropha  multifida),  one 
•ounce  of  Castile  soap,  cut  fine,  and  three  ounces  of  rum.  Expose  the  mixture 
to  the  sun  till  inspissated  to  a  sufficient  consistence  to  be  spread  upon  lint. 
Before  applying  this  plaster,  the  diseased  part  should  be  bathed  well  with  a 
•decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  French  physic  nut." 

The  milk  of  the  argemone  employed  in  this  preparation,  acts 
no  doubt  as  an  anodyne  in  allaying  the  exquisite  pain  attendant 
on  the  complaint ;  and  its  application  in  other  cases  of  morbid 
irritation  demands  a  trial. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiment  having  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  applicability  of  this  juice  to  internal  medicine;  but  as  it 
most  probably  partakes  of  the  anodyneand  purgalivequalities  of  the 
seeds,  divested  possibly  of  their  emetic  properties,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  procure  a  portion  of  the  inspissated  juice  from  the  West 
Indies  for  trial — care  being  taken  to  have  it  collected  both  in  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon,  and  in  each  of  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  in  order  to  determine  the  period  of  its  greatest 
activity.  This  yellow  milk  is  probably  a  natural  emulsion  of  the 
oil,  which  is  found  in  the  seeds  in  a  detached  forin. 

Besides  its  application  to  the  cure  of  cancer,  this  milk  has  been 
«mp1o}'ed  as  a  collyrium  in  some  affections  of  the  eyes ;  and  has 
been  su<rgested  by  Long  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  and  as  a  lotion 
in  eruptions  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Barham,  as  quoted  by  Lunan  in  his 
liortus  Jamaicensis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312,  says, 

"  The  whole  plant  is  milky,  but  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  which,  mixed  with 
woman's  milk,  and  dropped  into  the  eyes,  clears  the  sight,  and  takes  off 
spots  or  films.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  it  is  called  argemone.  It  also 
wastes  funguses  or  proud  flesh.  The  distilled  water,  with  the  tops  of  wUd 
tamarinds  (Acacia  arborea),  makes  a  good  eye-water.  The  fruit  or  head  is 
C3l\edfiego  del  inferno,  or  Jicua  infernalia;  and  well  it  may,  for  it  contains 
seeds  enough  to  send  any  that  should  take  them  wilfully  to  inferno^  being 
much  stronger  tlian  any  opium,  as  was  lately  discovered  in  Jamaica  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  negro  man,  who  had  run  away  some  time  from  his 
master,  lived  by  stealing  of  stock  ;  one  night  he  came  to  a  sheep-pen,  where 
there  was  only  a  poor  old  negro  man  to  look  after  it,  to  whom  he  said  he 
must  have  a  sheep  to-night.  The  old  man,  not  being  able  to  resist  him,  gave 
him  good  words,  and  asked  him  to  smoke  a  pipe,  which  he  filled  for  him, 
putting  in  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant ;  and  before  he  had  smoked  out 
his  pipe,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  not  easily  to  be  awakened  :  upon  which, 
as  the  old  fellow  knew  very  well  the  effect,  he  ran  to  a  neighbouring  pen, 
and  getting  ropes  and  assistance,  they  secured  him  before  he  was  thoroughly 
awake  ;  and  when  he  was,  he  cursed  and  swore,  saying,  the  old  fellow  was 
an  Obeah  man,  and  had  bewitched  him.  I  saw  a  fat  steer  drop  down  dead 
of  a  sudden,  fetching  two  or  three  staggers,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  died 
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immediately.  I  ordered  them  to  cut  bis  throat ;  and  after  opening  him,  in 
his  stomach  were  found  several  hand/uls  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  which  I 
suppose  killed  him.'*— ^ar.  Hort.  Amer,,  p.  152. 

After  giving  this  extract  from  Dr.  Barham*s  work,  Lunan  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  us,  that  "the  late  Dr.  Affleck,  who  frequently 
administered  this  medicine  in  the  course  of  his  practice  with  great 
success,  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend — 

"  *  Dr.  Barham's  description  of  the  yirtues  of  the  poppy  (yellow  or  prickly- 
poppy,  Argemone  Mexicana),  is  different  to  what  I  have  experienced.  About- 
twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  dry 
belly-ache ;  after  using  several  medicines  to  little  purpose,  he  desired  an 
'emulsion  to  be  made  with  two  drachms  of  the  poppy-seed,  eight  ounces  of 
water,  and  a  little  sugar,  of  which  he  took  a  tablespoonful  every  half-hour  ? 
after  the  third  dose,  the  violent  pain  and  retching  abated,  the  fifth  dose 
brought  on  a  composed  sleep  for  two  hours,  succeeded  by  a  plentiful  evacuation : 
about  that  time  the  dry  belly-ache  disappeared.  Ever  since  I  h&ve  used  it 
in  complamts  of  the  bowels,  and  found  it  a  safe  and  mild  purge,  and  kept  it 
in  the  shop  under  the  title  of  Papaver  Errat  American*^  ** 

In  Nevis  the  oil  was  obtained  from  the  bruised  seeds  by  boilings 
and  sold  in  small  phials,  containing  about  an  ounce  each,  by  the 
negroes,  under  the  name  of  thistle  oil,  at  the  price  of  a  quarter- 
dollar  each.  The  usual  dose  of  this  oil  was  thirty  drops  upon 
a  lump  of  sugar,  and  its  effect  was  perfectly  magical,  relieving 
the  pain  instantaneously,  throwing  the  patient  into  a  profound 
and  refreshing  sleep,  and  in  a  few  hours  relieving  the  bowels 
gently  of  their  contents.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the 
plant,  and  the  facility  of  collecting  the  seed  to  any  extent,  the 
superior  facility  of  procuring,  and  the  greater  ease  of  extracting  the 
oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  physic  nut  (Jatropha  curcas), 
which  grows  in  almost  every  hedge,  too  frequently  led  to  the 
adulteration  of  the  thistle  oil  by  its  admixture,  which  communi- 
cating to  it  a  drastic  and  emetic  property,  led  to  its  disuse.  This 
is  an  adulteration  which  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  having 
the  oil  extracted  from  the  genuine  seeds,  recently  gathered  by 
confidential  persons  on  the  spot,  and  sent  home  in  carefully 
closed  bottles,  secured  as  much  as  possible  from  the  action  of 
light  and  heat.  Under  these  circumstances  I  have  no  doubt  that~ 
the  thislle  oil  will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  Materia 
Medica,  and  fully  compete  the  palm  of  utility  with  the  far  more 
costly  and  far  less  agreeable  oil  of  the  croton. 

The  seeds,  when  swallowed  whole,  are  inert ;  but  when  bruised^ 
they  operate  powerfully  as  emetico-cathartic — a  property  derived 
probably  from  the  germ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  seeds  of  the 
sandbox  (Hura  crepitans),  which,  from  being  extremely  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  are  frequently  eaten  by  new  comers  in  their  ignorance 
of  their  powerfully  emetico-cathartic  properties.  An  American 
captain,  however,  who  traded  to  fhe  West  Indies,  and  was  a  man  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence,  told  me  he  found  these  last  seeds  a  mild 
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and  agreeable  aperient,  after  the  removal  of  the  germ  or  embryo, 
together  with  the  paper-like  membrane  enclosing  it.  Three  or 
four  of  the  seeds  so  prepared  he  found  sufficient  to  act  gently  on 
the  bowels.  It  is  probable  that  an  oil  might  be  obtained  from 
them  similar  in  its  operation  to  the  thistle  oil.  Browne,  speaking 
of  them,  says,  that  when  roasted,  the  seeds  **  purge  upwards  and 
downwards.  I  have  tasted  one  of  them,"  he  continues,  **  and  it 
appeared  at  first  to  be  both  mild  and  pleasant ;  but  it  soon  began 
to  warm  and  scald  both  my  palate  and  throat,  which  induces  me 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  improper  purgative ;  unless  it  be  given  to 
raise  a  warmth  in  the  bowels,  where  they  have  lost  most  of  their 
vigour  by  a  continued  flux  or  diarrhcea ;  and  even  then  I  think 
the  seeds  of  the  argemone  a  much  more  eligible  medicine.'* 

Lunan,  speaking  of  them,  says,."  A  single  seed,  or  one  and  a 
half,  is  recommended  in  the  dry  belly-ache.  Henandez  directs 
the  seeds  to  be  roasted.  The  vomiting  occasioned  by  eating  these 
nuts  may  be  checked  by  giving  a  strong  decoction  of  columbo 
root.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  says,  he  ate  a  kernel  of  a  fresh  seed, 
and  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  minutes,  he  grew  very  sick,  and 
was  purged  and  vomited  with  great  violence.  He  says,  he  had 
several  times  eaten  these  kernels  before  without  being  in  the  least 
affected ;  but  he  imagines  the  difference  to  have  arisen  from  the 
seeds  he  had  before  eaten  being  old  and  dry  :  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  only  operated  when  in  a  green  state." 

I  may  resume  this  subject  in  a  future  paper, 

14,  Octagon,  Plymouth^ 

Sept  41ft,  1844.      

STRENGTH  OF  COMMERCIAL  ACETIC  ACID. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Having  had  occasion  at  various  times  to  examine 
samples  of  commercial  acetic  acid,  and  having  found  appreciable 
and  marked  difference  in  their  strength,  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  unseasonable  or  useless,  if  I  detail  the  result  of  nay 
experiments.  The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  every  case  in 
determining  the  percentage  of  real  acid,  is  the  one  recommended 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  which  admits  of  easy  and  exact 
application. 

One  hundred  grains  of  pure  and  transparent  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  are  weighed  in  an  accurate  balance,  and  mixed 
with  water  until  the  solution  occupies,  in  an  alkalimeter  graduated 
into  100  parts,  exactly  the  volume  of  1000  grains  of  water.  It 
is  obvious  that  every  division  in  this  tube  corresponds  to  ten 
grains  of  water,  or  one  grain  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  acid  to  be  tried  are  next  weighed. 
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-dilated  with  water,  gently  heated,  and  carefully  neutralized  by 
the  alkaline  solution,  taking  care  to  stir  frequently  during  the 
operation.  The  liquid  in  tlie  alkalimeter  tube  must  be  added 
until  all  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper  has  ceased. 

The  first]sample  was  tried  July  24th,  1 843 ;  1 00  grains  required 
for  saturation  78  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  its  com- 
position in  100  parts,  was 

Beal  AnhydronB  Add 27. 625 

Water  72.375 


100.000 

A  mixture  of  16.6  parts  of  this  acid  and  83.4  water,  or  1  part 
acid,  and  5  water,  would  be  equal  in  strength  to  distilled  vinegar, 
or  the  best  No.  24  malt  vinegar. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  second  specimen,  tried  October  4th, 
1843,  required  for  neutralization  76  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
showing  that  it  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

Resa  Acid 26.562 

Water 73.438 


100.000 

17.6  parts  of  this  acid,  mixed  with  82.7  water,  would  resemble 
in  strength  the  distilled  vinegar,  P.L.,  or  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  acid  to  4^  parts  water. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  third  sample,  examined  January 
22d,  1844,  required  for  saturation  65  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  proving  its  composition  to  be, 

Real  Add 23 

Water  77 

100 
So  that  20  parts  of  this  acid  and  80  water,  or  1  of  the  former  to 
4  of  the  latter,  would  form  a  preparation  similar  to  the  distilled 
vinegar  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  fourth  sample,  examined  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1844,  required  for  saturation  87  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  so  that  it  is  composed  of 

Anhydrous  Add 30.8 

Water  69.2 

100.0 
and  exactly  resembles  the  acidum  aceticum  P.  L. 

In  every  other  respect,  the  samples  were  equally  pure  and  free 
from  contaminating  substances. 

The  two  last  samples  were  procured  from  respectable  vinegar 
houses  in  London,  and  charged  the  same  price,  so  that  there  was 
an  actual  difference  in  value  of  41  per  cent.,  No.  3  only  requiring 
4  parts  of  water,  while  No.  4  required  5.66  parts  to  make 
vinegar  containing  4.6  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 
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When  the  absolute  necessity  and  great  value  of  general  che^* 
inical  knowledge,  and  its  practical  and  economic  applications  in 
ensuring  the  uniformity  of  the  remedial  agents  we  are  called 
upon  to  prepare,  and  the  purity  of  those  we  find  it  practicable- 
to  purchase  from  the  manufacturer,  are  insisted  upon  in  the 
presence  of  some  persons  who  glory  in  the  appellation  of  practical 
men,  we  are  frequently  met  with  the  reply,  Ct^i  bono  ?  What  will 
be  the  amount  of  profit-^what  the  amount  of  pecuniary  advantage 
I  shall  derive  from  the  acquisition  and  application  of  such 
knowledge  ?  The  results  of  the  experiments  detailed  above,, 
furnish  one,  amongst  innumerable  instances  of  actual  pecuniary 
benefit  arising  from  such  application.  Here  is  an  absolute  saving 
of  40  per  cent. ;  and  without  the  adoption  of  this  or  some  similar 
method  of  chemical  examination,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
quality  and  strength  of  an  article  like  the  present. 

Specific  gravity  is  not  a  safe  criterion,  and  cannot  be  relied? 
upon^  «nd  here  allow  me  to  suggest  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  both  to  apprentices  and  their  employers,  if  the  former  were- 
engaged  occasionally  in  examining  the  various  articles  received 
into  stock.  Would  not  by  these  means  adulteration  be  detected 
and  prevented,  and  the  duly  requisite  strength  and  purity  of  the- 
medicines  in  use  secured  ? 

Even  passing  by  the  exalted  and  disinterested  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the  confirmation  and 
extension  of  experimental  truths,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a- 
certain  portidn  of  chemical  information  and  skill  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  creditable  and  successful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  Chemists  and  Druggists.  What  more 
e£fectual  check  could  be  given  to  the  sale  and  circulation  of 
sophisticated  drugs,  than  their  invariable  examination  by  every 
purchaser.  If  this  were  made  an  unalterable  rule  in  the  esta* 
blishment  of  every  Chemist,  would  not  the  manufacturer  and 
v^holesale  dealer,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  reputation  and  inte- 
rest, be  induced  to  supply  genuine  articles? — would  not  the  cha- 
racter of  our  body  be  raised  ? — would  not  a  powerful  obstruction 
be  offered  to  any  invasion  of  the  boundaries  of  our  profession  by 
unprincipled  and  uneducated  individuals? — would  not  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  and  the  medical  profession  be  restored  and 
enjoyed  t — and  would  not  greater  conformity  and  success  be 
observed  in  the  operation  of  remedial  agents,  and  tl\us  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  variable  and  contradictory  statements  made  by 
different  practitioners  removed  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 
AMcum,  Sept.  11,  1844.  John  Baker*. 
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ON  PLATING  STEEL  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF  A 
SOLUTION  OF  SILVER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — It  has  long  been  known  that  when  steel  is  immersed  m 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  its  surface  acquires  a  coating^ 
of  the  latter  metal,  and  my  object  in  addressing  you  on  the 
present  occasion,  is,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to 
communicate  a  fact  of  which  I  find  no  previous  notice,  viz.,  that 
a  similar  result  may  be  obtained  with  silver,  instead  of  copper^ 
by  immersing  the  steel  to  be  coated  in  a  solution  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  and  soda.  This  solution,  remarkable  for  its- 
intensely  sweet  taste,  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  recently 
precipitated  chloride  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of* 
soda,  and  though  the  steel  may  be  plated,  as  stated  above,  by 
immersion  in  the  solution,  it  will  be  found  more  advantageous  ia 
practice  to  use  a  paste,  formed  by  moistening  a  little  whitening 
ivith  the  solution,  with  which  the  surface  to  be  plated  should  be 
Tubbed  over. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  instances  the  precipitation  of 
the  silver  on  the  steel  is  attended  with  a  roughening  of  the 
surface  of  the  latter  metal,  in  other  cases,  however,  the  silver 
deposited  presents  a  perfectly  uniform  and  adhering  surface,  so  ' 
that  it  is  hoped,  as  the  process  receives  more  general  attention, 
some  means  will  be  devised  for  obviating  the  only  objectioa 
which  exists  to  its  immediate  and  extensive  employment  in  the 
arts. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  from  the  deep  stain  which  it  imparts- 
to  the  surface  soon  after  its  application,  this  solution  cannot  be 
used  for  silvering  copper  or  any  of  its  alloys. 

The  process  here  described  appears  the  more  entitled  to  the 
brief  notice  that  has  thus  been  bestowed  on  it,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  M.  Becquerel  in  his 
elaborate  memoirs  **  On  the  Precipitation  of  Metals  by  other 
Metals,"  recently  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Bath,  I9th  September,  1844.  *. 


IMPURITIES  OF  COMMERCIAL  IODINE. 

BY  THOMAS  ANTISELL,  ESQ. 

At  a  time  when  iodine  is  at  so  high  a  price  in  the  market,  it 
is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  state 
of  purity.     I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  possession  some  of  that 
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sabstance  largely  adulterated,  leaving  a  considerable  residuum 
after  being  treated  with  strong  spirit. 

I  boiled  this  residue  with  some  dilute  nitric  acid,  and,  after 
neutralization,  obtained  by  the  usual  tests  well-marked  precipi- 
tates containing  iron.  The  whole  residual  matter  treated  by  the 
nitric  acid  was  not  taken  up,  and  the  insoluble  portion  appeared 
to  be  fine  sand. 

Having  takea  another  portion  jof  the  iodine  and  heated  it  over 
a  spirit-lamp  in  a  capsule,  after  having  driven  off  all  violet 
vapours,  a  dark  coloured  mass,  small  in  quantity,  remained, 
which,  when  transferred  into  a  small  crucible,  was  burnt  away 
completely,  without  any  violet  vapour.  This  was  carbon.  The 
adulterations  then  expressed  in  their  relative  quantity  were — Irony 
Sand,  Charcoal. 


NOTE   ON   THE  TESTS   FOR   THE  PRESENCE  OF 
LIME  IN  THE 'PREPARATIONS  OF  MAGNESIA. 

BY  MR.  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JUN. 

When  magnesia  is  adulterated,  carbonate  of  lime  is,  I  believe, 
the  substance  usually  employed ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  great 
importance  to  Chemists  to  have  some  ready  test  for  its  presence. 

In  the  notes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated,  that  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  carbonate  of  lime  be  present,  bicarbonate  of  potash  is 
to  be  added  to  a  solution  of  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
precipitating  the  lime,  but  not  the  magnesia.  Now,  although  it 
k  true,  that  if  a  large  quantity  of  lime  be  present  a  greater  part 
of  it  will  be  precipitated,  still  some  will  be  redissolved  by  the 
carbonic  acid  liberated,  which  of  course  renders  this  test  useless 
as  a  quantitative  one. 

The  usual  quantitative  test  employed,  is  to  add  to  the  solution 
containing  the  chlorides,  caustic  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
and  then  oxalate  of  ammonia — an  oxalate  of  lime  being  precipi- 
tated. Although  this  is  a  very  exact  process,  the  whole  of  the 
lime  being  precipitated,  it  is  not  a  very  ready  one  for  the  prac- 
tical Chemist ;  and  another  objection  to  it  is,  that  oxalate  of  lime 
varies  in  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  dried. 

In  the  last  process  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  mentioned  as 
being  present ;  and  it  is  necessary  on  this  account,  that  it  has  the 
power  of  preventing  the' precipitation  of  magnesia  by  ammonia. 

In  the  same  manner  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  will  prevent 
the  precipitation  of  magnesia  by  carbonate  of  potash,  and,  in 
fact,  this  process  for  the  separation  was  some  years  ago  proposed. 
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'  but  it  was  objected  to  od  this  account,  that  a  part  of  the  magnesia 
was  precipitated  with  the  lime.  This  objection  might,  I  conceived , 
be  overcome  by  gently  heating  the  mixture,  as  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  if  in  excess,  would  then  redissolve  any  magnesia  pre- 
cipitated, and  in  order  to  try  if  this  were  the  case,  one  part  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  was  mixed  with  100  parts  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  then  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards the  carbonate  of  potash,  the  mixture  was'  very  gently 
heated,  the  lime  was  precipitated,  and  the  magnesia  was  found 
to  have  been  still  held  in  solution  by  the  usual  test  of  phosphate 
of  soda,  ammonia  being  first  added. 

This  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  simplest  which  can 
be  adopted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  as  all  that  he  has 
to  do  is,  to  a  solution  of  the  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid  to 
add  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
gently  to  heat  the  mixture ;  and  the  only  precaution  necessary 
is,  that  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  be  in  excess. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  ammonia  and  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia be  first  added  to  a  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  magnesium 
and  calcium,  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  employed  to  precipi- 
tate the  lime,  the  ammonia  decomposing  the  bicarbonate  of  lime 
formed  into  carbonate ;  the  precipitate  must  however  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  be  frequently  stirred.  And  I 
mention  this,  as  it  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  that  car- 
bonate of  potash  carries  down  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  along 
with  the  lime,  even  if  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  be  present,  whilst 
the  bicarbonate  does  not,  but  I  consider  that  the  reason  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  was  precipitated  is  on  account  of  the 
precipitate  not  having  been  heated  with  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia. 

Craifs  Court,  Sept.  20th. 


ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. . 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACBUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  observations  made  in  two 
letters  of  your  last  number,  signed  a  "  Druggist/'  and  "  M.P.S./'  denounc- 
ing the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs  by  Chemists,  and  suggesting  a  course  of 
conduct,  which  if  carried  out,  your  Correspondents  wouid  (were  they 
Country  Druggists)  soon  find  their  businesses  considerably  diminished. 

If,  Sir,  we  are,  according  to  yonr.  Correspondent's  very  nice  notions  of 
humanity,  to  refuse  supplying  "  on  any  pretence  whatever,  or  to  any  person, 
however  well  known  the  applicant  may  be  to  the  party  applied  to  for  it,  lau- 
danum, prussic  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  crow-fig,  syrup  of  poppies,  oxalic  acid,** 
&c.,  as  your  Correspondents  recommend,  we  should,  indeed,  make  a  serious 
inroad  upon  our  returns ;  for  had  your  Correspondents  lived  in  a  manu« 
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factoring  district,  they  would  find  that  most  of  these  preparations  are  no 
small  articles  of  consumption ;  in  fact,  they  are  daily  purchased  by  parties 
who  are  fully  conversant  with  the  medicinal,  properties  they  possess;  and 
those  truly  lamentable  cases  where  the  administration  of  them  has  proved 
fatal  (which  is  always  deeply  to  be  regretted),  are  but  very  isolated,  com- 
pared with  the  daily  enormous  amount  of  good  done  to  our  population  by 
the  judicious  use  of  such-like  drugs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  always  give  explicit  directions  to  parties  purchasing 
such  drugs;  make  full  inquiry  about  the  use  they  are  intended  for;  cautioa 
them  as  to  their  fatal  effects,  invariably  mark  the  article  Poison,  and 
having  done  so,  I  consider  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  but  the  principle  of  refus* 
ing  to  supply  them  at  all,  is,  in  my  opinion,  ridiculous.  If  we  commence 
with  the  above,  we  must  in  equal  justice  to  the  public  add  one  hundred  more 
deleterious  drugs  to  the  list';  and  then  we  should  require  but  very  few 
Druggists  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public. 

But,  Sir.  as  long  as  such  works  as  Buchan*8  Domestic  Medicine,  The 
Doctor,  The  Physician^  Every  Man  his  own  Doctor,  &c.,  are  published  and 
sold  amongst  the  lower  classes,  which  foolish  works  give  them  a  sort  of 
semi-knowledge  of  the  use  of  a  few  drugs,  your  Correspondents  will  find  these 
thiDgfl  regularly  asked  for.  As  regards  the  sale  of  arsenic,  oil  of  vitriol,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  &c.,  which  we  could  not  re/use  to  supply  to  Hie  public,  I  fear 
(were  your  Correspondents  located  in  an  agricultural  district)  their  over 
cautious  motives  of  humanity  would  be  somewhat  agitated  at  a  customer's 
asking  for  twenty-eight  pounds  of  arsenic,  wrapped  in  two  ounce  packets  (which 
is  commonly  bought  by  farmers  to  mix  with  wheat,  previous  to  sowing,  to 
prevent  what  is  commonly  termed  the  smut)-,  or  a  person  wanting  one 
pint  of  spirits  of  vitriol,  which  is  also  commonly  given  to  horses ;  in  these 
cases,  I  should  suppose,  from  the  tenour  of  your  Correspondent's  letter,  thq^ 
would  not  supply  the  articles;  in  fact.  I  should  think  they  would  be  quite 
horrified  to  hear  of  a  Country  Druggist  retailing  four  gallons  of  syrup  of 
poppies  weekly,  which  I  know  to  be  the  case.  In  fine.  Sir,  all  these  are 
daily  articles  of  consumption  in  the  country,  and  were  your  Correspondents 
and  Country  Druggists  to  follow  out  the  principles  suggested,  they  would 
indeed  put  a  stop  to  the  administration  of  a  number  of  truly  valuable  prepa- 
rations. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  reverting  to  an  in- 
creasing dictatorial  spirit  of  the  London  Druggists  in  frequently  offering* 
uncharitable  and  foolish  observations,  through  the  Society,  respecting  what 
Country  Druggists  should  or  should  not  sell  to  the  public,  inasmuch.  Sir,  as 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  generally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Provincial 
Drug  Trade,  therefore^  their  remarks  are  the  more  ungenerous  ;  because,  it 
is  well  known  by  parties  who  have  left  London  and  purchased  country  csta-^ 
blishments,  what  great  difiSculties  (hey  have  had  to  surmount  in  getting  into 
the  routine  of  the  country  mode  of  doing  business :  I  also  much  regret 
seeing  this  spirit  of  interfering  with  the  modes  in  which  members  should  and 
do  conduct  their  businesses,  somewhat  fostered  by  the  Society ;  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  reflect  ungenerously  upon  the  competency  and  judgment  of 
members  supporting  the  Society,  at  the  expense  of  the  views  of  a  few  who 
are  evidently  ignorant  of  the  subjects  they  take  up,  and  whose  suggestions 
are  rarely  of  any  utility,  or  given  with  that  courtesy  to  their  brethren  whidi 
is  likely  to  be  acted  upon. 

I  remaiut  Slir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Sept  5, 1844.  A  Codntrt  Member. 
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ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^I  beg  to  inform  your  Correspondent  who  complains  of  the  Leicester 
Chemists  for  selling  arsenic  so  indiscriminately,  that  in  three  of  the  cases 
the  arsenic  was  purchased  at  a  small  shop  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
not  of  a  respectable  Chemist.  I  know  that  those  girls  who  poisoned  the  old 
woman,  about  two  years  since,  applied  to  two  or  three  respectable  shops,  and 
were  very  properly  refused.  I  hope,  Sir,  for  the  credit  of  the  respectable 
Chemists  of  Leicester,  you  will  insert  this  in  your  Journal, 

And  oblige,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Aylesbury,  Sept,  5th,  1844.  A.  U.  A. 

BXTRACTBO   ARTICIXS.  ~ 


ADULTERATION  OF  WAX  WITH  STEARIC  ACID, 

BT  J[.  C.  REGNARD. 

The  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  having  now  increased  to  a  considerable 
a,mount  in  France,  and  its  price,  at  the  same  time,  having  fallen  very  much, 
the  result  has  been  that  several  manufacturers  of  wax  have  attempted  to 
adulterate  the  latter  substance  by  the  former.  The  physical  properties  of 
stearic  acid  being  rather  similar  to  that  of  wax,  have  caused  persons  to 
imagine  that  no  great  mischief  would  arise  from  this  ;  this  idea  is  probably 
true  enough  when  the  wax  is  destined  for  domestic  use,  but  this  does  not 
hold  true  when  it  comes  to  be  employed  by  the  pliarmacien.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  publish  the  results  of  some  experiments 
which  we  have  undertaken  with  the  view  of  detecting  these  adulterations. 

All  our  experiments  were  made  with  wax  of  which  we  could  guarantee 
the  purity,  as  well  as  with  wax  mixed  by  us  with  a  small  quantity  of  stearic 
acid.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  mentioning  of  those  attempts 
only  which  led  to  a  satisfactory  result,  as  those  we  would  recommend  to  the 
reader. 

If,  after  having  boiled  a  small  quantity  of  wax  mixed  with  stearic  acid  in 
distilled  water,  we  allow  it  to  cool,  the  wax  mixed  with  the  acid  forms  a 
mass  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  then  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  reddening  turmeric  paper.  Pure  wax  did  not  yield  the  same  result. 
We  mention  this  fact  without  attaching  much  importance  to  it,  for  we 
know  that  in  certain  countries  sulphuric  acid  is  employed  in  the  bleaching 
of  wax,  and  with  such  wax  one  would  be  led  into  a  very  great  error,  if  the 
means  now  mentioned  were  employed.  The  best  reagent  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  stearic  acid  is  lime  water ;  the  process  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  : — 

^YQ  take  a  small  glass  ball,  the  neck  of  which  is  secured  by  a  tight  cork 
stopper,  and  surmounted  by  a  tube  which  is  tapering  and  small  at  its  upper 
extremity  ;  we  then  put  lime  water  into  the  ball,  with  the  substance  for 
examination,  after  having  divided  it  into  as  thin  flakes  as  possible.  Heat  is 
now  rapidly  apphed. 

If  the  wax  is  pure,  the  lime  water  remains  transparent,  if  not,  it  soon 
loses  both  its  transparence  and  its  property  of  restoring  the  blue  colour  of 
reddened  turmeric  paper  ;  it  here  forms  a  perceptible  dulness,  and  a  white 
deposit  which  is  insoluble,  stearate  of  lime.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
certainty,  this  salt  may  be  again  collected,  and  tested  by  its  characteristic 
properties.  Another  reagent  which  we  might  mention  here  is  liquid 
ammonia. 

K  wax  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  ammonia,  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  if 
the  wax  contain  stearic  acid — in  this  case  stearate  of  ammonia  forms  ;  but  as 
this  salt  is  soluble,  the  turbidness  does  not  appear ;  for  which  reason  we  give 
the  preference  to  the  lime  water. — Journal  de  Chimie  Medicale,Jvaie,  1844. 
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FHENOMENA  RESULTING  FBOM  EEEFIKG  PHOSPHORUS  IN 

WATER. 

BT^M.  ALPH.  DUPAflQUIEB. 

1.  When  phosphorus  is  perfeciy  pure,  it  can  hecome  coloured  only  under 
the  influence  oi  l^ht ;  but  its  purity  does  not  prevent  it  from  hecoming 
more  or  less  opaq[ue  on  the  sur&oe,  by  being  gradually  covered  with  a  crust, 
wiudi  in  this  case  is  white^  witliout  a  shade  of  yellow  or  brown,  and  without 
a  homy  appearance.  This  crust,  consisting,  according  to  M.  Pelouze,  of 
hydrate  of  phosphorus,  is  constantly  formed,  according  to  the  observation 
of  MM.  Coiquet,  phosphorua  manufacturers,  in  spring  water,  well  water, 
or  river  water,  wMch  contain  salts  of  Ume. 

In  distilled  water,  on  the  contrary,  the  pure  phosphorus,  when  perfectly 
protected  and  sheltered  finom  the  himinous  rays  and  the  atmospheric  air, 
seems  to  retain  its  transparence  with  its  whiteness  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  But  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  air  which  is  in  ccmtact  with 
the  water  can  be  renewed,  and  especially  if  this  liquid,  instead  of  having 
been  distilled,  contains  calcareous  salts.  Such  at  least  are  the  results  of 
experiments  and  observations  made  by  the  skilful  manufacturers  just  now 
mentioned,  and  which  they  were  so  kind  as  to  communicate  to  me. 

The  last  remark  inclined  me  to  think  that  the  hydrate  in  the  whitish 
crust  of  the  phosphorus  might  be  combined  with  a  calcareous  salt ;  but  the 
researches  which  I  have  made  to  .satisfy  myself  on  that  point,  and  which 
consisted  in  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  some  scrapings  obtained  from  the 
opaque  part  of  a  perfectly  white  portion  of  phosphorus,  and  then  to  try 
by  reagents  whether  lime  was  present  in  this  solution,  enabled  me  to  dis- 
cover but  some  traces  merely  of  this  base.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
then,  for  the  present,  to  explain  the  important  difference  presented  by 
common  water  and  distilled  water  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the 
opaque  crust  of  the  phosphorus  kept  in  them,  perhaps  it  is  because  the 
former  are  more  aerated. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  not,  however,  be  entirely  devoid  of  utility ; 
they  tend  to  prove  that  the  preservation  of  phosphorus  requires  not  only 
that  it  be  kept  from  the  action  of  the  solar  light,  but  also  that  it  be  immersed 
in  disUBed  water,  skeltered  as  much  as  possiblefrom  contact  wWi  ^  atmospheric 
air. 

2.  Phosphorus  immersed  in  water  at  the  common  temperature,  exerts  in 
time  a  decomposing  action  on  this  liquid,  and  effects  its  acidification,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  slow  and  imperceptible  disengagement  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  decomposing  action  seems  to  be  exerted  with  energy  under 
the  influence  of  the  direct  solar  light ;  under  that  of  diffused  light,  this 
action  still  continues,  but  takes  place  slowly.  The  following  fact  proves 
that  it  continues  even  in  the  most  complete  darkness*  Wh«i  phosphorus  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  length  of  tune  covered  with  water  in  tin  boxes, 
where  it  is  usually  inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  the  air  contained  in 
these  boxes  by  a  lid  perfectly  soldered,  becomes  explosive.  If  an  attempt  be 
then  made  to  open  the  box  by  unsoldering  its  lid  with  an  iron  heated  a  very 
little  above  a  red  heat,  the  gas  imprison^  in  l^e  box  immediately  takes 
fire,  and  gives  rise  to  a  detonation  which  bursts  the  vessel,  and  sometimes 
even  causes  the  phosphorus  to  be  projected  to^some'  distance*.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  evidently  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  an  inflanmiable  gas  with 
air,  and  this  gas  cannot  be  pure  hydrogen,  for  it  inflames  only  at  a  red 
heat ;  it  must  then  be  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  a  gas  which  requires  a 
much  less  heat  to  inflame.— Compfe«  Rendus,  No.  7,  August,  1844. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  accidents,  boxes  of  phosphoms  should  be  opened,  not 
by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  but  merely  with  a  chisel 
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BT  A27PREW  UBS,  ILD^  F.B.S.,  ^bC 
( Trom  the  JomrtuA  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.)  " 

Thxb  extraordinary  excrementidoiia  deposit  of  certain  tea-fowb,  wiilch 
oocurs  in  immense  quantities  upon  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Peru,  Boli7i% 
and  Africa,  has  lately  become  an  object  oif  great  commercial  ^itei^rise,  and 
of  intense  interest  to  our  agricultural  world.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  it  was 
exhibited  and  talked  of  merely  as  a  natural  curiosity.  No  (me  oould  them 
have  imagined  that  in  a  short  period  it  would  be  imported  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Padfic  in  such  abundance,  and  at  sudi  a  moderate  loioe,  as  to  cheer 
by  its  fertilizing  powers  the  languid  and  depressed  spirits  of  the  farmen 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Such,  howeyer,  is  now  the  result,  as 
attested  by  the  concurring  Keports  of  abnost  all  the  Agricultuzal  Sodeties 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No  less  than  28,500  tons  of  guano  hay«  been 
already  imported  from  Pern  luid  Bolivia,  1500  from  Chile,  and  7000  from 
Africa,  altogether  37,000  tons,  while  more  is  on  the  way.  The  store  of  it, 
laid  up  from  time  immemorial  in  the  above  localities,  se^ns  to  be  quite 
inexhaustible ;  especially  since  it  is  receiving  constant  acoessicms  from 
^  myriads  of  coimorants,  flamingos,  cranes,  &c. 

Haying  been  much  occupied  with  the  chemical  analyses  of  guano  daring 
the  last  two  years,  for  Messrs.  Gibbs,  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Myers,  Si 
liyerpool,  who  are  the  co-agents  of  the  Peruyian  and  6<^yian  goyemments, 
I  haye  enjoyed  £ayourable  opportunities  of  examining  samples  of  eyery 
description,  and  hope  to  show  llmt  many  of  the  analyses  of  guano  hitherto 
published  haye  h&sa.  made  upon  specimens  not  in  their  normal  or  sound 
state,  like  the  best  imported  by  the  above  houses  from  Chincha  and  B<^yii^ 
but  in  a  certain  state  of  eremacaucis  *  and  decay. 

Huano,  in  the  language  of  Peru,  signifies  dung ;  a  word  spelt  by  the 
Spaniards,  guano.  The  natives  have  employed  it  as  a  maniu^  from  the 
remotest  ages,  and  have  by  its  means  given  fertility  to  the  otherwise  unpro- 
ductive sands  along  their  coasts.  WhUe  Fern  was  governed  by  its  native 
Incas,  the  birds  were  ^X)tected  from  violence  by  severe  laws.  The  pimish- 
ment  of  death  was  decreed  to  the  persons  who  dared  to  land  on  the  guani- 
ferous  islands  during  the  breeding  period  of  the  birds,  and  to  all  persons  who  . 
destroyed  them  at  any  time.  Overseers  were  appointed  by  tiie  government 
to  take  care  of  the  guano  districts,  and  to  assign  to  each  datmant  his  due 
share  of  tiie  precious  dung.  The  celeteated  Baron  Von  Humboldt  first 
brought  specimens  to  Europe,  in  1804,  which  he  sent  for  examinatioi  to 
Fourcroy,  Yauquelin,  and  Elaproth,  the  best  analytical  chemists  of  tiie  day; 
and  he  spoke  of  it  in  the  fc^owing  terms  : — **  The  guano  is  deposited  in 
layers  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  thick,  upon  the  granite  of  many  of  the  South  Sea 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru.  During  300  years,  the  coast  birds  have  de- 
posited guano  only  a  few  lines  in  thickness.  This  shows  how  great  must 
have  been  the  number  of  birds,  and  how  many  centuries  must  have  passed 
over  in  order  to  form  the  present  guano  beds."  The  strata  have  undergone 
many  changes,  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  deposited. 
Here  and  there  they  are  covei^ed  with  siliceous  sand,  and  have  thus  been 
protected  from  the  infiuence  of  tiie  weather ;  but  in  other  places,  they  have 
lain  open  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  water,  which  have  produced  im- 

*  The  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  by  the  joint  action- 
of  air  and  water,  is  shown  by  lieMg  to  be  analogous  to  their  combustion— 
as  denoted  by  the  term  eremacaucis,  a  Greek  word,  signifying  slow  com' 
buetkm. 
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portant  changes  upon  them.  Fresh  guano  is  of  a  whitish  or  very  pale  drab 
colour,  but  it  becomes  progressively  browner  and  browner  by  the  joint 
influence  of  the  above  three  atmospherical  agents.  Only  one  guano  examined 
by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  was  found  to  contain  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
uric  acid  combined  with  ammonia,  whence  that  appears  to  have  been  well 
selected  by  Baron  Von  Rumboldt.  They  also  found  phosphates  of  am- 
monia, of  lime,  and  of  potash  and  ammonia,  with  some  other  constituents  of 
little  value  in  agriculture.  Klaproth's  analysis  reported  16  per  cent,  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  no  less  than  12.75  of  oxalate  of  lime,  10  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
S2  of  clay  and  sand,  with  28.75  of  water  and  indeterminate  organic  matter* 
From  the  great  proportion  of  clay  and  sand,  Klaproth's  sample  of  guano 
WAS  obviously  not  genuine.  I  have  met  with  no  specimen  of  Peruvian 
guano  that  contained  any  appreciable  quantity  of  day,  and  none  that  con- 
tained above  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  siliceous  sand. 

To  Mr.  Bland,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.,  I  am  Indebted  for  the 
ibllowing  valuable  information : 

The  Chincha  islands,  which  afford  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  are  three  in 
number,  and  lie  in  one  line  from  north  to  south,  about  half  a  mile  apart. 
Each  island  is  from  five  to  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of 
^granite  covered  with  guano,  in  some  places  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  in  suc- 
^cessive  horizontal  strata,  each  stratum  being  from  three  to  ten  inches  thick, 
and  varying  in  colour  from  light  to  dark  brown.  No  earthy  matter  whatever 
is  mixed  with  this  vast  mass  of  excrement.  At  Mr.  Bland's  visit  to  these 
islands,  in  1842,  he  observed  a  perpendicular  surface  of  upwards  of  100 
-feet  of  perfectly  uniform  aspect  from  top  to  bottom.  In  some  parts  of  these 
islands,  however,  the  deposit  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness. 
In  several  places,  where  the  surface  of  the  guano  is  100  feet  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  strewed  here  and  there  with  masses  of  granite,  Uke 
those  from  the  Alpine  mountains,  which  are  met  with  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jura  chain.  These  seem  to  indicate  an  ancient  formation  for  the  guano, 
and  terraqueous  convulsions  since  that  period.  No  such  granitb  masses  are 
found  imbedded  within  the  guano,  but  only  skeletons  of  birds. 

The  good  preservation  of  the  Chincha  guano  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Absence  of  rain  ;  which  rarely,  if  ever,  falls  between  the  latitude  of  14® 
«outh,  where  these  islands  lie,  about  ten  mUes  from  the  main  land,  and  the 
latitude  of  Paquica,  on  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  in  21  S.  L.  By  far  the  soundest 
•cargoes  of  guano  which  I  have  analysed,  have  come  from  Chinftba  and 
Bolivia.  Beyond  these  limits  of  latitude,  where  rain  falls  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  the  guano  is  of  less  value — ^and  what  has  been  imported  from 
Chile  has  been  found  by  me  far  advanced  in  decay — ^most  of  the  ammonia 
and  azotized  animal  substances  having  been  decomposed  by  moisture,  and 
dissipated  in  the  air  (by  the  eremacausis  of  laebig),  leavmg  phosphate  of 
lime  largely  to  predominate  along  with  effete  organic  matter.  The  range 
of  the  American  coast  from  which  the  guano  is  taken  must  therefore  be 
well  considered  ;  and  should  not  extend  much  beyond  the  Qhincha  islands 
as  the  northern  limit,  and  Paquica,  in  BoUvia,  as  the  southern. 

The  relative  estimation  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda  among  the  Peruvians 
is  well  shown  by  the  following  facts  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Bland  : — 
•*•  Near  the  coast  of  Peru,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Iquique  (the  shipping 
port  of  guano),  there  is  the  chief  deposit  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  farmers, 
who  collect  and  purify  this  natural  product,  carry  it  to  the  place  of 
shipment,  and  always  require  to  be  paid  in  return  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  guano,  with  which  they  manure  their  land,  to  the  exdusion  of 
the  far  cheaper  nitrate  of  soda.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  preference, 
when  we  learn  that  in  the  valley  of  Chancay,  about  forty  miles  distant 
torn  Lima,  the  soil  produces,  when  farmed  with  irrigation  in  the  natural 
way,  a  return  upon  maize  of  only  fifteen  for  one,  whereas,  with  the  aid  of 
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Sroano,  it  produces  300  for  1 !    Hence  the  Feraylan  prorerb,  Huano, 
though  no  saint,  works  many  miracles. 

In  the  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Myers,  entitled 
**  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  Guano — ^its  nature,  properties,  and  results,"  we 
have  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  best-established  facts  with  regard  to  its 
oi)eration  and  effects  upon  every  variety  of  soil  and  in  every  variety  of 
circumstance,  as  ascertained  by  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  general  conclusion  that  may  be  fairly  deduced  from 
the  whole  evidence  is,  that  good  guano  will,  imder  judicious  application, 
increase  the  crops  of  grain,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  grass  by  about  33  per 
cent.;  and  with  its  present  price  of  £10  per  ton,  at  a  cost  considerably 
^mder  the  average  cost  of  all  other  manures,  whether  farm-yard  dung  and 
•composts,  or  artificial  compounds.  Guano  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  adapted 
4o  horticultural  and  floricultural  improvement,  by  its  relative  dcanliness 
4md  facility  of  application. 

The  following  observations  upon  guano,  by  Dr.  Von  Martins  of  Munich, 
addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria,  deserve  attention : — 
**  Among  animal  manures,*'  says  he,  **  it  clearly  claims  the  first  place.  It 
is  imcommonly  rich  in  ammoniacal  salts,  which  act  very  favourably  on 
'vegetation.  The  case  with  which  these  salts  are  decomposed,  and  exhale 
their  ammonia  into  the  air,  is  by  him  assigned  as  the  reason  why  plants 
manured  with  guano  generally  present  early  in  the  morning  accumulations 
of  dew  on  the  points  of  their  leaves.  The  guano  absorbs  the  atmospheric 
vapour,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  ;  whereby  it  becomes  so  valuable  a  manure 
in  dry  barren  regions.  If  we  compare  guano  with  other  excrementitious 
manures,  we  shall  find  it  far  pr^erable  to  those  afforded  by  man  or  other 
mammalia,  which  do  not  generally  contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  food 
that  can  be  appropriated  by  plants.  It  is  therefore  five  times  better  than 
night-soil,  and  also  very  superior  to  the  French  poudrettCf  which,  being 
dried  night-soil,  loses,  through  putrefaction  and  evaporation,  the  greater 
proportion  of  its  ammonial  elements.  In  birds,  the  excretions  both  of  the 
kidneys  and  intestines  are  contained  in  the  cloaca,  whereby  the  volatile 
elements  of  the  former  get  combined  with  the  more  fixed  components  of 
the  latter." 

The  guano  is  also  a  richer  manure,  on  account  of  its  being  produced  by 
«ea-fowl,  which  live  entirely  on  fish,  without  admixture  of  vegetable  matter. 
The  exposure  also  of  the  guano  as  soon  as  deposited  to  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  sun,  in  a  rainless  dimate,  prevents  the  components  from  ferment- 
ing, and  mummifies  them,  so  to  speak,  immediately  into  a  concrete  substance 
not  susceptible  of  decomposition  till  it  gets  moisture  ;  whereas  the  dung  of 
•our  dove-cots  suffers  a  considerable  loss  by  exposure  to  our  humid 
■atmosphere.  But  in  their  action  on  vegetation,  and  in  their  chemical 
<»mposition,  these  two  bird  excrements  are  analogous.  Davy  found  in  fresh 
•dove-cot  manure  twenty-three  parts  in  100  soluble  in  water,  which  yielded 
■abundance  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  distillation,  and  left  carbonaceous 
matter,  s^dine  matter,  principally  common  salt,  aad  carbonate  of  lime  as  a 
residuum.  Pigeons'  dung  readily  ferments,  but  after  fermentation  afforded 
only  8  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  which  gave  proportionably  less  car- 
.honate  of  ammonia  in  distillation  than  the  dung  recently  voided.  Dr.  Von 
Martins  proceeds  to  compare  the  proportion  of  soluble  salts  in  guano  and 
pigeons'  dung,  and  thinks  that  by  that  comparison  alone  he  can  establish 
the  superiority  of  the  former  ;  but  he  should  have  considered  that  the  in- 
«olable  urate  of  ammonia,  which  is  so  powerful  and  copious  a  constituent  of 
good  guano,  and  is  present  in  much  smaller  proportion  in  pigeons'  dung,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  turn  the  balance  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Peruvian 
manure.  His  general  estimate  however,  that  the  manuring  power  of 
genuine  guano  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  pigeons*  dung,  is  probably 
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not  wide  of  the  trntk  Besides  the  a))OY&-]neationed  ooosfitoents,  gaaao 
derires  no  small  portion  of  its  fertilizing  yirtnefirom  the  great  store  of  phos- 
phoric acid  which  it  otrntninft,  in  yarioiis  statea  oi  saline  combination,  with 
Ume,  magnesia,  and  ammonitfi.  Of  all  the  prineiplea  furnished  to  plaiits  by 
the  so2,  the  phosphates  aze,  aocordiog  to  LjelHg,  the  most  important.  They 
afford,  so  to  speak,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  yegetable  bodies,  while  am- 
monia supplies  them  witli  their  indispensable  element,,  azote.  Their  carbon^ 
hjdfogen,  and  oxygen  are  d^ved  from  the  air  and  water.  Those  products 
of  yegetation  which  are  most  nutritious  to  man  and  herbiyorous  animads;; 
such  as  bread-corn,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  contain  the  largest  jnx^xniion 
of  phosphates.  The  ashes  of  these  yegetal^  substances  afford  no  alkaline 
carbonates.  A  soU  in  which  phoephates  are  not  present,  is  tofeally  incapable 
of  producing  the  aboye  c»eal&  Agreeably  to  these  yiews,  liebag  believes 
that  the  importation  of  one  hundredweight  of  guana  is  equiyal^t  to  the 
importation  of  eight  hundredweight  of  wheat ;  so  that  one  hundiedweig^ 
of  that  manure  assumes,  with  due  ddtur^  the  form  of  dght  hundredweight 
of  substantial  food  for  man. 

(2b  6e  continued. J^ 


PHENOMENON  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GTJANO. 

The  Architectural  Section  of  tbe  Brilish  Archasolagical  Association,  at  the 
recent  meeting  at  Canterbury,  was  enlivened  by  a  piece  of  information  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Buckland.  He  held  in  his  hand,  he  said»  a  note  directing 
his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  cathedral  was  covered 
with  guano;  so  that,  should  a  heavy  rain  occur,  it  was  not  imposaible 
that  Canterbury  cathedral  might  be  burnt  down  within  two  days.  The 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  was  burnt  down  in  this  way.  He  had  observed  upwards  of 
fifty  pigeons  about  the  Cathedral  in  his  ownjhurried  observations,  and  more 
than  fifty  broken  panes  of  glass.  He  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  something  might  at  once  be  done.  Dr.  Spry,  a  prebend  of  the  cathedral, 
apologized  for  tbe  broken  panes  ;  and  Mr.  Austen,  the  suri'eyor,  under 
whose  superintendence  one  of  the  great  west  towers  has  been  rebuilt,  directed 
the  doctor's  attention  to  two  fat  robins  that  frequented  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  from  which  equal  mischief  might  as  easily  be  anticipated;  and 
then,  in  a  plain,  blunt,  uneducated  way,  recommended  Dr.  Buckland  to  call 
the  attention  of  tbe  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  tbe  quantity  of  swan's  dung 
in  the  river,  which  to  his,  Mr.  Austen's  thinking,  was  just  as  likely  to  set  the 
Thames  on  B^re/'-^Athenteum, 


EXAMINATION  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  COMMERCIAL 
BLUE  PILL  AND  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT; 

We  extract  the  following  statements  from  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  New  York,  published  in 
the  April  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy : — 

"The  standmg  committee  of  inspection,  assisted  by  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  by  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  specially 
appointed  to  examine  the  various  samples  of  mercurial  ointment  and  blue 
pill  mass  to  be  found  in  tiiis  market,  beg  leave  to  report ; — 

"That  they  collected  from  different  vendors,  and  nbt  from  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  the  following  specimens  of  those  articles,  ail  of  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Reid, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  College^  and  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained  :— 
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Table  I. 
Reguhs  of  EMmmaiiom9  ofd^erent  Speeimem  of  Mercurial  OinimmL 


No. 

PBOCVKSD  VROIU 

UAltVVACTVmMD  BY. 

Per 

cenUge  of 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

Roshton  &  Co... 

Mander,  Weaver,  8c  Mander... 
George  C.  Close.. 

46 
30| 

43 

30 
21 

James  S.  Aspinwall 

Adaniflon  &  Olliff 

Ditto 

C  Ditto,  said  to  be  of  U.  S.? 
i  Pharmacopoeia  strength »..  3 
S  George  C.  Close,  of  his  nsnal  > 

"    commercial  strength J 

Southwick  &  Prior    

Olcott,  McKesson,  &  Co. 

Table  H. 

jRemtUs  of  Exammations  of  three  different  Specimens  of  Ointment,  at  different 
Depths  ofAe  tame  Jare,  ft>  aaeertain  the  setding  of  the  Mercury  dterein. 


No. 

VBOCDUD  rnou. 

aiADB  BY. 

5 1 

<    S 

1 
2 
3 

Lawrence  &  Eeese.. 

Hnll&Bowne 

01cott,McKesson,7 
&Co 3 

Southwick  &  Prior 
George  C.  Close... 
Southwick  &  Prior 

'Upper  Stratum 
.  Middle      " 
Bottom     " 
'Upper       •« 
.  Middle      " 
Bottom     « 
'Upper       « 
Middle      " 
Bottom     " 

19.32 

20.77 

20.78 

31.40 

36. 

35.58 

21.05 

21.11 

21.62 

20.29 
33.99 
21.26 

Table  nL 
BesuUs  ofjjidlysis  of  Blue  PiU  Mass, 


No. 

rROCUBBD  FBOM. 

MANUrACTUBBD  BY. 

Per 

centa^e  of 
Mercury. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Bushton  &  Co. 

Mander,  Weayer,  &  Mander  ... 
Parr, Powers,  &  Wrightman ... 
Davy,  Macmurdo,  &  Co 

32 

28 

34 

33 

28  . 

32 

20 

26 

26 

20 

3« 

James  S.  Aspinwall 

Ditto  ........i 

Ditto 

Maoder,  Weaver,  &  Mander ... 
Tn  Fidinhnrirh  .,.., t 

Adamson  Sc  Olliff. 

Ditto 

Herrings,  of  London 

Olcott,  McKesson,  &  Co. 

Adamson  &  Cmiff  

George  D.  Coggeshall... 

Adamsonft  Olliff 

Ditto 

Southwick  &  Prior 

Imported  by  J.  A,  Bea...... 

George  C.  Close 

Southwick  &  Prior 

Georsre  C.  Close 

The  folIowiDg  letter  from  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
College,  points  out  the  method  of  examination  that  was  adopted  :— 

o2 
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""New  York,  Feb,  13eft,  1844. 

"  Gentlemen, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that 
the  following  methods  were  adopted  to  ascertain  the  per-centages  of  mercury 
in  Blue  Pill  and  Mercurial  Ungt. 

"  The  blue  pill  was  washed  with  warm  water  and  also  alcohol,  to  remove 
such  organic  matters  as  were  soluble  in  these  fluids  ;  it  was  dried  until  it 
was  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste,  then  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid — the  whole  being  heated  until  the  remaining  organic  matter 
was  decomposed  and  carbonized ;  the  persulphate  of  mercury  and  carbonized 
matter  so  obtained  were  boiled  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  to  reduce 
the  mercury  ;  the  precipitate  was  washed  and  dried,  and  the  mercury  sepa- 
rated by  sublimation  in  glass  tubes. 

"  The  mercurial  ointment  was  treated  with  warm  water,  by  which  means 
the  greatest  part  of  the  lard  separated,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
it  was  then  washed  with  a  little  alcohol  to  remove  any  water  attached  to  it, 
and  then  triturated  with  hot  spirits  of  turpentine  which  displaced  the  re- 
maining unctuous  matters;  then  washed  with  warm  alcohol  twice,  to  cleanse 
it  from  the  turpentine  and  grease:  upon  drying  it  at  a  temperature  of  about 
90°  the  mercury  will  assume  the  form  of  globiJes,  or  may  be  made  to  do  so 
by  pressing  it  together. 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Lawrei^ce  Reid. 
<*  To  the  Committee  of  the  CoUege  ofPkarmaei/, 
New  Ycrk,  on  Mercurial  Preparations" 


ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  BENZOATE  OF  AMMONIA  BY 

HEAT. 

BY  M.  FEHLING. 

Succinic  and  benzoic  acids  resemble  each  other  in  so  many  of  their 
properties,  that  in  most  old  works  on  chemistry,  the  description  of  one  is 
placed  immediately  after  that  of  the  other.  This  analogy  is  especially 
evident  in  the  compounds  of  these  two  acids  with  ammonia.  On  evaporating 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  ammonia  is  disengaged  with 
the  vapour  driven  off,  and  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  care,  and  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  that  neutral  benzoate  or  succinate  of  ammonia  can 
be  obtained  by  the  humid  way.  The  product  obtained  by  simple  evaporation 
is  not  constant  in  its  composition. 

If  dry  succinate  of  ammonia  be  heated  more  strongly,  it  again  disengages 
ammonia  with  water,  and  bisuccinamide  is  formed,  amide  of  unibasic  succinic 
acid. 

The  action  of  heat  on  benzoate  of  ammonia  is  not  understood  ;  any 
experiments  on  this  subject,  therefore,  are  of  interest.  The  amide  of 
benzoic  acid  has  not  been  formed,  because  benzoic  acid  »is  a  unibasic  acid, 
while  succinic  acid  is  polybasic.  If  benzoate  of  ammonia  be  evaporated 
just  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  be  then  put  into  a  retort  to  which  a  refrige- 
rator is  adapted,  it  will  be  seen,  that  as  soon  as  the  mass  has  melted,  a 
product  rises  in  sublimation,  and  is  deposited,  in  part,  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  but  ammonia  is  at  the  same  time  disengaged,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  distills  over.  When  the  operation  has  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour,  the  condensation  of  drops  of  water  still  continues  in  the  refrigerator, 
60  that  it  appears  probable,  a  priori,  that  this  water  is  formed  imder  the 
action  of  the  heat  by  the  combination  of  its  elements.  On  continuing  the 
operation,  there  will  be  found  to  pass  over  with  the  water  some  drops  of 
oil  having  the  characteristic  smell  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  fused 
residue  in  the  retort,  which  also  smells  strongly  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
affords  by  distillation  with  water  a  still  greater  quantity  of  this  oil.    When 
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the  mass  in  the  retort  has  been  reduced  to  dryness  by  distillation,  it  is  again 
to  be  heated  until  it  fuses,  then  distilled  with  water  as  before,  and  this 
operation  repeated  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oil  has  been  obtained. 

To  purify  the  oil,  first  wash  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  so  as  to  remove  any  ammonia ;  then 
wash  it  several  times  with  pure  water,  dry  it  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and, 
lastly,  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  complete  purity  by  distillation  ;  it  will  now  be 
permanent. 

This  oil  is  x>erfectly  dear  and  colourless,  its  smell  is  strong  and  agreeable, 
it  dissolves  in  about  100  parts  of  water  at  212^  Fahr.,  forming  a  somewhat 
opaque  solution,  but  on  cooling,  some  of  the  oil  separates.  It  dissolves  ia 
idl  proportions  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  has  a  hot  taste.  It  sinks  in. 
cold  water,  but  if  the  mixture  be  heated,  it  becomes  lighter  than  the  water  ;. 
at  59°  Fahr.,  its  specific  gravity  is  1.0073.  It  begins  to  boil  J^t  374<»  Fahr.,. 
the  point  of  ebullition  then  rises  a  little,  but  remains  constant  at  about- 
376^.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  and  fuliginous  flame  ; 
it  strongly  refracts  Ught — ^the  coefficient  of  its  refraction  was  found  by 
Professor  Rensch=1.503. 

On  treating  this  oil  with  hydrate  of  potash,  the  presence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  was  detected.  Potassium  produced  no  change  in  the 
colour,  even  after  a  long-continued  contact ;  it  is  only  after  the  apphcation 
of  heat  for  some  time,  that  it  assumes  a  brown  colour.  Analysis  gives  the 
following  formula  for  its  composition — Cu  Hs  N*. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  production  of  this  oil  from  benzoic  acid  and. 
ammonia.    Thus, 

Cu  Hs  O3  +  NH3=  Ci4  Ns  +  3  H  O. 

The  nitro-benzoyle  of  M.  Laurent=Ci4  H5  N,  has,  then,  the  same  compo- 
sition as  the  substance  under  consideration,  but  the  formation  and  the 
properties  of  nitro-benzoyle  are  quite  different ;  these  two  bodies  therefore, 
are  isomeric. 

As  M.  Laurent  has  named  the  body  which  he  discovered  nitro-benzoyle 
or  nitro-benzoUe,  as  there  already  existed  an  azobenzoile,  the  author  thinks 
the  product  obtained  from  benzoate  of  ammonia  may  be  called  benzonitriie. 

The  sublimed  substance  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  the  benzoate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort,  are  both  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  They  both,  also,  give  out  the  odour 
of  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

The  product  of  the  subUmation  is  very  light  and  bulky.  Chloride  of 
platinum  indicates  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  it.  The  addition  of  an 
acid  to  a  solution  of  it  produces  a  white  precipitate,  but  little  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  Analysis  shows  it  to  be  pure  benzoic 
acid. 

The  residue  of  the  retort  is  coloured,  but  ,may  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallizations  from  water,  and  then  Mrashing  it  with  alcohol  and  a  smaU 
quantity  of  water  ;  what  remains  is  pure  benzoate  of  ammonia. — AnnaJlen 
der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  and  Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SULPHATE  OF  LIME  IN  WATER. 

BY  M.^POGGIALE. 

In  a  notice  regardmg  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime,  just  published  by 
M.  Lassaigne,  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Midkale,  this  distinguished  Chemist, 
after  statmg  that  the  degree  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  hme  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  has  laid  it  down  that  332  parts  of  water,  at  50"  or  212*>  Fahr.,  dis- 
solve one  part  of  this  salt. 

•  The  equivalent  of  carbon  is  here  taken  at  75.854. 
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I  beg  leare  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject.  I  determined  the  solu- 
)Mty  of  suli^te  of  lime  by  several  experiments,  of  which  I  made  known  the 
results  in  a  i>aper  on  the  solubility  of  the  salts,  ¥rhich  I  published  in  August, 
1843,  in  the  Annaiea  ^  Chimie  et  de  Physique.  From  that  paper  the  foUow- 
ing  is  quoted  : — 

"  SOLVBILITr  OF  SULPHATE  OF  LIME. 
Temperature,  Suit  dUsplved  fry  1 00  parts  of  wuter, 

32<>  Fahr. 0.205 

41     « 0.219 

63.6  " 0.288 

68     "     0.241 

66     **     ...., 0.249       ' 

95     "     .•. 0.254 

104     "     0.252 

122     " ^ 0.251 

140     **     : 0.248 

158     " , 0,244 

176     "     0.239 

194     « 0.231 

212     "     0.217 

**  Each  of  die  preceding  results  is  the  average  of  six  experiments. 
"  The  line  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime  follows  a  course  almost  similar 
to  that  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  has  been  traced  so  very  carefully  by  M. 
Qsiy  liussac  In  &ct,  the  line  of  solubility  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  as 
liiat  of  sulphate  of  soda,  of  two  curved  lines,  having  a  point  of  retrogression 
corresponding  to  about  95** ;  only  this  point  is  graphically  less  marked  for 
^t»  sulphate  of  lime.  Thus  the  solubility  of  this  salt  increases  ficom  32*  up 
to  about  95^,  where  it  is  at  its  maximum,  and  then  duninishes  to  212".  At 
212®  it  is  nearbf  as  sobdUe  as  ai  41**." 

This  last  result  approximates,  as  may  be  seen,  to  that  just  obtained  by 
"XL  Lassaigne.  But  I  regret  I  cannot  admit  with  him,  that  332  parts  of 
water  dissolve  one  part  of  sulphate  of  lime.  According  to  my  experiments, 
which  have  been  numerous  and  carefully  made,  393  parts  of  water,  at 
95®,  are  necessary  to  dissolve  one  part  of  this  salt.  I  am  satisfied  that  M. 
Jjassaigne  was  not  aware  of  what  had  been  done  by  me  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this  notice. — Journal  de  Chimie  MSdicale. 


ON  THE  ODOUR  OF  CASTORBUM. 

BY  WOHLEH. 

Carbolic  acid,  first  discovered  by  Runge  in  coal-tar,  and  subsequently 
obtained  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  salicylic  acid,  and  termed  hydrate 
of  phe^yle,  so  strikingly  resembles  in  odour  fresh  castor,  that  it  is  probable 
the  latter  owes  its  odour  to  carbolic  acid.  The  volatile  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation of  castor,  is  probably  nothing  but  carbolic  acid — its  operation  on 
chromic  acid,  which  it  changes  to  a  Uack  colour,  would  prove  this  x>oint. 
Its  action  on  the  organism  should  be  examined,  as  it  might  prove  of  import- 
ance in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  might  become  a  substitute  for  castor*— 
Annaien  der  Chemie  ttnd  Pharmacie,  Band  xlix.,  Heft  3. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  SUCCINIC  ACID 
■{SMccinic  Acid  containing  one-^ix^  ofStdphaie  of  Alumina  and  Potash), 

BT  M.  FELTIEB. 

^  SncciKic  Acid,  by  reason  of  its  high  price,  is  siA>jectto  scTeral  adultera- 
iamM  in  commerce,  and  t!^  least  inconvenieiice  restating  frrad  this  is  the 
substitution  of  an  article  of  moderate  price  for  one  of  rattier  a  high  price. 
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Succinic  acid  being  employed  as  a  medicine,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
ascertain  its  purity  when  we  intend  it  for  this  purpose.  Several  frauds 
have  been  already  noticed  ;  as  those  by  iartaric  acid,  bisulphate  of  potash, 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  by  oxalate  of  potash.  I  now  shall  notice 
a  new  adulteration  of  this  add  by  sulphate  of  alumina  aad  potash,  in  the 
proportions  of  one-sixth.  This  fraud  is  readily  detected  by  reagents, 
whioh  do  not  act  on  succinic  acid  :  thus,  in  an  aqueous  s^ution  of  a  mixture 
of  succinic  acid  and  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  barytes  gives  a 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  ;  ammonia  forms 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  soluble  in  an  excess  of  this  alkali,  the  perchloride 
of  platina  an  orange  yellow  precipitate,  all  these  reactions  bekig  cfaarao- 
tmstic  of  alum  with  a  base  of  alumina  and  potash. 

To  effect  the  separation  of  these  substances  boUing  alcohol  at  0.88  is  an 
excellent  means,  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  of  the 
acid  to  be  examined* 

Succinic  acid  is  entirely  dissolved,  the  sulphate  of  aluminii  and  potash 
zemains,  it  is  weighed  after  being  dried,  and  may  be  treated  in  a  separate 
state  by  the  reagents  already  mentioned.  The  alcohol  solution,  on  cooling, 
leaves  the  succinic  acid,  which  is  very  little  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  cold 
state.  We  must,  however,  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  substance  dissolved 
by  alcohol  is  really  succinic  acid  ;  for  at  the  present  day  the  industry  of 
sophisticators  is  so  daring,  that  I  should  not  feel  astonished  if  there  should 
cimilate  in  commerce,  under  the  appellation  of  succinic  acid,  mixtures 
which  had  nothing  else  of  it  but  the  mere  name. 

Pure  succinic  acid,  placed  on  charcoal  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  is  dif- 
fused through  the  air  in  the  form  of  very  acid  white  vapours,  and  leaves  no 
carbonaceous  residue. 

Among  the  numerous  chemical  reactions  which  distinguish  it,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  the  two  following,  which  are,  I  think,  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  succinic  acid  forms  with  the  acetate  of  lead  a 
white  precipitate  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  in  the  state  of  a 
soluble  succinate,  it  throws  down  the  neutral  persalts  of  iron  in  flocculi  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour.— Jb«nia/  de  Chimie  Medicate,  June  1844. 


ON  MONESIA. 

BY  C   r.  p.  VON  MABTIUS. 

The  substance  recently  introduced  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  MoTiesia, 
and  extolled  as  an  efficacious  astringent,  is  the  bark  of  a  lofty  tree,  the 
CkryaophyUum  Buremh^  Riodel.  It  is  thick,  compact,  and  heavy  ;  with 
a  taste  at  fiirst  sweet,  then  austere  and  styptic.  It  contains  much  pectic 
acid,  stryphnic  [tannic]  acid,  a  peculiar  acrid  principle  called  monesiney 
allied  to  saponine  and  parilhine,  glycyrrhizen,  cMorophylle,  wax,  stearine, 
traces  of  aroma,  a  red  colouring  matter  said  to  be  similar  to  that  found  in 
cinchona  baiic,  malic  acid,  malate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate,  muriate,  and  malate  of  potash,  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese 
and  sllicia. 

The  commercial  extract  is  made  in  the  Brazils.  It  constitutes  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  bark.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  great  part  so 
in  alcohol,  and  but  slightly  so  in  ether.  It  belongs  to  the  strength^ing  and 
astringent  suhstances  which  contain  stryj^ne  (tannin),  with  muflilaginous 
and  sweet  matters  -,  and,  which  therefore  act  mildly  on  the  human  body. 

The  Brazilians  use  it  against  bucorrhoea,  atonic  diarrhoea,  uterine  hemor- 
.  fhage,  chronic  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  &c.  It  has  also 
Itoen  rec^tly  used  in  France  and  Germany  with  success. — Sysiema  Materia 
MedkuB  VegetabiHs  BraziUensis, 
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OBITUARY. 


THE  DECEASE  OF  MR.  CHARLES  JAMES  PAYNE, 

When  giving  our  readers  the  intelligence  of  the  indisposition 
of  Mr.  Payne  in  our  number  for  July  last,  we  did  not  expect  so* 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  announce  his  decease,  which  melan- 
choly event  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  friends,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Although  his- 
illness  had  been  severe,  and  had  continued  with  occasional  in- 
tervals of  convalescence  for  several  months,  the  fatal  termination 
of  it  was  a  shock  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  During  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  from  its  commencement,  Mr* 
Payne  was  so  much  identified  with  what  was  going  on^  and  took 
so  prominent  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  unobtrusive  a  part  ia 
every  active  measure,  that  it  was  difl&cult  to  become  reconciled" 
even  to  his  temporary  absence,  and  the  idea  that  he  might  never 
join  us  again  was  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon.  We  therefore 
lived  in  hope  until  the  last,  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  should  meet  again,  and  renew  that  friendly 
intercourse  which  had  been  so  great  a  privilege.  But  Mr.  Payne*8 
more  immediate  connexions  entertained  more  serious  anticipa- 
tions and  fears  as  to  the  result  of  his  illness,  as  appears  from  the 
account  which  we  have  subsequently  received,  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  following  brief  memoir. 

Mr.  Payne  was  born  on  the  28th  of  January,  1794,  at  the 
house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  an  apothecary,  in  Titchfield 
Street,  Oxford  Street.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  lost  his  father 
at  a  very  early  age;  but  was  placed  by  his  mother  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Hemel  Hempstead,  with  whom  he 
remained  from  the  age  of  seven  until  he  had  completed  his 
fifteenth  year.  At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Burkitt, 
of  Fleet  Street,  but  did  not  commence  his  London  life  until  » 
year  afterwards.  In  this  situation  he  remained  six  years.  He 
attended  the  usual  routine  of  lectures,  among  which  were  those 
of  Abernethy,  and  he  obtained  the  Botanical  Prize  in  1811. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  took  up  his  freedom,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company ;  after  which  he  went 
to  Mr.  Winstanley,  in  the  Poultry,  where  he  remained  for  twa 
years  and  a  half. 

In  May,  1817,  Mr.  Payne  opened  a  Chemist's  shop,  in  St. 
Martin's  Court.  He  could  not  be  said  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary, 
as  he  never  professed  to  act  in  this  capacity,  having  a  decided 
dislike  to  the  profession.  Nevertheless,  he  made  the  qualification 
which  he  possessed  available  for  benevolent  purposes,  by  occa- 
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sionally  practising  gratuitously.  For  a  few  years  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  cupping,  but  this  he  gradually  relinquished,  and  always 
considered  himself  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  acted  as  such, 
although  he  retained  his  nominal  standing  as  a  Member  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Payne  united  with  his  brethren 
in  any  public  proceedings  was  in  the  year  1839,  when  meetings 
of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  closing  of  shops  on;^Sunday.  Having  adopted  this  cus- 
tom himself  ever  since  the  year  1826,  and  having  had  satisfaction 
in  so  doing,  he  was  anxious  to  prevail  upon  others  to  take  thd^ 
same  serious  view  of  the  subject  and  act  accordingly. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trade  which  was  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  on  February  15,  1841,  a  gentleman  made  some 
observations  which  were  received  with  universal  approbation,  and 
which  showed  that  the  speaker  was  an  eloquent  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  independence  and  established  privileges  of  Che* 
mists  and  Druggists.  The  clear  sound  reasoning  and  judgment 
evinced  in  those  remarks,  made  a  deep  impression,  and  although 
few  present  were  aware  at  the  time  who  the  speaker  was,  he  was> 
soon  discovered  to  be  Mr.  Payne,  of  St.  Martin's  Court  A  short 
time  afterwards,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  anxious  for  the  co» 
operation  of  a  man  who  evidently  was  calculated  to  render  valuable- 
assistance  in  the  labours  in  progress,  waited  on  him,  and  requested 
him  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  upon  the  Committee.  To  this- 
he  assented  after  some  hesitation  ;  and  from  that  day  to  the  time 
when  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire  from  office,  he  was 
the  most  indefatigable  Member  of  the  Committee  and  Council^ 
one  whose  sound  judgment  gave  his  opinion  much  weight,  and 
whose  amiable  disposition  tended  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance to  promote  the  harmony  which  fortunately  prevailed.  In 
every  case  of  difficulty,  whenever  differences  of  opinion  on  minor 
points  happened  to  occur,  Mr.  Payne  displayed  all  the  tact  of  an 
experienced  politician,  with  the  persuasive  influence  of  a  sincere 
friend  to  all  parties.  One  of  his  peculiarities  was  the  possession 
of  an  unusual  share  of  common  sense,  and  so  great  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  by  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  on  the  formation  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  he  was  unanimously  elected  Vice-President.  This 
election,  and  his  subsequent  election  as  President,  reflected 
especial  credit  on  his  sterling  worth  and  unimpeachable  charac- 
ter, as  his  positron  in  the  trade,  his  retired  habits,  and  mode  of 
life,  were  not  calculated  to  give  him  any  influence,  except  that 
which  was  due  to  his  intriiisic  merit. 

For  several  years  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Payne's  health  had 
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been  slowly  and  gradually  declining.  His  constitotion  being 
naturally  delicate,  and  his  mind  sensitive,  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  him,  not  only  in  the  capacities  above  alluded 
to,  but  also  in  the  various  benevolent  occupations  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  regular  business,  produced  a 
degree  of  excitement  and  fatigue  which  undermined  his  health. 
He  had  previously  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  typus  fever, 
in  the  autumn  of  1812  ;  and  in  1826  the  loss  of  his  wife  occa- 
sioned a  recurrence  of  the  tendency  to  this  complaint,  to  which 
he  was  more  or  less  subject  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Of 
late  years,  altliough  not  suffering  from  any  particular  disease,  he 
was  very  far  from  robust,  and  frequently  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  to  the  country  to  recruit  his  strength.  In  the  year  1 842 
his  health  manifestly  declined,  and  it  did  not  afterwards  regain 
its  former  tone. 

In  the  month  of  May  last,  an  attack  of  inflammatory  action 
of  the  brain,  accompanied  with  typhoid  symptoms,  confined  him 
to  his  bed,  and  from  that  time  he  appeared  sensible  that  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  pursue  the  active  engagements  which  had 
hitherto  occupied  him.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  that  pe- 
riod to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  he  stated 
that  he  felt  unequal  to  further  exertion  and  excitement,  while 
the  interest  which  he  expressed  in  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
ckarness  of  his  ideas  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  alluded,  led 
his  brethren  to  entertain  a  faUacious  hope  that  the  disorder  was 
but  transient. 

In  June  he  went  to  Hampstead,  and  subsequently  to  Worth- 
ing; and  returned  to  London  on  the  15th  of  August.  Mr. 
Walne,  Mr.  Pidcock  (of  Watford)  and  Dr.  Roots,  who  were  his 
medical  attendants,  entirely  concurred  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
complaint;  but  their  endeavofirs  to  relieve  him  were  in  vain.  Mr. 
Payne  described  his  own  view  of  his  case  in  these  words,  *'  My 
vital  energies  are  gone  :  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  be  ill** 

Some  hopes  were  occasionally  entertained,  of  his  recovery 
ontil  two  days  before  his  death  ;  but  we  are  informed  that  none 
existed  in  his  own  mind,  as  he  was  impressed  with  a  convictioa 
that  he  could  not  long  survive.  His  decease  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  September ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, the  14th,  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  St. 
Martin's  church.  Mr.  Payne  was  universally  beloved  and  re- 
spected. His  neighbours  closed  their  shops  on  the  day  of  the 
inneraU  and  many  of  his  friends  followed  his  remains  to  the  place 
of  interment. 
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A  FEW  PARTICULARS  RELATING  TO  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  LATE  DR.  DALTON. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dalton,  a  farmer  of 
Eaglesfield,  near  Cockermouth.  He  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1766.  At  the  ao:e  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he  went  to 
a  day-school  in  the  village,  bat  occupied  his  vacant  time  by 
assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  He  had  an  early  taste 
for  mathematical  pursuits,  and  about  the  period  alluded  to,  was 
noticed  by  a  Mr.  Robinson,  who,  being  a  man  of  property  and 
liberal  education,  directed  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  in 
which  a  young  man  named  William  Alderson  was  his  companion. 

In  1781  he  went  to  Kendal,  where  he  made  further  progress, 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  contributed  largely  to  two 
periodicals,  on  subjects  of  a  philosophical  character. 

In  1788  he  commenced  his  Meteorological  Observations,  which 
he  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  in  1793  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  **  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays." 
About  this  period  he  had  entertained  the  idea  of  studying  physic 
or  law,  but  this  he  abandoned  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  New  College,  Mosely  Street,  Manchester,  where  he  became 
a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  remained 
there  until  the  College  was  removed  to  York. 

After  leaving  the  College,  in  1799,  Dalton  for  many  years 
taught  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  at  the  charge  of  eighteen- 
pence  an  hour.  His  recreations  were  as  regular  and  methodical 
as  his  scientific  pursuits.  Every  Thursday  afternoon,  during 
the  summer  months,  he  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  a  bowling- 
green  on  the  Stretford  Road,  a  practice  which  he  kept  up  for 
many  years.  Before  beginning  to  bowl  he  would  carefully  take 
from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  write  his  name  on  It,  and  place 
it  under  his  refreshment  glass.  He  then  commenced  his  game, 
in  which  he  joined  with  much  energy,  until  the  stated  time  for 
departure  arrived. 

Soon  after  he  left  the  College,  he  occupied,  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  and  study,  the  lower  roonis  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  in  George  Street,  Manchester.  His  residence 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  he  was  generally  «een, 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  ax>ssing  over  to  his  laboratory  to  light 
his  fire,  after  which  he  returned  to  wash  and  shave,  and  after 
breakfast  he  returned  to  the  laboratory  for  the  remainder  of  the 
morning.  His  laboratory  was  never  remarkable  for  neatness, 
and  if,  during  one  of  his  summer  excursions,  an  unlearned  char- 
woman happened  to  find  her  way  into  it,  the  ofience  was  almost 
unpardonable.  His  bottles  were  of  every  shape,  size,  and  colour, 
irom  Daffy's  Elixir  bottles  to  Henry's  Magnesia.  His  apparatus 
"was  of  the  most  humble  and  inexpensire  description,  and  h& 
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often  performed  experiments  at  a  cost  of  a  few  shillings  on  whicb 
others  would  spend  as  many  pounds. 

t)a1ton  became  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  in  1794.  The  first  paper  which  he  read  to 
the  Society  afterwards  related  to  a  peculiarity  of  vision  with 
which  he  was  affected.  It  was  entitled  "  Extraordinary  Facts 
relating  to  the  Vision  of  Colours,  with  Observations  by  Mr.  Joha 
Dalton,"  He  continued  to  furnish  numerous  papers  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  to  this  institution.  His  grand  discovery — that 
of  the  atomic  theory,  first  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  1803 
or  1804.  In  the  latter  year  he  referred  to  it  in  his  lectures. 
In  1807  he  developed  his  views  more  fully  in  lectures  delivered 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Mr.  Higgins,  a  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  Dublin,  claimed  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  and  for  a 
time  prejudiced  Sir  H.  Davy  and  others  in  his  favour;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  erroneous  impression  was  removed,  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  the  last  course  of  lectures  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Royal  Institution  (1814),  speaking  of  the  discoveries, 
of  modern  times,  stated  that  the  greatest  step  in  science  was  the 
application  of  Mathematics  to  Chemistry,  for  which  the  world 
was  indebted  to  Dalton.  " 

The  first  public  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Dalton  ia 
Manchester,  consisted  of  twenty  lectures  on  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, which  he  delivered  in  the  rooms  of  the  above-mentioned 
society  in  1805.  He  afterwards  lectured  in  the  Mechanics* 
Institute,  in  the  Pine  Street  School,  and  also  in  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Manchester.  In  1804  he  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  London,  and  also  in  1810:  subsequently  he 
lectured  in  Leeds  and  Birmingham. 

Dalton  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  about  the 
year  1821.  He  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  enrolled  one 
of  the  Foreign  Fellows.  He  became  President  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  1817.  He  was  also  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  and  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Moscow;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  Pliiiosophical  Societies  of 
Bristol,  Cambridge,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Yorkshire. 

In  1822  Dr.  Dalton  visited  France,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  leading  philosophers  in  a  manner  becoming  his  character. 
In  1 826  George  the  Fourth  presented  the  Royal  Society  with  one 
hundred  guineas,  for  the  purchase  of  two  gold  medals,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Council  to  such  individuals  as  they  thought  most 
eminent  for  their  scientific  discoveries.  The  first  was  unanimously 
awarded  to  Dr.  Dalton.  A  full-length  statue  of  the  doctor  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  in  1833,  a  subscription  of 
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two  thousand  pounds  having  been  raised  for  that  purpose.  The 
statue  is  now  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution. 

About  the  same  time  the  government  conferred  on  him  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  which  in 
1836  was  increased  to  three  hundred,  on  the  solicitation  of  some 
of  his  friends  and  admirers. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  universally  respected  and  esteemed,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  intellectual  acquirements,  great  perseverance, 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  but  also  for  his  moral  integrity 
and  scrupulous  love  of  truth.  An  instance  of  the  latter  quality 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  A  student,  on  applying  to 
him  for  a  certificate  of  attendance  on  a  course  of  his  lectures, 
admitted  that  he  had  been  absent  from  one  lecture,  on  which  the 
doctor  reluctantly  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  give  him  the 
certificate  for  the  course ;  but  added,  after  a  little  reflection,  **  If 
thou  wilt  come  to-morrow,  I  will  give  thee  that  lecture  over  again." 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1837,  when  in  his  71at  year.  Dr.  Dalton 
had  a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  which  was  followed  by  a  slight 
attack  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  He  never  entirely  regained 
his  former  robust  health  ;  and  on  the  17th  of  May  last  he  had  a 
third  paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he  only  partially  recovered. 
On  the  19th  of  July  he  was  well  enough  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  an  engrossed 
copy  on  vellum,  of  a  resolution  of  that  Society,  passed  at  its 
annual  meeting,  recording  their  admiration  of  his  scientific  abi- 
lities and  perseverance,  in  appropriate  language.  The  doctor  being 
unable  to  articulate,  returned  a  brief  acknowledgment  in  writing. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  of  July,  Dr.  Dalton  was  observed  to 
be  more  feeble  than  usual,  and,  although  he  made  his  regular 
meteorological  memoranda  as  usual,  which  he  had  done  without 
intermission  for  50  years,  the  figures  were  scarcely  legible. 
About  a  quarter  before  seven  on  the  following  morning  he  quietly 
expired,  without  a  struggle,  in  his  78th  year, 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  after  death  his  likeness  to 
Newton,  which  had'  been  frequently  remarked  during  life,  be- 
came still  more  striking. 

The  remains  of  the  doctor  were  removed  to  the  Town  Hall, 
and  were  visited  during  one  day  by  40,000  persons.  His  funeral 
•was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  magnificence  not  un- 
worthy of  his  merit  as  a  philosopher,  though  inconsistent  with  his 
disposition  and  character  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  procession  consisted  of  nearly-  one  hundred  carriages,  and 
many  hundred  persons  on  foot,  extending  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile.  The  shops  and  warehouses  were  closed  for  two  hours, 
during  its  progress  to  the  cemetery. 
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BOOKB  BBOBXVSDU 

S£LECTA  i  PftiBSCRiPTis.  Ninth  Edition,  much  improved.-^ 
London,  Si  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street.  12mo,  pp.  308. 
This  work  comprises  selections  from  physicians*  prescriptions, 
containing  lists  of  the  terms,  phrases,  contractions,  and  abbre* 
viations  used  in  prescriptions,  with  explanatory  notes ;  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  prescriptions ;  rules  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  pharmaceutical  terms,  and  a  series  of  abbreviated  pre- 
scriptions, illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms ;  to  which 
is  added  a  Key  containing  the  prescriptions  in  an  unabbreviated 
form,  with  a  literal  translation. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  previous  editions  of  this  little  book,  but  the  present  edition 
is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
notice  it  again.  Among  the  additions,  we  may  mention  a  copious 
index,  some  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  pharmaceutical  terms, 
numerous  fresh  examples,  and  notes  illustrating  the  art  of  pre- 
scribing. It  is  a  very  excellent  work  for  students  in  pharmacy. 
The  author  does  not  put  his  name  to  the  little  book,  but  he  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  although  he  is  the  author  of  a  great 
book. 

The  Pocket  Formulary,  and  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Pharmacopoeias ;  compnsing  standard  and  approved 
FormulcB  for  the  officinal  and  extemporaneous   Compounds 
employed  in  Medical  Practice,  in   Great  Britain^  America, 
France,   Germany,  Sfc,      Arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order, 
by  Henry  Beasley.     Third  edition,  corrected,  improved,  and 
enlarged.     Shenvood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper, 
This  little  book  is  now  extended  to  486  pages,  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  it  exceeding  in  extent  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  volume  as  originally  published.     It  has  become  a 
very  useful  appendage  to  the  dispensing  counter,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  have  an  extensive  circulation.    The  author  has 
evidently  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  from  various  sources  the 
formulee  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  preparation  and  dispensing 
of  medicines. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  SILVERINO  GLASS. 

"Em  Correspondents  having  informed  us  that  they  have  tried  the  process 
given  in  this  volume,  p.  82,  without  success,  we  have  ascertained  hy  further 
experiments  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  more  spirit  of  wine.  Four 
drachms,  instead  of  one,  would  render  the  result  more  certain,  by  insuring 
the  perfect  suffusion  of  the  oil  throughout  the  whole  fluid.  The  samples  of 
xiitrate  of  silver  sent  by  Mr.  Simons  are  good.  An  Associate  (York),  in 
using  3iv,  instead  of  four  grains  was  very  extravagant — A.  P.  S.  (London): 
If  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  increased,  the  essential  oil  should  be 
increased  in  the  same  proportion.  [We  have  not  tried  the  substitution  of 
copper  for  silver  in  this  process,  but  advise  our  Correspondent  to  try  it.] 
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A.  p.  S.  (PlyiBOuth).— (1.)  See  the  laftt  anftwcr.— (^>  Wanted  a  |*oed  work 
on  dying  leather.— (S.)  See  voL  ii.,  p.  493. — (4.)  Superoxalate  of  potash  naay 
be  used  for  taking-  out  black  ink  staina.^ — (5.)  We  cannot  account  for  tbe 
spontaneous  combustion  of  snallcoal  in  the  manner  alluded  to. 

5i> — We  bare  generally  beasd  the  word  CamiUkouc,  pronounced  litezall^ 
as  spelt.    Chyrata  is  pronounced  tscbirayta,  or  tschyretta. 

X.  Y.  Z.-^Tinct.  MaUco.  R.  Mati^o  §ij,  Sp.  Vini  Rect.  ^xyj.,  macerate 
aiz  days. 

A.  P.  B. — Green  show  colour,  see  vol.  iii.  p.  96.  ' 

A  CoBRBSPOKDKNT  inquires — (1.)  How  to  distil  whisky  on  a  small 

scale?    [We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  process.] — (3.)  How  to  melt 

Burgundy  pitch  before  spreading  a  plaster  ?    [With  the  plaster-iron  on  a 

piece  of  paper]. — (3.)  We  cannot  answer  the  question^ 

A.  P.  S.  (London)  cofttplains  of  the  practice  adopted  by  some  Patent 
Medicine  Proprietors  of  sending  persons  to  Chemists  for  their  goods,  in  order 
to^  induce  them  to  buy  the  same  j  wbicb>  not  being  called  U>r,  are  left  on  the 
hands  of  the  Chemist. 

N.  13. — ^We  understand  the  '*  black  draught  and  pill"  gentlemau,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number,  haa  been  apprehended  and  committed  for  trial. 

S.  A.  wishes  for  formulae  for  universal  cement,  liquid  pho^horus,  and 
preparation  for  patent  leather. 

^  A  Membbr." — We  gave  some  formulie  for  canents  for  stopping  teeth* 
vol.  iii.,  p.  589;  but  we  believe  nothing  i^  so  good  as  gold,  properly  applied. 
J.  P.  £.*— An  ointment  consisting  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  lard,  will  be 
free  from  colour  if  the  lard  be  pure  and  fresh.  The  lard  usually  met  with  ia 
commerce  sometimes  occasions  a  slight  decomposition  of  the  iodide,  giving 
rise  to  a  yellowish  tint.  This  change  of  colour  ought  not  to  occur  imme- 
diately on  mixinnr  the  ointment. — (2.)  Lindley^s  Elements  of  Botany,  10s.  6dm 
"  A  Member.  ' — (1.)  Tiie  limit  of  the  two-penny  post  as  mentioned  in  the 
Medicine  Duty  Act,  ia  three  miles  from  the  General  Pott-office.  Applicatioa 
should  be  made  at  Somerset  House  when  any  doubt  exists  in  reference  to  the 
licence. — (2.)  Sp.  carbonis  rectif.  may  be  interpreted  rectified  wood  spirit.— 
(3.)  Tinct.  rosse.    The  only  form  we  have  seen  is  Squire's,  vol.  i.,  p.  585. 

**  An  Apprentigb." — (1.)  Decoction  or  extract  of  poppies  is  essentially 
different  from  opium,  and  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  make  an  accurate  com- 
parison of  their  respective  strengths.  Such  comparison  can  only  be  made 
from  observation  of  their  effects,  and  our  Correspondent  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  the]  authority  he  mentions,  or  some  other  equally  good. — (2.) 
The  best  sealing-wax  is  made  with  shellac,  coloured  with  vermilion. 

A.  P.  S.  (London). — (1.)  The  saccharometer  is  an  hydrometer  adapted 
for  fluids  more  dense. than  water.  See  vol.  ii.,  page  448. — (S.)  The  seventh 
is  the  last  edition  of  Turner* s  Chentistry,  price  £1  8s. 

P.  S.— The  sample  consists  o^  Alexandrian  senna,  with  a  little  cynancbum  aa 
usual.    See  voL  ii,  p.  63. 

^  QuABBiA.." — We  very  much  approve  of  the  course  of  study  mentioned 
by  our  correspondent.  In  addition  to  the  works  enumerated,  we  should 
recommend  Selecta  h  Prescriptis,  of  which  we  have  given  a  notice  in  this 
number. 

*' Trojan." — Pamell's  EUmenti  rf  Chsemical  Analysis  approaches  nearest  to 
the  kind  of  work  described  as  wanted. 

"  Carolos." — We  believe  that  essential  oils  might  prove  injurious  to  the 
liair  if  used  in  excess,  but  not  in  moderation.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is 
likely  to  be  least  injurious — probably  rosemary. 

Speculator. — ^The  quantity  of  lithic  or  uric  acid  contained  in  guano  is 
very  variable ;  some  specimens  contain  little  or  none.  This  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  good  source  from  which  to  obtain  a  supply  of  uric  acid.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity,  by  treating  the 
white  solid  excrements  of  the  large  serpents  at  some  of  the  menageries^  ia 
the  manner  described  by  our  GorrespondeKt* 
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*'  Thebiaca"  wishes  for  formulae  for  anchovy  paste,  transparent  soap, 
and  currie  powder. 

A.  P.  S.  (Bath.)— (1.)  See  the  Pharmacopoeia.— (3.)  Oil  may  be  bleached 
by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  or  by  exposure  to  light. — (3.)  Essence 
<yf  camphor,  for  making  camphor  julep,  is  a  weak  spirit  of  camphor,  viz., 
Sp.  Camph.  p.  j.,  Sp.  V.  R.  p.  ij.    M. 

R.  G.  (1.)  recommends  castor  oil  as  a  Tehicle  for  Pil.  Hyd.  Chlorid.  Co. 
{This  may  possibly  be  a  good  vehicle,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  treacle,  and  could  not  recommend  the  substitution  with- 
ent  authority]. — (2.)  The  explanation  of  the  gooseberry  question  is  not 
sufficiently  conclusive  for  publication. — (3.)  The  spring. 

Mr.  Parker. — See  the  above  (No.  1.) 

**  Opus.'''— We  do  not  think  the  circumstance  alluded  to  arises  from  the 
presence  of  copper,  or  the  excess  of  ammonia.  We  have  not  met  with  a 
formula  free  from  objection. 

"  An  Assistant"  complains  of  the  very  short  time  which  he  can  obtain 
for  study,  and  wishes  some  means  could  be  adopted  to  give  Assistants  more 
facilities  for  this  purpose  than  they  now  possess.  [We  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  a  decided  improvement  in  this  respect  will  take  place.] 

**  A  Member"  (Stepney). — The  two  figures  in  the  diploma  are  imaginary 
portraits  of  ancient  Chemists.  TUey  have  been  called  Galen  and  Avicenna, 
tiut  any  other  names  will  do  as  well. 

J.  C. — ^I'he  name  alluded  to  is  on  the  list  of  members.  Applications  for 
admission  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary.  The  deposit  in  the  mixture 
referred  to  is  occasioned  by  the  liquor  potassse  precipitating  the  camphor.  It 
should  not  be  filtered  without  orders. 

"  Pharmaciem*'  will,  we  fear,  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  to  see  the 
work  very  soon. 

S.  O.  S. — About  half  an  ounce  of  the  solid  extract  of  sarsaparilla  of  the 
ordinary  consistence  is  equivalent  to  a  pint  of  decoction.  Of  the  solid  com- 
pound extract  rather  more.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring dandelion  coffee. 

**  A  Member." — (1.)  ManteU's  Medals  of  Creation  may  perhaps  answer  the 
purpose. — (2.)  The  second  part  of  Bellingham's  Materia  Medica  has  not  been 
published. 

T.  D.— (1.)  Some  sulphates  are  soluble  in  muriatic  acid. — (S.)  Thenard's 
Traits  de  Chimie, 

"An  Associate"  (Canterbury).— (l.)  The  preparation  of  chloride  of 
nitrogen  is  described  in  most  works  on  systematic  chemistry,  but  it  is  too 
dangerous  a  substance  to  be  experimented  with. — (3.)  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  process  for  rendering  shellac  white. — (3.)  It  would  be  improper  to 
publish  it,  if  we  were  able  to  do  so. — (4.)  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  albumen  in  a  peculiar  condition. 

**A  Member."— In  vol.  iii,  p.  54,  we  explained,  as  clearly  as  we  could, 
the  Act  relating  to  Patent  or  Proprietary  Medicines,  and  the  licence  for 
selling  the  same*  We  presume  that  this  law  applies  to  all  vendors,  confec^ 
tioners  as  well  as  others. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  our  article  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  one  on  Rhubarb,  to  make  room  for  Professor 
Donovan's  interesting  paper  on  Cinchona,  which  we  were  anxious  to  publish 
entire  this  month. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho, 
Instructions   from   Members  and  Associates,  respecting    the 

transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smi:fh,   17,  Bloomsbury 

Square,  before  the  ?.Oth  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor^  338,  Oxford  Street* 
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PROPOSED  ALTERATION 

IN  THE  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

When  the  Phakmaceutical  Soceett  was  projected,  nearly^ 
four  years  ago,  there  was  one  question  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  and  on  which  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  this  question  was,  How 
is  the  Institution  to  he  supported  ? 

Had  we  been  in  France,  Germany,  or  Russia,  the  natural  course 
-^ovld  have  been  to  apply  to  the  government,  to  point  out  the 
public  utility  or  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  this  being 
demonstrated,  the  requisite  means  would  have  beei;!  provided  from 
the  public  purse.  But  in  this  country  the  public  purse  is  not  so 
easy  of  access,  and  those  who  desire  to  render  a  service  to  the 
community  at  large,  or  to  that  section  of  it  to  which  they  belong, 
by  the  introduction  of  any  improved  systems  in  which  expense  i% 
involved,  must  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

It  was  therefore  evident  that  if  the  Pharmaeeutical  Chemists  of 
this  country  considered  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
as  that  which  was  proposed  would  conduce  to  their  own  security, 
welfare,  and  credit,  as  well  as  the  public  good,  these  advantages 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  individual  exertions  and  liberality  of 
themselves  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Society  must  be  supported 
by  subscription. 

This  fact  was  from  the  first  quite  clear ;  but  it  was  not  so  clear 
what  amount  of  funds  would  be  required  for  the  purpose,  or  what 
rate  of  subscription  would  secure  the  Society  from  the  two  opposite 
evils,  of  exorbitant  termis,  which  would  materially  limit  its^nfluence, 
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and  too  low  a  subscription,  which  would  diminish  its  respectability, 
and  at  the  same  lime  its  means  of  effecting  the  objects  d^lred. 

After  yery  mature  deliberation,  which  occupied  the  Committee 
several  weeks,  the  subscription  was  fixed  at  Two  Guineas  a  year  for 
Members,  and  One  Guinea  for  Associates.  This  sum  was  considered 
to  be  not  more  than  a  majoriiy  of  those  whom  it  was  desirable  to 
secure  on  the  list^  would  be  likely  to  afford  under  the  circumstances, 
while  it  was  thought  sufficiently  high  to  furnish  the  Society  with 
the  means  of  ejBSeclang  the  objects  dasii^d.  At  that  time,  the  distri- 
bution of  Transactions  among  the  Members  and  Associates  was  not 
x^ontemplated^  nor  had  any  definite  plan  for  a  School  of  Pharmacy 
been  decided  on ;  but  it  was  considered  essential  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  generol  purposes  of  the  Sodety,  and  also  a  separate  fund  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  Members  and  Associates.  The  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  the  trade  throughout  the  coimtry,  in  consequence 
of  recent  events  which  had  demonstrated  tiie  absolute  necessity  of 
a  permanent  union,  was  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  this 
advantage,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  possession 
of  an  available  .capital  adequate  to  tiie  several  purposes  in  contem- 
plation, would  be  the  most  effectual  security  against  the  diminution 
of  our  numbers,  and  the  abatement  of  our  zeal  when  the  circum- 
stances which  then  operated  as  a  general  stimulus  might  no  longer 
exist. 

This  having  been  the  policy  which  was  acted  upon  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  result  has 
even  exceeded  the  expectations  then  entertained.  It  is  possible 
that  still  greater  success  might  have  been  secured  by  a  modification 
of  the  px^ceedings  in  some  particulars,  but  this  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  speculation,  and  to  those  who  complain  that  the  policy 
of  the  Council  has  been  too  liberal,  or  that  it  has  not  been  liberal 
enough  (and  we  have  heard  both  allegations),  we  can  only  reply 
by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

None  of  the  objects  which  were  undertaken  have  been  passed 
ever.  The  union  of  our  body  has  been  ratified  by  Royal  Charter. 
A  School  of  Pharmacy  and  several  branch  schools  have  been 
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«staUbhed.  The  BooeTolflQt  Fond  has  been  gradoaUy  increasing ; 
the  total  funded  property  of  the  Society  amoimts  to  above  £8000  ; 
and  the  booics,.  apparatos,  and  other  property  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
areestimalkedait;  ab<»Te  £2000.  la  addition  to  ilie  measures  originally 
^eatemplatedy  a  MoaiMj^  ^oomal  has  been  distributed  to  the 
Memihess  and  Associates ;  and  kfltly,  tiie  Society  is  in  possession  of 
iiie  machinery  requisite  £n*  carrying  on  in  a  creditable  maimer  aH 
the  scientific  and  other  operations  which^  from  the  time  of  its 
formatbn,  have  tended  to  raise  the  professioaal  character  and 
dnerease  the  influence  of  the  Pharmaceotists  of  l^is  country. 

if  our  Members  and  Associates  in  aE  parts  of  the  empire  had 
•beoi  aUe  to  observe  and  appreciate  the  dhaoge  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  posatioa  and  prospects  of  the  body  during  tins  short 
qiaoe  of  tifflie^  we  feel  persuaded  that  they  would  have  continued 
■eheerfuliy  to  contribute  to  the  Institution  £ot  a  few  years  longer 
the  present  amount  of  subscription.  By  this  means  we  might 
have  hoped  soon  to  possess  a  Pharmaceutical  College  nnrivaUed 
in  Europe,  an  advantage  to  which  we  still  look  forward,  aldiough 
»t  a  later  period.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  those  who  are 
distant  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  v^o  are  not  conversant  with 
all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  feel  fully  sen89>le  of  the  in- 
direct individual  benefit  whidi  is  likely  to  result  from  the  collective 
devation  and  improved  eharaeter  of  the  whole  body ;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  a  desire  to  reduce  the  expense  should  pr^ 
vail  where  doubts  exist  on  this  subject. 

The  constitution  of  the  Society  being  representative,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  take  into  their  serious  condderation  any 
question  which  maybe  brought  before  theimotice  by  the  Members  at 
large,  and  on  tiiis  account  the  reduction  of  the  subscription  has 
recently  dahned  their  attention.  In  consequence  of  requisitions 
from  several  local  Secretaries,  on  behalf  of  a  considerable  number 
of  their  constituents,  as  well  as  individual  communications  from 
various-  quarters,  urging  a  redndion  in  the  terms  of  subscription, 
the  Council  have  ordered  a  statistical  return  to  be'  made  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  Society,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  correet 
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data  as  to  the  possibility  of  cairying  on  the  aflbirs  of  the  institu** 
iion  at  the  reduced  rate. 

We  are  justified  in  stating,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  a 
sincere  desire  prevails  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Members,  and  if 
this  reduction  can  be  made  without  materially  lessening  the  useful* 
ness  of  the  Society,  they  will  rejoice  in  being  able  to  make  an^ 
alteration  which  appears  to  be  increasingly  called  for.  It  is 
possible  that  an  accession  of  Members  might  be  the  result,  which 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  amount  firom 
each;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  make  our  calculations  on  a  speculation 
of  this  kind,  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is.  Can  the  Society  be 
conducted  on  the  reduced  terms  with  the  present  number  of  sup*- 
porters?  This  is  the  question  which  has  been  very  diligently 
canyassed  and  deliberated  on  by  the  Council,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  the  experiment  may  safely  be 
tried. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  reduce  the  Subscription  for  Members' 
in  London  to  One  Guinea  and  a  Half;  in  the  Country,  One  Guinea  f 
Associates  in  Town  and  Country,  Half-a-guinea.  The  Journal  to 
.be  distributed  as  before ;  but  the  Annual  Grant  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  the  Qrants  to  Comitry  Schools,  and  a  few  other  expenses 
of  minor  importance,  must  inevitably  be  suspended,  and  the  greatest; 
economy  must  be  observed  in  every  department.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  by  this  means  the  most  important  objects  of  the* 
Society  may  continue  to  be  carried  on,  and  thus  the  interest  which 
at  present  exists  in  its  operations  may  be  kept  up.  As  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Society  increases,  we  may  expect  also  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Members  and  Associates,  especially  when  the 
amount  of  subscription  is  reduced ;  so  that  we  may  hope  thia 
change  will  ultimately  tend  to  advance  the  objects  in  view,  by 
extending  the  field  of  operations,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
supporters. 

The  diminution  in  the  resourses  of  the  institution  at  the  pre- 
sent t^me  is  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,, 
.which  the  Council  had  hoped  to  see  in  a  flourbhing  conditioo 
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l)efore  any  alteration  took  place  in  the  Subscription.  Tins  object, 
^ss  well  as  the  enlargement  of  the  Laboratory  department,  must 
now  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the  support  which  may  be  furnished 
£:om  other  sources,  as  the  general  funds,  with  our  present  num- 
ber of  subscribers  at  the  reduced  rate,  will  be  inadequate  to  any 
•extensive  outlay. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked,  as  an  objection  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  Subscription,  that  new  subscribers  will  have  an 
advantage  over  those  who  have  supported  the  Society  firom  the 
'beg^ning  on  the  old  terms.  The  objection  may  be  partially  re- 
moved by  demanding  an  entrance-fee  from  future  candidates — ^we 
Bay  partially,  because  if  a  fee  were  demanded  equivalent  to  the 
^tal  amount  which  has  been  paid  by  the  '^  Founders,"  it  would 
probably  deter  the  majority  from  coming  in,  and  thus  defeat  its 
•object.  The  question  for  Members  to  consider  is.  Will  it  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Society^  and  benefit  the  Members  and  Asso- 
ciates individual^  and  collectively^  to  reduce  the  Subscription  f 
If  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  be  impolitic  to 
ibrego  the  advantage  ourselves,  lest  it  should  be  shared  by  others. 
We  oflFer  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  proposition  to  reduce  the 
Subscription  did  not  emanate  from  .us  or  from  the  Council^  but  from 
the  Members  at  large  who  have  called  upon  the  Council  to  make  a 
4b  reduction ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  result  will  prove  that  this 
:appeal  has  not  been  unadvisedly  complied  with. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE 

Ddivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 

BY  GEO.  rOWNES,  PH.D. 

Mr.  Fownes,  in  delivering  the  introductory  lecture,  took  occa- 
non  to  notice,  in  the iirst  instance,  the  hftherto  soecessfui  working 
of  the  establiabmcnty  and  the  very  creditable  acquirements  of  the 
pupils  as  evinced  by  the  excellence  of  the  answers  of  the  candi- 
dates for  honourable  distinction  at  the  close  of  the  last  session. 
A  new  feature  of  very  great  importance,  viz.,  facility  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  practical  operations  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
principles  upon  which  they  depend,  had  just  been  added ;  similar 
facilities  in  regard  to  practical  scientific  Chemistry,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  be  eventually  afforded  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  and 
a  foundation  laid  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  British 
Chemistry  likely  to  do  honour  to  the  country,  and  remove  part 
of  the  reproach  under  which  we  have  long  laboured. 

The  immediate  subject  of  the  lecture  was  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  Chemistry  and  the  different  physical  sciences, 
having  therewith  relations  of  a  noore  or  less  intimate  nature. 
The  general  characters  of  chemical  phenomena  were  pointed  out 
and  contrasted  with  those  presented  by  purely  physical  changes, 
and  chemical  attraction,  in  virtue  of  which  tliese  phenomena  occur, 
was  defined  to  he  a  ''  power  capable  of  generating  new  bodies, 
whose  properties  are  in  the  majority  of  instances  completely  at 
variance  with  those  of  their  compounds.*' 

The  leading  phenomena  of  the  physical  sciences  were  thus  ad- 
verted to : — Electricity,  as  excited  by  friction  of  glass  against 
metal,  &c.,  or  by  chemical  action,  and  by  other  means;  the 
identity  of  the  power,  however  produced — Magnetism,  with  its 
laws  of  polar  attractions  and  repulsions,  so  analoj^ous  to  those  of 
electrical  action,  and  yet  in  some  respects  so  strikingly  different, 
were  then  shortly  described.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was 
then  for  a  moment  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  cohesive  forces, 
and  their  effects  in  crystallization,  &c. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  relations,  as  at  present  known,  between 
these  different  groups  of  phenomena,  was  then  traced.  The  close 
an4  intimate  relations  of  number  and  quantity,  between  electrical 
force  and  chemical  action,  brought  to  light  by  the  admirable 
researches  of  Mr.  Faraday,  occupied  of  course  a  prominent  place. 
The  connexion  between  electricity  and  magnetism,  between  elec- 
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tricity  asd  heat,  and  other  less  importantmaUerSi  were  explained 
as  far  as  the  time  permitted. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  addressing  the  students  who  pro* 
posed  Joining  his  own  class,  and  those  of  his  colleagues,  on  the 
necessity  of  close  and  attentive  study,  and  especially  of  careful 
perusal  of  some  good  work  on  the  subject  of  the  course  they 
were  attending. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

OCTOBER  9th,  1844, 
Ma.  JOHN  SAVORY,  PRESIDENT,  IK  THB  CHA^R. 


ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  LEAD  IN  WATER. 

BT  M&.  J.  C.  CALVERT. 

Having  read  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pkanna' 
eeuHcalJoumal,  on  the  Presence  of  Lead  in  Water,  I  beg  to  lay 
before  the  Members  of  the  Society  the  result  of  some  experi^ 
ments  which  I  have  made  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

If  some  portions  of  sheet-lead  free  from  oxide  be  put  into 
two  stoppered  bottles,  one  of  which  contains  recently  distilled 
water,  and  the  other  common  water,  the  water  of  the  Seine  for 
example,  the  lead  of  the  first  bottle  soon  becomes  tarnished 
and  covered  with  a  white  layer,  consisting  probably  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  whilst  the  metal  in  the  second  bottle  will  not  undergo 
the  action  of  the  wat«r,  and  of  the  solid  and  gaseous  substances 
contained  in  it,  till  after  a  much  longer  lapse  of  time.  Besides, 
the  distilled  water  will  assume  a  milky  appearance  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  will  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  lead  after 
some  hours,  whilst  ordinary  water  will  remain  perfectly  limpid, 
and  will  present  a  colour  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  addition 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  after  the  same  number  of  hours,  from 
three  to  twelve  for  instance. 

The  above  facts  will  become  still  more  interesting  when  we 
shall  become  capable  of  ascertaining  the  entire  influence  which 
salts  dissolved  in  water  may  exercise  in  the  non-alteration  of 
lead  by  water.  The  action  of  the  salts  is  so  great,  that  Seine 
water  and  well-water  never  contain  so  many  soluble  and  inso- 
luble compounds  of  lead  as  distilled  water.  Having  placed,  about 
a  year  ago,  some  well-scoured  portions  of  lead  in  some  stop- 
pered bottles,  and  having  filled  these  bottles  with  recently  dis- 
tilled water,  with  aerated  distilled  water,  with  Seine  water,  and 
lastly  with  waters  from  several  wells  and  springs  in  Paris,  they 
presented  the  following  results : — A  few  days  ago,  after  employing 
salphuretted  hydrogen,  distilled  water  and  aerated  distilled  water 
presented  an  intensely  black  colour  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  whilst 
the  Seine  and  the  spring  waters  presented  but  a  very  light  tint. 
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The  distilled  water  which  I  employed  was  quite  free  from 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  was  obtained  from,  an  alembic  which  con- 
tinues in  action  for  sixteen  hours  without  its  being  necessary  to 
jenew  the  water,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  not  formed  till  the  termination  of  the  operation,  when  the 
chloride  of  magnesium,  becoming  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
still,  is  decomposed  into  magnesia  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
That  common  water  should  retain  less  of  the  lead  salts  is  not 
surprising,,  because  it  maybe  admitted,  that  containing  soluble 
sulphates,  carbonates,  and  chlorides,  insoluble  salts  of  lead  are 
produced,  to  which  some  sulphur  might  be  united,  which  may 
have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  organic  matters  on  the 
sulphates,  and  the  insoluble  salts  so  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  might  prevent  the  ulterior  action  of  the  liquid  on  it. 

I  also  remarked  a  considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
sulphuret  of  lead  formed  in  river-water  and  spring- water,  when 
tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  induces  me  to  think  that 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  waters  exert 
considerable  influence  on  the  proportion  of  lead  which  the  waters 
are  capable  of  dissolving.  After  tlie  above  observations,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  action  of  water  on  lead  depends  principally 
on  the  quantity  of  salts  which  it  contains.  Likewise,  there 
must  exist  a  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  salt  and  of  water. 
in  order  that  the  action  of  the  latter  may  be  at  the  minimum,  so 
that  there  is  a  limit  where  the  water  containing  determinate 
proportions  of  salt  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  different  com- 
position, must  exert,  its  minimum  effect;  thus  these  limits  and 
relations  being  once  passed,  or  fallen  short  of,  the  action  of  the 
water  increases,  and  is  capable  of  becoming  charged  in  greater 
quantity  with  soluble  compounds  of  lead. 

I  also  remarked,  that  the  portions  of  lead  which  had  been  in 
contact  during  a  year  with  distilled  water,  were  covered  with  a 
white  crust,  whilst  the  lead  acted  on  by  drinkable  waters  pre- 
sented a  black  surface. 


ON   THE   MOTH 

ON  WHOSE  LARVA 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SPHJERIA  ROBERTSII  GROWS. 

BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Pharma" 
€eutical  Journal,  on  a  remarkable  Chinese  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  called  **  The  Summer-plant'tvinter-worm,^'  I  noticed 
a  production  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  from  New  Zealand, 
consisting  of  a  fungus,  called  Spharia  Robertsii,  growing  on  the 
larva  of  a  lepidopterous  insect. 
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'  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  paper,  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  insect  on  which  the  New  Zealand  Spheeriais 
produced.  Dieflfenbach,  in  his  Travels  in  New  Zealand,  published 
last  year,  suggested  that  it  was  a  species  of  sphinx  which  feeds 
on  the  sweet  potato.  But  the  absence  of  any  spine  or  horn  on 
the  last  segment  of  the  caterpillar  appeared  to  be  a  strong 
objection  to  Dieffenbach's  suggestion  ;  and  I  stated  that  Mr.  E. 
Doubleday,  of  the  British  Museum,  was  of  opinion  that  the  insect 
was  the  Hepialus  virescens,  the  larva  of  which  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  the  New  Zealand  one. 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Freeman,  now  of  Valparaiso,  T  have  recently  obtained  the 
insect  in  its  perfect  or  imago  state,  and  find  that  it  is,  as  Mr.  E. 
Doubleday  supposed  it  was,  the  Hepiolus  virescens. 

The  following  description  of  the  insect  has  been  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  E.  Doubleday  : — 

**  When  describing,  for  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  DiefTenbach's 
Travels  in  New  Zealand,  the  Lepidoptera  collected  there  by 
Dr.  A.  Sinclair,  I  was  induced  carefully  to  examine  the  larva  upon 
which  the  Sphceria  Roberisii  occurs ;  and  was  soon  convinced 
that  it  was  the  larva  of  the  Zeuzerides,  and  probably  allied  to 
the  genus  Hepiolus*.  In  opposition  to  this  Dr.  DiefFenbach  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  larva  of  a  species  of  sphinx  found  on  the  sweet 
potato ;  and  much  to  my  annoyance,  inserted  a  note  to  this  effect 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  in  place  of  a  remark  which  I 
had  made,  that  *  probably  the  larva  on  which  the  Spharia  Ro- 
bertsii  was  parasitical,  was  that  of  Hepiolus  mrescens*  a  moth 
which  I  have  described  from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  from  a  drawing  made  by  Dr.  DiefFenbach  at  Waitemata,  being 
the  only  large  Zeuzeride  from  New  Zealand  with  which  I  was 
acquainted. 

*'  Soon  after  the  publication  of  DiefTenbach's  book,  I  acquired 
the  certainty  that  the  sphinx  in  question  belongs  to  the  same 
group  as  our  Sph,  convolvuli  and  the  American  Sph.  ctn« 
gulata ;  and  that  its  larva,  as  I  well  knew  from  analogy,  in  no 
respect  resembled  that  upon  which  the  Sphceria  is  found.  Of  this 
llie  Museum,  at  the  same  time,  received  a  fine  specimen,  un- 
attacked  by  the  parasite ;  and  from  this,  my  previous  conjecture 
acquired  additional  confirmation. 

**  The  moth  which  Dr.  Pereira  has  received  from  New  Zealand, 
as  the  one  on  whose  larva  the  Sphceria  is  found,  proving  to  be 

*  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  spelling  of  this  word  :  Fabricius,  Latreille, 
Cuvier,  Stephens,  Curtis,  and  others,  have  it  Hepialus;  but  lUiger,  whose 
opinion  Mr,  £.  Doubleday  follows,  spells  it  Hepiolus,  being  derived  from  the 
Oreek  fjfirioKvs, 
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H.  viresceniy  now  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject  Unfortunately 
as  with  the  Museum  specimen,  the  antennsB  are  wanting* 
Probably  it  would  not  have  the  mouiliform  antennee  of  our 
European  HeptoU^  but  the  bipectinate  ones  of  the  Australiaa 
group,  to  which.belong  the  Cosius  labyrinthicus  of  Donovan,  and. 
die  Hepiolus  lignivorus  of  Lewin,  which  are  congeneric.  These 
moths,  both  in  the  structure  of  the  perfect  insect  and  in  their 
lignivorous  larvee,  approach  nearly  to  the  genus  Cossus^  and 
must  ultimately  be  formed  into  a  separate  gemis,  allied,  by  the 
form  of  the  wings,  to  Hepiolus,  especially  to  the  very  large  specieft 
from  the  north  of  Canada,  and  to  Cossus^  especially  the  Ame- 
rican type,  by  the  antennee.  Our  knowledge  of  the  exotic  noc-^ 
tnrnal  Lepidopiera  is  not  sufficient  as  yet  to  enable  us  safely  to 
characterize  many  genera«  I,  therefore,  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  leave  this  insect  provisionally  in  the  genus  HepioluSy  and  from 
its  greenish  colour,  gave  it  the  name  of  Hep.  virescens, — (See 
JDieffenbacKs  Travels,  ii.  248)." 


llepiolus  virescens. 

Mr.  Freeman  procured  the  moth  when  at  New  Zealand,  a  few 
months  since,  from  Mr.  Halswell ;  and  he  tells  me  that  it  was 
tbe  only  one  that  had  been  procured.  He  adds,  that  *«  the 
caterpillar  has  never  been  seen  alive  with  the  fungus  upon  it,  and 
it  is  only  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  north  island  of  New 
Zealand.  I  saw  Mr.  Swainson,  of  New  Zealand,  upon  the  sub- 
ject. His  son,  Mr.  W.  Swainson,  has  been  there,  and  procured 
two  caterpillars,  but  no  moth.  I  endeavoured  to  get  a  caterpillar 
without  the  fungus,  but  without  success. 

47,  Finsbury  Square, 
Oct.  1844. 
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THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  CHLORIDES  OF  IRON 
WITH  SOME  BEMABKS  ON  TUEIB  PBEBARATION* 

BY  MB.  RICHARD  PHILLIP^  JUN. 

Iv  the  June  namber  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  ventired 
to  bring  forward  some  opinions  r^arding  the  decomposition  of 
iodide  of  iron ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  me,  if  my  views  were» 
correct,  that  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  the  action  between 
iodine  and  chlorine,  a  similar  decomposition  would  occur  in  the 
chlorides  of  iron. 

Now,  as  my  object  was  to  prove  that  solutions  of  the  above 
preparations  as  they  became  decomposed  became  acid,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  of  course  to  employ  some  process  by  which 
during  their  formation  no  acid  should  be  present.  With  regard 
to  the  protochloricie,  I  was  unable  to  do  so  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods;  I  therefore  substituted  for  them  one  on  the 
principle  proposed  by  Dumas  for  the  preparation  of  chloride 
of  copper,  namely i  that  of  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  with  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  evaporating  the  mixture  down  to  dryness  without 
exposure  to  air,  and  redissolving  in  alcohol :  the  sulphate  of  lime 
formed,  being  insoluble  in  the  latter,  was  left, and  the  protochloride 
of  copper  remained  in  solution.  When  this  process  is  carefully 
conducted,  it  yields  a  protochloride  but  very  slightly  acid.  With 
r^ard  to  the  chloride  of  calcium  employed,  it  being  one  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  deviating  from  the  subject  of  this  paper  if  I  remark,  that 
by  the  process  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  ordered  to  be  fused,, 
and  poured  on  iron  plates.  During  this  operation,  however,  hydro* 
chloric  acid  fumes  are  given  out,  and  the  fused  chloride  of  calcium 
is  alkaline  to  turmeric' paper ;  the  decomposition  being,  according 
to  liebig,  that  a-subchioride  of  calcium  is  formed.  As,  however, 
chloride  of  calcium  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  at  a  temperatura 
6f  about  500',  without  decomposition  or  fusion,  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  not  to  employ  a  greater  heat. 

I  substituted,  however,  in  the  preparation  of  the  protochloride 
of  iron,  chloride  of  barium^for  the  chloride  of  calcium,  when, 
although  the  same  decomposition  ensued,  the  sulphate  of  barytes 
formed  being  insoluble  in  water,  the  necessity  of  evaporatioa. 
to  dryness  and  of  the  use  of  alcohol  was  done  away  with. 

The  preparation  of  the  per-  or  sesquichloride  has  so  lately  been 
brought  before  the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  that 
I  shall  merely  mention,  that  for  these  experiments  it  was  prepared 
by  passing  dry  chlorine-gas  over  heated  iron-filings ;  great  care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  not  only  the  chlorine,  but  the  iron 
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be  perfectly  dry,  as  if  any  water  be  present  it  is  decomposed, 
and  a  protochloride  formed. 

Solutions  of  the  above  preparations  were  made,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  in  water,  alcoho!,  and  syrup.  In  water  they 
were  readily  decomposed,  yielding  an  acid  solution  from  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  (in  the  same  manner  as,  when 
•odide  of  iron  is  decomposed,  hydriodic  acid  is  formed)  and  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron ;  but  there  was  one  difference  between  them,  viz., 
that  when  the  protochloride  was  decomposed  (it  consisting  of  one 
atom  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of  iron),  only  one  atom  of  water 
was  decomposed  to  form  hydrochloric  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron; 
and  therefore,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  was  necessary  to  convert  the 
latter  into  sesquioxide,  in  which  form  it  precipitates  ;  whilst  in  the 
perchloride  (it  being  composed  of  an  atom  and  a  half  of  chlorine, 
and  one  atom  of  iron)  an  atom  and  a  half  of  water  was  decom- 
posed to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  was 
precipitated  without  exposure  to  the  air.  In  alcohol  the  same 
•decomposition  occurred,  although  not  so  readily  as  in  water;  but 
ki  syrup,  even  when  kept  for  some  time,  both  preparations  re- 
main unchanged. 

The  protochloride  has  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  employed  as 
a  medicine,  no  reason,  however,  existing  that  I  am  aware  of, 
against  its  use,  but  its  ready  decomposition.  Now,  as  we  know, 
in  the  case  of  the  protocarbonate,  a  proto-salt  of  iron  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine,  might  it  not  in  ihe  form  of  a  syrup  be 
introduced  with  advantage?  it  has  no  very  unpleasant  taste,  and 
would  not  require  any  excess  of  acid  to  hold  it  in  solution.  I 
have  therefore  prepared  a  sample  of  it  made  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  iron  filings,  the  solution  being  then  filtered 
and  mixed  with  the  syrup.  It  contains  ten  grains  of  iron  in  a 
iluid  ounce,  being  about  one-half  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride. 

From  what  I  have  stated  of  the  decomposition  of  the  per- 
chloride, it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  of  acid  now  ordered  in 
the  tincture  is  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the  iron  in  solution. 
As  this,  however,  has  been  thought  to  be  an  objection  to  its  use, 
might  not  a  syrup  of  it  also  be  employed  ?  I  have  formed  one 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
BO  excess  of  acid  being  used.  It  is,  like  the  syrup  of  the  proto- 
.ehloride,.of  one-half  the  strength  of  the  tincture.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  formulee  ; — 

SYRUP  OF  PBOTOCHLORIDE  OF  IRON. 

Take  of  Iron  Turnings 200  grains 

Hydrochloric  Acid...  >    on/*  ^«:«« 
Sp.g.1.16      I   800  grams 

Distilled  Water 3  fl.oz. 

Syrup  16  fl,oz. 
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To  the  iron  turnings  add  the  water  and  add  preyiouslj  mixed ;  heat  until 
an  action  has  ceased ;  filter  the  solution  into  the  syrup.  Mix,  and  keep  in, 
a  stoppered  bottle. 

SYRUP  OF  THE  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON, 

Take  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  286  grains. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 1200  graias. 

Sp.  G.  1.16. 

Distilled  Water 2  fl.oz. 

Syrup  16  fl.oz. 

Boil  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  the  water  and  acid,  previously  mixed  r 
and  when  dissolved,  mix  with  the  syrup.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  neoes-' 
saiy  to  add,  to  dissolve  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  more  acid  Uian  is  here  men- 
tioned, from  its  evaporation  by  the  heat  employed. 


It  having  been  arranged  that  the  distribution  of  the  Prizes  la 
4he  Botanical  Class  should  take  place  on  this  occasion,  the 
Chairman  requested  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  the  Professor  of 
Botany,  to  favour  the  Meeting  with  his  Report,  which  he  accord- 
ingly read  as  follows  ;— 

The  lecturer  on  Botany  has  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  mode  of  teaching  the  branch  of 
natural  science  confided  to  him  in  the  last  summer  session. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  course,  the  lectures  were  delivered 
in  Bloomsbury  Square ;  but  every  morning  in  which  no  lecture 
was  delivered,  the  lecturer  met  those  pupils  who  chose  to  attend 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park ;  where  a  familiar 
and  conversational  demonstration  of  the  medical  and  indigenous 
plants  in  flower  at  the  time,  was  given.  The  number  of  students 
that  attended  daily  varied  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The  following 
were  the  proceedings  adopted  in  these  meetings  : — 

Several  plants  were  examined  as  they  grew,  and  their  physio* 
gnomy  or  natural  aspect  in  that  state  pointed  out  to  the  student,, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  recognise  the  plant,  independently  of  its 
botanical  characters,  when  it  presented  any  peculiarities ;  such^ 
for  example,  as  distinguish  the  genus  Datura,  Atropa,  Ricinus^ 
and  many  others.  The  more  general  botanical  characters,  those 
which  placed  the  plants  under  the  particular  order  of  the  natural 
system  to  which  they  belonged,  were  then  examined ;  and 
these  compared  with  the  descriptions  in  Lindley's  Synopsis^ 
which  was  chosen  as  the  text-book  for  British  plants.  A  few 
plants  were  next  gathered ;  and  the  lecturer,  accompanied'  by 
the  students,  seated  round  a  table  in  a  tent,  examined  them  in 
detail,  so  as  to  make  out  the  genera  and  species,  and  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  best  method  of  examining  plants. 

These  proceedings,  with  an  occasional  examination  of  the  h0t-* 
house  and  greenhouse  plants,  usually  occupied  the  meeting  from 
half-past  seven  until  nine  o'clock ;  and  the  lecturer  could  not  feel 
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a  higher  gradfication  tkan  in  observing  the  rapid  progress  in  the 
recognition  of  the  plants,  which  this  method  of  teaching  produced : 
as  a  proof  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  vivd  voce 
examination  for  the  prizes,  that  nineteen  of  the  twenty  plants 
presented  to  the  six  candidates,  were  named  and  described  by 
three  of  them,  and  twelve  by  another  of  the  candidates.  The 
lecturer  has  only  to  lament  that  so  few  of  the  pupils  were  candi- 
dates for  the  prizes,  as  he  is  well  assured  that  iflany  of  those 
whdfB  diffidence  prevented  from  coming  forward,  would  have  stood 
▼ery  high. 

The  last  division,  the  Systematic  Botany,  was  lectured  upon  in  a 
tent  in  the  garden,  a  method  which  enabled  the  lecturer  to  lay  before 
each  student  a  fresh-cut  specimen  of  each  of  the  plants  requisite  for 
illustrating  the  lectures.  These  Lectures,  as  well  as  those  delivered 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  were  well  attended ;  and  the  lecturer  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct,  attention,  and 
general  progress  of  the  students.  He  is  convinced  that,  were 
nothing  gained  in  this  course  except  by  those  who  attended  the 
morning  conversations,  the  impulse  which  is  likely  to  be  given  by 
Chose  students  who  took  an  ardent  interest  in  the  science,  to 
others,  will  be  productive  of  much  good.  Tlie  beneficial  influence 
of  emulation  is  not  confined  to  those  only  in  whom  it  exists,  but  it 
extends  around  them,  by  the  force  of  example,  to  a  considerable 
distance:  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  character  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges,  at  different  periods,  often  depends  less  on  the 
proi^ssors  than  on  a  few  young  men,  giving  a  vigour  and  energy 
to  others  who,  but  for  their  following  of  the  example  thus  set  to 
Miem,  would  sink  into  listlessness  and  idleness. 

With  respect  to  the  examination  for  the  prizes,  besides  the 
printed  questions,  twenty  plants  were  placed  before  the  candidates 
m  rotation,  to  be  named  and  described.     These  were,  in 
The  Order  RANUNCULACE^i — Aconitum /)amcw7a^ti»i. 

RosacejE — Potentilla  iormentilla,  —  Agriraonia 

eupatoi'ia. 
Umbellifer^b — Coriandrum  sativum, 
RuBiACEiE — Crucianella  pubescens, 
Va leui an ace£ — Valeriauaa  officinalis, 
CoMPOsiTiE  —  Anthemis    nobilis  —  Cnicus    bene- 
dictus — Gichorium  intybus — ^Cichorium  endiva 
— Lactuca  sativa. 
CoNTOLvuLACEa:— Ipomsea  bicoior, 
SoLAKACE£ — Datura  stramonium — Solanum  cft</ca- 
mara — Atropa  belladonna — Nicotiana  Tabacum^ 
UiiTiCACE£— Humulus  lupulus. 
SCROPHULARiACE^—  Gratiola  officinalis, 
EuPHORBiACE^ — Euphorbia  cyparissias. 
'  RuTACE^ — Ruta  graveolens. 
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Leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea  and  of  Verbascnm  thapsus  were 
•^lao  placed  before  them. 

Of  these  plants  Mr.  H.  Lethbridge  named  and  described  19 ; 
Mr.  John  Horncastle  19 ;  Mr.  Henry  O.  Huskison  19 ;  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Ince  12.  Each  of  these  students  also  readily  disj 
tinguished  the  leaves  of  the  Digitalis  from  those  of  the  Verbascum. 
^  The  following  are  the  printed  questions: — 

1.  Point  out  the  distinction  between  roots ^  rhizomes,  tubers ^ 
cormi,  and  bulbs ;  and  describe  the  nature  of  each  of  these 
organs.  10 

2.  Describe  the  more  common  forms  of  inflorescence,  namely, 
the  spikcy  spadix,  catkin,  raceme,  umbel,  corymb,  cyme,  and 
panicle,  10 

3.  What  is  the  distraction  between  ovules,  seed,  and  spo^ 
rules}  9 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  vegetable  respiration  ?  15 

5.  To  what  order  in  the  natural  system,  does  the  following 
description  refer  ?— in  what  class  and  subclass  is  the  order  found  ? 
— and  under  what  group  and  alliance  of  the  subclass? 

Plants.,  herbaceous  or  shrubby ;  leaves  alternate,  sometimes 
double  or  collateral.  Inflorescence  axillary,  but  in  some 
instances  out  of  the  axilla.  Flowers  on  pedicels  without  bracts, 
symmetrical:  calyx,  4  or  5  parted,  inferior,  persistent:  corolla 
regular  ;  in  some  instances  unequal ;  monopetatous,  hypogynous ; 
hmb  5-cleft,  rarely  4-clefl;;  deciduous;  sestivation,  plaited  in 
the  genuine  genera  of  the  order;  in  the  spurious,  imbricated. 
Stamens  inserted  upon  the  corolla,  alternate  with  the  segments 
of  the  limb:  one  stamen  sometimes  abortive.  Ovary,  2  or 
4-celled,  a  capsule  with  a  double  dissepiment  parallel  with  the 
valve ;  or  a  berry  with  the  placenta  adhering  to  the  dissepiment. 
Pericarp  2  or  4-celled  :  seeds  numerous,  sessile,  with  the  embryo 
in  fleshy  albumen.  30 

6.  Name  the  medicinal  plants  in  the  order  5 

On  examining  the  replies  delivered  in  writing  to  the  printed 
queries,  the  competitors  stood  in  the  following  order ;  the  sums 
mentioned  indicating  the  value  of  their  papers.  The  student 
whose  motto  is 

MrosoTis 75. 

Pbrseverakdo...  89. 

At  secit&a  QuiES    66. 

JUVENIS 64. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  othera.  The  first,  therefore,  if 
he  stand  equally  high  in  the  vivd  voce  examination,  will  be  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  first  prise ;  and  on  the  same  princi^ 
pie  the  second  will  be  adjudged* 
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In  concluding  this  report,  the  lecturer  cannot  avoid  remarking 
that  he  trusts  the  Society  will  see  the  great  advantage  of  deliver- 
ing instructions  on  Botany  in  a  Botanic  Garden — it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  botanical  excursions ;  and  he  trusts  the  Society 
will  continue  the  plan  thci^^happtly  commenced,  more  especially 
if  it  again  confides  lo  him  this  division  of  the  excellent  elemea* 
tary  instruction  which  it  has  arranged  for  its  pupils,  and  which 
is  so  well  adapted  for  elevating  the  character  of  British  Phar- 
macopolists,  and  promoting  the  good  of  the  public. 

The  sealed  papers  being  opened,  Myosotis  was  found  to  be 
the  motto  of  Mr.  Horncastle,  of  221,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
who  was  accordingly  entitled  to  the  First  Prize. 

Perseverando  being  the  motto  of  Mr.  Lethbridge,  2, 
Clarke's  Place,  Islington,  the  Second  Prize  was  awarded  to  him. 

Certificates  were  adjudged  to  Mr.  Howden,  and  Mr,  H„  O. 
Husk  I  SON. 

The  Chairman,  after  having  distributed  the  prizes,  observed^ 
that  before  concluding  the  meeting,  he  thought  it  right  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  a  recent  melancholy  event.  It  had  afforded 
him  much  satisfaction  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  which  was  the  first  of  the  session,  and  to  hear  so  favour- 
able a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy ;  but 
while  he  could  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  advancement 
the  Society  had  made,  and  the  spirit  with  which  its  various 
operations  appeared  to  be  carried  on,  these  agreeable  feelings 
were  mingled  with  others  of  a  more  painful  character,  when  he 
recollected  who  had  filled  the  chair  on  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  distribution  of  prizes  had  taken  place  in  that  room. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Payne,  the  late  President  of  the  Society, 
had  been  announced  to  the  Members,  but  he  considered  it  to  be 
his  duty,  in  his  official  capacity,  and  the  duty  of  the  Society  as  a 
body,  to  notice  in  a  public  manner  this  severe  loss  which  they 
had  sustained.  Mr.  Payne  was  the  most  indefatigable  Member 
of  the  Society,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  independence  and 
established  privileges  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists — his  heart 
and  soul  was  with  them,  and  he  laboured  day  dnd  night  for  the 
success  of  the  Society.  At  the  formation  of  the  institution,  Mr. 
Payne  had  not  a  great  name  to  lend  to  it,  being  a  man  but  little 
known  ;  but  his  clear,  sound  reasoning,  his  good  judgment,  and 
his  unvarying  kindness  to  every  Member,  raised  up  for  him  a 
name  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  Chairman  trusted 
the  Members  generally  would  unite  with  the  Council  in  awarding 
a  testimony  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  much  respected  and  lamented  President. 
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ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCHES  OF  THE  LATE 
DR.  DALTON. 

It  was  the  opinioa  of  Dr.  Daltoa  himself  that  his  success  and 
^reputatioQ  as  a  philosopher,  resulted  not  from  any  superiority  in 
his  intellectual  powers,  but  from  the  habits  of  industry  and  me- 
thod with  which  he  pursued  science  during  a  long  series  of  years 
•-^noting  down  in  his  course  the  facts  which  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind,  and  thus  becoming  possessed  of  a  vast  store  of  in- 
formation, from  which,  by  a  simple -process  of  reasoninof,  he  was 
-enabled  to  arrive  at  new  and  satisfactory  results.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  modesty  which  induced  him  to  underrate  the 
abrlities  with  which  he  was  gifted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Dalton  was  right  in  attributing  much  of  his  success  to  his 
indefatigable  perseverance  and  industry.  It  has  been  stated  by 
a  person  acquainted  with  his  habits,  that  *'  so  little  was  there 
of  incident  in  the  calm  and  even  tenor  of  his  private  life,  that 
the  journal  of  yesterday  was  the  journal  of  to-day ;  the  same  of 
his  public  life — for  his  public  life  was  in  his  laboratory."  His 
reading  was  probably  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  some  of  his 
•cotemporaries,  but  his  constant  intercourse  with  bleachers,  dyers, 
calico-printers,  and  persons  engaged  in  various  arts  practised  in 
liis  district,  together  with  his  own  endless  observations  and  re- 
searches, placed  him  in  possession  of  an  immense  stock  of  useful 
tind  practical  knowledge. 

In  early  life  he  was  much  interested  in  the  study  of  Metereology, 
a  subject  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  very  popular,  and  was  but 
little  understood.  His  first  publication  of  an  important  character 
was  the  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1793,  and  which  contained  his  observations, 
compared  with  those  made  in  London  and  other  places,  on  the 
barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  hygrometer,  and  the  rain-gauge, 
during  the  interval  between  1786  and  1793.  He  continued  these 
•observations  without  intermission  until  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
In  the  year  1 834,  he  published  a  second  edition  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing statement  contained  in  the  Preface  is  remarkable,  as  it 
shows  how  accurate  his  observations  and  reasonings  had  been 
from  the 'commencement : — **It  maybe  expected  that  suoh  a 
lengthened  series  of  observations  as  I  have  made  since,  must  have 
afforded  abundance  of  important  matter  to  be  added  to  the  work  t 
I  have  not  found  this  to  b^  the  case." 

Among  other  valuable  information  contained  in  this  volume, 
may  be  mentioned  the  sixth  essay,  On  Evaporation^  RaiUj  Hail, 

VOL,  IV.  Q 
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Snow,  and  DeWy  in  which  he  shows  that  the  yapomr  of  water  is 
an  independent  elastic  fluid ;  that  all  elastic  fluids,  whether  alone 
or  mixed,  exist  independently ;  that  the  gases  constituting  the 
atmosphere  are  not  ckemically  combined,  but  merely  mechanically 
mixed  :  that  there  are,  in  fact,  four  dbtinct  and  separate  atmos- 
pheres— oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  steam ;  that 
one  sort  of  gaseous  fluid  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
another  sort  through  it,  except  as  the  stones  in  the  channel  of  a 
stream  oppose  the  flow  of  running  water ;  that  evaporation  and 
the  condensation  of  vapour  are  not  the  effects  of  chemical 
affinities,  but  that  aqueous  raponr  always  exists  as  a  fluid,  sui 
generiSf  diffused  among  other  aerial  fluids,  and  that  a  given 
quantity  of  air,  whatever  be  its  density,  will,  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture, be  capable  of  absorbing  the  same  constant  weight  of  vapour. 

In  the  year  1802,  several  papers  by  1>r«  Dalton,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester  J  and  among  them  the  most  important  was  one, 
entitled  *'  Experimental  Essays  on  the  Constitution  of  mixed 
Gases— on  the  Force  of  Steam  cw  Vapour  from  Water  and  other 
Liquids,  in  different  temperatures,  both  in  a  Torricellian  Vacuum 
and  in  Air^on  Evaporation,  and  on  the  Expansion  of  Gases  by 
Heat/'  The  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived  in  this  essay  was, 
that  when  two  or  more  gases  are  mixed,  the  particles  of  each  gas 
repel  each  other ;  but  the  particles  of  one  gas  do  not  repel  the 
particles  of  another  gas.  In  this  way  he  accounted  for  the  fact, 
that  if  two  gases  be  placed  at  rest  in  different  vessels  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  means  of  a  tube,  both  gases  become, 
after  a  certain  interval,  equally  diffused  through  the  two  vessels* 
The  idea  caused  some  little  excitement  among  Chemists  at  the 
time,  being  at  variance  with  generally  received  opinions ;  but  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  correct. 

.  For  many  years  Dr.  Dalton  paid  a  periodical  visit  to  his 
native  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  where  he 
pursued  his  philosophical  researches  on  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere.  During  these  excursions  he  generally  ascended  Hel- 
vellyn  and  Skiddaw,  from  the  double  impulse  of  gratifying  his 
ruling  passion  for  enquiry,  and  his  ardent  admiration  of  nature* 
On  one  of  these  tours,  in  early  life,  he  spent  a  day  with  the  cele- 
brated James  Watt,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  ever  afterwards 
entertained  and  expressed  a  pleasing  recollection. 

The  instruments  with  which  Dr.  Dalton  carried  on  his 
experiments,  were  of  the  simplest  description.  In  his  early 
researches,  his  hygrometer  was  a  piece  of  whipcord,  and  the 
barometer  which  he  used  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  made  by 
himself  many  years  ago.  It  has  an  antiquated  appearance,  and 
besides  the  original  scale,  which  is  almost  obliterated,  there  is  ti 
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paper  one  pasted  on  the  frame  by  the  side  of  the  tube.  On  an 
inner  wall  hung  a  thermometer,  corresponding  in  its  primitive 
appearance  with  the  barometer,  and  he  had  another  thermometer 
outside  the  window,  suspended  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  holding 
a  candle  close  to  the  glass  inside,  the  graduations  could  be  seen 
without  opening  the  window.  With  this  apparently  rude  and 
simple,  but  really  exact  apparatus,  Dr.  Dalton  made  upwards  of 
200,000  observations  during  the  space  of  above  half  a  century, 
the  record  of  which  he  recently  presented  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  The  book  which  he  kept 
for  registering  these  observations,  was  ruled  in  ten  columns  a» 
follows,  the  entry  given  below  being  the  last  which  he  made,  on 
the  day  before  his  decease  : 


Day  of  the 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

Rflillr 

1 

Montti. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

July  26 

8 

65 

75 

30.03 

aw. 

L 

M 

13 

65 

73 

30J0 

Sy. 

L 

little  Rain. 

M 

21 

60 

71 

30.18 

&w. 

L 

In  the  column  for  the  hour,  the  figures  13  and  21  denote  one 
o'clock  and  nine  p.m,  counting  from  midnight.  The  second 
entry  in  the  column  for  wind  was  indistinct,  and  might  be  Sy  or 
S  .W.  imperfectly  formed.  The  seventh  column,  indicating  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  was  usually  regulated  as  follows,  according 
to  Dr.  Dalton's  language  and  scale,  0  denoting  a  calm,  1  a 
gentle  breeze,  2  a  fresh  wind,  3  a  gale,  4  a  hurricane  or  maximum 
of  wind.  The  entries  in  the  book  up  to  the  17th  of  May,  the 
date  of  his  most  severe  paralytic  attack^  were  quite  clear  and 
distinct ;  but  after  that  time,  his  hand  became  more  tiemulous 
every  day,  until  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

The  most  important  of  Dr.  Dalton's  researches,  were  those  upoi^ 
which  was  founded  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportionals,  or  the 
atomic  theory,  as  it  is  usually  termed.  In  order  to  understand  the 
value  of  this  discovery,  and  the  amount  of  credit  which  is  due 
to  Dr.  Dalton,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cireum* 
stances  which  led  to  its  development,  and  the  several  steps  by 
means  of  which  Chemistry  became  an  exact  seiemce* 

In  the  year  1777,  Wenzel,  a  German  Chemist,  published  a  work, 
entitled  Lehre  von  den  Verwandschaften^  in  which  he  showed 
by  a  series  of  analyses  (now  admitted  to  be  remarkably  accurate, 
although  they  were  not  much  noticed  at  the  time)  that  when  two 
neutral  salts  decomposed  each  other,  both  the  resultrag  compounds 
were  exactly  neutraL    llichter,  a  Prussian  Chemist,  in  the  year 

q2 
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1792,  got  upon  the  same  scent,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  relative  capacities  of  saturation  belonging  to  the  several 
acids  and  bases,  and  to  express  them  by  a  scale  of  numbers. 
This  "table  of  equivalents,"  although  it  gave  a  clue  to  the  facts 
which  were  subsequently  developed,  was  nevertheless  very  im- 
perfect. The  number  of  substances  included  in  it  was  very 
limited,  and  there  was  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  of 
substances  combining  in  two  or  more  proportions. 

Mr.  Higgins,  formerly  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Dublin,  carried  the  investigation 
a  step  further,  and  in  a  work  which  he  published  in  1789,  entitled 
A  Comparative  View  of  the  Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic 
Theories,  he  states,  that  one  ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  and  one 
of  oxygen  constitute  sulphurous  acid;  whilst  one  of  sulphur  and 
two  of  oxygen  constitute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  moreover,  that  in 
the  compounds  of  azote  and  oxygen,  the  elements  are  to  each 
other  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1,2,  3,  4,  and  5,  respectively. 
He  also  adhered  to  the  corpurcular  hypothesis,  supposing  matter 
to  combine  particle  to  particle,  and  not  according  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine,  by  the  mutual  penetration  of  one  substance  by  another. 
The  want  of  precision  in  chemical  analysis  at  that  time,  was  an 
obstacle .  to  the  further  development  of  the  facts  which  the 
experiments  of  Higgins  might  otherwise  have  enabled  him  more 
clearly  to  substantiate,  and  it  remained  for  Dr.  Dalton  to  reduce 
to  a  positive  law  the  isolated  and  indefinite  conjectures  which 
had  perplexed  rather  than  enlightened  the  minds  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

In  the  year  1808,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  New 
System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  those  notions  respecting  the  constitution  of  matter  which  had 
for  five  or  six  years  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in  his  mind. 
The  extreme  accuracy  with  which  he  performed  his  experiments, 
and  his  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  these  researches, 
enabled  him  to  prove  in  a  manner  which  no  longer  admitted  of 
a  doubt,  that  the  law  of  definite  proportionals  is  universal.  In 
the  above  work,  he  announces  as  a  general  fact,  that  when  two 
bodies  combine,  the  union  takes  place  between  their  component 
particles  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  first  to  one  of  the  second, 
one  of  the  first  to  two  of  the  second,  one  to  three,  and  so  on. 
He  states  that  it  is  one  great  object  of  his  work  **  to  show  the 
importance  and  advantage  of  ascertaining  the  relative  weights 
of  the  ultimate  particles,  both  of  simple  and  cK)mpound  bodies, 
the  number  of  simple  elementary  particles  which  constitute  one 
compound  particle,  and  the  number  of  less  compound  particles 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound  particle.*' 

In   the  second  volume  of  his  work,  published  in  1810,  he 
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confirmed  these  views  by  facts  derived  from  the  consideration  of 
the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and  these  views  have  subsequently 
been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Berzeiius,  Thomson,  and  other 
Chemists. 

But  while  all  philosophers  agree  in  opinion  respecting  the 
facts  which  Dr.  Dalton  so  clearly  established,  and  on  which  he 
founded  his  '*  Atomic  Theory,"  they  are  not  so  .unanimous  in 
admitting  the  correctness  of  his  explanation  of  these  facts:  in 
other  \tords,  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportionals  and  the  atomic 
theory  are  considered  to  involve  two  distinct  propositions.  That 
the  proportions  in  which  bodies  combine  follow  a  numerical  law 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt:  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the 
circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
union  takes  place  between  the  atoms  that  constitute  the  sub- 
stances, and  that  in  each  substance  the  several  atoms  are  charac- 
terized by  a  particular  weight.  But  the  former  proposition  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  latter  is  a  theory ;  and  those  Chemists  who 
are  averse  to  speculative  and  theoretidal  notions  are  particularly 
careful  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  propositions, 
which,  in  Dr.  Dalton*s  mind,  were  very  much  connected.  We 
are  not  a^t^are  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  disprove  the 
theory.  The  objection  to  its  adoption  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  is  only  a  theory,  and  that  no  hypothesis  should  be 
admitted,  unless  absolutely  proved. 

It  is  sudident  for  the  purposes  of  science  to  know  that  a  law 
exists  which  regulates  the  proportions  in  which  substances  com- 
bine, nor  does  it  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  discovery  to  sus- 
pend the  judgment  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate molecules  of  these  substances  are  constituted,  a  subject 
which  must  remain,  more  or  less,  a  matter  of  speculation. 


ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 

The  following  directions  for  selecting  specimens  of  soil,  or 
subsoil  for  analyses,  are  extracted  from  a  paper  issued  from  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  in  the  department  of  Her 
Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  : 

*'  Soils  bein^  generally  the  upper  decomposed  portions  of  subjacent  mineral 
substances,  whether  hard  rocks  of  various  kinds,  or  clays,  marls,  sai»ds,  &c., 
mingled  either  naturally  or  artificially  with  vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
it  becomes  very  desirable  in  collecting  specimens  of  them,  that  they  should 
be  accompanied  by  otliers  of  the  liard  rocks,  clays,  marls,  sands,  &c.,  on 
which  they  rest. 

"In  selectmg  soils  for  analyses,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  fair 
average  specimens,  and  to  insure  the  true  subsoil,  or  subjacent  hard  rock, 
day,  sands,  &c.,  specimens  of  the  latter  should  be  obtained  as  near  as 
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jkossible  beneath  the  spot  wbenee  the  soil  may  ha^e  been  so  seleeted,  for  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  soil  of  a  field  yaries  in  places  from  resting 
upon  different  kinds  of  subsoils. 

'  "  The  soil  above  hard  rocks  is  not  imfrequently  separated  from  them  by- 
broken  angular  fragments,  the  half  decomposed  portions  of  such  hard  rocks ; 
specimens,  therefore,  of  subsoils,  or  subjacent  mineral  substances  should, 
in  such  cases,  be  taken  from  the  «>lid  hard  rocks  beneath,  and  not  from 
these  fragments,  which  have  commonly  suffered  too  much  decomposition  to 
exhibit  the  real  chemical  composition  of  the  rocks  themselyes. 

"  Hie  quantity  of  soil  taken  as  a  specimen  should  weigh  about  a  pound, 
vhich  should  be  tied  up  in  a  canvass  bag,  and  labelled. 

'*  With  respect  to  specimens  of  subsoils,  if  of  marl,  sand,  or  day,  portions 
weighing  about  a  pound,  should  be  tied  up  in  a  canvass  bag,  labelled  to 
correspond  with  the  respective  soils  above  them.  If  the  subjacent  rocks  be 
Iteu^  a  piece  also  weighing  about  one  pound,  and  fresh  broken  from  the 
body  of  the  rock,  as  nearly  as  possible  beneath  the  spot  whence  any  specimen 
of  soil  may  have  been  sdected  would  suffioe,  and  should  be  wrapped  in 
strong  brown  paper,  labelled  to  correspond  with  the  soil  above  it." 

.  The  sul>8tances  usually  met  with  in  soHs,  are  silica^  alumina, 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  alumina,  phosphate  of 
iron,  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  sulphate  of  lime, 
salts  of  potash  and  soda,  and  organic  matter. 

Some  of  these  are  often  absent,  and  the  determination  of 
others  may  sometimes  be  deemed  superfluous ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
our  wish  to  make  the  process  su^cieutly  complete  to  meet  all 
ordinary  cases. 

(1.)  The  first  step  in  the  process  is,  properly  to  Jdry  the  speci- 
men to  be  analyzed  over  a  water-bath,  at  212°  Fahr. ;  a  higher 
temperature  than  this  should  not  be  used,  as  it  might  cause  the* 
decomposition  of  some  of  the  organic  matter.  The  dried  speci- 
men is  to  be  powdered,  sifted  through  a  lawn  sieve,  well  rubbed 
in  a  mortar  so  as  to  ensure  the  uniform  admixture  of  all  the 
parts,  again  dried  over  the  water-bath,  and  put  into  a  stoppered 
bottle. 

(2.)  Five  hundred  grains  of  the  dried  specimen  are  to  be  spread 
out  on  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  weighed,  and  the  increase  of  weight,  if  any,  noted. 
l*he  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air,  if  it  take  place  to 
the  extent  of  7  or  8  grains  in  the  above  quantity,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  favourable  indication. 

(3.)  One  hundred  grains  of  the  dried  specimen  are  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  previously  counterpoised  bottle,  containing  hydro^ 
.chloric  acid,  with  the  usual  precautions ;  and  when  action  has 
ceased,  the  amount  of  loss  determined,  which  will  be  the  carbonic 
acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates. 

(4.)  Two  hundred  grains  of  the  dry  specimen  are  to  be  put  into 
a  platinum  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  being  occasionally 
silrred,  until  on  cooling  it  assumes  a  reddish  appearance  through- 
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vuU    it  is  agam  to  be  weighed,  and  divided  into  two  equal 
parts. 

(5.)  One  of  these  parts  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  counter- 
poised bottle,  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  disengaged 
carbonic  acid  estimated  as  before.  If  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  thus  deduced  be  less  than  that  obtained  before  calcination, 
the  difierence  must  be  added  to  the  weight  of  the  calcined  pro- 
duet  under  operation,  and  this  deducted  from  the  weight  before 
calcination,  will  indicate  the  amount  of  organic  matter. 

^6.)  The  other  half  of  the  residue  left  after  calcination  is  now  to 
be  boiled  in  a  flask  with  about  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  By  this  means  all  the  ingredients,  excepting  the  silicl 
and  part  of  the  alumina,  will  be  dissolved,  some  of  them  be- 
ing decomposed.  The  insoluble  part  is  to  be  separated  by 
titration,  washed  until  no  longer  acid,  and  dried.  The  solution, 
together  with  the  washings  of  the  insoluble  powder,  is  to  be 
marked  Ay  and  put  aside  for  subsequent  examination.  The 
powder  is  to  be  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  mixture  is  then  to  be 
heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  it  fuses  into  a  glass.  The 
crocible  and  its  contents  being  placed  whilst  warm  in  a  Wedg- 
wood dish  containing  distilled  water,  about  an  ounce  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  to  be  added,  and  heat  applied.  More  acid  and 
water  may  be  added,  if  necessary,  until  nothing  more  is  dissolved. 
This  being  done,  the  solution  and  insoluble  part  are  to  be  eva- 
porated to  dnyness,  in  order  to  aggregate  the  silica  held  in  sus- 
pension ;  and  care  must  be  taken  during  this  operation  that  no 
nard  lumps  be  left  in  the  solution,  as  the  silica  sometimes  forms 
a  coating  over  such  particles  through  which  the  acid  will  not  act. 
The  residue,  aftm*  the  evaporation,  is  to  be  heated  with  water 
mixed  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solu- 
tion is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  part  washed.  The  latter 
U  the  silica,  which  must  be  carefully  heated  to  redness,  and 
weighed  whilst  warm.  The  solution  from  which  the  silica  has 
been  separated,  is  to  have  solution  of  ammonia  added,  which 
vill  throw  down  the  alumina.  This  must  be  treated  as  the  silica, 
and  weighed. 

(7.)  The  solution  A  is  now  to  be  examined.  For  this  purpose, 
add  ammonia  in  excess,  and  afterwards  strong  acetic  acid  in 
coaaderable  excess,  and  boil  the  mixture;  phosphate  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  phosphate  of  alumina,  if  present,  will  be 
precipitated,  and  will  remain  undissolved.  Collect  and  wash 
this  precipitate,  and  label  the  solution  e.  Treat  the  preci- 
pitate with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  will  dissolve  the 
phosphate  of  alumina,  and  leave  the  phosphate  of  iron ;  separate, 
wash,4ry,  and  weigh  the  latter.    Add  ammonia  to  the  potash 
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•solution  to  throw  down  the  phosphate  of  alumina,  which  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  collected  and  weighed. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  alumina 
thu^  obtained,  existed  as  such  in  the  soil.  The  phosphoric  acid 
may  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  in  combination  with  lime  or 
magnesia,  while  the  iron  may  have  been  in  the  state  of  peroxide,^ 
and  the  alumina  uncombined ;  but  on  dissolving  these  ingredients- 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phosphate  of  lime  or  magnesia  would 
be  decomposed,  and  phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina  formed. 

As  this  decomposition  would  always  take  place  under  the  cir- 
cumstances indicated,  it  next  becomes  a  question,  whether  the 
equivalent  proportions  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  or  of 
.phosphoric  acid,  existed  in   excess.     To  determine  this  point,, 
divide  the  solution,  c,  into  two  parts ;  to  one  add  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  which,  if  any  earthy  phosphate* 
still  remain  undecomposed,  will  occasion  a  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  iron,  in  which  case  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  whole 
of  the  iron  originally  in  the  solution  has  been  obtained  in  the- 
state  of  phosphate  of  iron.     Continue  the  addition  of  perchloride 
of  iron  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  treat  this  precipi- 
tate the  same  as  that  first  obtained  from  solution  A,     If,  on  the^ 
other  hand,  no  precipitate  be  formed  from  the  perchloride  of  iron, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  try  whether  there  be  more  iron  or  alumina  in 
the  solution.    In  this  case,  add  to  the  other  half  of  the  solution  c 
liquid  ammonia,  so  as  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline ;  then  add 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will  throw  down  peroxide  of 
iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  alumina,  if  present.     Collect  and 
wash  this  precipitate,  and  label  the  solution  d;  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  the  solution ;  add  caustic 
potash  in  excess,  which  will  throw  down  peroxide  of  iron,  oxide 
of  manganese,  and  alumina,  but  will  again  dissolve  the  last.    The- 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  being  removed  from  the  solution^ 
and  ammonia  added,  the  alumina  will  be  precipitated.  These  pre- 
cipitates are  to  be  washed,  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed^ 
(8.)  The  quantity  of  manganese  contained  in  soils  is  usually  so 
small  as  to  render  its  separation  from  the  iron  unnecessary.     Its 
presence  may  be  indicated  by  the  black  colour  which  the  iroa 
precipitate  assumes  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  or  by  the  smell 
of  chlorine  which  is  afforded  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  hydrochlorie 
acid  to  the  precipitate.     If  thought  desirable  to  separate  these 
two  oxides,  let  them  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  lime  added,  which  will  throw  down  the 
oxide  of  iron.  Separate  the  precipitate ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia 
to  the  solution  previously  neutralized  by  ammonia  to  remove 
lime,  and  then  precipitate  the  manganese  with  caustic  soda. 
Collect,  dry,  and  weigh  this,  which  is  oxide  of  manganese* 
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(9.)  The  solution  d  may  still  contain  lime,  magnesia,  and  salts 
of  potash  and  soda.  Boil  this  solution  to  drive  off  any  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  it  may  contain  ;  add  oxalate  of  ammonia  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  formed.  Collect,  dry,  and  weigh 
this  precipitate,  and  label  the  solution  e.  If  the  precipitate  be 
dried  at  212®  it  will  contain  one  atom  of  water. 

(10.)  Add  hydrochloric  acid  to  solution  e;  evaporate  it  to  dry- 
ness, and  heat  it  to  a  dull  red  heat.  Redissolve  it  in  a  little  water  ; 
add  some  red  oxide  of  mercury ;  evaporate  again  to  dryness,  heat 
it  to  redness,  and  treat  the  residue  with  water.  Pure  magnesia,  if 
present,  will  remain,  which  weigh. 

(11.)  The  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  have  yet  to  be 
determined  as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  lime.  Boil  200  grains  of  the 
dry  specimen  in  ten  ounces  of  distilled  water;  filter  the  solution^ 
and  wash  the  insoluble  part,  divide  the  solution  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  to  one  add  nitric  acid  and  then  chloride  of  barium  as  long^ 
as  any  precipitate  occurs  ;  collect,  wash,  and  dry  this  precipitate, 
which  will  be  sulphate  of  barytes,  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphate  of  lime.  To  the  other  half  of  the 
solution  add  nitric  acid,  and  then  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as 
any  precipitate  occurs,  which  treat  as  in  the  former  case.  This- 
will  be  chloride  of  silver,  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 


DETECTION  OF  IRON  BY  THE  JOINT  AGENCY 
OF  GALLS  AND  ALKALIES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHATIMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

My  dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  the  detection  of  iron  by  the 
joint  agency  of  galls  and  alkalies*,  a  chemical  friend  reminds  me 
of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  tints  which  ensue  in  pure 
water  when  so  tested.  The  best  way  of  avoiding  this  fallacy  is^ 
perhaps,  to  make  a  comparative  experiment  in  distilled  water^ 
and  in  that  under  examination,  and  to  use  the  smallest  possible 
quantities  of  the  respective  tests.  We  must  also  in  these  cases 
take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  certain  salts,  and 
especially  those  of  lime,  upon  the  above  tests. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Thos.  Brande. 

Royal  Institution,  I5th  October,  1844. 

*  See  page  78  of  this  volume. 
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GEUM  MONTANUM,  OR  INDIAN  CHOCOLATE  ROOT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, —  When  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  this  plant  grows  wild,  I 
procured  some  of  the  roots.  They  make  an  infusion  not 
disagreeable  in  taste,  are  a  powerful  astringent,  and  are  useful  in 
diarrhoea,  fluxes,  &c.  I  gave  what  I  bad  to  a  poor  man  labouring 
tinder  an  organic  disease  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with 
hemorrhage,  and  he  said  that  the  infusion  much  relieved  bus 
pains ;  but  whether  it  has  any  specific  action,  or  would  be  more 
3erviceable  than  other  astringents  in  diseases  of  the  bladder, 
further  experience  can  alone  decide.  As  a  cheap  astringent,, 
coming  from  one  of  our  own  colonies,  perhaps  it  will  be  found 
worthy  of  notice.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  admitted  into 
the  American  Pharmacopoeia.*     I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  PiNCKA&X>. 

Towcestety  October  4M,  1844. 

.    ♦  [No.— Ed.] 


UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL, 

^  Sir, — I  send  you  a  sample  of  Ung.  ^Hyd.  Nit.  prepared 
strictly  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Hitherto  I  have 
substituted  butter  for  lard,  with  the  view  of  having  the  ointment 
of  a  nice  consistence,  having  frequently  prepared  it  according  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  without  sucxress.  The  sample  sent,  I  consider 
the  result  of  mere  accident.  I  was  engaged  making  the  oint- 
ment, when  two  prescriptions  were  brought  in, requiring  immediate 
attention.  I  had  put  the  whole  of  the  quicksilver  to  the  acid, 
the  lard  $and  oil  I  put  into  a  pot,  placed  in  the  oven  by  a  good 
kitchen  fire.  When  I  returned  to  finish  my  ointment,  I  found 
the  solution  (that  is,  the  quicksilver  and  acid)  quite  cold — the 
lard  and  oil  which  I  placed  in  the  oven  at  almost  boiling  heat* 
I  then  added  half  the  solution  to  the  oil  and  lard  at  once,  and  the 
remainder  in  about  four  minutes  time,  promoting  effervescence 
by  well  agitating  it  with  a  bone  spatula.  At  the  same  time,  I 
had  not  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  its  being  a  failure,  owing 
to  the  delay  by  suffering  the  acid  and  quicksilver  to  get  quite 
cold.  The  ointment  has  been  prepared  about  six  days. 
I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  L  F.,  A.P.S. 
Evesham,  Sept.  24,  1844. 

[The  ointment  appears  to  be  a  very  good  sample.— Ed.] 
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ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARMACEUTICAI.  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — For  the  last  five  or  six  years  Agriculturists  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  efiect  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  wetting  wheat, 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  that  grain  by  slugs,  and  the  form- 
ation of  an  excrescence  very  similar  to  ergot  of  rye,  which  the 
farmers  about  here  call  bag  or  bladder.  I  am  living  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  in  Essex,  and  have  had  frequent  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  result  of  such  trials.  Many  have  been  disappointed, 
and  others  have  found  it  answer  their  best  expectations.  Now 
I  think,  I  can  in  some  measure  account  for  the  disappointment 
sometimes  experienced.  There  is  in  the  market  a  spurious  article 
which  scarcely  contains  25  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  is  sold  by  drysalters 
and  grocers,  and  not  unlikely  by  some  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
the  retail  price  being  less  than  the  genuine  can  be  bought  at 
wholesale.  A  sample  of  this  spurious  salt  fell  into  my  hands 
the  other  day,  and  I  found  it  to  be  of  very  little  use  as  an  appli- 
cation to  wheat.  It  could  not  be  mistaken  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  genuine  salt,  the  crystalline  structare 
being  confused  and  irregular,  the  crystals  easily  breaking  into 
smaU  roundish  fragments,  and  the  colour  being  a  pale  bluish 
green." 

From  some  experiments  I  have  performed  on  it,  it  appears  to 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

This  spurious  article  is  to  be  bought  at  about  32s,  per  cwt., 
while  the  true  sulphate  of  copper  is  worth  42*.  per  cwt. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  sample  of  the  salt. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

MtUdon.  An  Associate. 

[We  have  examined  the  specimen  of  salt  sent  us,  and  find  it  to  contain 
fifty-two  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  remainder  bdng  sulphate  of 
copper.— Ed.] 

ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHABM  ACEUTICAJL  JOVnorAL. 

Sib,-— I  consider  it  the  moral  duty  of  every  vendor  of  medicine,  when 
applied  to  for  any  one  of  the  more  potent  drugs  or  chemical  preparationg, 
to  ascertain  if  the  applicant  is  acquainted  wilh  its  deleterious  properties, 
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and  also  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  stated  to  he  required,  is  a  legitimate 
one  ;  having  done  so,  should  he  from  his  knowledge  of  the  various  medicinal 
agents  he  deals  in,  feel  assured  that  some  less  dangerous  article  would  serve 
the  purpose  equally  well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  he  is  not  only 
'justified  in  refusing  the  one  and  recommending  the  other,  hut  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  do  so,  and  were  this  more  generally  done,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  materially  reduce  the  numher  of  deaths  from  accidental  poisoning 
and  suicide. 

The  sale  of  arsenic  for  the  preparation  of  seed- wheat  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ahove  principle— practical  experience  has  shown  that  a 
less  dangerous  salt  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  if  not  hetter.  I 
therefore,  when  applied  to  for  arsenic  for  this  purpose,  invariahly  refuse  it, 
and  recommend  sulphate  of  copper,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  none  of  my  customers  woi^d  now  use  arsenic  under  any  circumstances. 

It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that  your  correspondent  has  not  recorded  the 
precise  locality  where  "  the  daily  enormous  amount  of  good  is  done  to  the 
population  hy  the  large  consumption  and  judicious  use  of  laudanum,  prussic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  crowfig,  sugar  of  lead,  syrup  of  poppies,  and  sudi  like 
drugs,"  as  the  reverse  has  not  unfrequently  been  stated  to  prevail  in  other 
districts  from  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  and  sedatives,  and  I  am  sure 
many  of  your  readers,  that  were  *'  horrified"  by  the  mention  of  such  an 
enormous  weekly  retail  of  syrup  of  poppies,  would  be  equally  delighted  to 
hear  the  specific  good  result  daUy  effected  by  the  judicious  use  of  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  "horrifying  "  statement  which  has  induced  me  to  take 
up  this  question,  viz.,  the  sale  of  sp.  vitriol  by  the  pint,  which  quantity 
your  correspondent  states,  "is  commonly  given  to  horses."  Can  it  be 
believed,  that  in  the  present  day,  with  such  facilities  for  every  one  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  action  of  medicines  upon  our  domestic  animals,  that  a 
man  can  be  found  who  would  perpetrate  such  an  inhuman  act  ?  Can  it  be 
possible  for  the  stomach  of  an  animal,  peculiarly  predisposed  to  inflammatory 
affections,  to  become  so  inured  to  such  treatment  as  to  bear  it  with  impunity  ? 
I  have  seen  much  mischief  arise  from  its  use  by  illiterate  waggoners  and 
grooms  in  comparative  homoepathic  doses,  and  many  cases  are  recorded  of 
valuable  horses  being  destroyed  by  it.  No  veterinary  author  of  repute 
recommends  its  administration  imder  any  circumstances; — no  educated 
Teterinarian  ever  administers  it.  It  possesses  no  remedial  advantages  in 
the  treatment  of  the  horse  over  many  other  less  deleterious  agents.  I  would 
therefore  exhort  every  member  of  our  profession  never  to  sell  it,  or  any 
similar  article,  for  such  illegitimate  purposes.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  any 
Member  of  our  Society  for  trifling  pecuniary  gain,  will  countenance  the 
ignorant  barbarity  of  the  darker  ages ;  but  let  us  individually  and  collectively 
strive  to  restrain  and  suppress  the  mischievous  quackery  of  the  empiric, 
whether  human  or  veterinary. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
medicines  for  the  horse,  to  add  to  his  library  Morion's  Manual  of  Veierinary^ 
Pharmacy.  It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  name  of  its  respected  author,  and 
one  from  which  much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained.  Allow  me 
also  to  solicit  the  early  publication  of  the  promised  series  of  articles  on 
Veterinary  Materia  Medica  ;  they  will  be  esteemed  by  many  of  yoiur  country 
readers,  and  by  none  more  so  than  ' 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Alexander  Bottle, 
I>ov€rj  Oct  15,  1844. 
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IContinuedfrom  page  192}. 

Since  all  these  testimonies  concur  to  place  this  remarkable  excrement! tious 
product  in  such  high  estimation,  it  becomes  a  paramount  duty  of  the  Chemist 
to  investigate  its  composition,  and  to  discover  certain  means  of  distinguishing 
what  may  be  termed  the  sound  or  normal  state  of  guano,  from  the  decom- 
posed, decayed,  and  effete  condition.  The  analysis  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin  of  a  sample  of  guano  presented  to  them  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  gave 
the  following  composition  in  100  parts : 

Urate  of  ammonia  9.0 

Oxalate  of  ammonia    10.6 

Oxalate  of  lime    7.0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia   6.0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia   2.6 

Sulphate  of  potash  5.5 

Sulphate  of  soda 3.3 

Sal  ammoniac , 4.S 

Phosphate  of  lime   14.3 

Clay  and  sand  4.7 

Water  and  organic  matters    32.3 

How  different  are  the  constituents  from  those  assigned  by  Klaproth — a  no 
less  skilful  analyst  than  the  French  Chemists  !  and  how  much  this  difference 
shows,  not  only  the  complexity  of  the  substance,  but  its  very  variable  nature ! 
The  general  results  of  an  analysis  by  Professor  Johnston,  publislied  in  bis 
paper  on  Guano,  in  the  third  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Joumcd  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England^  are  as  follows  : 

Ammonia • 7.0 

Uric  acid 0.8 

Water  and  carbonic  and  oxalic  acids,  &c.,  expelled  by  a  red 

heat  i 51.5 

Common  salt,  with  a  little  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  soda  ...  11.4 
Phosphate  of  lime,  &c S9.3 

100.0 
The  specimen  of  guano  represented  by  this  analysis  must  have  been  far 
advanced  in  decomposition,  as  shown  by  the  very  scanty  portion  of  uric  acid ; 
and  must  have  been  originally  impure,  from  the  large  proportion  of  common 
saltj  of  which  I  have  not  found  above  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  any  of  the 
genuine  guanos  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  analyze.  In  another  sample, 
Professor  Johnston  found  44.4  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  These  results  resemble,  to  a  certain 
degree,  those  which  I  have  obtained  in  analyzing  several  samples  of  Chilian 
and  African  guanos,  especially  in  the  predominance  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 
The  proportion  of  ammonia  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  action  of  hydrate 
of  soda  and  quicklime,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  is  the  surest  criterion  of 
the  soundness  of  the  guano ;  for  by  this  process  we  obtained  not  only  the 
ready-formed  ammonia,  from  its  several  saline  compounds,  but  also  the 
ammonia  producible  from  its  uric  acid,  and  undefined  animal  matter.  These 
two  latter  quantities  have  been  hitherto  too  little  regarded  by  most  analysts, 
though  they  constitute  the  most  durable  fund  of  azote  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  Uric  acid  and  urate  of  ammonia,  which  contains  jf  ths  of  uric  acid, 
being  both  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  fixed  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
continue  to  give  out  progressively  to  plants  in  the  soil,  the  azote,  of  which 
they  contain  fully  one-third  of  their  weight.  Under  the  influence  of  oxygen 
and  a  certain  temperature,  uric  acid  passes  through  a  very  remarkable  series 
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of  transformations ;  prodoeiDg  alhwtom,  urea,  and  oxsUc  acid,-  which  evenii 
tually  becomes  carbonic  acid.  These  changes  are  producible  immediately  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water  and  peroxide  of  tesd.  From  these  metamorphoses 
we  can  readily  understand  how  so  much  oxalate  of  ammonia  and  of  lime  is 
reported  in  many  analyses  of  guano,  though  none,  I  belieye,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  normal  state,  as  it  is  oocasionally  imported  from  the  Chincha  Islands 
and  Bolivia ;  nor  were  any  oxaliUes  found  in.  the  dung  of  the  gannet,  as  ana<* 
lyzed  by  Dr.  Wollaston*  or  of  the  sea-eagle,  according  to  the  following 
analysis  of  Coindet : — Ammonia,  9.21  per  cent.;  urie  acid,  84.65 ;  phosphate 
of  lime,  6.13  =  100.  The  Peruyian  sea-fowl,  by  feeding  exclusively  on  fish, 
would  seem  to  swallow  a  larpe  proportion  of  earthy  phosphates ;  since,  in  the 
purest  guano  that  has  come  m  my  way,  I  have  found  these  salts  to  amount 
to  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 

Dr.  Von  Martius  proposes  to  use  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  gnano  in 
water  as  a  good  criterion  of  its  quality ;  but  this  is  a  most  fallacious  test. 
Sound  guano  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent. of  insolnbie  urate  of  ammonia ; 
nearly  as  much  undefined  animal  matter,  along  with  from  15  to  20  of  earthy 
phosphates;  leaying  no  more  than  50  or  55  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter, 
exclusive  of  moisture ;  whereas  decayed  guano  yields  often  60  or  70  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  to  water,  in  consequence  of  the  uric  acid  and  animal 
matter  being  wasted  away,  and  the  large  portion  of  moisture  in  it,  the  latter 
amounting  very  often  to  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  TIte  good  Peruvian  guano 
does  not  lose  more  than  from  seven  to  nine  per  cent,  by  drying,  even  at  a  heat 
of  212^  F. ;  and  this  loss  necessarily  includes  a  little  ammonia.  Each  analysis 
of  guano  executed  for  the  information  of  the  £u>raer  should  exhibit  definitely 
and  accurately  to  at  least  one  per  ccfnt. : 

1.  Tlie  proportion  of  aciuoZ  ammonia. 

2.  The  proportion  of  ammonia  produeiUe  also  from  the  uric  acid  and 
azotized  animal  matter  present ;  and  which  may  be  called  the  potential  am^ 
monia.  This  is  a  most  valuable  product,  which  is>  however,  to  be  obtained 
only  from  well-preserved  dry  guano. 

3.  The  proportion  of  uric  acid,  to  which,  if -jrth  of  the  we^ht  be  added,  the 
quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia  is  given* 

4.  The  proportion  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

5.  The  proportion  of  fixed  alkaline  salts,  distinguishing  the  potash  from 
the  soda  salts  ;  the  former  being  more  valuable,  and  less  readily  obtainable : 
the  latter  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  common  salt.  Wheat,  peas,  rye,  and 
potatos  require  for  their  successful  cultivation  asoil  containing  alkaline  salts, 
especially  those  of  potash. 

6.  The  proportion  of  sandy  or  other  earthy  matter,  which  in  genuine  guano^ 
carefully  collected,  never  exceeds  two  per  cent.,  and  that  is  siHca. 

7.  The  proportion  of  water,  separable  by  the  heat  of  212<^  F. 

The  farmer  should  never  purchase  guano,  except  its  composition  in  the 
preceding  particulars  be  warranted  by  the  analysis  of  a  competent  Chemist. 
He  should  cork  up  in  a  bottle  a  half-pound  sample  of  each  kind  of  guano  that 
>  he  buys  ;  and  if  his  crop  should  disappoint  reasonable  expectation,  he  should 
cause  the  samples  to  be  analyzed ;  and  should  the  result  not  correspond  to  the 
analysis  exhibited  at  the  sale,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  damages  for  the  loss  of 
his  labour,  rent,  crop,  &c.  The  necessity  of  following  this  advice  will  appear 
on  considering  the  delusive,  if  not  utterly  false,  analyses  nnder  which  cargoes 
of  guano  have  been  too  often  sold.  In  a  recent  case,  which  came  under 
my  cognizance  in  consequence  of  having  been  employed  pr^easionally  to 
analyze  the  identical  cargo,  I  found  the  guano  to  be  nearly  rotten  and  eifete  ; 
containing  altcH^ether  only  2|  per  cent  of  ammonia,  •§  per  cent,  of  urate  of 
ammonia,  nearly  9  of  sea-salt,  24  of  water,  and  45^  of  earthy  phosphates. 
Now,  this  large  cargo  of  many  hundred  tons,  fetched  a  high  price  at  a  public 
sale,  under  the  exhibition  of  the  following  aoalysii : 
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Urate  of  ammoma,  ammoaucal  aalttf,  and  decayed  animal 

matter  « 17.4 

Phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magMsia»  and  oxalate  of  lime  49.1 

Fixed  alkaline  salts... 10.8 

Earthy  and  stony  matter ** .....^^ 1.4 

Moisture  .«...• « ~  22.3 

100.0 
The  purchasers,  I  was  told  by  the.  brokers,  bonght  it  readily,  under  a  eon- 
TicUon  that  the  guano  contained  17.4  of  ammonia,  thoogfa  the  proportion  of 
ammonia  is  not  stated. 

By  the  following  hypothetical  analysis  much  guano  has  been  well  sold : 
"  Bone  earth.  So ;  lithic  acid,  &c.,  15  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia,  14 ;  or* 
ganic  matter,  36  ss  100."  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  sample  of  guano  can 
contain  14  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — every  Tolatile  salt.  We  shall 
see  presently  the  state  of  eombtnation  in  which  tlie  ammonia  exists.  It  may 
contain  at  the  utmost  five  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate ;  but  such  guano  must 
have  been  acted  upon  powerfully  by  humidity,  and  will,  therefore,  contain 
little  or  no  uric  acid. 

In  the  very  elaborate  examination  of  guano  by  T.  Oellacher,  apothecary  at 
Innsbruck,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  Boehner*s  Rqftertorium  of  Pnat^- 
maey,  it  is  said,  that  if  a  glass- rod  dipped  into  muriatic  acid  be  held  over 
guano,  strong  fumes  are  developed  ;  and  the  solution  of  guano  has  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  litmus  paper*  These  phenomena  erid^tly  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  of  course  a  partially  decomposed  guano; 
for  sound  Chincha  and  Bolivian  guano  have  an  acid  reaction,  proceeding 
from  the  predominance  of  phosphoric  acid.  Farmers  frequently  judge  of  the 
goodness  of  guano  by  the  strength  of  the  ammoniacal  odour  j  but  in  this 
judgment  they  may  egrrgiotisly  err,  (or  the  soundest  guano  has  no  smell  of 
ammonia  whatever ;  and  it  begins' to  give  out  that  smell  only  when  it  is  Diore> 
or  less  decomposed  and  wasted. 

(To  be  continued,) 


EXAMINATION  OF  COFFEE-SEEDS. 

BY  DB.  F.  BOCHLBDER. 

LiBBxo's  views  of  the  process  of  nutrition  have  given  additional  interest  to 
every  analysis  of  airticles  of  food.  An  aqueous  solution  of  coifee  is  used  in 
nearly  every  country  as  beverage,  and  still  it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  it 
riiould  be  regarded  as  an  article  of  nutrition  or  merely  as  a  medicament.  Of 
course  this  point  cannot  be  settled  without  an  analysis  of  the  beverage.  A  close 
examination  of  the  raw  seed,  from  which  it  is  prepared,  must  be  the  intro'^ 
duction  to  this  chemical  analysis,  in  order  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
substances  it  contains  previous  to  the  alteration  effected  by  the  roasting. 

Of  all  the  subetaaces  contained  in  the  raw  seeds,  we  are  at  present  only 
acquainted  with  coffee,  although  the  seeds  have  been  frequently  sub- 
jected to  analysis.  The  reason  of  this  principle  being  more  especially  known* 
as  regards  its  properties  and  composition,  must  be  sought  in  tiie  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  separated  from  other  substances,  its  constant  resistance 
to  all,  even  the  most  potent,  reagents,  and  its  tendency  to  assume  a  crystalline 
form ;  for  it  is  otherwise  contained  proportionately  in  veiy  small  quantities 
only  in  the  seeds  of  the  coffee. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  substances  found  in  the  raw  seeds^ 
in  the  order  in  which  they  presented  themselves  in  the  analysk. 

1.  VegetakkfibrbM^-^lIhe  greater  part  of  the  seeds,  by  weight,  eonsistv  of 
an  elastic  horny  substsace,  in  which  the  other  principles  are,  as  it  were, 
incorporated,    xi  the  latter  be  remoyed  by  suitable  reagents^  tbe  znsolnUe 
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£brine  remains.  To  obtain  this  in  a  pure  state,  the  seeds  were  pulverized 
^y  pounding  them  after  they  had  been  kept  in  a  dry  temperature,  not  exceed- 
ing 212^  FaSir.,  for  seyeral  weeks),  washed  with  ether,  the  finer  portion 
^was  separated  in  this  way  from  the  coarser,  and  boiled  successiyely  in  ether, 
alcohol,  and  water  as  long  as  a  residue  remained  on  eraporation.  The  fibrine 
was  then  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  with  dilute  muriatic  acid 
as  long  as  any  particle  was  dissolyed;  and  the  purification  was  now  completed 
by  boiling  seyeral  times  in  wdter. 

The  fibrine  swells  under  treatment  with  alkalies  and  muriatic  acid,  and 
may  be  rabbed  down  in  an  agate  mortar,  with  the]  addition  of  a  little  water, 
to  a  paste  resembling  the  paste  of  starch ;  which,  stirred  up  with  water,  gives 
it  a  mucilaginous  character,  and  separates  very  slowly  from  it  in  the  form  of 
white  flocculi. 

This  pasty  mass  was  treated  with  pure  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  when  it  decreased  in  volume  in  proportion  to  the 
abstraction  of  the  water  by  the  spirit  The  alcohol  being  removed  by  the 
£lter,  and  the  fibruie  dried,  it  presents  itself  as  a  white-greyish  odourless 
and  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  in  dilute  solu- 
tions of  alkalies  and  in  dilute  acids.  Subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  leaves 
a  coal  which  is  not  very  combustible,  whilst  acetic  acid  and  the  other  products 
of  the  distillation  of  wood  pass  over. 

Boiled  for  thirty-six  hours  witli  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
it  could  not  be  converted  into  sugar,  but  dissolved  partially  with  a  dark  dis- 
coloration, and  the  solution  was  precipitated  by  water. 

By  roasting  it,  no  particular  odour  was  perceived,  excepting  that  emitted 
by  wood  subjected  to  the  same  process.  When  Schrader  states,  that  the 
homy  fibrine  freed  of  all  soluble  parts,  emitted,  on  roasting,  the  x)eculiar  smell 
of  roasted  cofiee,  either  this  is  a  fallacy,  or  all  the  soluble  parts  were  not 
removed  from  the  fibrine.  To  determine  its  ultimate  composition,  it  was 
subjected  to  analysis,  and  gave  the  following  result : 

Carbon =  47.48 

Hydrogen  =    6.53 

Oxygen  ...=  45.99 

100.00 

These  numbers  prove  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  not  contained  in  this 
substance  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  water.  If  we  compare  the  properties 
and  coiinposition  of  this  substam-^e  with  those  enumerated  by  Payen  in  his 
analysis  of  the  so-called  vegeiAble  incrustations ^  there  remains  no  doubt  of 
their  identity,  and  the  fibrine  may  indeed  be  decomposed  into  the  three 
fiubstances  discovered  by  Payen.  As  its  composition  shows,  it  consists 
nearly  wholly  of  one  of  those  three  substances,  which  contains,  according  to 
Payen,  in  round  numbers,  48  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  6  per  cent  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Fatty  matter, — If  the  pulverized  seeds  be  digested  in  ether  (containing 
water)  we  obtain  a  yellow  gold-coloured  fluid,  which  on  evapojraUon  leaves 
a  yellow  battery  substance,  with  an  odour  of  the  raw  cofiee-seed.  Robiquet 
states  that  10  per  cent  of  resin  and  fatty  matter  are  extracted  by  ether,  and 
as  regards  quantity,  the  assertion  is  correct ;  but  there  is  no  resin  contained  in 
the  seeds.  The  ether  dissolves  a  mixture  of  various  substances,  whoso 
presence  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner : 

Shake  the  etherial  solution  with  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  water,  remove  this 
by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  water  ceases  to 
take  up  any  ingredient  from  the  ether  ;  by  this  process  all  the  substances 
fioluble  in  ether  will  be  removed  by  the  water,  excepting  the  fat,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  substance  containing  sulphur. 
This  watery  solution  yields  wiUi  the  salts  of  lead  a  yellow  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  several  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  seeds,  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  lead. 

When  the  watery  solution  is  freed  from  these  acids,  it  contains  only 
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caffeine,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
hereafter. 

We  have  just  mentioned  that  the  etherial  solution  of  the  coffee-seeds 
«haken  with  water  contains  only  fattyTmatter,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
-4L  substance  containing  sulphur,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  tiie  fat,  the 
presence  of  which  is  only  to  be  detected  by  the  discolouration  of  the  silyer 
vessel  in  which  the  fat  is  saponified. 

On  removing  the  ether  by  distillation  a  yellow  substance  presents  itself  re- 
sembling butter.which  is  a  mixture  of  a  solid  fatty  matter  with  a  small  quantity 
'Of  a  fluid  fatty  matter.  The  former  is  crystalUzable,  and  may  be  obtained 
immediately  from  the  pulyerized  seeds  (alUiough  not  in  a  state  of  purity),  by 
'boiling  with  an  equal  volume  of  spirit,  and  reducing  the  filtered  solution  by 
/distillation  to  one-eighth  of  its  volume.  On  cooling,  tiie  fluid  becomes  turbid, 
4uid  deposits  the  firm  fatty  matter  in  the  form  of  flocculi,  which  melt  on  the 
.application  of  heat,  and  condense  to  form  a  brown  friable  firm  mass. 

To  show  the  fatty  acids  contained  in  the  fatty  matter  of  the  coffee-seeds, 
the  butyric  substance  remaining  afler  the  ether  is  removed  by  distillation,  and 
which  should  be  free  of  all  particles  soluble  in  water,  must  be  boiled  with 
j>otash  imtil  it  forms  a  clear  soap  (or  paste),  which  should  be  freed  of  its  salt, 
>jmd  then  the  solution  of  the  soda-soap  in  water  is  to  be  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  fatty  acids  now  separate  and  swim  in  the  form  of  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  and  all  impurities  should  be  removed  by  water. 
On  cooling,  this  oil  concretes  as  a  slightiy  yellow  mass  melting  at  114.8^  or 
116.6^  Fahr. 

To  obtain  a  combination  of  the  two  fatty  acids  with  oxide  of  lead  they  were 
saponified  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  soap  was  dissolved  in  spirit,  freed  of 
the  surplus  of  carbonates  by  filtration,  and  water  added  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
^on  of  soap.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  was  driven  off  by  boiling, 
sugar  of  lead  produced  an  unctuous  precipitate,  whick  was  waited  with 
crater. 

I  endeavoured  by  treating  this  precipitate  with  ether  to  separate  the  oleate 
of  lead  from  the  combination  of  the  solid  acid  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  but 
the  salts  of  lead  swelled  up  and  formed  a  gelatinous  mass  not  to  be  filtered, 
and  frustrated  my  endeavours. 

The  separation  of  the  mixture  was  effected  by  boiling  it  with  spirit,  which 
'dissolved  both  the  salts  of  lead ;  but  on  cooling  held  only  the  oleate  of  lead 
In  solution,  whilst  the  second  salt  formed  a  white  pulverulent  sediment  On 
distilling  off  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  the  solution  deposited  more  of  this  salt, 
which  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  spirit  containing  water. 
By  decomposing  tiie  oleate  of  lead  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  distilling  of  the  spirit  in  the  water-bath,  the  oleic  acid  is  ob- 
tained, but  not  free  from  an  admixture  of  the  solid  acid. 

To  the  salt  of  lead,  which  is  not  very  soluble,  a  mixtiire  of  alcohol  and  ether 
was  now  added,  and  it  was  then  decomposed  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  fluid  firom  which  the  sulphuret  of  lead  was  removed  by  filter 
yielded,  when  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  displace  the  alcohol  and  ether, 
a  white  brittie  crystalline  mass,  whose  properties  corresponded* with  a  hydrate 
ofmargaricacid. 

To  remove  every  trace  of  adventitious  oleic  acid,  the  acid  was  recrystallized 
from  alcohol.     The  first  product  of  crystallization  was  again  recrystallized» 
and  this  process  was  repeated  five  successive  times.    On  driving  off  the  spirit 
by  a  water-bath,  the  melting  point  remained  constanUy  136^  Fahr.  This  acid, 
was  subjected  to  an  elementary  analysis,  and  gave, 
Carbon... =75.40 
Hydrogen?=12.30 
,  Oxygen... =12.30 
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To  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  tlie  acid  a  salt  of  silTer  was  formed.  For 
lliia  purpose  it  was  saponified  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  soap  was  dis- 
engaged by  adding  an  excess  of  sohition  of  soda,  pressed  between  bibulons 
paper,  dissolved  in  hot  spirit,  and  treed  of  the  insoluble  carbonate  of  soda  by 
filter.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  this  soap  was  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  caseous  pre* 
cipitate  was  placed  on  a  filter  screened  from  the  light,  and  washed  with 
warm  water,  and  dried  at  212^  Fahr.  In  the  dried  state  it  is  not  blackened 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

0.4725  of  the  salt  left  after  heating  it  0.1380  metallic, silver  corresponding 
with  81.37  per  cent,  oxide  of  silver,  and  gave  an  atomic  weight  of  3176  for 
the  anhydrous  acid. 

The  numbers  found  by  analysis  of  the  hydrate  of  the  acid  and  the  atomxe 
weight  of  the  (anhydrous)  acid  combined  with  silver  correspond  accuratelT 
with  the  numbers  found  by  Fr4my  and  Stenhouse  for  palmitinie  acid.  Both 
these  chemists  found  the  hydrate  of  this  acid  composed  of  0  75.1 — 75.69 
and  H  12.4^12.5.      The  salt  of  silver  contained  31.2—31.45  oxide  of  silver. 

A  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  those  found  by  me,  and  also  of  the 
properties  of  the  hydrate  of  palmitinie  acid  and  palmitinate  of  silver  with  those 
of  the  acid  foimd  in  coffee-seeds  and  its  salt  of  silver,  prove  these  substances 
to  be  identical. 

3.  Caffeine. — The  ethereal  solution  of  the  coffee-seeds  contains  caffeine,  as 
we  before  observed,  which  may  be  removed  from  the  ether  by  shalung  the 
solution  with  water.  By  precipitating  the  acids  accompanying  the  caffeine 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  removing  the  oxide  of  lead  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  firesh  solution  of  caffeine  in  water,  which  contains 
besides  a  little  acetic  acid,  no  impurities  excepting  a  trjace  of  extractive 
matter.  On  evaporating  this  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  stand,  theg^affeine  forms  white,  shining,  silky,  feathery  needles. 

As  the  properties  of  caffeine  are  so  well  marked,  and  no  doubt  exists  as  to 
its  composition,  I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  analyze  it. 

In  the  powdered  seeds,  when  exhausted  by  ether,  no  caffeine  is  contained, 
the  ether  removes  it  totally. 

4.  Legumine. — Nature  seems  to  have  brought  together  in  the  coffee-seeds 
substances  which  are  otherwise  distributed  among  the  most  varying  genera 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  addition  to  an  acti,  which  in  its  properties 
agrees  with  the  acids  met  with  in  the  bark  of  the  oak  and  cinchona  tribes,  and 
a  substance  belonging  to  the  alkaloids  (caffeine),  we  find  in  the  seeds  the  butter 
of  the  palms  and  &&  sulphurous  and  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  leguminos». 

To  obtain  the  pure  legumine,  pour  an  equal  volume  of  water  on  the  pul- 
verized seeds  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  and  aUow  the  fluid  to  stand  for  thrcQ 
or  four  hours.  Pass  the  brownish  fluid  through  a  linen  sieve,  and  then  filter 
through  blotting-paper.  On  adding  acetic  acid,  the  legumine  will  be  preci- 
pitated. The  quantity  obtained  in  this  manner  is  inconsiderable,  although 
the  seeds  contain  a  tolerable  quantity.  I  shall  hereafter  show  why  water  du- 
solves  a  small  quantity  only.  To  purify  the  legumine  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid,  allow  it  to  settle,  remove  the  fluid,  and  wash  the  deposit,  by  decantation 
with  water,  to  which  a  little  spirit  has  been  added,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
precipitation  of  the  legumine.  Boil  the  legiunine  with  alcohol  and  ether  until 
no  residue  remains  on  evaporation.  When  dried  the  legumine  remains  as  a 
slightly  yellow  or  brownish  friable  mass,  which,  on  being  heated,  swells  up, 
and  emits  an  odour  of  burnt  honi,  and  leaves  a  somewhat  combustible  coal, 
containing  no  appreciable  quantity  of  incombustible  constituents.  Its  com- 
position is  in  100  parts, 

Carbon...  52.64 

Hydrogen    6.97 
These  are  the  same  numbers  which  I  obtained  in  an  analysis  of  the  legumine 
of  common  beans. 
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A  lafger  quantity  of  legumine  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  to  the  pounded  coffee-seeds,  but  legumine  obtained  in 
this  manner  is  impure.  The  fluid  is  at  first  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  but 
it  subsequently  changes  to  a  beautiful  green.  This  alteration  of  colour  is 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  acid.  On  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  green 
solution  assumes  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  the  legumine  is  precipitated  in 
blue  flocculi,  which  are  redissolvtd  with  a  green  colour  on  adding  an  alkali. 

Caseine  and  legumine  are  known  to  form  with  lime  an  insoluble  combina- 
tion. The  raw  seeds  of  coffee  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  and 
its  presence  appears  to  modify  the  solubility  of  the  legumine. 

The  legumine  is  the  cause  of  the  coffee-seeds  blackening  a  silver  vessel  in 
which  they  may  be  boiled  with  an  alkali.  The  odour  of  burnt  hom  emitted 
by  the  seeds  when  roasting  is  carried  to  excess,  depends  also  on  the  presence 
of  legumine. 

Legumine  and  caffeine  are  the  only  nitrogenous  constituents  of  coffee-seeds, 
consequently  the  only  substances  which  could  be  nutritious,  but  the  former 
is  not  contained  in  a  hot  infusion  of  ike  roasted  seeds,  which  is  at  least  not 
rendered  turbid  by  acetic  acid.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  an  infUsion 
of  coffee  is  not  nutritious.  Liebig  has  long  before  this  given  that  opinion, 
and  at  the  same  time  drew  attention  to  the  interesting  relations  in  the  com- 
position of  caffeine,  alloxane,.and  taurine. 

The  presence  of  legumine  in  coffee  is  a  further  indication  of  the  analogy 
between  tea  and  coffee.  Peligot  says,  that  he  discovered  caseine  in  tea  leaves, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  legumine  (i.  e.  soluble  in  acetic  acid). 

The  capability  of  coffee-seeds  of  undergoing  fermentation  depends  on  the 
presence  of  legumine.  If  hot  water  be  poured  on  the  seeds,  when  left  in  a 
moderate  temperature  they  ferment  actively,  a  froth  forms  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  with  a  development  of  much  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the  gelatinous 
fluid  reacts  as  an  acid.  On  saturating  the  fermented  fluid  with  chalk,  pour- 
ing it  off  the  insoluble  salts  of  lime,  and  freeing  it  firom  lime  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  yielded,  on  distillation  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  fluid 
which  smelt  faintly  of  alcohol  and  strongly  of  rose-water.  The  odour  neither 
disappeared  on  addition  of  acid  nor  of  alkalies,  and  appears  to  depend  on  an 
oil  of  corn  spirit  as  an  ether  generated  in  the  fermentation. 

An  aqueous  decoction  freed  from  legumine  by  acetic  acid,  yields,  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  fluid  Altered  off  th6  pre- 
cipitate gives  a  grey  flocculent  precipitate,  which  soon  assmnes  a  greenish 
colour  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  fluid  containing  the  precipitate  fur- 
nishes an  addition  of  ammonia,  a  slightly  yellow  precipitate  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  six-basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  substances  contained  iu 
these  precipitates  will  form  the  subjects  of  a  second  treatise. — Annakn  der 
Chemie  una  Fharmade,  Band  i..  Heft  2.    May,  1844. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  USE  OF  CARBONATE  OF 
SODA  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COFFEE. 

BT  FKOFKSSOR  PLEISCHL. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  Prague,  that  the  water  of  the  wells  in  that  town 
is  better  adapted  for  use  in  making  coffee  than  the  river  water ;  comparative 
analyses  of  Uie  water  indicate  that  this  depends  on  the  carbonate  of  soda 
contained  in  the  former.  Pleischl  found  this  opinion  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  a  small  quantity  of  the  salt  added  to  coffee  improves  its  flavour,  and 
advises  consequently  the  addition  of  forty-three  grains  of  the  pure  carbonate 
to  each  pound  of  roasted  coffee,  as  an  improvement  to  the  flavour  and  also  to 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  this  beverage,  as  it  neutralizes  the  acid  contained  in 
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the  infusion.  Pleischl  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  coffee,  which 
may  be  of  interest.  It  commenced,  according  to  tradition,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  president  of  a  monastery  in  Arabia  was  in  search 
of  some  means  for  keeping  his  subordinates  awake  during  their  devotions  at 
night,  and  was  advised  by  his  shepherd  to  give  them  a  decoction  of  coffee- 
seeds  for  this  purpose.  The  shepherd  had  observed  that  his  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels,  became  particularly  lively  after  eating  the  fruit  of  the  coffee  plant,  and 
>  did  not  sleep,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  during  the  night  The  prior 
found  the  experiment  successful,  and  hence  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  stimulant 
and  agreeable  beverage  spread  over  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Amurathlll.,  the  mufti  passed  a  law  for  closing 
all  the  coffee-houses  in  Constantinople.  In  the  year  1554,  during  the  reign  of 
Solyman,  coffee  was  first  admitted  to  rank  among  the  unforbidden  beverages. 
Prosperus  Alpinus,  who  visited  the  Levant  in  1580  and  1584,  gave  the  i&rst 
botanical  account  of  the  coffee  plant,  with  a  drawing  of  it.  Thevenot  was 
the  fii-st  person  who  brought  it  (in  1657)  to  Paris,  where  it  was  introduced 
into  general  use  by  Solyman  Aga,  the  ambassador  of  Mahommed  IV.  In  the 
years  1669  and  1672,  the  first  coffee-houses  were  opened  in  Paris.  The  first 
*'  coffee  boiler"  established  himself  in  Vienna,  in  the  year  1683,  where  the 
flame  coffee-house  yet  exists,  as  described  in  the  inscription  on  the  shield  over 
the  door. — Bepertoriumfiir  die  Pharmacie,  Band  xxxiv.,  Heft  12,  page  267. 


CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  RHUBARB  ROOT. 

BY  DR.  I.  SCHLOSSBEROEB  AND  DB.  6.  DOEPPINO. 
(Continued  from  page  138^. 

JS,  Anab/sis  of  the  root  for  all  its  proximate  principles. 

In  this  field  we  have  again  a  rich  harvest  of  literary  productions,  but  as 
we  may  conclude  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  and  as  any  one  will 
readily  understand,  who  has  experimented  in  vegetable  analysis,  the  quan- 
titative results  vary  according  to  the  method  pursued,  as  the  literature  up 
to  the  present  time  proves.  Thus  much  we  may  observe,  that  the  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  subsequently  to  be  described  as  chrysophanic  acid,  is 
always  very  trifling,  whilst  the  quantity  of  resins  may  be  given  as  very 
considerable.  We  must  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  quantitative 
relations,  to  Berzelius*  elementary  work,  and  to  Bulk's  Pharmacopoeia 
Borussica,  where  he  will  find  them  in  sufficient  numbers.  Having  paved 
the  way  for  our  own  experiments  by  this  historico-critical  review,  we  will 
commence  by  a  statement  of  the*  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  last  mode  of 
obtaining  so-called  pure  rhetnCt  fully  explained  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Bulk's 
Commentary, 

In  the  beginning,  we  met  with  difficulties  which  spoke  unfavourably  for 
the  plan  pursued.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  rhubarb  is  very  difficult  to 
filter,  and  the  fluid  which  is  to  be  treated  with  carbonate  of  barytes,  to 
remove  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  is  of  so  intensely  dark  a  colour,  that  the 
reaction  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  on  these  acids  is  not  evident,  and 
we  are  always  in  doubt  whether  the  quantity  of  barytes  we  have  added  be 
sufficient.  But  even  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  added  to  a  fluid 
containing  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  will  not  remove  these  acids  completely,  as 
experiment  will  readily  prove.  If  we  treat  a  fluid  containing  both  acids 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  liquid  is  rendered  blue,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  iron,  a  dark  green  colour  is  produced. 
In  following  strictly  the  process  of  Dulk,  we  soon  observed  that  we  had  not 
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to  deal  with  a  pure  substance.  His  plan,  moreover,  has  the  fault  of  great 
loss.  We  continually  met  with  substances  possessing  the  qualities  so  faith- 
fully described  by  Dulk,  and  lastly  we  obtained  the  rheine  of  Dulk  with 
nearly  all  the  same  properties  he  has  attributed  to  it.  But  we  could  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  complete  solution  in  ether  and  water,  and  this  separa- 
tion into  two  portions  by  the  solvent,  is  against  the  purity  of  this  substance, 
add  to  this,  that  an  ammoniacal  solution  was  partly  precipitated  by  acids, 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  substance  remained  in  solution  with  a  red' 
colour  ;  furthermore,  our  experiments,  as  we  shall  show,  prove  a  peculiar 
colouring  matter  and  an  extractive  matter  to  exist  in  rhubarb,  in  addition 
to  various  resins,  which  must  all  be  present  in  the  rheine  prepared  after 
Bulk's  plan.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  strongly  hygroscopic  properties 
of  the  substance,  as  also  by  the  circumstance  of  our  not  being  able  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  whole  mass  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crystds,  whilst 
certainly,  after  some  time,  granular  masses  of  the  chrysophanic  acid,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  describe,  separated  from  it.  In  the  firm  conviction  that 
this  rheine  of  Dulk  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  we  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  submit  it  to  an  elementary  analysis. 

Aftqr  this  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  process  we  have  described,  we 
designed  a  new  method  of  analysis  based  upon  many  experiments,  and 
which  we  consider  the  most  judicious  at  present,  as  it  does  not  seek  after  a 
phantom  in  the  shape  of  rheine  or  rhabarberine,  as  the  sole  active  and 
chemical  principle  of  the  root,  but  shows  us  a  number  of  substances  in  duo 
order,  and  teaches  us  to  isolate  some  of  them  which,  in  their  peculiar  combi- 
nation,  appear  to  characterize  rhubarb  in  its  chemical  and  pharmacody- 
namic properties.  .^ 

If  spirit  of  60  or  80  per  cent,  be  added  to  powdered  rhubarb,  it  acquires  an 
intense  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  holds  a  considerable  quantity  of  the* 
soluble  constituents  in  solution.  If  the  alcoholic  extract  be  after  a  lengthened 
digestion  strongly  expressed,  and  the  residue  again  digested  in  spirit,  it 
re-assumes  a  dark  colour.  K  the  operation  of  expression  and  extraction  be- 
frequently  repeated,  the  residue  presents  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  no  longer 
possesses  the  peculiar  odour  and  taste  of  rhubarb,  not  even  when  heated, 
by  which  means  the  peculiar  odour  is  generally  brought  out  more  distinctly. 
Extraction  by  alcohol  has  the  advantage  over  that  by  water,  or  by  alkalies, 
that  the  pectine,  gum,  and  several  salts,  the  former  of  which  is  more  espe- 
cially present  in  the  root  in  large  quantity,  are  not  held  in  solution,  the 
gelatinous  property  of  the  pectine,  &c.,  considerably  impeding  the  pressing 
and  filtering  of  the  extract. 

The  spirituous  extract  possesses  the  peculiar  taste  of  rhubarb  in  a  marked 
degree,  especially  after  the  spirit  has  been  evaporated.  The  yellowish 
brown  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract  to  the  consistence^ 
of  an  extract,  is  in  part  soluble  in  water,  the  other  portion  which  has  aU 
the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  resins  remains  insoluble. 

I.  Examination  of  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  which  is  insoluble- 
in  water  :  it  was  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  dryness,  dissolved  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  alcohol  at  80  per  cent.,  and  to  this  solution  ether 
was  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  observed. 

The  latter  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  flocculent :  when  separated 
from  the  solution  by  the  filter,  washed  with  ether,  and  pressed  betweeu 
bibulous  paper,  it  had  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  Spirit  of  80  per  cent  again 
dissolved  a  portion  (a)  of  it,  whilst  another  portion  (6)  remained  undis- 
solved ;  the  residue  (6)  was  slightly  soluble  in  hot  spirit,  ether,  cold  and  hot 
water,  very  soluble  in  ammonia  and  potash,  with  the  production  of  a  brown 
ci")lour,  and  was  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  brown  flocculi 
by^cids.  We  endeavoured  to  purify  it  by  dissolving  it  in  potash,  precipitating 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  washing  with  water,  until  barytes  no  longer 
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fihowed  traces  of  sulphiiric  acid.  Its  composition,  nrhich  corresponds  with  that 
of  a  resin  of  rhubarb,  which  we  shall  shortly  mention,  and  its  resemblance  to 
those  partly  mould-  or  AuiRK«-like(moderartigen)  substances  included  under 
the  denomination  of  apothema,  induced  us  to  name  it  the  Aporetine  of  the 
rhubarb  (product  or  deposit  of  the  resin  of  rhubarb).  It  may  be  recognised 
by  the  properties  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  dried  state  it  has  a  black 
shining  colour,  is  friable,  and  is  decomposed  on  being  heated  on  a  platina 
spoon  without  melting.  Want  of  quantity  prevented  us  from  examining 
its  compounds,  and  we  can  therefore,  only  give  its  per  centage  composition  : 

Carbon - 58.89 

Hydrogen 4.35 

Oxygen 36.76 


100.00 
The  total  insolubility  of  aporetine  in  spirit  after  it  is  once  separated,  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  was  held  in  solution  in  spirit  before  it  was  precipi- 
tated by  ether.  The  portion  (a)  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ether,  which 
was  separated  from  the  aporetine  by  alcohol,  presents  itself  when  dried  and 
rubbed  down,  as  a  yellowish  brown  powder,  with  the  following  properties  : 
it  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in  spirit  and 
in  alkalies,  may  be  thrown  down  as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  the  mineral 
acids  from  the  latter  solution,  and  is  dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  producing  a 
yellow  colour.  Its  combinations  with  alkalies  are  of  an  intensely  red  brown 
colour  ;  heated  in  a  platina  spoon,  it  melts,  disengages  yellow  fumes,  and 
diffuses  a  faint  odour  of  rhubarb,  and  leaves  scarcely  any  trace  of 
ashes.  The  yellow  fumes  appear  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  acid 
which  we  shall  describe  here^ter,  but  all  endeavours  to  separate  this  acid 
from  it  proved  fruitless.  In  flavour  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  rhubarb. 
It  was  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  was  again  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  yellow  flocculi  on  addmg  water.  Its  yellow  colour  when  freshly 
precipitated  and  in  a  moist  state,  was  the  cause  of  its  being  confoimded  by 
many  of  the  experimenters  above  named,  with  chrysophanic  acid  mora 
especially,  as  it  has  the  property  in  common  with  the  latter  of  assuming  a 
red  colour  on  the  addition  of  alkalies;  the  colour  however  of  the  former  has  a 
distinct  brown  shade.  On  account  of  this  relation  to  the  alkalies,  we  hare 
named  it  the  brown  resin  of  rhubarb  or  Pfueoretine  (from  (jxuos  red-brown^ 
md  prfTivri  resin). 

Analysis  made  with  oxide  of  copper.     Analyses  made  with  chr ornate  of  lead, 
t.  ir.  III. 

Carbon  58.40  69.86  69.73 

Hydrogen 4.97  6.15 5.15 

Oxygen 36.6S  34.99  35.12 


100.00  100.00  100.00 

To  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  phssoretine  and  its  absolute  atomic 
manber,  we  endeavom«d  to  procure  a  combination  with  lead,  by  means  of 
an  ammoniacal  combination  of  the  resin  with  acetate  of  lead.  The  purple 
(violet  red)  precipitate  appeared  to  change  continually  on  washing  it  with 
water  and  spirit,  but  we  made  an  analysis  of  a  salt  of  lead  with  sulphuric 
add;  according  to  which,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  resin  would  be  =766.68. 

ARALTSIS  I.  ANALYSIS  II. 

Carbon  20.22  .,...  20.57 

Hydrogen 1.66  1.54 

Oxygen 13.59  13.36 

Oxide  of  Lead  64.53  64.53 

100.00  100.00 
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if  wt  endeavmir,  tram  these  lesohs,  and  from  ibe  atomic  w&filit  of  tbe 
comlniialioa  yriih  lead,  to  conttract  a  formula  for  the  ream  and  for  the 
ceoBbmatioii,  we  cannot  find  a  shnple  expresnon  which  corresponds  at  the 
same  ttme  with  the  atomic  weight  and  the  per  centage  compositaon,  so  that 
we  must  regard  the  combination  of  phseoretine  with  lead«  not  as  stoohMV 
metrJoaJly  combined,  and  must  be  content  with  a  relative  number  of  atoms 
approaching  nearly  to  the  above  per  centage  composition,  which  would  be : 

Ci6  Hb  O7  atomic  wei^t  =  2013.42. 
Whence  we  should  hare  a  per  centage  composition  of : 

Carbon  .^ ^.... eOi27 

Hydrogen  ....^.    4S5 

Oxygen ..^.  34.46 

lOOOO 

If  an  eAereal  solution  of  the  resin  from  which  the  aporetine  and  phaeoretine 
hare  been  separated,  be  freed  of  its  ether  by  distillation,  and  the  residue 
dried,  pulverized,  and  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  spirit, 
and  again  treated  with  ether,  as  long  as  a  precipitation  takes  place,  a  quantity 
of  resin  will  be  still  separated,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  which  in  composition  and  properties  does  not  differ  in  any 
material  point  from  phaeoretine. 

The  ethereal  solution  freed  in  this  manner  from  the  admixed  phaeoretine, 
and  rendered  yet  purer  by  filtration,  left,  when  the  ether  was  distilled  off*, 
a  resinous  residue,  which  was  evaporated,  rubbed  down,  and  again  treated 
Ivithe^heras  long  as  a  portion  was  dissolved.  A  dark  brown  granular 
residue  now  remained,  and  the  ether  was  of  an  intensely  red  colour.  The 
granular  residue  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  deposited  the 
yellow  substance  we  have  frequently  mentioned,  and  g£  which  we-  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  again  wWlst  the  solution  consisted  chiefly  of 
phaeoretine.  The  bright  substance  was  purified  from  the  resin  with  which 
it  was  mixed  by  re-crystallization. 

The  ether  was  again  partially  removed  from  the  intensely  reddish  yellow 
ethereal  solution  by  distillation,  and  the*  residue  was  placed  in  a  porcelain 
cup,  which  could  be  accurately  dosed,  and  left  to  rest.  During  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  ether,  beautiful  yellow  crystalline  granules  adhered  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  and  in  a  few  days  nearly  the  whole  mass  in  the  cup  had 
formed  a  mass  of  crystals.  By  adding  a  Uttle  ether,  the  crystals  could  be 
removed  from  the  mother  liquor  by  the  filter  ;  they  wfere,  therefore,  fre- 
quently washed  with  ether,  in  which  they  were  but  sfightly  soluble  in  their 
isolated  state,  when  free  from  resin.  A  few  crystals  again  separated  from 
the  filtered  ethereal  solution  on  standing. 

When  the  ethereal  fluid,  after  being  set  aside  for  several  days,  no  longer 
showed  a  disposition  to  crystallize,  it  was  evaporated  to  dryness.  Tlie 
stibstance  thus  obtained,  again  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  a  resin,  if 
solubility  in  spirit,  in  part  in  ether,  in  alkalies,  fusibility  by  heat,  and 
softening  in  warm  water,  may  be  regaled  as  characteristics  of  the  groups 
of  resins.  This  resin,  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  forms  beautiful  purple 
combinations  with  potash  and  ammonia,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  on  that  account  named  by  us  Erytltraretine,  or  the  red  resin  of  rhubarb, 
pulverized,  it  presents  itself  as  a  yellow  powder,  resembling  riiubarb  m 
colour,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  root  derives  its  colour  chiefly  from 
this  constituent,  and  from  the  chrysophanic  acid  which  we  shall  afterwards 
describe.  I 

Erythroretine  is,  when  dried,  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  acetic  acid, 
insoluble  in  muriatic  acid  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
spirit,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  alkaline  combinations  by  the  acids  in  the 
form  of  yeUow  floccuU,  which  soon  adhere  in  mass.    It  is  soluble  in  concen- 
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trated  sulphuric  acid  without  heat,  imparting  to  the  'solution  a  dark  browo 
colour,  and  is  again  precipitated  in  yellow  flooculi  on  diluting  it  with  waters 
But  a  r&ry  small  proportion  is  soluUe  in  water  like  phseoretine,  and  the 
fsolution  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour.  This  slight  solubility  in  water  appears 
to  us  to  be  caused  by  an  admixture  which  exerts  an  essential  influence  on' 
the  solubility  of  many  substances,  as  daily  experience  teaches  us.  Heated 
on  a  platina  spoon,  it  emits  yellow  fumes  (perhaps  a  retention  of  chryso- 
phanic  acid  hereafter  to  be  described  ?)  and  forms  a  coal  which  is  not  very 
combustible,  but  leaves  very  little  ashes.  Its  taste  is  inconsiderable.. 
Dissolyed  in  ammonia,  it  enters  into  a  combination  with  acetate  of  lead, 
which  is  of  a  yiolet  colour,  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  precipitate  obtained 
b^  washing  was  visibly  changed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
aur,  its  surface  becoming  covered  by  a  white  layer  of  carbonate  of  lead^ 
which  was  again  formed,  if  removed  ;  there  was,  therefore,  but  slight  hope 
of  a  successful  result  in  determining  the  atomic  number  as  experience  alscK 
corroborated.     We,  however,  state  the  results  we  obtained  : 

ANALYSIS  I.  ANALYSIS  II.  Atomic  Formula. 

Carbon  16.84  16.81  C9 

Hydrogen 1.37  1.34  Hi! 

Oxygen 12.52  12.52  O5 

Oxide  of  Lead  69.27  69.27  2  (Pb  0) 

100.00  100.00 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  combination  with  lead  is,  therefore,  4021. 53^ 
Hence  the  per  centage  composition,  obtained  by  calculation,  is  as  follows  : 

Carbon    16.97 

Hydrogen  1.24 

Oxygen 12.43 

Oxide  of  Lead  69.35 


100.00 

1.  0.3845  of  the  substance  dried  at  212^  Fahr.,  gave  |  H^  WateT^^  ^^^ 

2.  0.350  of  the  substance  dried  at  212«  Fahr.,  gave     |  \l\  ^^^  ^^* 

I.  II. 

Carbon  63.08  62.94 

Hydrogen 5.46  5.72 

Oxygen  31.46  31.34 


100.00  100.00 

These  relations  correspond  as  accurately  as  experiments  of  this  nature 
will  permit  with  what  we  had  found,  but  we  could  not  succeed  on  abstractioa 
of  the  oxide  of  lead  from  the  weight  of  the  erythroretine,  in  obtaining  a 
simple  relation  according  to  the  analyses  we  have  given  of  the  resm  when 
free  from  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  we  are  necessitated  to  look  upon  this 
combination  as  inconstant,  and  must  be  contented  with  the  following  formula, 
of  the  relative  number  of  atoms  in  erythroretine  : 

Ci9  H9  O7.    Atbmic  weight=2253.45. 
The  per  centage  composition  by  calculation  will,  therefore,  be. 

Carbon   ! 63.96 

Hydrogen  4.98 

Oxygen  31.06 


100.00 
(To  be  continued*) 
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■  ON  THE  SUBSTITUTION  IN  COMMERCE  OF  STARCH-SUGAB- 
^GLUCOSE)  FOR  HONEY.  . 

BT  BL  LA8SAIGNE. 

In  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  we  had  some  time  since  an  opportmiity  of 
satisfying  onrselves  that  a  delivery  of  thirty -five  kilogrammes  of  starch- 
Bugar  solidified  into  a  granulated  mass,  had  heen  made  as  British  honey  of 
an  inferior  quality.  This  gross  suhstitution  having  been  discovered  in  time^ 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  communicating  the  circumstance  to  the  contractor, 
who  had  received  tWs  article  under  the  false  name  of  common  hona/*. 

This  species  of  adulteration  to  which  we  now  call  the  attention  of  phar- 
maciens  and  traders,  well  deserves  being  taken  into  consideration,  for  it 
should  be  considered  not  as  a  mere  mistake,  but  a  shameless  act  to  be  con- 
demned by  every  honest  man.  In  1842,  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Phar- 
maceuticjd  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Menier,  showed  that  this  same  starch-sugar 
was  employed  for  the  preparation  of  a  spurious  manna,  having  some 
physical  resemblance  to  the  fragments  of  genuine  manna  in  tears. 

The  case  we  are  now  publishing  shows,  that  the  drug  trade  is  likely  to  l» 
infected  by  a  number  of  articles,  which  frequently  bear  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  substances  for  which  they  are  made  to  pass,  except  in  the  name- 
which  the  avarice  of  individuals  has  audaciously  imposed  on  them. 

The  article  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  contained  in  a. 
small  cask,  about  the  size  of  those  in  which  the  honey  of  Britain  is  every 
day  exported,  with  the  exception  of  its  being  paler,  it  had  the  consistence^ 
of  common  honey  solidified,  as  also  its  granular  and  crystalline  appearance.. 
The  odour  of  it  was  not  that  of  honey,  but  that  of  sj/rup  too  much  boiled^ 
and  a  litde  caramaUzed  \  its  taste,  at  first,  slightly  saccharine,  became- 
tdtimately  a  little  sour  and  bitter.  To  these  physical  cliaracters,  very 
different  firom  those  of  common  honey  of  inferior  quality,  there  was  joined 
one  that  was  more  particularly  remarkable  ;  viz.,  the  tendency  of  this  article 
to  become  more  and  more  concrete,  and  to  harden  on  being  exposed  to  dry 
air,  at  a  temperature  of  51^  Fahr.,  whilst  pure  honey  retains  its  consistence 
as  every  one  knows,  and  becomes  even  more  fluid,  according  as  the- 
temperature  is  raised. 

Diluted  in  from  two  to  three  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  it  yielded  a 
granular  substance,  which,  when  pressed  between  several  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  coloured  liquid,  assumed  the  appearance^ 
of  a  whitish  mass,  consisting  of  small  crystalline  grains.  These  crystals, 
being  well-dried,  were  very  like  the  starch-sugar  found  at  present  in' 
commeroe,\by  reason  of  their  fresh  and  slightly  saccharine  taste,  and  in 
corroboration  of  our  assertion  is  this,  viz.,  that  the  solution  of  these  crystals 
in  distilled  water  evidently  contained  sulphate  of  lime,  as  was  shown  by 
nitrate  of  baryta  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  These  crystals,  when  compared 
with  the  crystallizable  part  of  pure  honey,  presented  an  obvious  physical 
difference. 

The  same  quantity  of  these  crystals,  and  of  the  crystallizable  sugar  of 
honey,  was  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  possible,  and  a  drop 
c^  one  of  these  two  solutions  was  plaiced  on  one  and  the  same  glass  platei. 
On  exposure  to  the  dry  air,  at  a  temperature  of  68^  Fafar.,  the  sugar  of 
honey  soon  began  to  crystallize  in  small  white  grains,  formed  of  needles 
shooting  out  from  the  same  central  point,  whilst  the  sugar  of  starch 
assumed  tiie  appearance  of  a  viscid  granular  mass  in  the  same  space  of 
time. 

The  viscid,  brownish,  yellow  liquid  in  which  the  crystals  were  observed, 
which  we  separated  by  the  cold  paper,  had  an  acrid  and  saccharine  taste  ; 

*  Four  years  ago,  while  visitinu:  the  grocery  establishments,  we  ascertained 
that  a  cask  of  starch-sugar  had  been  given  to  a  grocer  for  good  honey.*- 
A.Ch. 
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OB  heang  examined  with  nitnite  of  baryta  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  was 
immediately  rendered  turbid  by  the  nse  of  these  two  reagents,  and  formed 
copious  white  precipitates.  The  presence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  lime  in  this  saccharine  colouied  liquor  (a  salt  not  formed,  or  scarcely 
found,  in  the  different  species  of  honey),  proves  that  it  is  a  product  of  art, 
and  not  of  bees,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  physical  characters  above 
assigned  to  this  product,  manufactured  at  the  present  day,  in  a  very  large 
quantity  for  different  uses. — Journal  de  Chemie  MidiccUe, 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  ARNICA 
MONTANA,  LIN. 

BT  H.  TEB8MANN. 

The  reaction  of  pure  carbonate  oi  magnesia  on  an  infusion  of  arnica 
flowers,  and  the  assertion  by  Dr.  Thomson,  that  strychnine  may  be  detected 
in  the  flowers  of  the  amKo,  induced  Professor  Ffaff  *  to  engage  me  in  a  few 
experiments  on  this  therapeutic  agent  The  result  of  my  examination  I  beg 
leave  to  communicate. 

The  aqueous  infusion  of  flowers  of  arnica  reacts  as  an  acid ;  is  of  a  yeHow- 
farown  colour ;  and  has  at  first  a  bitter,  subsequently  a  strong  acrid  flavour, 
>vtiicli  is  persistent  in  the  throat.  Tmcture  of  galls  and  a  solution  of  tartrate  of 
potash  produce  no  change  in  the  solution ;  but  acetate  of  lead  and  protonitrate 
of  mercury  a  copious  whitish-yellow  predpitate.  Solution  of  gelatine  renders 
an  infhsion  of  arnica  very  turbid,  and  with  chloride  of  iron  it  yields  a  black 
precipitate ;  and  when  largely  diluted,  a  green  colour.  On  addition  of  pure  or 
carbonated  magnesia,  an  intena^  grsen  c^our  is  produced  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours.  As  the  gelatine  and  the  chloride  of  iron  had  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  tannin,  and,  indeed,  of  that  description  which  produces  a  green 
colour  with  the  salts  of  iron,  it  became  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
tfiimin  was  the  cause  of  the  green  colour  which  the  arnica  infusion  assumed 
on  tlie  addition  of  magnesia.  To  ascertain  this,  a  solution  of  catechu, 
which  contains  such  an  abundance  of  this  peculiar  tannin,  which  gives  a 
green  colour  to  iron,  and  a  solution  of  pure  tannin  in  distilled  water, 
were  decomposed  both  by  pure  and  carlxmated  magnesia,  but  no  change  of 
colour  took  place  in  eitiier  solution,  even  after  the  lapse  of  sevo^  days. 

The  property  of  gallic  add,  where  alkalies  are  present,  to  change  cdoor, 
to  enter  into  different  combinations,  and,  lastly,  to  become  converted  into 
idmic  acid,  under  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and  evolution  of  carbonic  add,  led 
to  the  presumption,  that  the  change  of  colour  produced  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tioQ  of  arnica  flowers  on  addition  of  magnesia,  depended  on  the  presence  of 
gallic  add.  An  aqueous  solution  of  gaDic  add,  on  addition  of  pure  or  car- 
bonated magnesia,  assumes,  first,  a  ydlow  colour,  then  becomes  yellowish- 
green,  and,  lastly,  on  standing  for  several  hours,  brownish-green.  The  f 


*  Dr.  V&S,  of  Kiel,  observes  in  a  lett^  to  me:  *'  Armca  flowers  is  one  of 
those  agents  whose  diemical  composition  and  therapeutic  powers,  whidi 
diqiend  on  the  former,  are  envdoped  in  obscurily.  Two  recent  notices  on 
this  drug  have  again  drawn  my  attention  to  this  sulgect :  the  one  treats  of 
a  remarkable  green  production  of  a  colour  taking  place  on  addition  of  mag- 
nesia to  an  inftudon  of  aniica<thi8  notice  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bernn 
Medical  Journal) ;  the  other  is  an  artide  in  a  Danish  monthly  medical  perio- 
dical in  whidi  h  is  stated  that  Thomson  has  detected  an  igasurate  of 
atrydudne  in  the  flowers  of  armca,  which  in  some  measure  explains  its 
modks  operandi  This  has  induced  me  to  engage  Mr.  Yersmann  in  an 
analysis  of  the  flowers  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  fl)rmer  phenomencHi 
and  to  test  tiie  correctness  of  the  latter  suspidous  assertion.  Hie  result  of 
thia  enquiry  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper."— £cKibr  ofRepertar,  qfPkarm. 
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appeaiaaioes  are  xnodiioed  if,  instead  of  pore  galUc  add,  a  nizlnve  of  gallic 
add  and  tannin  be  used.  If  we  attem|it  to  predpitate  the  tannin  from  a 
solution  of  arnica  flowers,  by  means  of  gelatine,  we  shall  never  succeed  so 
far  as  to  separate  the  tannin  from  the  gaUic  acid,  for  dther  the  gelatine  will 
be  defident  in  quantity,  or  a  portion  of  the  tannin  will  be  dissolved  by  the 
imavoidable  excess  of  gelatine,  rendering  a  perfect  separation  of  the  tannin 
i^m  the  gallic  add  impracticable.  It  is  cerUdnly  a  s£^er  phm  to  predpitate 
the  tannin  by  means  of  animal  membrane  which  I  made  use  of :  but  even 
after  standing  for  some  time,  chloride  of  iron  yet  produced  a  black  predpi- 
tate with  the  solution.  The  presence  of  gallic  add  in  flowers  of  arnica,  as 
previously  demonstrated  by  l^aff,  is  thus  confirmed ;  and  we  may  regard 
this  add  as  the  cause  of  tiiie  peculiar  green  discoloration  taking  place  on 
addition  of  pure  or  carbonated  magnesia  to  a  solution  of  arnica.  That  a 
liquid,  whence  the  tannin  has  been  removed  by  animal  membrane,  when 
diluted,  assumes  a  green  colour  on  adding  chloride  cf  iron,  is  no  decisive  proof 
<3i  the  absence  of  gallic  add.  The  yeUow  colour  of  the  fluid  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  bluish-black  turbidity  to  green,  as  several  experiments  proved, 
and  we,  moreover,  frequently  obtain  v^ry  different  results  Avith  the  same 
reagents,  where  the  circumstances  are  rather  different.  If  a  few  ^ps  of  a 
solution  of  gallic  acid  be  added  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  iron, 
a  green  turbidity  is  the  result ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron  be  added  to  a  diluted  solution  of  gallic  acid,  the 
turbidity  thence  arising  will  be  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  As  regards  I>r. 
Thomson's  observation,  that  the  flowers  of  arnica  contain  strychnine — ^the 
flavour  of  the  aqueous  solution  is,  in  this  case,  no  criterion,  for  the  tannin 
might  predpitate  the  strydinine,  and  then  the  intensely  bitter  taste  whidi 
strydmine  preserves,  even  when  diluted  to  one-miUionth  times  its  weight, 
would  be  lost.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  probable  quantity  of  strychmne 
contained  in  the  flowers  of  arnica,  one  pound  of  the  fresh  flowers  were  pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  slacked  lime,  and  exhsAisted  by  percola- 
tion with  spirit.  By  distillation  the  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  was  now 
driven  off.  and  the  residue  being  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  add, 
was  deprived  of  the  remaining  spirit  by  boiling.  This  residue  now  consisted 
of  a  ydlow-brown  fluid  and  a  yellow  green  soft  resin,  very  soluble  in  ether. 
The  fluid  was  separated  by  filtration  from  the  resin,  and  gave  no  evidence  of 
that  intense  bitter  taste  characterizing  the  most  minute  quantity  of  strych- 
nine ;  and  as  ammonia  produced  no  precipitate,  the  absence  of  the  alkaloid 
was  deddedly  proved. 

In  condusion  I  must  observe,  that  the  activity  of  the  flowers  of  arnica  does 
not  appear  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  but  rather  on  the  resin, 
which  is  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  acrid  flavour,  the  pungency 
remaining  for  a  long  time  on  the  palate. — Repertorium  der  Pharmade,  Baad 
XXXV.,  Heft  1. 

ON  THE  FEESENCE  OP  LIME  IN  VERATRINE. 

BT  H.  VERSMANN. 

Frequent  analysis  of  specimens  of  veratrine  have  proved  to  me  that  this 
drug  frequently  contains  not  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  lime,  and  I  there- 
fore advise  all  Pharmaceutists  to  test,  by  means  of  a  platina  spoon,  whether 
the  alkaloid  can  be  perfectly  dissipated.  As  lime  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  veratrine,  it  is  frequently  found  mixed  with  the  prepa- 
ration ;  it  not  only  improves  the  appearance  of  the  alkaloid,  but  even  pre- 
vents it  from  becoming  resinous  in  the  process  of  drying,  and  is  consequently 
frequently  left  purposely  in  the  specimen.  By  dissolving  veratrine  in  alcohol, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  filtering  off  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  predpitating  with  ammoniaj  the  veratrine  may  be  easily  purified  after 
removing  the  aXcohoL^BepertoriumJ  ur  die  Pharmade,  Band  zxxv.  Hell  I. 
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PECOMPOSITION  OF  CALOMEL  BY  ALMOND  SYRUP.' 

BT  T.  KALLHOFERT. 

I  BEG  leave  to  communicate  a  case  which  happened  to  me  lately,  and  must 
have  occurred  to  many  Pharmaceutists  and  Medical  men,  -who  by  no  means 
are  anxious  of  having  the  calomel  they  may  order  converted  into  cyanide  of 
mercury  by  means  of  almond  syrup.  A  quarter  of  a  year  ago  a  prescrip- 
tion was  laid  before  mc,  ordering  one  grain  of  calomel  to  be  added  to  3^  ot 
almond  syrup  and  Jj  of  infusion  of  the  linden  flowers.  I  had  scarcely  dis- 
pensed the  draught  when  the  medical  man  who  had  ordered  it,  brought  it  me 
back  again ;  saying,  I  must  have  made  some  error  in  the  preparation  of  it  as 
it  was  of  a  grey  colour  instead  of  being  white,  and  presented  a  black  sediment 
instead  of  a  white  sediment,  calomel.  Moreover,  the  whole  preparation  must 
have  imdergone  some  decomposition,  for  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  had  become  clear  above,  whilst  a  grey  flocculent  cheesy  sediment  had  been 
deposited  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  medical  man,  in  writing  his  pre- 
scription, had  forgotten  that  the  almond  syrup  is  made  of  bitter  almonds  j 
consequently,  that  the  prussic  acid  present  would  produce  cyanide  of  mercury, 
and  that  the  muriatic  acid  which  would  be  disengaged,  would  decompose  the 
draught — Repertoriumfiir  die  Pharmacies  Band  xxxv..  Heft  1. 

REVIEWS. 


A  Manual  or  Elementary  Chemistry;  Theoretical  and 
Practical.  By  George  Fownes,  Ph.D.,  Chemical  Lecturer 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  and  to  the  Phar* 
maceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  Small  8vo,  pp.  553.  London :  John  Churchill, 
Princes  Street ,  Soho, 

We  are  frequently  applied  to  by  correspondeivts  to  recommend 
a  good  work  on  Chemistry,  for  students  who  are  not  far  advanced 
in  the  science.  We  have  also  had  repeated  enquiries,  whether 
the  lectures,  delivered  at  Bloorasbury  Square,  are  likely  to  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Associates  in  the  country.  The  vo- 
lume before  us  furnishes  us  with  a  very  satisfactory  answer  ta 
both  these  questions.  It  is  the  most  concise  and  perspicuous 
work  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen,  and  may  be  considered  the 
**  Text-book  **  of  the  lectures  of  the  author  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societv.  It  does  not  supersede  the 
more  voluminous  and  extended  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  and 
Kane,  but  is  admirably  calculated  to  prepare  the  student  for  those 
more  elaborate  treatises  which,  without  some  preliminary  study» 
might  possibly  discourage  him  by  their  magnitude  and  compara- 
tive intricacy. 

As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Fownes  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  with 
which  he  explains  every  subject  which  comes  before  him ;  his 
strict  adherence  to  matter  of  fact,  and  avoidance  of  all  notions  of 
a  speculative  or  theoretical  nature.  His  Manual  of  Elementary 
Chemistry  possesses  precisely  the  same  merit,  and  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  capacity  and  improvement  of  the  class  of  students 
for  which  it  is  especially  designed.  The  following  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject : 
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Part  I.  Physics*  —  Of  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the 
Atmosphere  and  of  Gases  in  general :  Heat,  Light,  Magnetism, 
Electricity. 

Part  IF.  Chemistry  of  the  non-metallic  Elements. — Com- 
pounds formed  by  the  Union  of  the  non-metallic  Elements  among 
themselves.     On  the  general  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy. 

Part  III.     Chemistry  of  the  Metals*         * 

Part  IV.  Organic  Chemistry, — ^The  ultimate  Analysis  of 
Organic  Bodies.  Empirical  and  rational  Formulae.  Determination 
of  the  Density  of  the  vapours  of  volatile  Liquids.  Saccharine 
and  amylaceous  Substances,  and  the  Products  of  their  Alteration. 
Substances  more  or  less  allied  to  Alcohol.  Vegetable  Acids, 
Azotized  Organic  Principles  of  simple  Constitution,  The  Vegeto- 
Alkalisand  Allied  Bodies.  Organic  colouring  Principles.  Oils  and 
Fats.  Components  of  the  Animal  Body.  Products  of  the  destruc- 
tive Distillation  and  slow  putrefactive  Change  of  Organic  Matter. 

The  Appendix  contains  an  explanation  of  the  e(]uivalent  num- 
bers, several  very  useful  tables,  and  the  analysis  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Germany. 

The  wood-cuts,  which  are  well  executed  from  the  objects 
themselves,  represent  all  the  chemical  apparatus  described  in  the 
work,  and  the  forms  of  the  various  crystals. 

A  Dictionary  of  Terms  used  iv  Medicine,  and  the  Colla- 
teral Sciences.  By  R.  D.  Hobltn,  A.M  ,  Oxon.  Second 
Edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  Pp.. 394.  Small  8vo.  Sher- 
woodj  Gilbert f  ^  Piper. 

This  work  is  similar  in  design  to  Hooper's  Dictionary ;  but  it  is 
less  voluminous,  the  subjects  being  treated  more  briefly.  Its 
recommendation  over  the  last-named  work  consists  in  its  more 
portable  form  and  lower  price.  As  a  book  of  reference  for  the  sig- 
nification of  the  terms  used  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences, 
it  will  be  found  sufficiently  explicit ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  extent 
to  which  information  would  be  sought  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

BOOKS  RECBZVBD  FOR  RSVIEW. 


Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity.  By  Michael 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Reprinted  from  the 
'' Philosophical  Transactions  of  1838—1843;"  with  other 
Electrical  Papers  from  the  **  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^ 
and  Philosophical  Magazine."'  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  30. 
London  :  R.  ^  J.  E,  Taylor y  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street, 

Familiar  Letters  on  Chebiistry.  Second  Series.  The 
Philosophical  Principles  and  general  Laws  of  the  Science, 
By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Gardner,  M.D.  Small  8vo.  pp.  218.  London  : 
Taylor  ^  Walton. 
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Oar  readers  are  requested  to  coi'rect  the  following'  Erratum  in 
our  last  number,  page  154,  last  line,  for  Luke,  read  Mark. 

Patbnt  Meoicinb  Licbnce.-— We  inadTertently  misled  a  Correspondent  in 
our  last  number,  by  stating^  that  the  limits  of  the  tiropenny  post  extended  to 
three  miles  from  the  General  Post  Office.  This  was  formerly  tbe  case»  bat 
afterwards  the  twopenny  and  threepenny  posts  were  merged  into  one,  extend- 
ing aboat  ten  miles.  This  it  appears  was  the  limit  nlliidied  to  in  the  Medi- 
cine Stamp  Act;  bat  we  have  subsequently  been  informed  at  the  Stamp 
Office,  that  when  the  penny  postage  was  established  tbe  limit  was  extended 
to  twelve  miles  or  more.  A  map  may  be  seen  in  the  office  at  Somerset 
House,  in  which  the  line  is  marked. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Note  bt  Ma.  Richard  Phillips,  Juk. — In  the  last  number  of  this  journal 
I  offered  some  remarks  on  the  tests  for  separation  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
I  mentioned  that  of  separating  the  lime  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
liydrochlorate  of  ammonia  being  present.  Now,  an  accidental  source  of  error 
may  arise  in  this  process,  namely,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash,  as  usually 
sold,  often,  and  I  may  say  nearly  always,  contains  alumina,  which,  in  the 
process  I  have  referred  to,  would  be  precipitated  by  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  and  woi^ld  be  mistaken  for  lime.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  employ 
carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash,  formed  by  heating  to  redness  the 
bicarbonate,  both  of  which  are  free  from  the  above  impurity. 

Craig's  Court,  Oct.  22, 184A. 

E.  J.  (Doncaster). — The  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the.distillatio!V 
of  gpiritus  etheria  nitrici,  differs  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  process  has 
been  conducted.  Aldehyd,  and  acetic,  malic,  and  oxalic  acids,  are  sometimes 
produced. 

"  FiLius  EscuLAPir." — (1.)  The  electrotype  process  isexplained  by  the  theory 
of  electrolysis ;  it  depends  on  the  decomposition  of  a  metallic  salt  in  solution, 
by  an  electrical  current.  For  an  explanation  of  the  theory  see  any  modern 
work  on  systematic  Chemistry. — (2.)  The  translation  referred  to  would  not 
be  worth  the  space  it  would  occupy. 

X.  Y.  Z.— (1.)  See  vol.  iv.,  p,  48  of  this  journal. — (2.)  See  ditto,  p.  46. 
^S.)  As  much  essence  of  camphor  should  be  used  as  can  be  added  without 
rendering  the  water  turbid. — (4.)  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  injured  by  much 
exposure  to  the  air. 

G.  C.  B. — ( t.)  Tinned  iron  or  lead  pipes  would  answer  very  well. — (2. )  Iron 
or  slate.— (3.)  Earthenware. — (4.)  A  ^2  licence  is  required. — (5.)  Our 
Correspondent  must  judge  for  Himself. 

"Potash."— (1.)  We  have  had  no  experience  in  dyeing  ivory.— (2.)  We 
know  of  no  English  work  which  treats  on  plaster  spreading.— (3.;  Non- 
conducting substances  are  usually  brushed  over  with  plumbago,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  electrotype  process. 

J.  S.  S.  (Berkhamstead).— (1.)  Ammonia  is  said  to  be  without  action  on 
cantharadin.T-(2.)  Pereira  says,  •*  Alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  are 
the  best  solvents  of  euphorbium." 
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"  Amator  Scibntije."— (1.)  Hydrated  oxide  of  lead  -<«.)  Certaialy.^(3.) 
Refer  to  some  work  on  Chemistry ;  an  explanation  would  occupy  too  madi 
space  here.— (4.)  If  the  water  be  pure,  the  solution  will  be  clear. — (5.)  Rec- 
tifisd  spirit  of  wioe  is  alcohol,  with  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  water.  Alcohol 
jttay  be  considered  a  hydrate  of  ether.— (6.)  The  process  is  similar  to  that  for 
caostic  potash. — (7.)  Hydrocyanic  acid  causes  no  precipitate  in  solution  of 
aolpbate  of  iron,  because  sulphuric  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  bases  than 
hydrocyanic. — (8.)  Cyanide  of  potassium  does  cause  a  precipitate  whea 
added  to  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  because,  in  this  case,  there  is  a  double 
decomposition*  and  an  insoluble  product  formed;-— (9.)  Most  of  the  oil  of 
rosemary  of  commerce  is  imported  from  abroad;  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

J.  P.  & — (1.)  We  think  the  words  must  bare  been  incorrectly  copied  from 
the  prescription. — (2.)  Cinnabar  of  antimony  is  another  name  for  vermilion, 
it  having  been  origioaily  obtained  ss  a  residuary  product  in  the  preparation 
of  butter  of  antimony,  from  corrosive  sublimate  and  suiphuret  of  antimoay* 

J.  K.  V. — Liebig's  AgricuUurtU  Chemittry, 

G.  D.  should  consult  a  medical  man. 

"  Ax  Apprentice." — Mr.  Fowues's  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  See 
page  240. 

X.  X. — (1.)  We  gave  a  formula  for  ink,  in  vol.  ii.,  page  553.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  which  is  better  adapted  for  steel  pens ;  but  should  be 
glad  to  receive  information  from  any  Correspondent  on  this  subject— (2.)  For 
the  Art  of  Bronzing,  we  must  refer  X.  X.  to  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts, 
page  190  to  194. 

A.  P.  S.  (JuvBKis)* — Lavender  Watbr — Dissolve  three  or  four  drachms  of 
English  oil  of  lavender  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
essence  of  ambergris  and  nusk,  with  a  little  otto  of  roses,  essence  of  berga- 
mot,  &c.  to  the  taste.  £au  de  Coloons— Spirits  of  wine*  one  pint;  oil  of 
neroli,  twenty  drops ;  cedrat,  half  a  drachm  ;  rosemary,  fifteen  drops ;  ber- 
gamot  and  lemon,  of  each  one  drachm  ;  origanum,  six  drops ;  citrin,  one 
drachm  ;  can  de  meliss  des  Carmes,  two  ounces.  The  proportions  may  be 
varied  to  suit  the  taste. 

"  Scrutator." — We  have  forwarded  the  letter  to  the  party  concerned* 

G. — Carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread*. 

"  An  Apprenticr"  (York).— (1.)  See  voLtii.  pp.24,  143,  192,  341.— 
(2.)  SeUcta  k  Prescriptis — (3.)  To  detect  flour  in  honey,  dissolve  it  in  boil- 
ing water,  and,  when  cold,  add  a  f%w  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will 
give  a  blue  colour  if  starch  be  present. 

A  Membbb"  inquires  how  Vincbk  sem.  Colcbici  is  made  by  the  wholesale 
druggists?.  Probably  like  the  tincture,  with  the  substitution  of  wine  for 
spirit. 

*•  Alpha,"  A.  P.  S.— The  Spring.  Apply  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
giving  name  and  address. 

**  A  Wellwisher"  wants  a  recipe  for  Essence  of  Spruce  ? 

A.  P.  S.  (Oct  19).-— We  have  never  seen  a  formula  for  cold  cream  without 
rose-water,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  cold  cream  mouldy, 

**  Amicus"  is  referred  to  The  Forceps,  a  work  professing  to  treat  of  all  mat* 
ters  relating  to  the  teeth.    We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  good  tuccedaneunu 

**  Amator  Fidblitatis." — ^We  are  fully  impressed  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  have  never  lost  sight  of  it  since  the  establish- 
.ment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  cannot  fail  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of,  by  raising  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  our  body«  and 
thus  entitling  us  to  the  protection  of  the  Qovemment* 
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J.  E. — Acetum  Scillae  P.  L,  occasionally  throws  down  a  slight  deposit,  in 
other  respects  it  does  not  change  materially  by  keeping. 

ire  faithfully  the  prescription  of  a 
3  in  the  prescription,  it  is  bis  duty 
the  mistake  be  one  which  would 
)  found,  tbe  Chemist  must  use  his 
No  capricious  deriation  from  a 


A.  B.  C. — A  Chemist  is  bound  to  prepare  faithfully  the  prescription  of  a 
Physician.  If  be  should  observe  a  mistake  in  the  prescription,  it  is  bis  duty 
to  wait  on  tbe  prescriber,  if  possible.  If  the  mistake  be  one  which  would 
endanger  life,  and  the  prescriber  cannot  be  found,  tbe  Chemist  must  use  his 
own  discretion  so  as  to  prevent  danger.  No  capricious  deviation  from  a 
prescription  is  justifiable. 

**  Censor." — Precipitated  chalk,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a  more  pure 
article  than  creta  preparata,  and  we  presume  that  it  may  be  used  with  pro- 
priety in  misturee  crelae.— (2.)  Gray's  Supplement  is  out  of  print— (3.)  A 
new  edition  of  it  is  likely  soon  to  appear,  revised  and  improved  by  Mr. 
Redwood. 

"  Warwick."— -(1.)  We  have  never  seen  tbe  work.— (2.)  We  have  no 
wish  to  see  it,  or  to  know  who  is  tbe  publisher.— (3.)  Yes. 

E.  A.— (1.)  Di-uggists's  Price  Book,  by  W.  Forbes,  sold  by  Baiss,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  126,  Lower  Thames  Street.— (2.)  For  Chilblains,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine is  a  good  application,  or  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  in  vinegar.  For 
broken  chilblains  ung.  byd.  nit.  oxyd. 

A.  P.  S.  and  X.  y.Z.— Honey  Water  :  R  01.  Santali.  flav.  m.  xx. ;  Tinct. 
Moscbi  Jiiss. ;  Ess.  Bergam.  Jiiss. ;  01.  Caryoph.  3v. ;  01.  Lavand.  Ang.  3v. ; 
Aquae  Rosas  Oij.  j  Aqua  fl.  Aurant  Oij. ;  Sp.  Vini  R.  Cong.    Mix  and  filter. 

"Amicus  Inquiscus."— (1.)  See  the  leading  article  of  this  number.— 
(2.)  The  young  man  is  not  compelled  to  join  the  Society.— (3.)  If  he  join 
it,  he  must  pass  an  examination. — (4.)  Defaulters  may  be  readmitted  on 
payment  of  arrears  and  a  small  fine. 

"A  Mebiber" (Stockton)  has  not  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  be 
detected  the  impurity  which  be  complains  of,  consequently  bis  statement  is 
not  sufficiently  substantiated  for  publication. 

N.  H.  is  desirous  for  the  Chemists  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Drapers, 
In  combining  to  close  their  shops  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  evening,  in  order 
to  allow  the  young  men  more  time  for  study. 

"  JuvENis."  W.  A.— Next  month. 

PmjLA  Hyd.  Chloridi  Co.— Several  Correspondents  have  alluded  to  the 
use  of  castor  oil  as  a  vehicle  for  this  pill.  We  have  tried  it,  and  find  that 
tt  answers  remarkably  well. 

TiNCTtfRB  OF  BucHU.--Buchu  lesvcs.  |ij ;  proof  spirit,  5xvj.  Macerate 
aevcn  days  (P.  E.  1839).  v      ^  x-        o    j 

^R.  Baker.— We  have   forwarded 
ly  to  the  remainder,  not  knowing  M 

*  Egomet."— See  vol.  ii.,  page  481. 


Mr. Baker.— We  have   forwarded  tbe  first  half  of  the  letter:  cannot 
reply  to  the  remainder,  not  knowing  Mr.  Baker's  address. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street. 
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COUNTER  PRACTICE. 

When  compiling  the  Sketch  op  the  Pbogbsss  of  Phabbcact 
IN  Gbeat  Britain,  which  was  intended  as  an  Historical  Intro* 
BUCTION  to  this  journal,  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  at  what  period 
the  Chemists  began  to  give  advice  across  the  counter,  and  for 
this  purpose  consulted  a  yariety  of  old  works,  pamphlets,  and 
documents  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  libraries.  But  on 
this  subject,  and  even  respecting  the  date  at  which  the  body 
originated^  the  evidence  is  not  very  conclusive  and  satisfactory. 
We  were  enabled  to  trace  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  about 
the  period  of  the  Dispensaries  of  1696,  which  were  established 
by  the  Physicians  as  a  means  of  obtaining  medicines  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  thus  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the  Apothecaries 
on  medical  practice*.  At  this  time,  and  in  fact  as  lata  as  the 
year  1790,  it  was  contended  by  some  persons,  that  even  the 
Apothecaries  had  no  right  or  qualification  to  prescribe.  It  was 
said, 

"  The  compounding  of  medicines  prescribed,  and  knowing  why  they  are 
prescribed,  are  two  diflferent  things  :  one  is  an  ordinary  habitual  tiling,  the 
other  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
judged  of  unless  by  one  who  understands  the  natural  history  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  mechanism  and  operations  of  nature. 
These  are  heights  of  knowledge  at  which  few  Apothecaries  airive." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Apothecaries  disputed  the  right  of  the 
Chemists  to  practise  Pharmacy;  and  in  1794  they  formed  an 
Association  for  the  pivpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  ^'  the  encroach* 
ment  which  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  had  of  late  years  made 
upon  the  profession  of  the  Apothecary,  by  vending  pharmaceutic 

preparations,  and  compounding  the  prescriptions  of  Physicians.'* 

■  ■    '        ■  ■  <   .      ■      '        ■  ■ ..    I  ■       I     II ,   I    ,    ■  I. 

*  Historical  Sketch,  pp.  14—18. 
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Another  object  of  this  Association  was  '^  to  restrain  ignorant  and 
unqualified  persons  from  practi^ng  (medicine)  at  all.'' 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  this  innovation 
of  the  Draggistfi  is  '^  a  national  evil  of  no  smadl  magnitude ;"  that 
from  ignorance  and  fraudulent  motives  they  make  mistakes  and 
supply  drugs  which  are ''  mere  offals ;"  and  that  they  '^  add  pretended 
medical  advice  to  erroneous  medical  compositions.''  This  is  tiie 
first  distinct  and  direct  evidence  which  we  have  been  able  to  find 
of  the  existence  of  counter  practice  among  the  Druggists.  But 
it  is  probable  tiiat  the  practice  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground 
for  some  time  previously,  since  it  is  mentioned  at  the  above  period 
as  a  common  occurrence. 

When  the  Apothecaries  united  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  this  innovation,  their  chi«f  complaint  had  reference  to  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions  by  Chemists,  while  the  cmmier 
practice  was  adverted  to  as  an  abuse  so  palpable  as  scarcely  to 
merit  an  argument.  But  by  this  time  the  Chemists  had  become 
too  important  and  powerful  a  body  as  dispensers  of  medicine  to  be 
90  easily  driven  frt>m  the  field,  and  whatever  mig^t  have  been  the 
effect  of  an  attack,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the  medical  question, 
the  result  of  the  sweeping  measures  which  were  attempted,  was  a 
fiiilure,  and  tiie  Chemists  not  only  maintained  tiieir  ground  as 
dispensers  of  medicine,  but  continued  to  give  advice  across  the 
counter  without  restraint. 

This  practice  has  ^ven  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  objected  to  by  medical  men  may  be 
dearly  understood  by  the  following  illustration  :-— 

A  blacksmith  is  sent  for  to  repair  a  steam-engine,  with  the 
eojistruetion  of  which  he  is  unacquainted.  In  his  endeavours  to 
put  it  in  order  he  seriously  injures  it,  and  the  maker,  who  comes 
to  his  assistance,  has  more  trouble  in  rectifying  the  blunders  than 
he  would  have  had  in  making  a  new  engine.  The  blacksmith 
tnight  have  been  quite  competent  to  grease  the  wheelsf,  clean  the 
bolts,  or  make  the  screws ;  but  he  does  not  understand  the  con* 
struetion  and  functions  of  a  complicated  machine* 
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The  human  frame  is  a  machine  more  complicated  than  a  steam- 
engine,  and  any  person  who  undertakes  to  repair  a  derangement  of 
its  functions,  ought  to  he  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  him,  and  should  do  nothing  unless  he  possess  sufficient 
knowledge  to  guard  against  danger.  The  Chemist  and  Druggist 
may  be  quite  competent  to  administer  an  aperient  draught,  but  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking  to  manage  a  case  of  enteritis. 
He  may  be  competent  to  prepare  a  rhubarb  mixture,  and  calculate 
the  dose  with  which  he  may  reHere  a  patient  whose  bowels  are 
slightly  relaxed ;  but  if  he  attempt  to  cure  dysentery,  cholera,  or 
nephritis,  he  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  To  revert  to  the 
illustration,  he  may  safely  "  grease  the  wheels  of  the  machine," 
but  has  no  business  to  undertake  any  substantial  repairs  when  it 
is  out  of  order. 

Those  who  advocate  a  theoretical  and  utopiian  system  of  perfec- 
tion, assert,  that  no  Chemist  ought  under  any  circumstances  to 
prescribe  or  give  advice  in  the  most  trifling  cases,  and  that  the 
administration  of  medicine  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
medical  practitioners  ;  that  all  the  individuals  in  each  department 
of  the  profession  ought  to  be  fully  qualified^  and  that  the  public 
should  adhere  strictly  to  the  line  of  demarcation  created  by  this 
division  of  labour.  This  would  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  medical 
legislation.  But  how  does  it  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  condition  of  the  profession  itself,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
public  ?  We  have  no  wish  to  make  any  remark  at  all  discourteous 
to  the  profession,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  than  even  doctors  some- 
times disagree,  and  differ  very  materially  not  only  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  but  also  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  a  fact 
which  proves  that  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  is  not  based 
upon  fixed  and  unerring  principles,  but  is  in  some  instances 
involved  in  no  littie  obscurity.  The  public  know  very  well  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  are  aware  that  valuable  remedies  have  not 
un&equentiy  been  discovered  by  quacks  and  other  persons  not  in 
the  profession.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  control  the  prejudices 
of  patients;  and  not  only  the   Chemists,   but  Hydropathists, 

s2 
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Homoeopaths,  and  Quacks  and  Impostors  of  every  description 
enjoy  a  certain  proportion  of  the  confidence  of  the  public,  in  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  said  with  much  propriety  in  favour  of  qualified 
practitioners. 

Moreover,  the  members  of  the  profession  do  not  all  adhere  to  the 
division  of  labour  prescribed,  but  some  of  them  even  put  an  end 
to  the  distinction  between  themselves  and  the  Druggists  by 
becoming  shopkeepers. 

In  the  same  street  may  be  seen  two  shops,  fitted  up  exactly 
alike.  The  windows  of  each  are  adorned  with  coloured  show- 
bottles,  cut  smelling-bottles,  medicine-chests,  tooth-brushes,  and 
perchance  a  few  proprietary  medicines.  One  of  these  shops 
belongs  to  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  licentiate 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  (M.R.C.S.,  and  L.A.C.) ;  the  other 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  who  is  probably  a 
member  of  no  society  (M.N.S.),  and  who  is  not  obliged  by  law 
to  know  the  difference  between  jalap  and  rhubarb,  much  less  to 
distinguish  fungus  haematodes  from  a  cancer,  or  peripneumonia  from 
pleurisy.  Both  these  establishments  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
"  doctors'  shops."  The  proprietor  of  each  is  presumed  to  know  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  articles  in  which  he  deals,  and  the  diploma 
of  the  Apothecary  is  looked  upon  by  the  poorer  classes  more  as 
a  symptom  of  a  longer  bill  than  as  a  test  of  higher  qualification. 

We  are  told  that  in  some  populous  districts  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Apothecary  and  the  Druggist  scarcely  exists,  and  a  kind 
of  competition  prevails  which  is  ruinous  to  both  parties.  The 
Apothecary,  being  a  professional  man,  and  making  Pharmacy 
subservient  to  Medical  Practice^  is  satisfied  with  a  small  profit  on 
the  retail  part  of  his  business,  and  obtains  a  reputation  for  cheap 
physic ;  while  the  Chemist,  depending  for  his  living  upon  the  sale 
of  his  medicines,  and  making  counter  practice  subservient  to  this 
object,  keeps  his  connexion  together  by  giving  advice  gratis. 
Thus  each  takes  away  the  legitimate  business  of  the  other.  The 
Apothecary  possessing  the  superior  qualification,  claims  the  right 
of  practising  Pharmacy  as  well  as  Medicine^  to  any  extent  that 
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snits  Ilim ;  the  Chemist,  possessing  no  legal  qualification  or  pro- 
tection, defends  himself  in  the  best  way  he  can,  by  trenching  on 
the  province  of  the  Apothecary.  Although  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  Apothecaries  and  Chemists  of  the  first  class,  the  abuse 
exists  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  mislead  the  public,  especially  the 
poorer  classes,  who  think  one  "doctor's  shop"  as  good  as  another. 

But  the  difficulty  does  not  end  here.  Many  persons  who  are 
quite  aware  of  the  difference  between  an  Apothecary  and  a  Che- 
mist, object  to  calling  in  a  medical  man  on  every  trivial  occasion. 
They  resort  to  their  own  nostrums  and  family  receipts,  and  in  the 
application  of  these  remedies  the  Chemist  is  sometimes  consulted, 
not  as  a  medical  man,  but  as  a  person  who,  from  his  constant 
manipulation  of  medicines,  is  supposed  to  know  something  about 
their  effects.  The  Chemists  being  under  no  legal  jurisdiction, 
and  having  until  lately  been  destitute  even  of  a  conventional 
government  among  themselves,  each  individual  has  had  no  guide 
but  his  own  discretion  to  regulate  the  extent  to  which  he  should 
follow  up  this  counter  practice,  and  it  would  have  been  surprising 
if,  under  these  circumstances,  some  had  not  carried  it  further  than 
strict  propriety  could  justify. 

The  public  must  be  considered  chiefly  responsible  for  any  evil 
which  may  result  from  this  practice,  as  those  Chemists  who  ar^ 
the  most  anxious  to  avoid  it  find  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  with- 
out offending  their  customers.  A  refusal  to  recommend  a  simple 
remedy  is  in  some  cases  construed  into  incivility  or  indifference, 
in  others  to  absolute  stupidity ;  and  patients  will  scarcely  believe 
that  a  man  possessing  an  ordinary  share  of  common  sense,  and 
having  been  many  years  in  business  as  a  Chemist,  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  ordinary  medicines  to  which  they 
often  themselves  resort,  without  any  advice  at  all. 

Notwithstanding  this  inconvenient  prejudice  in  his  favour,  the 
Chemist  labours «  under  great  disadvantages,  for  if  his  advice 
happen  to  prove  prejudicial  in  any  case,  care  is  taken  to  publish 
all  the  particulars ;  but  if  a  medical  man  were  to  have  the  same 
misfortune,  it  would  be  passed  over  in  silence.     On  the  other  hand^ 
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nothing  is  said  abont  the  cases  in  which  Chemists  uSasA  relief; 
while  medical  men  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  details  of 
their  cures  before  learned  societies^  and  puUishing  them  in  the 
joun^. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Chemists  are  sometimes  successful  in 
their  practice  and  sometimes  otherwise.  1£  their  success  pre- 
ponderates over  their  failures,  the  public  derire  the  benefit,  and 
the  members  of  the  profession  suffer  a  hardship  in  being  deprived 
of  a  share  of  the  remuneration  to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
qualified  practitioners  who  have  undergone  an  expensive  educa- 
tion. K,  however,  the  fulures  of  the  Chemists  preponderate  over 
their  success,  and  slight  ailments  are  aggravated  by  them  into 
serious  maladies,  the  members  of  the  profession  have  no  right  to 
complain,  as  their  harvest  is  thereby  increased. 

It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  the  counter  practice  of  the 
Chemists  is  beneficial  to  the  public  and  injurious  to  the  profession, 
or  whether  it  is  injurious  to  the  public  by  givmg  rise  to  more  em- 
ployment for  the  profession.  If  it  be  so  injurious  to  the  public  as 
we  are  sometimes  told  it  is,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  dbinterest- 
edness  of  those  who  so  strenuously  advocate  the  abolition  of  a 
practice  which,  by  their  own  showing,  is  beneficial  to  themselves 
•by  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  the  total  amount  of  illness 
from  which  their  income  is  derived.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
our  brethren  follow  this  example  of  disinterestedness,  and  volun- 
tarily withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  an  office  for  which  their 
education  does  not  qualify  them,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent^ 
and  by  following  which,  in  our  opinion,  they  materially  injure 
their  dispensing  and  retail  business  by  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
medical  men  and  inducing  Apothecaries  to  sell  drugs. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  establishing  a  boundary 
line  between  the  province  of  the  Apothecary  and  that  of  the 
Chemist;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  this  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  some  concessions 
must  be  made  on  both  sides,  and  that  more  advantage  may  be 
gsuned  by  a  mutual  accommodation  and  arrangement  between  the 
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patties  conoemedy  than  bj  any  sudden  reyolution  brought  about 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  even  if  this  were  practicable.  A  medical 
man  would  not  attempt  to  cure  a  chronic  disorder  of  long  standing 
with  a  single  dose  of  medicine,  neither  is  it  judicious  in  medical 
reformers  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  at  one  fell  swoop  an  innova- 
tion which  has  existed  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

We  have  always  contoadad  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  the 
Members  of  our  body  to  become  Medical  Practitioners,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  our  brethren  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
judicious  restraint  v^n  themsdves,  in  counter  practice,  which 
would  prove  that  legal  restraint  in  this  respect  is  unnecessary. 
The  Phabmaceutigai^  Socisty  has  never  claimed  for  its 
Members  the  "  privilege"  of  visiting  patients,  and  every  opportu- 
nity has  been  taken  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution, 
even  in  those  trivial  cases  which  may  appear  not  to  demand 
medical  aid.  The  attention  of  the  Members  has  been  directed 
to  Pharmaceutical  subjects,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  the 
Council  to  encourage  an  adherence  to  those  pursuits  which  are 
especially  our  province,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  which  we  may 
hope  to  raise  our  professional  character. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  it  will  be  considered  as  much 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chennst  to  become  an 
irregular  Medical  Practitioner,  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  a 
Phyncian  to  practise  Pharmacy.  JLegcd  restrictions^  token  opposed 
to  pubKcprefudice,  wiU  cdways  be  evaded;  but  improved  education^ 
and  the  moral  influence  of  a  properly  reguUUed  Pharmaceutical 
j9utitution  over  its  members  will  be  found  a  more  effectual 
restraint  than  a  stringent  but  inoperative  Act  of  Parliament 
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TRANSACTIONS 

or 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTEACT  OF  A  LECTURE 

UPOir  THS 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STRUCTaRE  OF  THE  LEECH, 

PELIYEBED  BEFORE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FHARMACETJTXCAL  SOCIETT. 

BY  H.  LETHEBY,  M.B., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Comparatiye  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
lioudon  Hospital. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  adverting  to  the  position  which 
the  leech  occupies  in  the  animal  kingdom,  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Annelida,   the  first    class  of  the  sub-kingdom 
Articulata  or  Homogangliata.     This  class,  which  includes  the 
worms  properly  so  called,  has  been  divided  into  four  orders,  one 
of  which,  the  Annelida  suctoria,  is  principally  composed  of  the 
family  Htrudinea  or  leeches  :  they  are  known  by  their  having  a 
soft,  naked,  segmented  body,  terminated  at  each  extremity  by  a 
prehensile  sucking  disc.    The  anterior  one  has  the  mouth  in  its 
centre,  and  may  or  may  not  be  armed  with  teeth.    The  intestinal 
canal  is  sacculated.     They  have  red  blood,  which  is  kept  circu- 
lating, or  rather  undulating,  by  the  pulsation  of  four  longitudinal 
vessels.    Their  respiration  is  cuticular.   The  nervous  system  con- 
sists of  a  brain  and  ventral  chain  of  ganglia.     They  have  from 
two  to  ten  eyes,  situated  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior 
segments.    They  are  reproduced  by  ova,  and  the  sexes  are  com- 
bined.    The  family  may  be  divided  into  eight  genera :  thus. 
Genus  1.  Clepsine,  (Sav,),  Erpohdellce  spec*  (Lam.),  Glossopora 
(Johnson),  Glossobdella  (BI.).    Body  composed  of  76  seg- 
ments.   Eyes  2,  4,  6,  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines.    Jaws 
reduced  to  three  folds,  without  teeth. 
Genus  2.  —  Hjemopis  (Sav.),    Hirudo  sanguisuga  (Lam.  and 
Johnson),  Hippohdella  j(Bl.).     Body  composed  of  98  seg- 
ments.    Eyes  10,  disposed  in  a  curved  line ;    six  on  the 
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first  segmenty  two  on  the  third,  and  two  on  the  sixth.   Jaws 
tolerably  large,  not  compressed;  having  about  15  blunt, 
flattened,  and  loose  teeth. 
OenuB  3^ — SANoiriscjoA  (Sav.),  latrohdella  (Bl.).     Body  com" 
posed  of  about  100  segments.   Eyes  10,  arranged  as  in  the 
preceding.      Jaws  large,  well  developed,  compressed  late- 
rally, and  bearing  about  80  sharp  firmly-implanted  teeth. 
Oenus  A.  —  Limkatis  (Moq.  Tand.),  Bdella,  (Sav.).      Body 
composed  of  98  segments.     Eyes  8,  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle ;   six  on  the  first  segment,  and  two  on  the  third. 
Jaws  hard  aud  oval,  but  without  teeth. 
Oenus  5. — Aulastoma  (Moq.  Tand.).     Body  composed  of  95 
segments.     Eyes  10,  disposed  in  a  curved  line ;  the  four 
posterior  being  smaller  and  more  isolated       Jaws  reduced 
to  a  multitude  of  little  folds,  without  teeth. 
Oenus  6. — Nephelis  (Sav.),  Erpobdella  (BL),  Heluo  (Oken). 
Body   composed  of  about  100  segments.     Eyes  8,  very 
distinct;  the  four  anterior  disposed  semicircularly  on  the 
first  segment,   the    other    four  on  the  third,  either  in  a 
transverse  or  longitudinal  direction.     JawS  reduced  to  three 
distinct  folds,  without  teeth. 
Genus! , — Piscicola  (Lam.,  Moq. Tand.), ^TesmocAam  (Sav.), 
Ichthyobdella    (Bl.).      Body   composed  of    innumerable 
segments.      Eyes  4,  8,  not  distinct.      Jaws  reduced   to 
three  ridges,  without  teeth. 
Genus  8. — Albione  (Sav.),  Pentobdella  (Leach,  Bl.).     Body 
composed  of  58, 63,  Q5  segments,  more  or  less  tuberculated. 
Eyes  8,  disposed  in  a  transverse  line.     Jaws  reduced   to 
three  points,  hardly  visible,  and  without  teeth. 
Such  are  the  several  genera  of  the  family  ffirudinea,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  genus  Sanguisuga,  or  blood-sucking  leech^ 
is  the  only  one  of  the  eight  whose  jaws  are  capable  of  wounding 
the  skin :  it  therefore  becomes  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance how  to  distinguish  these;  and  the  lecturer  stated,  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  Sanguisuga  may  be  known  by  one  or  both  of 
two  characters.     They  have  a  continuous  longitudinal  stripe  of 
.a  yellow  or  orange  colour  along  each  margin  or  side  of  the  body ; 
and  secondly,  when  the  abdomen  is  of  a  lighter  tint,  there  should 
always  be  two  lateral  black  stripes — one  running  down.on  either 
side.     Every  leech  that  did  not  present  these,  which  may  be 
called  generic  characters,  should  be  rejected.     A  careful  exami- 
nation of  a  great  number  of  leeches  which  have  from  time  to 
.time  reached  our  markets,  had  led  the  lecturer  to  divide  the  genus 
Sanguisuga  into  seven  species,  which  are  more  or  less  valuable 
as  remedial  agents :  thus, 
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¥m.  Species  1.  SakguIsuoa 

MEDiciVALis  (SaT«,  Moq. 
Tand.,  Brandt).  Hirudo 
medicinalis  (Linn.  MnK 
Cuv.  Car.  Johnson).  Sang- 
sue  midicinale grise  (Bl.), 
Hirudo  offidnalisy  (  Derh.) 
0Ze2  English  or  speckled 
a  /«ecA.      Hamburgh  grey^ 

or  Russian  leech.  (Fig.l). 
Characters: — Back  dark 
olive,  and  sometinnes 
almost  black  or  brown, 
with  six  well-marked 
orange  or  rusty  yellow 
longitudinal  bands  —  two 
being  quite  marginal*  and 
the  other  four  dorsal ;  of 
these  four  the  two  outer 
are  generally  interrupted 
at  regular  intervals  by 
very  black  spots  or  dashes, 
and  frequently  similar 
but  smaller  markings  are 
seen  on  the  two  inner 
bands,  Bellp  dirty  yel- 
lowish,or  light  olive  green, 
spotted  more  or  less  with 
black  (fig.  1 , 6),  sometimes 
so  thickly  as  to  leave  but 
an  occasional  mark  of 
green  (fig.  1,  a);  when 
the  spots  are  fewer  in 
number,  they  are  clustered 
along  the  margin  of  the 
abdomen  so  as  to  form 
an  irregular  black  stripe« 
SANGUisuQA  MEDICINALIS.  Tbis  is  the  most  valuable 

of  our  commercial  leeches,  drawing  a  large  quantity  fof  blood 
quickly  and  easily.  It  fetches  in  the  market  at  thisftime  18«. 
per  100 ;  it  is  imported,  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  from  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c. ;  it 
was  formerly  collected  in  our  own  marshes,  but  from  the  combi- 
nation of  two  circumstances,  a  large  demand  and  a  destruction 
of  its  haunts  by  an  improved  system  of  drainage,  it  is  now  nearly, 
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if  not  quite  extinct^  and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  difficulty  isa 
naturalizing  the  imported  specimens* 

Species  2.,  Sanguisuga  chlorogaster,  (Brandt),  is  now  and 
then  met  with  among  the  speckled  leeches  from  Russia ;  it  has 
a  back  coloured  exactly  like  the  preceding,  but  the  belly  is  of  a 
brighter  green  tint»  freckled  with  numerous  small  brownish 
red  spots.  It  was  first  described  by  Brandt  as  occurring  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  appears  to  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  the  S. 
medicinalis. 

Species  3.,  Sargvjsuga 
OFFICINALIS,  (Sav.,  Moq. 
Tanid.,  Brandt).  Strnffvisuga 
meridionalis,  (Risso).  Sang^ 
sue  viedicinale  verte^  (Bl.)* 
Hirudo  officinalis^  (Greiger). 
Hirudo  provindalisy  (Ca- 
rena).  Hamburgh  and 
French  green  leech,  (Fig. 
2.)  Characters  : —  Back 
brownish  olive-green,  with 
six  yellow  or  reddish  longi- 
tudinal bands,  the  two  mar- 
ginal and  the  two  central 
being  the  most  evident,  while 
the  intermediate  ones  are 
rarely  continuous  or  so  well 
marked,  and  the  spots  or 
dashes  which  occur  upon 
them  at  regular  intervals, 
appear  to  be  made  up  of 
smaller  dots, which  give  them 
a  ragged  outline.  Belfy 
light  dirty  pea-green,  or 
sometimes  yellowish  green, 
quite  free  from  spots,  but 
exhibiting  the  two  lateral 
black  stripes.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  species  in 
commerce,  one  being  col- 
lected in  the  central  parts 
of  Europe,  and  called  the 
German  or  Hamburgh 
green ;  it  is  the  largest  and 
best,  fetching  at  this  time  15*.  per  100.  The  other  variety  is 
collected  in  the  more  southern  countries,  and  is  known  as  the 
French  or  Spanish  green  ;  they  are  of  less  value,  rarely  mak- 
ing more  than  lis.  per  100;  they  are  of  small  size,  and  very 
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unhealthy  from  a  fraud  which  the  natives  are  guilty  of  before 
exporting  them,  that  is  of  filling  them  out  with  blood  so  as  to 
improve  their  appearance,  and  make  them  look  larger ;  they  are 
consequently  very  indisposed  to  bite,  and  must  be  kept  some 
time  in  the  importer's  ponds  before  they  are  saleable. 

TjQ  Species  4,,   Sanguisuga 

iNTEaRUPTA,  (Moq.  Tand., 
^T2iudi),Sangsue  intenompue 
(Audouin).  Sangsue  mar* 
gueteey(Bl).  The  interrupted 
Gibraltar  green^  or  Morocco 
leech.  (Fig.  3).  Characters: — 
Back  of  a  beautiful  pea  or 
grass  green ;  sometimes  in  the 
smaller  varieties  it  has  an 
ochre  or  brownish  tint.  The 
two  marginal  bands  yellow, 
broad,  and  well  marked,  but 
the  dorsal  so  interrupted  as 
to  be  indicated  only  by  a  suc- 
cession of  spots,  which  occur 
at  about  every  fifth  ring.  The 
two  central  rows  are  of  a  bright 
orange  colour,  while  the  two 
external  and  parallel  spots  on 
each  side  are  black,  the  in- 
nermost being  fringed  with 
yellow.  Belly  generally  of  a 
duller  green,  spotted  or  un- 
spotted, to  the  two  marginal 
black  bands  are  always  well 
marked.  These  leeches  are 
collected  in  Morocco,  where 
they  yield  a  large  revenue  to 
the  emperor,  and  are  exported 
by  way  of  Gibraltar.  They 
frequently  run  of  large  size, 
are  of  good  quality,  and  fetch 
about  14*.  per  100. 

SANGUISUGA  INTERRUPTA.  SpcciesS,,       SaNGUISUGA 

VERB  ANA,  (Moq.  Tand.,  Brandt,  Carena).  Sanguisuga  carena, 
(Risso).  Sangsue  medicinale  de  verbano,  (Bl).  Sangsue  du  Lac 
Majeur,  (Audouin).  Characters : — Back  deep  dirty  green,  with 
the  two  lateral  or  marginal  bands  rusty  yellow ;  along  the  middle  of 
the  back  there  is  a  double  row  of  longitudinal  ochre  yellow  stripes, 
each  stripe  running  for  the  space  of  three  rings  ;  the  back  also 
exhibits  a  series  of  black  transverse  bands,*  which  occur  about 
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every  6th  ring.  Belly  brownish  green ,  either  without  spots,  or 
very  small  ones.  This  leech  is  common  in  some  of  the  Italian 
lakes ;  it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  reached  our  fnarket,  and 
from  what  I  can  learn,  ii  is  of  bad  quality. 

Speciesd,,  Sanguisuga  obscura  (Moq.Tand).  Sangme  Noire 
(Bl).  Back  either  dark  rusty  brown,  or  black,  with  the  central 
dorsal  bands  very  indistinct.  The  two  lateral  bands  orange  yel- 
low. Belly  greenish,  spotted  or  not.  This  variety  is  fre- 
quently met  with  among  the  Spanish  and  French  green  >  it  is 
called  the  dark  Spanish^  and  is  of  about  the  same  value ;  it 
does  not  bite  very  readily. 

Species  7. y  Sanguisuoa  marginata. — Such  is  the  name  by 
which  the  lecturer  proposed  to  call  a  leech  which  has  been  some- 
times imported  from  Spain.  Its  distinguishing  characters  are 
an  almost  black  or  very  dark  green  back  and  belly.  Having 
no  spots,  but  a  very  bright  yellow  or  orange  marginal  band  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  each  side  of  the  body.  There  have 
been  but  few  samples  imported,  arid  these  were  found  of  com- 
paratively inferior  quality,  biting  with  difficulty,  and  drawing 
but  little  blood. 

Several  species,  continued  the  lecturer,  besides  the  above 
have  been  described  by  Savigny,  Derheims,  Moquin  Tandon, 
Blainville,  and  others;  but  none  which  he  conceived  of  conse- 
quence. The  following  rules  he  proposed  to  lay  down  as  a 
guide  in  the  choice  of  leeches.  The  best  have  six  yellow 
or  reddish  longitudinal  stripes  along  the  back^  and  a  spotted 
belly.  The  next  in  order  of  value  has  the  belly  unspotted,  and 
the  larger  they  are,  provided  they  have  no  blood  in  them,  the 
better.  The  third  in  the  list  has  a  bright  green  back,  with  no 
dorsal  stripes,  but  in  their  place  six  or  eight  rows  of  spots ;  and 
the  least  valuable  are  the  leeches  which  have  no  marks  at  all 
upon  their  backs. 

The  lecturer  then  directed  attention  to  the  diseases  of  leeches, 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  which  exhibits  itself  as  a  con- 
striction at  some  part  of  the  body,  as  if  a  thread  had  been  tied 
round  it.  These  rarely  recover,  and  will  not  always  bite — a 
healthy  leech  is  known  by  its  contracting  firmly  into  an  oval 
mass  when  it  is  rubbed  between  the  hands.  It  is  a  question  with 
many  whether  leeches,  after  they  have  once  bitten,  should  be 
employed  again,  and  no  doubt  when  they  have  attacked  a  con- 
tagious surface,  there  is  some  risk;  but  generally  speaking, 
if  the  leech,  after  it  has  sucked,  is  drawn  carefully,  and  not 
too  quickly,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  may  be  emptied 
of  its  gorge,  and  in  about  three  weeks  is  quite  ready  for  another 
application. 

[The  remainder  of  the  lecture,  which  relates  to  the  jAnaipmt  or  th^ 
IdEBCB,  is  unavddably  postponed  until  next  month.] 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VENTILATION. 

BY  MR.  P.  SQUIRE. 

I  AM  induced  to  bring  the  subject  of  ventilation  before  our 
Society,  from  a  conviction,  founded  on  experience,  that  should  it 
be  generally  adopted,  not  only  will  it  add  greatly  to  the  comfort, 
but  will  operate  most  beneficially  in   preserving  the  health  of 
those  whose  occupation  is  confined  to  the  closed  shop  during 
the  winter  months,  with  scarcely  ismy  other  means  of  supplying 
fresh  air  for  respiration  and  combustion    than  the  accidental 
opening  of  the  street-door.    Whilst  oil  and  candles  were  em* 
ployed  as   illuminating  agents,   the  inconvenience  was  not  so 
seriously  felt  as  it  is  in  the  present  day,  when  so  much  more 
heat  is  produced  by  lighting  up  with  gas«     I  have  long  lamented 
the  half-^suffocating  atmosphere  thus  produced,  and  it  was  not 
until  ^bout  this   time  last  year  that  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the   subject   with  a  view   of  remedying   the   evil.     The   chief 
cause  of  my  commencing  this  was,  the  very  interesting  lecture 
delivered  by  Dr.  Faraday  at    the  Royal  Institution,  in  April, 
proposing  a  plan  of  ventilating  light-houses,  and  another  for 
rooms,  the  Atheneeum  Club-house  in  particular,  where,  for  want  of 
ventilation,  the  vapour  and  acids  from  the  gas-lights  had  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  binding  of  the  books.     One  of  these 
was  a  tube  to  dip  into  the  gas  glass  or  chimney,  and  induce 
all  the  products  of  combustion  to  ascend  and  escape  by  pipes 
through  the  ceiling;  and  the  other  —  more  complicated  —  was 
'^  the  descending  flue,"  formed  by  placing  on  the  outside  of  the 
regular  glass  chimney  a  larger  one,  covered  with  a  double  plate  of 
mica ;  the  glassholder,  having  an  aperture  between  the  two  glasses 
for   the  down-current  to   pass  into   the  bracket,  and  curving 
upwards,  becomes  the  flue  to  carry  off  the  air  which  has  served 
for  the  combustion.     This  descending  flue  answers  for  an  inner 
apartment,  where  a  good  draught  can  be  depended  upon,  but,  I 
am  told,  not  where  doors  are  frequently  opening  to  the  cold  air. 
The  expensive  character  of  its  fittings,  too,  is  an  objection  to 
its  general  adoption,  but  its  elegant  light,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  being  most  securely  excluded  from  the  apartment, 
recommend  it  strongly  to  the  wealthy,  or  to  societies  and  in- 
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ititutioBs  whose  funds  may  afford  the  outlay.  The  tube  dipping 
into  the  glass  chimney  answers  very  well,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed, when  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  copper  tube  is 
pf  no  consequence ;  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
water  will  condense  in  this  tube  if  it  has  far  to  travel  before  it 
delivers  the  products  of  combustion. 

I  now  come  to  the  form  of  apparatus  which  I  employ,  and  which 
I  think  is  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  least  costly  of  any  that  I 
can  recommend  for  general  adoption,  taking  all  its  advantages  into 
the  account :  it  consists  of  an  iron  gas  pipe,  l|-inch  in  diameter, 
having  a  diminishing  connector  as  it  is  called  (capable  of  receiving 
a  2-incli  pipe  at  one  end,  and  connecting  the  other  with  a  l|-inch 
pipe)  screwed  on  to  its  aperture.    This  forms  the  cap  to  drop  over 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  chimney.     Each  of  the  lights  will  require 
one  of  these  capped  pipes,  and  it  may  approach  the  glass  chimney 
within  -^th  of  an  inch,  or  drop  close  over  it.    These  are  connected 
with  a  pipe  in  the  ceiling,  which  conveys  through  the  joists  the  pro« 
ducts  of  combustion  into  the  nearest  chimney ;  the  pipe  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  tube  of  sheet  iron,  about  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter, or  if  there  are  several  lights,  six  inches  may  do  for  each, 
and  they  must  be  flattened,  if  they  cross  the  joists  to  get  to  the 
chimney,  as  indeed  mine  do.    This  flue  of  sheet  iron  commences 
at  the  ceiling,  passing  the  whole  course  of  the  pipe  to  the 
chimney,  and  answers  admirably  in  carrying  off  the  vitiated  and 
heated  air  which  collects  under  the  ceiling.     The  iron  pipe  rising 
direct  from  the  gas  light  to  the  ceiling,  if  left  tiaked,  radiates  a 
considerable  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  can  either  be  used  as  a 
warming  agent,  or  the  pipe  can  be  cased  with  a  loose  tube  of 
bronze^  or  better  still  by  ornamental  porcelain,  or  by  opaque 
glass,  which  will  stop  half  the  heat.     The  heat  by  this  arrange- 
ment draws  up  to  the  perforated  ventilator  which  covers  the 
opening  of  the  sheet  iron  flue,  and  is  thus  got  rid  of:  the  iron 
gas  tube  retains  the  heat  so  well,  that  all  the  water  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the  gas,  is  carried  in  the  shape  of  vapour  up  the 
chimney.     If  the  pipe  is  in  the  centre  of  the  casing  of  sheet 
iron,  it  removes  all  possible  qualms  as  to  the  probability  of 
risk  of  fire — the  inspector  of  the  Phoenix  informs  me  that  my 
insurance  is  not  afiected  by  it.      Thus  the  ceiling  does  not 
become  blackened  by  the  smoke  from  imperfectly  burnt  gas^  nor 
does  the  water  stream   down  the  windows  in   cold   weather, 
destroying  every  metallic,  mahogany,  or  papered  article,  it  may 
fall  upon  ;  for  the  unconsumed  gas,  the  carbonic  acid  resulting 
from  combustion,  and  the  air  which  has  been  respired,  are  got  rid  of 
by  these  means.     Means  must  be  taken  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  without  which,  it  must  be  evident  no  ventilation  can  go  on;  and 
very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  plan 
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18  carried  out*  as  the  admission  of  a  large  undivided  stream  of 
cold  air  could  not  be  borne  in  severe  weather.  I  have  made 
an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  my  waste  steam-pipe  from  the 
kitchen  boiler  traverses  a  series  of  pipes  set  in  the  opening, 
all  terminating  in  a  tinned  copper  vessel  which  receives  the 
condensed  water,  and  thus  I  employ  that  which  was  a  nuisance 
in  my  kitchen  chimney  to  warm  the  cold  fresh  air  as  it  enters 
the  apartment,  and  I  gain  by  that  arrangement  about  five 
gallons  of  distilled  water  daily,  which,  in  small  establishments, 
would  be  a  sufficient  supply,  without  the  expense  of  a  still,  and 
be  considered  as  one  among  the  many  inducements  to  ventilate. 
A  perforated  zinc  plate,  for  the  air  thus  warmed  to  pass  through 
and  diffuse  itself  into  the  apartment,  completes  the  arrangement. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  more  progress  has  not  been 
made  in  domestic  life  with  regard  to  ventilation,  the  subject 
having  been  very  ably  handled  by  talented  men  for  more  than 
a  century.  Various  plans  for  removing  the  vitiated  air,  and 
supplying  fresh,  have  been  suggested.  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1735,  Dr.  Desaguliers  proposed  a 
fanner,  which,  on  the  small  scale,  is  called  Clarke's  blowing- 
machine;  and  the  air-pump  and  bellows  have  also  been  applied. 
A  very  ingenious  application  of  the  former  of  these  has  lately 
been  made  by  Dr.  Arnott,  which  even  measures  the  quantity, 
whilst  it  ensures  a  supply  to  any  extent.  The  screw,  patented 
by  Mr.  Day,  is  another  means  employed  on  many  occasions. 
The  window  fan,  or  rotary  ventilator,  placed  in  windows,  only 
serves  to  divide  the  stream  of  air,  and  so  do  the  louvres  made  of 
plate  glass. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  applied  a  furnace  to  a  flue  at  the  (oof  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  thereby  caused  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
to  ascend  and  escape.  The  present  House  of  Commons  is 
exhausted  by  a  furnace  in  a  shaft,  the  fresh  air  being  supplied 
through  innumerable  holes  pierced  through  the  oak  floor,  which 
is  covered  by  an  elastic  hair  carpet.  The  air,  previous  to  its 
admission,  is  strained  from  blacks  and  floating  impurities,  by  a 
veil  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  it  is  then  warmed  to  any  required 
degree  by  hot  water-pipes,  and  as  the  furnace  sucks  out  the  air  from 
the  roof,  the  warm  and  pure  air  rises  through  the  whole  of  the 
floor. 

The  detail  of-  this  beautiful  arrangement,  together  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  others,  illustrated  by  hundreds  of  wood-cuts, 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Beid's  book,  just  published,  called  Illus- 
trations  of  Ventilation^  a  work  full  of  valuable  information, 
conveyed  in  a  familiar  and  simple  manner,  and  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  any  one  desirous  of  being  informed  of  its 
principles*    Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Reid,  are  the  ventilating 
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arrangements  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parlianient,  wfaicby  from  the 
description  I  have  been  favoured  with  by  the  doctor,  I  should 
think  will  be  the  most  perfect,  and  upon  a  scale  of  course  more 
extensive  than  anything  this  country  at  present  possesses.  I 
find  several  of  the  club-houses  are  at  this  time  incurring  great 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation ;  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club  has  undergone  great  alteration  to  adapt  it  to  the  means 
required ;  the  cielings  and  floors  have  had  tubes  and  flues  placed 
in  them  similar  to  the  plan  I  have  adopted ;  but  they  rise  behind 
the  grate  in  the  room  above»  opening  to  the  chimney*  instead  of 
goiqg  into  the  chimney  of  a  lower  apartment  through  the  joists. 
They  have  constructed  also  the  best  shaft  the  building  will  admit 
of,  to  carry  o£f  the  foul  air  from  all  the  apartments  it  can  be 
connected  with*  the  flue  is  heated  by  steam  pipes.  The  Con- 
servative Club,  in  St.  James's  Street,  has  the  advantage  of  the 
ventilating  arrangements  being  embodied  in  the  architectural 
design,  and  the  fresh  air  is  heated  by  Perkins's  patent  water- 
pipes,  and  admitted  under  the  columns  or  skirtings ;  the  foul 
air  is  sucked  out  through  the  cornices,  which  are  ingeniously 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Flues  are  sometimes  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace. Mr.  Hazard,  of  Bristol,  has  a  patent  for  this  mode  of 
heating  air ;  but  I  think  if  the  pipes  can  be  made  secure,  the 
hot-water  plan  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Grant  (late  of  Her  Majesty's  ordnance  department),  has 
patented  a  plan  of  ventilating  rooms,  which  is  done  in  this  way  :-*-* 
Three  or  more  conical  glasses  supported  above  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, and  overlapping,  convey  the  foul  air  from  the  lamp  to 
the  ceiling,  where  the  last  one  enters  a  stone  flue,  which  is  placed 
between  the  floors,  terminating  in  the  chimney  or  open  air; 
an  outer  tube  of  sheet-iron  serves  to  carry  off*  the  heated  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  room.  He  considers  that  by  employing 
a  succession  of  cones,  he  ventilates  better  and  guards  more 
completely  against  the  downward  current  which  sometimes  takes 
place.  The  earthenware  tube  he  thinks  is  decidedly  superior  to 
that  of  metal,  because  acquiring  heat  slowly  it  retains  it  longer,  and 
ensures  a  more  permanent  current,  the  vapour  passing  without 
condensation.  In  this  way  he  has  ventilated  the  School  of  Design 
(Spitalfields  branch),  which  can  be  inspected,  by  permission  o( 
the  manager,  on  producing  Mr.  Grant's  c^rd,  any  evening  from 
half-past  seven  to  eight ;  the  Adelaide  Hotel,  London  Bridge ; 
the  Committee-room  and  the  Library  of  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Greenwich  Institution;  the  Board-room  of  the  Union,  White- 
chapel,  and  several  others,  with  uniform  success.  It  is  appli- 
cable for  all  kinds  of  lights  and  all  descriptions  of  dwellings  or 
shops,  and  is  delivered  over  to  the  gas-fitter  with  the  adaptations 
of  unions  and  connections  for  his  work  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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I  think  well  of  Mr.  Grant's  plan.  The  stone-ware  not  radiating 
BO  much  of  the  heat,  conveys  it  into  the  chimney,  where  it  is 
employed  to  warm  the  shaft  and  assist  in  keeping  up  the  draught, 
and  is  less  objectionable  when  in  contact  with  wood. 

Mr*  Rucker's  mode  of  single  ventilation  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned :  it  is  a  suspended  light,  having  a  globe  screwed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  brass-work  supporting  the  burner,  and  the  air 
glides  down  the  sides  of  the  globe,  and  is  warmed  before  it 
has  to  support  the  combustion;  it  then  passes  up  the  hollow  stem 
which  suspends  the  lamp,  and  is  the  outlet  for  the  spoiled  air ; 
there  is  one  in  operation  at  320,  Oxford  Street. 

Having  pointed  out  the  diflPerent  plans  for  ventilation,  we  may 
take  a  survey  of  the  different  burners  that  are  employed  for  gas 
lighting :  the  bude,  which  once  burnt  oil  and  oxygen,  now  used  for 
burning  gas ;  Boccius  burner,  a  similar  one  to  that  of  Gurney ,  both 
requiring  a  metal  tube  within  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  chimney : 
these  are  for  lighting  on  a  large  scale,  and  therefore  not  so  fre- 
quently required  as  the  argand  burner,  which  has  been  made  into 
all  shapes :  that  by  Leslie  into  a  ring,  gives  a  good  light,  and  being 
of  thin  metal,  does  not  detract  from  the  heat  at  the  point  of  com- 
bustion so  much  as  the  stronger  made  ones.  Luntley's  is  a  flat- 
tened ring,  and  the  gas  is  burnt  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  glass 
chimney.  Platow  puts  a  cone  in  the  glass-holder,  pierced  with 
holes  at  its  base,  the  current  of  air  thus  passes  between  the  hot 
surfaces  of  the  brass,  and  is  warmed,  and  the  flame  is  steady. 
Dochree's  burner  delivers  the  gas  at  four  holes  concealed  in  a 
groove,  and  the  gas  rises  and  ignites  as  a  circular  sheet  of  flame. 
The  Scotch  jet,  called  the  flsh-tail,  appears  to  be  the  favourite  for 
economy,  and  bums  the  gas  most  perfectly,  requiring  no  regulation 
if  it  have  but  suflicient  pressure.  Warming  the  gas  is  a  desidera- 
tum; and  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Smith  who  brings  the  supply  tube  over 
the  flame  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Reid  brings  the  supply  tube 
down  the  centre  of  his  radiating  light,  which  is  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  Scotch  jet  in  a  circle,  so  that  the  flat  flames 
resemble  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  a  circular  flue  surrounds 
it,  and  the  draught  of  air,  rushing  through  the  leaves  of  the 
flame,  prevents  the  tube  from  becoming  too  hot,  so  that  the  gas 
comes  highly  heated  to  the  point  of  escape  without  being  de- 
composed— a  beautiful  light  is  obtained,  together  with  ventila- 
tion, and  no  glass  is  required.  Glasses  are  not  only  an  additional 
expense  to  gas  lighting,  but  some  light  is  lost  by  their  use,  and 
when  they  become  dirty  from  any  cause,  the  loss  is  greatly 
increased ;  it  is  true  they  soften  the  light,  but  if  the  lights  are 
placed  high,  and  we  get  the  reflected  light  from  the  walls,  the 
glasses  may  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  a  light  of  Dr.  Reid's 
placed  under  the  ceiling  of  the  Speaker's  room  in  the  House  of 
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CommonSy  in  the  centre  of  a  neat  perforated  zinc  pendant,  which 
gives  a  beautiful  light  to  read  by,  although  it  is  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  your  bead— the  pendant  serves  as  the  ventilator 
to  the  room,  and  the  pure  air  is  admitted  appropriately  near  to 
the  floor. 

Naphthalizing  the  gas  increases  its  illuminating  power ;  tbut 
which  volatilizes  at  a  low  temperature  should  be  employed,  and 
not  too  much  introduced,  otherwise  you  obtain  a  reddish  flame 
instead  of  the  star-like  bright  light. 

The  usual  argand  burner  consumes  about  five  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  per  hour,  producing  rather  more  than  five  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  nearly  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Shops  using  thirty  of  these  lights  therefore,  in  an  evening  of 
four  hours,  produce  upwards  of  nine  gallons  of  water,  holding 
in  solution  the  noxious  products  of  the  gas. 

An  argand  lamp,  burning  in  a  room  twelve  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  square,  containing  1728  cubic  taches  of  air,  with 
closed  doors  and  windows,  produces  sufficient  carbonic  acid  in 
rather  more  than  three  hours  to  exceed  one  per  centum,  which 
is  considered  unfit  for  respiration,  and  when  it  amounts  to  ten 
per  cent,  it  is  fatal  to  life. 

A  man  makes  on  an  average  twenty  respirations  per  minute, 
and  at  each  respiration  inhales  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  air ;  of 
these  320  cubic  inches  inhaled,  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  are  consumed,  and  twenty-five  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  produced. 

These  are  data  for  our  consideration ;  and  I  trust  will  lead 
many  to  think  seriously  about  making  their  knowledge  practi- 
cally useful.  The  following  extract  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Ritchie,  published  this  year  on  the  ventilation  and  warming  of 
factories,  puts  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  importance  of  pure 
air.  He  says,  '<  If  the  various  convolutions  of  the  air-ceils 
of  the  lungs  were  spread  out,  they  would  present  a  surface 
thirty  times  as  extensive  as  the  surface  of  the  body ;  that  over 
this  extensive  surface,  through  exceedingly  minute  vessels,  the 
entire  blood  of  the  body  passes  every  three  minutes ;  that  we 
respire  every  twenty-four  hours  a  quantity  of  air  that  would  fill 
upwards  of  seventy-eight  hogsheads,  and  the  blood  passes 
npwards  of  500  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  through  the 
lungs,  exposed  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  air  which  we 
respire.  *  *  *  Thus  in  proportion  as  the  impurities  exist, 
the  air  we  breathe  becomes  a  slow  or  more  rapid  poison." 
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ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CINNAMIC  ACID, 

BY  GEORGE  FOWKES,  PH.  D. 

Ltetmrer  on  Cbemiitry  to  Cbe  PlianniuMatioal  Society,  and  fhe  MUbUcaex  HoBpital 
Medical  School. 

This  interesting  substance,  first  discovered  by  MM.  Dumas 
and  Peligot  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil  of 
cinnainon,  was  afterwards  shown  to  exist,  often  in  considerable 
quantities,  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru,  being  apparently  in 
these  cases  also  produced  by  an  oxidizing  action  upon  certain  of 
the  fluid  or  oily  constituents  of  the  balsams,  which  are  observed 
to  become  harder  and  more  solid  by  the  effects  of  age,  and  in  this 
state  to  yield  larger  quantities  of  the  acid. 

A  very  simple  process  for  the  preparation  of  cinnamic  acid 
from  Tolu  balsam  is  given  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  p.  473,  by  Mr.  G.  Heaver.  The 
balsam  is  introduced  into  aretort,and  subjected  to  distillationwith- 
out  addition  of  water  or  any  other  substance ;  it  fuses,  and  gives  up 
a  little  water  and  fragrant  volatile  oil :  these  are  succeeded  by 
the  cinnamic  acid,  which  condenses  in  the  solid  form  in  the  nec^ 
of  the  retort.  Towards  the  close  of  the  distillation  a  heavy  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  pass^  over,  contaminating,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  product.  This  is  directed  to  be  separated  by  pressure  be- 
tween folds  of  bibulous  paper,  after  which  the  acid  is  purified  by 
crystallization  from  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  pro- 
duct  is  described  as  very  abundant. 

In  repeating  this  process  with  a  view  of  preparing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cinnamic  acid  for  experimental  purposes,  I  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  getting  completely  quit  of 
the  above-mentioned  empyreumatic  oil,  which  has  a  very  power- 
ful and  disagreeable  odour  of  kreosote,  and  communicates  con- 
siderable colour  to  the  acid :  it  struck  me  therefore,  that  one  of 
the  methods  employed  for  the  separation  of  benzoic  acid  from 
benzoin,  might  be  applicable  to  this  case,  and  on  trial  it  was 
found  to  succeed  in  a  very  complete  manner. 

Old,  hard,  Tolu  balsam  was  reduced  to  powder  and  intimately 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime ;  this  mixture 
was  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  for  an  hour  or  more, 
filtered  boiling-hot  from  the  insoluble  compound  of  resin  and 
lime,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  cooling,  a  copious  crop  of  slightly-yellow  platy  crystals  were 
obtained,  which  were  drained  upon  a  filter,  while  the  mother- 
liquor  was  neutralized  with  hydrate  of  lime  and  again  boiled 
with  the  resin-compound,  the  whole  placed  upon  a  filter,  and 
the  solution  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which,  on 
cooling,  a  second  crop  of  crystals  was  obtain^.    The  impure 
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acid  thus  procured  was  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  a  slight 

excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  added ;  a  little  bone-black  was  thea 

introduced^  and  after  a  few  minutes,  the  solution  filtered.     On 

adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  whole  to  cool,  the 

acid  of   the  balsam  separated  in  beautiful  snow-white  platj 

crystals. 

The  acid  thus  abundantly  obtained,  was  next  subjected  to 

analysis  with  a  view  of  verifying  its  nature.    A  portion  of  the 

first  crop  of  crystals,  still  further  purified  by  re-crystaliizatioii 

from  boiling  water,  gave  the  following  results : — 

.  ..       ,     ^                      ^'•^  ^'*-> 

Acid  employed 5^45  grs... 4.922  grs. 

Carbonic  Acid  produced  ...  13.76     «    12.89     *« 

Waterprodnoed 2.45     '*     2.34     «* 

Hence  in  100  parts  :— 

Carbon 72.64  72.41 

Hydrogen 5.19  5.28 

Oxygen... 22.27  22.31 

100.  100. 

The  acid  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor,  carefully  purified, 
was  then  examined ;  it  appeared  decidedly  more  soluble  in  hot 
water  than  the  preceding : — 

(I.)  (11.) 

Acid  employed , 4.733  gn. ^    4.86  grs. 

Carbonic  add  produced 11.84     **     12.20   " 

Water  produced 2.12     «*     2.17    " 

Carbon  69.17 69.41 

Hydrogen  4.98  4.96 

Oxygen 25.85  25.63 

100.  100. 

This  is  evidently  benzoic  acid,  and  notcinnamic,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  with  the  composition  ot  the  two  acids  reckoned 
to  100  parts:-* 

Cinnamic  Acid,  JBenxoic  Add. 

Carbon  73.30  69.28 

Hydrogen 5.34  4.86 

Oxygen 21.36 25.86 

•  100.  100. 

Its  properties  too  corresponded  completely  with  those  of  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  specimen  first  analyzed  however  is  clearly  cin- 
namic  acid,  containing  some  benzoic,  as  the  deficiency  of  carbon 
indicates.  These  results  coincide  with  the  observations  of  M. 
Deville,'^  who  found  both  these  acids  in  the  balsam  of  Tolu ;  and, 
indeed,  from  subsequent  experiments,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  mixed  acids  obtained  from  the  balsam,  the 
proportion  of  benzoic  acid  greatly  preponderates. 

•  Ann,  Cftcm.  et  1%9.,  8d  series,  iii,  151. 
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Hie  two  acids  may  be  separated  to  a  certain  extent* .  as  the 
preceding  experiments  prove,  by  mere  crystallization  from  water, 
several  times  repeated,  the  cinnamic  acid  being  by  far  the  least 
soluble  of  the  two,  both  in  hot  and  cotld  water.  A  more  perfect 
method,  however,  is  found  in  the  still  more  unequal  solubility 
of  their  lime-salts,  the  cinnamate  of  lime  being  almost  as  spar- 
ingly soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  Water  as  the  acid  itself,  while 
the  benzoate  only  requires  for  solution  thirty  parts,  or  less^  of 
water  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air. 

Accordingly,  if  the  original  solution  filtered  from  the  lime  and 
resin-compound  of  the  balsam  be  merely  suffered  to  cool,  with- 
out addition  of  acid,  a  very  large  quantity  of  cinnamate  of  lime 
separates,  which  only  requires  to  be  re-dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
treated  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  re-crystallized,  to  yield 
the  pure  and  perfectly  white  salt  in  tufts  of  small  circular  crys- 
tals, from  which  the  free  acid  can  of  course  be  prepared  in  an 
equally  pure  state.  The  mother-liquor  yields  an  additional 
quantity  of  impure  cinnamate  of  lime;  and  lastly,  a  large  amount 
of  benzoic  acid  retaining  a  little  cinnamic. 

Some  of  the  cinnamic  acid,  prepared  in  the  above  manner, 
was  subjected  to  analysis ;  its  purity  is  evident : — 

Add  employed 4.915  grs. 

Carbonic  Add  produced  13.04     " 

Water  produced  ..y 2.41     « 

Carbon    73.36 

Hydrogen  5.44 

Ozjgen  21.20 

100. 
Should  cinnamic  acid  ever  come  into  request  as  an  article  of 
Pharmacy,  the  preceding  process  may  possibly  become  useful, 
as  it  is  equally  simple  and  certain. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Dumas,  that  cinnamic  acid  is  converted  by 
powerful  oxidizing  agents  into  benzoic  acid;  and  that  chlorine, 
.  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  lime,  produces  a  similar  effect.  I 
found,  on  repeating  the  experiment  with  a  mixture  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  cinnamic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  that  this  change 
took  place  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  that  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  re- 
action, which  is  very  sudden  and  violent,  is  explained  by  the 
subjoined  diagram : 

Cmnamic  Add Cis  H7  O3  I       f  Bitter-Almond  Oil  ...  CuHe  0»' 

Seq.Ozygen ^8  >  =  •{    16q. Water HO 

J       L  4  eg.  Carbonic  Add...  Ca       0^ 

C18  H7  On  Cw  H7  Oil 

The  bitter-almond  oil  is  afterwards  more  or  less  converted  by 
farther  oxidation,  in  a  manner  well  known,  into  benzoic  acid. 
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The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cinnamic  acid  is  similar,  bat  lest 
enero;etic  and  complete :  it  is  attended  by  a  copious  evolution  of 
red  fumes,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  bitter  almond-oil. 
This  character  may  be  taken  advantage  of  as  a  rough  but  ready 
method  of  distinguishing  cinnamic  acid  from  benzoic,  by  heating  a 
little  of  the  sample  in  a  test-tube  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid. 
Benzoic  acid  is  unaflPected  in  such  circumstances  ;  it  merely  dis- 
solves in  the  hot  acid,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling  in  masses 
of  radiated  needles. 

In  no  case,  however,  was  benzoic  acid  observed  as  a  produce 
of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  cinnamic  acid.  In  one  experiment 
cinnamic  acid  was  boiled  for  a  lon^  time  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  ;  no  benzoic  acid  could  be  detected  in  the  filtered  solu- 
tion, which  merely  deposited,  when  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  cinnamic  acid  which  bad  escaped  decomposition. 
Gaseous  chlorine  was  then  transmitted  into  a  boiling  solution  of 
pure  cinnamic  acid  in  water  contained  in  a  retort  connected  with 
a  receiver.  Absorption  took  place,  some  hydrochloric  acid  was 
produced,  while  an  oily  aromatic  substance,  heavier  than  water, 
distilled  over  with  that  liquid  into  the  receiver.  When  examined 
by  ignition  with  quick-lime,  it  was  found  to  contain  much  chlo- 
rine. On  cooling,  the  residual  liquid  in  the  retort  deposited 
crystals,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  merely  cinnamic 
acid. 

The  solution  filtered  from  these  crystals,  and  concentrated  to 
a  small  bulk,  deposited  small  white  crystals  of  a  substance  very 
soluble  in  cold  water,  having  a  powerfully  acid  and  astringent 
taste,  and  a  strong  acid  reaction*  It  formed  sparingly  soluble 
compounds  with  the  oxides  of  silver  and  lead ;  the  former  was 
crystalline,  and  blackened  very  speedily. 

In  another  experiment,  the  gas  was  passed  in  great  excess  into 
the  hot  solution  of  cinnamic  acid.  All  the  cinnamic  acid  was 
destroyed,  the  fragrant  chlorinated  volatile  oil  produced  as  before, 
but  nothing  crystallizable;  only  a  gummy  astringent,  and  an 
oily  or  resinous  substance,  were  obtained  by  evaporation.  These 
products  deserve  a  more  complete  investigation. 

Middlesex  HospUal^ 
Nov.  9,  1844. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  SCAMMONY. 

BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  Assistant  Physician  to  the 

London  Hospital. 

The  continued,  very  general,  and  extensive  adulteration  o^ 
the  Scammony  usually  met  with  in  English  commerce,  induces 
me  to  address  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  the  subject;  in 
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the  hope  that,  by  publicly  calling  the  attention  of  the  dealers 
and  consumers  of  this  important  and  valuable  drug  to  the  gross 
sophistications  practised  on  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  pointing 
out  simple  and  easy  methods  of  detecting  the  frauds,  the  evil 
may  be  lessened,  if  not,  in  the  end,  entirely  abated. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  most  of  the  adulterations  which  I  am 
about  to  signalize  have  been  practised  on  scammony  before  its 
arrival  in  this  country ;  and  that  our  dealers  are  so  far  not  an- 
swerable for  the  frauds  thus  committed.  I  am  also  willing  to 
believe  that  they  would  prefer  purchasing  pure  unadulterated 
scammony,  to  the  sophisticated  article  usually  found  in  com- 
merce, provided  they  could  sell  it  at  a  remunerating  price. 
But  many  of  them  purchase  inferior  sorts  because  of  the  excessive 
competition  in  the  drug  market,  and  the  preference  given  by  the 
consumer  for  low-priced,  albeit  adulterated,  drugs.  In  this 
vay  a  demand  is  created  for  inferior  (that  is  adulterated)  scam- 
mony, and  in  consequence  the  importer  finds  the  sale  of  the 
adulterated  more  profitable  than  that  of  the  pure  drug.  This 
statement  is  not  an  imaginary  one.  A  few  years*  ago  a  mer- 
chant imported  some  pure,  or,  as  it  is  called  virgin,  scam- 
mony, but  could  not  sell  it  at  a  remunerating  price ;  while,  for 
the  adulterated  or  inferior  sorts»  he  found  ready  purchasers. 
Merchants  are  thus  deterred  from  importing,  and  the  respectable 
wholesale  dealers  from  purchasing,  pure  scammony;  which, 
therefore,  becomes  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure,  even  at  a  high 
price  by  those  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  article.  In  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  can  refer  to  the  experience 
of  the  London  Hospital  drug  committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
The  drugs  used  by  the  hospital  are  bought  by  tender  of  the  most 
respectable  London  wholesale  druggists,  and  one  of  the  drugs 
demanded  by  the  committee  is  *^  virgin  scammony;"  yet  for  several 
years  not  a  single  sample  of  pure  scammony  was  offered  for  sale. 
Every  specimen  of  scammony  sent  in  is  carefully  tested  in  the 
presence  of  the  drug  committee,  and  the  purest  purchased,  irre- 
spective of  price.  On  one  occasion  only  (viz.  in  October,  1844) 
was  pure  scammony  offered  to  us,  when  the  committee,  acting 
under  my  advice,  purchased  I41bs,  at  285.  per  lb.  On  inquiry 
of  the  respectable  druggist  of  whom  this  quantity  was  pur- 
chased, I  find  that  no  more  of  it  is  now  obtainable.  It  was  not 
imported  in  the  usual  way  of  business,  but  was  purchased  of  a 
private  individual,  who  had  received  it  from  a  friend  at  Smyrna. 
I  have  recently  met  with  a  sample  of  scammony  which  was  sold 
at  5s.  per  lb. !  I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  was  most  grossly 
adulterated. 

If  every  consumer  of  scammony  would  carefully  test  the  arti- 
cle supplied  him  by  his  druggist,  return  the  adulterated  kind. 
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and  pay  a  remunerating  price  for  the  genuine  drug,  the  evil 
would  soon  be  remedied.  It  would  then  become  the  interest  of 
the  wholesale  druggist  to  purchase,  and  the  merchant  to  import, 
none  but  the  pure  scammony.  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  a  sufficient 
demand  for  the  genuine  article  were  created,  the  supply  would 
soon  become  abundant. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  present  much  novelty  in  the  present  paper. 
Most  of  the  facts  herein  stated  have  been  long  known  to,  and  de* 
scribed  by,  both  English  and  Continental  Pharmacologists. 
Hitherto,  however,  little  good  has  resulted  from  their  statements. 
Merchants  still  continue  to  import,  wholesale  druggists  to  sell,  and 
medical  men  to  employ,  grossly  adulterated  scammony.  I  am 
willing  to  suppose  that  this  may  arise,  in  many  cases,  from  noti- 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  already  published  on  this  subject.  In 
the  multiplicity  of  matters  noticed  in  a  general  work  on  Pharmacol 
logy,  many  important  circumstances  are  oftentimes  overk>oked  or 
lost  sight  of;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
adulteration  of  scammony.  To  obviate  this,  then,  is  the  object 
of  the  present  paper.  I  am  in  hopes  of  remedying  the  evil,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  drawing  the  special  attention  of  dealers 
and  consumers  to  the  subject  by  the  aid  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

The  substances  which  I  have  detected  in  commercial  <  scam- 
mony, and  which  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
teration, are,  chalky  amylaceous  matter,  sand,  and  guaiacum. 
To  detect  these  the  following  tests  may  be  resorted  to  : — 

1.  Aspect. — ^The  fresh  fractured  surface  of  pure  >Dr  virgin 
scammony,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  guaiacum  resin ;  when 
dry  and  hard,  it  presents  a  glistening  resinous  lustre,  and  a 
greenish  black  colour.  If  a  small  splinter  be  separated  by  the 
nail,  it  has  a  grey-brown  colour,  is  brittle,  and  somewhat 
transparent. 

Adulterated  scammony  wants  the  lustre,  the  colour,  the  brittle- 
ness,  and  the  partial  transparency  of  the  genuine  article.  Its 
lustre,  instead  of  being  glistening  and  resinous,  is  either  dull  (like 
that  of  compact  grey  limestone)  or  more  or  less  waxy.  Occa- 
sionally, the  fracture  of  the  adulterated  kind  is  glimmering, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  small  particles  of  siliceous  sand,  or  of 
resin.  The  colour  of  the  adulterated  sorts  of  scammony  is 
usually  grey,  sometimes  interspersed  with  white  spots,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  small  lumps  of  chalk. 

All  the  specimens  of  pure  scammony  which  I  have  met  with, 
have  been  in  irregular  shapeless  masses  ;  while  every  sample  of 
scammony  in  rounded  flattish  cakes,  has  proved  to  be  adulterated, 
sometimes  with  chalk,  sometimes  with  amylaceous  matter,  at 
other  times  with  both  of  these  substances. 

2,  Action  of  Hydrochloric  Add. — If  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
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acid  be  applied  to  the  fresh  fractured  surface  of  pure  or  virgin 
scammony,  no  change  is  observed. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  water  through  which  either 
pulvis  scammonii  or  pulvis  scammonii  compositus  has  been 
diffused,  no  effervescence  is  observed,  provided  these  powders 
have  been  prepared  with  pure  scammony. 

Much  of  the  scammony  of  commerce  is  adulterated  with 
chalk.  Hence,  if  we  apply  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
freshly  fractured  surface  of  chalky  scammony,  effervescence 
immediately  takes  place.  If  a  little  of  this  kind  pf  scammony 
be  powdered  and  thrown  into  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  is  obtained,  which  yields,  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  a  white  precipitate  {oxalate  of  lime).  The  pulvis 
scammonii  compositus ^  if  made  with  chalky  scammony,  presents 
the  same  phenomena. 

If  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  water  with  which  some 
confectio  scammonii  has  been  previously  mixed,  no  effervescence 
takes  place,  provided  the  confection  has  been  made  with  pure 
scammony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  has  been  prepared  with 
chalky  scammony,  effervescence  is  observed,  and  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  is  obtained. 

If  a  piece  of  the  extr actum  colocynthidis  compositum^  made 
with  chalky  scammony,  be  formed  into  a  globular  mass  by^  the 
fingers  moistened  in  water,  and  then  dropped  into  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  globules  of  gas  (carbonic  acid)  are  evolved 
from  it,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  obtained,  which 
yields,  as  above  stated,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  white  preci- 
pitate of  oxalate  of  lime.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to 
the  value  of  this  test :  if  the  extract  be  made  with  pure 
scammony,  it  acquires,  by  keeping,  the  power  of  effervescing 
slightly  when  put  into  hydrochloric  acid,  owing  to  the  conversion 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  alkali  of  the  soap  into  an  alkaline 
carbonate. 

In  conclusion  I  may  observe,  that  the  large  masses  of  virgin 
scammony  frequently  appear  to  have  been  rolled  while  soft,  in 
chalk,  probably  with  the  view  of  preventing  their  adhesion  to 
other  bodies.  Hence,  the  whitish  grey  powder  with  which  virgin 
scammony  is  covered,  often  effervesces,  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  though  the  interior  of  the  mass  may  be  unaffected 
by  the  acid. 

3.  Action  oj  Iodine, — If  scammony  be  boiled  in  water,  and 
to  the  decoction  when  cold,  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  be 
added,  no  change  of  colour  is  produced,  provided  the  scammony 
be  pure.  But  if  the  scammony  be  adulterated  with  starchy  or 
amylaceous  matter  a  blue  colour  is  developed.  The  non-produc- 
tion of  the  blue  colour  does  not  prove  the  purity  of  the  specimen 
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vubmitted  to  this  investigation^  but  merely  its  freedom  from 
starchy  matter ;  for  the  sample  may  be  adulterated  with  chalk 
though  not  with  starch. 

The  iodine  test  is  useful  for  distinguishing  the  presence  of 
amylaceous  matter  in  pulvis  scammonii  as  well  as  in  the  extract 
turn  colocynihtdU  composilum.  For  when  these  preparations  are 
made  with  pure  scammony,  no  change  is  apparent  in  their  cold 
decoctions,  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  not,  how** 
ever,  applicable  to  either  pulvis  scammonii  compositus^  or  con- 
fecHo  scamTnoniif  both  of  which  preparations  contain  ginger  pow- 
der ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  made  with  pure  scammony,  yield  a 
decoction  which,  when  cold,  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  the 
tincture  of  iodine. 

4.  Action  of  Nitrot^s  Fumes, — If  paper,  moistened  with  an 
alcholic  or  ethereal  tiiicture  of  scammony,  be  exposed  to  brown 
nitrous  fumes  (produced  by  pouring  a  drachm  of  nitric  acid  over 
some  filings  of  iron,  zinc,  or  copper,  contained  in  a  tumbler  or 
wine-glass),  no  change  of  colour  is  observed,  provided  the  scam- 
mony be  pure ;  but  if  it  be  adulterated  with  guaiacum,  the  paper 
is  rendered  blue. 

I  never  met  with  but  one  specimen  of  scammony  adulterated  with 
guaiacum.  It  was  sold  me  as  Smyrna  scammony ;  but  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  a  fictitious  article,  made  in  this  country  according 
to  one  of  the  formulae  given  in  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Phar* 
macopceia, 

5.  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Resin  yielded, — Pure  or  virgin 
scammony,  as  found  in  commerce,  yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of 
resin,  extractable  by  sulphuric  ether.  Picked  samples,  deprived  of 
their  external  cretaceous  coat,  yield  80  per  cent,  of  resin.  Be- 
fore weighing  the  resin  it  should  be  carefully  dried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  280^  F.  (as  by  an  oil  bath). 

Rectified  spirit  is  less  fitted  for  extracting  the  resin  on  account 
of  its  also  taking  up  a  portion  of  other  matters  contained  in 
scammony. 

Scammony  resin  readily  dissolves  in  both  oil  of  turpentine  and 
sulphuric  ether.  Jalap  resin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  insoluble  in 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  very  slightly  so  in  sulphuric  ether.  Hence, 
if  scammony  resin  were  adulterated  with  jalap  resin,  these  cha- 
racters would  readily  detect  the  fraud. 

If  scammony-resm  were  adulterated  with  common  resin  or 
colophony  (which,  like  scammony  resin,  is  soluble  in  both  oil  of 
turpentine  and  sulphuric  ether)  the  fraud  might  probably  be  de- 
tected by  the  peculiar  odour  given  out  by  colophony  when  sub- 
jected to  heat.  ^ 

6.  Incineration. — If  100  grains  of  pure  or  virgin  scammony 
be  incinerated  in  a  platinum  or  Berlin  crucible,  not  more  than 
three  grains  of  ashes  remain  behind. 
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But  with  chalky  scammonj  the  matter  is  far  otherwise;  some 
of  the  worst  specimens  yielding  nearly  40  grains  of  calcareous 
ashes,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Some  specimens  of  scammony  contain  siliceous  sand,  which 
remains  in  the  ashes,  and  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  process  of  incineration  is  greatly  facilitated  by  mixing 
with  the  scammony  either  some  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  These  substances  supply  oxygen  to  assist  in 
burning  off  the  carbon  of  the  scammony,  and  bebg  themselves 
dissipated  by  heat,  leave  no  residue. 

The  preceding  constitute  the  most  easy  and  ready  means  of 
detecting  the  ordinary  adulterations  of  scammony. 

47,  Finshury  Square^  November  11,  1844. 

ENGRAVING  ON  STEEL  AND  OTHER  METALS  BY  MEANS 
OE  ELECTRICITY. 

Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  jun., 
exhibited  a  specimen  oiengrav^ 
ing  on  steel  and  other  metals  by 
means  o/*  Elbctbicity.  (The 
process  is  described  page  276, 
as  quoted  from  the  Chemical 
Oazette).  The  cut  represents 
the  kind  of  battery  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Phillips  observed,  one 
great  advantage  in  this  battery 
is,  that  the  wooden  cover 
prevents  the  escape  of  any 
acid  vapours,  and  keeps  the 
binding  screws  always  clear. 
He  thought  that  stouter  rods  of 
silver  wire,  with  holes  through 
them  for  the  transmission  of 
the  smaller  spiral  wire,  would 
be  better  than  the  glass  rods. 
The  whole  might  then  be  plati- 
nized together,  and  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  the  spiral  get* 
ting  out  of  place. 

«.  The  zinc  rod. 

^.  The  platinized  silver  wire. 

d.  The  binding  screw  in  connexion  with 

the  wire. 

e.  The  bindinir  screw  in  connexion  with 

the  rinc  rod. 
r.  The  wooden  plug  or  stopper. 
/.  The  glass  rods. 
g.  The  varnished  wooden  rings. 
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inSBE  OK  TBE  TABLE. 

HoeticulturJll  .  SociETT  (ihrough  Dr,  Zm<2%)— Chuqniragna  (Chu- 

qniraga  insignis).    The  leaves  and  yomig  shoots  are  highly  prized  by  the 

fidians  of  Colombia,  who  use  a  decoction  at  the  commencement  of  any 

Mnd  of  fever.— Quillai  Bark,  from  Rio  Janeiro — Quina  naranjada  (orange- 

colotired  bark)--Chelonanthn9.      This  belongs  to   the  Nat.  Ord.   Cren- 

tianaoese,  and  is  preferred  in  Popagan  to  the  true  cinchona  barks  ;  it  is 

occasionally  exported. — Cinchona  nitida  (Benth.),  from  the  Woods  of 

IFosagasuga,  province  of  Bogota,  Colombia. — Cinchona  condaminia  (casca- 

«rilla  Ina  de  Urilusinga,  from  the  mountains  of  Loza.    This  is  the  best  and 

only  kind  exported.— Cinchona  rubra  (Benth.),  cascarilla  colorada,  from  the 

dnehona  forests  of  Fitayo,  province  of  Popagan,  Colombia. — ^Five  specimens 

of  Cinchonas  from  the  mountains  of  Loxa — A  wax  candle,  made  from  the 

seeds  of  Myrica  macrocarpa,  Colombia — ^Wax,  as  it  is  scraped  from  the 

trunk  of  the  Wax  palm,  or  Ceroxylon  andicola—Eupatorium  glutinosum 

(Matico),  from  Quito.    The  powdered  leaves  used  for  staunching  blood  and 

healing  wounds. — ^Xanthorrhsea  Gum  from  New  Holland  (two  specimens) 

^Indian  Fig  Gum  (Groma  de  Nopal),  from  Mexico— Ducu,  from  Clusia 

Ducu,  from  the  mountains  near  Loxa,  Colombia — Goma  Mesquitina,  from 

Prosopis  dulcis,  from  Mexico.    Used  instead  of  gum  Arabic. — ^Bisulphate 

of  Magnesia,  from  Colombia. 

Mr.  HusKissoN.— Crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  Soda^Ditto  white  ArgoL 

Mr.  Spencer,  jun.— Specimen  of  Benzoic  Add— Ditto  Benzoin. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Smith.— Branch  with  Fruit  of  Coffea  Arabica— Pieces  of 

Stem  of  Saccharum  officinarum  —  Specimen  of  Gossypium  herbaceum — 

Specimen  of  Cashew  Nut. 

Mb.  E.  Bea,  Wardour  5<reef.— Fine  orange  Lac— Ruby  button  Lac- 
Orange  Lac  (block)— Liver-coloured  Lac — Garnet  Lac — Orange  seed  Lac 
(two  specimens) — Bark  seed  Lac— White  shell  Lac— Slam  stii  Lac. 
Mb.  Ttlee,  Ba£ft.— Spedmen  of  true  Barbadoes  Naphtha. 
Mb.  J.  C.  Monkhouse,  Barnard  Castky  />«r^m.— Spedmens  of  Mine- 
rals and  Mineral  formations,  from  a  Lead  mine  in  Teesdale,  with  the 
products  of  the  Ore  in  smelting : — ^Raw  Ore,  from  mines  (sidphuret) — 
Roasted  Ore  (brouse)— Lead,  from  smelting  furnace— Red  Lead  (o:^d. 
rubrum),  from  smelting  furnace— Slag,  from  smdting  furnace— Lead 
Crystals,  from  crystallizing  process— Rich  Lead  for  refinhig — ^Lead  Dross, 
fitnn  refining  furnace  (brock)— litharge,  from  refining  furnace  (oxyd.  semi 
vitreum)— Silver,  from  refinery— Slag,  from  refining  furnace  (draughts)— 
Lead,  from  reducing  ftimace— Slag,  from  reducing  furnace— Lead,  from 
Slag-hearth— Slag,  from  Slag-hearth  (black  Slag)— Roasted  Fume,  from 
Slag-hearth— Piece  of  refining  furnace  bottom  (test  bottom) — Condensed 
fiimes  of  Lead  (ftimes  from  refining  ftimace) — Condensed  fumes  of  Lead, 
(Aimes  from  Slag-hearth)— Crystal  of  carbonate  of  Lead— Bisulphate  of 
Lead— Pyrites. 

Messrs.  Dayt,  Macmubdo,  aiod  C!o. — Crystals  of  Fotassio-tartrate  of 
Antimony. 

Mb.  Calvert,  Pam.— Specimens  of  Gallic  Add— Pyrogallic  Add— 
Succinic  Acid— TTric  Add— Hippuric  Add — Anthranalic  Acid — Censoic 
Add— Salycilic  Add— Camphoric  Add— Alloxan— Cetine—Ethal—Blaidin 
— Stearic  Add— Margaric  Acid— Pahnin— Butyrate  of  Baryta- Butyrate 
of  Lime— Butyrate  of  Potash — Lactate  of  Lime — Sacharate  of  lime — 
Salydde  of  Copper— Chloride  of  Salydle— Hychniret  of  Benzul— Aldehyd 
— ^Oil  of  Gualtneria— Cyanate  of  Potash— Cyanyde  of  Mercury— Sulpho- 
cyanide  of  Lead— Sulphuret  of  Cyanogen— Ihdigotin—Cinchonin — Oxalic 
Ether. 

Mb.  Daipiaz,  Paris,  through  Mb.  John  Sayobt.— Specimens  of  Chrome 
Alum— CrystalUzed  oxide  of  Antimony— Artificial  Camphor. 

Mb.  DTMoin>.~Specimeii8  of  Minenl  Naphtha,  f^rom  BangooiH-Mylafarit 
Ckshorii. 
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ON  FREE  TRADE  AND  BESTBICTION& 

(Extract  Jrom  a  Letter  signed  "  W.  C") 

Beszbino  as  I  do  most  earnestly  to  witness  the  general  adoption  of  sound 
"finee  trade  **  principles,  I  should  regret  that  we  should  pursue  any  course 
inconsistent  with  those  principles  Let  us  gire  no  countenance  to  the 
iosinuation  that  we  adyocate  freedom  of  trade  only  when  it  tallies  with  our 
apparent  interests  ;  and  let  us  also  haye  a  definite  idea  what  we  mean  by  the 
term.  Free  trade  is  a  branch  of  civil  liberty  which  has  been  defined  as**  the 
being  restrained  by  no  law,  which  does  not  conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  public  benefit"  It  is  fireedom  to  the  exercise  of  yirtuous  induslay,  not 
the  permission  to  commit  iijuries  and  ii^ustlce,  otherwise  we  must  level  all  * 
moral  distinctions,  and  allow  the  sale  of  articles  obtained  by  robbing  and 
murder.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  dispense 
remedies  who  has  no  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  properties.  The  public 
h^th  is  endangered  by  such  practices.  The  rights  of  the  qualified  phar-  ~ 
maceutists  are  invaded.  If  the  pretender  charge  a  mere  modicum  of  profit  on 
the  compound,  he  deprives  the  latter  of  the  fair  remuneration  for  the  labour 
and  cost  of  becoming  qualified.  If  he  charge  the  full  price,  he  cluurges  for 
knowledge  and  skill  which  he  does  not  possess.  He  is  a  swindler,  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  industry  to  refuse  this  liberty  of  dispensing  remedies  to  miy  qualified 
person.  It  would,  I  conceive,  be  inconsistent  with  the  sound  principles  on 
which  alone  any  restriction  can  be  justified,  to  require  apprenticeslup  and 
study  in  a  particular  place,  and  for  a  specified  period.  It  would  neither 
secure  the  public,  nor  raise  the  character  of  the  profession.  Many  a 
candidate  for  mediced  practice  has  passed  all  these  stages,  been  **  ground 
up  "  for  the  examinations,  and  entering  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  has 
lowered  its  character  by  his  incompetency.  Let  qualification  alone  then  be 
the  standard,  not  the  mode  by  which  it  may  be  acquired ;  let  it  be  tested  by 
rigid  examinations  in  all  those  branches  of  science  and  learning,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  competence,  and  let  every  facUity  be  furnished  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge.  No  ground  will  then  exist  for  a  complaint 
that  we  exclude  our  count^men  from  a  means  of  subsistence :  the 
appliances  being  placed  within  their  reach,  if  they  n^lect  to  use  them,  they 
exclude  themselves. 

And  as  it  is  neither  just  nor  consistent  with  the  public  interests  that  any 
class  should  possess  the  power  by  law  arbitrarily  to  narrow  its  precincts  for 
its  own  peci^ar  benefit ;  so  neither  would  such  a  project  answer  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  originators.  Evasions  of  every  sort  would  be  practised,  and 
public  opinion  would  obstruct  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  aggressors. 
We  must  be  content  then,  in  periods  of  general  depression,  to  share  with 
our  fellow-countrymen  (acting  only  on  the  defensive  against  incompetence, 
quackery,  and  any  arbitrary  measures  in  the  medical  profession. 

I  think  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  trade  for  the  vigilance  tempered  by  wisdom  and  moderation  with 
which  it  has  watched  over  its  interests,  and  I  regret  that  the  narrow  views 
or  narrow  circumstances  of  many  of  us  should  prevent  themf^om  seconding 
fully  the  measures  so  j  udiciously  proposed  for  their  improvement.  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  the  determination  of  the  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  or 
Committee,  not  to  publish  in  the  Journal  the  lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy*. 
This  is  precisely  the  branch  of  his  profession  in  which  the  student  can 
obtain  little  information  from  books,  and  where,  consequently,  he  is  almost 
entirely  indebted  to  accidental  advantages  of  position  for  any  knowledge 
he  may  gain  from  the  experience  of  others. 

•  As  each  lecture  would  occupy  at  least  ten  pages,  the  twenty-five  lectures 
on  Practical  Pharmacy  which  are  delivered  during  six  montiis,  woxdd  occupy 
not  less  than  250  pages.  Six  numbers  of  the  Journal  contam  288  'pages. 
To  condense  into  thirty-eight  pages  the  remaining  matter  of  six  numbers, 
m  more  powerful  hydraulic  press  than  we  possess  would  be  required. 
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THE  REDUCTION  IN  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABUACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  any  lengthened  remaiks  on  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Puar- 
MACUBTXCAL  SooiETT ;  but  wiU  couteut  myself  with  expressing  my  own 
opinion  on  that  subject. 

I  think  that  to  reduce  the  rate  of  subscription  to  the  amount  proposed, 
would,  in  many  respects,  be  injurious  to  the  real  interests  and  prosperity  of 
our  excellent  Society,  and  that  it  would  be  much  crippled,  both  in  its  ener- 
gies and  objects,  by  so  doing.  It  ought  to  be  conducted  on  a  scale  becoming 
its  growing  importance,  and  in  such  a  style  of  respectability  as  to  impress 
the  piMic  mind  in  its  fayour,  that  they  may  thereby  be  led  to  place  confidence 
tn,  and  countenance  tho$e,  who  are  accredited  Members  of  the  Phabxa- 

CEUTICA.L  SOCIBTT. 

But  if  it  be  considered  necessary  to  reduce  the  Annual  Subscription  to 
the  amount  proposed,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  to  the  Members  and 
AMociaies  the  reduced  subscription  ought  to  be  exclusive  of  the  Journal, 
and  yet  it  ought  to  be  binding  on  erery  Member  and  Associate  to  take  the 
Journal  at  its  published  price*. 

If  the  subscription  is  reduced,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  right  that  an 
entrance-fee  be  levied  on  future  candidates. 

I,  for  one,  should  like  our  Society  to  keep  rising  in  importance  and  pro- 
gressing in  its  movements,  till  we  have  the  means  and  are  able  to  establish  a 
Pharmaceutical  College,  which  shall  be  unrivalled  (as  you  expressed  it)  by 
any  in  Europe.  And  why  should  we  stop  short  until  this  exceedingly  desir- 
able object  is  attained  ? 

I  think  too  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  make  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy'—our  lectures,  and  laboratory,  as  useful  and  subservient  as  possible  to 
the  interests  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and  I  am  persuaded  it  cannot  be 
done  if  there  be  any  material  reduction  in'^the  Annual  Subscription. 
I  remain.  Sir,  youra  very  respectfully, 

Georoe  Whitton,  Secretary. 

Hmncasde,  Nov.  14, 1844. 

•  [This  could  not  be  done. — 'Ed.'] 


CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Mode  of  Engraving  upon,  or  ornamenting  Steel  and  odier  Metals  by  means  of 
Electricity, 

BT  MR.  J.  H.  PRING. 

The  means  which  I  propose,  consist  of  an  application  of  electricity,  which 
I  believe  to  be  new,  and  shall  be  happy  if  tiiiey  prove  to  be  of  practical 
utility. 

The  manner  in  which  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  marks  or  sketches 
upon  plates  of  steel  is  as  follows  : — 

I  imited  six  batteries  of  the  kind  invented  by  Mr.  Smee,  in  each  of  which 
the  size  of  the  plate  of  platinized  silver  was  about  three  square  inches.  I 
fixed  the  plate  of  steel  to  be  engraved  upon  at  the  zinc  end  of  the  batteries. 
Having  placed  a  wire  of  considerable  length,  covered  with  silk,  between  the 
plate  of  steel  and  the  zinc,  I  took  hold  of  the  wire  in  communication  with 
the  platinized  silver,  and  used  it  as  an  etching  point  upon  the  plate  of  steel. 
A  bright  electric  spark,  accompanied  by  a  slight  attack  upon,  or  bite  into  the 
steel,  was  the  result  each  time  the  wire  came  in  contact  with  the  plate. 
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The  yfrire,  wluch  served  as  a  grayer,  was  made  of  platlna ;  the  part  which 
I  took  hold  of  was  enclosed  ia  a  glass  tube,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  being 
taken  hold  of  and  moved  more  easily,  and  to  protect  the  hand  against  the 
electric  shocks  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  without  this  precaution. 

On  using  the  wire  in  communication  with  the  zinc,  as  an  etching  point, 
and  attaching  a  plate  of  steel  to  the  platinized  silver,  a  totally  different  effect 
is  produced.  With  the  apparatus  thus  arranged,  the  spark  resulting  from  the 
contact  of  the  wire  with  the  plate  of  steel  is  accompanied  by  the  deposition 
of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  wire  itself  upon  the  steeL  By  employing  wires 
of  different  materials,  such  as  gold,  silver,  platina,  &c,  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental designs  may  no  doubt  be  produced  upon  surfaces  of  polished  steel. 

The  effects  of  the  electrical  influence  above  described,  are  not  confined  to 
Bteel ;  a  nearly  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  substituting  plates  of  any 
other  metal.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  by  augmenting  the  quantity  and 
intensity  of  the  electric  currents,  the  effect  upon  the  steel  or  other  metal 
would  be  proportionably  greater  :  and  it  is  very  probable^  that  by  modifying 
the  process,  the  application  thereof  might*  be  advantageously  extended. — 
BuUetin  de  tinduairie  and  Chemical  Cktzetie, 


ON  EAST  INDIAK  GBASS  OIL. 

BY  T.  STENHOUSE,  FQ.  D. 

I  AM  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Christisoa  for  a  quantity  of 
an  East  Indian  grass  oil,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 
This  oil  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Andropogon  Ivaracusa,  and  is,  I  betieve. 
what  is  commonly  called  the  oil  of  Namur,  though  Dr.  Boyle  affirms  that 
the  grass  oil  of  Namur  is  derived  from  the  Andropogon  {Caiamtu  Aroma* 
Ucus),  the  true  spikenard  of  the  ancients. 

The  oil  which  I  hare  subjected  to  examination  has  a  very  fragrant  aro- 
matic odour,  sHg^Uy  resembling  that  of  otto  of  roses,  but  not  nearly  so 
nch.  Its  taste  is  sharp  and  agreeable,  approaching  that  of  oil  of  lemons. 
It  has  a  deep  ;^eUow  colour,  and  evidently  contains  a  good  deal  of  resinous 
matter,  whidi  induces  me  to  suspect  that  it  is  {oretty  old.  It  js  lighter  than 
water,  and  quite  neutral  to  test  paper. 

When  mixed  with  water,  and  subjected  to  distillation,  it  left  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  bulk  of  a  ffuid  resin.  The  oil  which  passed  into  the  receiver 
was  colourless,  but  its  smell  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  before  distillation, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  resin  in  the  retort.  The  oil  was  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  treating  it  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  again  recti- 
fying it. 

It  began  to  boil  at  297^  Fahr.,  but  the  boiling  gradually  rose  to  320^  Fahr., 
when  it  became  stationary  for  some  time,  and  then  continued  rising.  When 
subjected  to  analysis, 

0.3465  gr,  gave  1.061  of  carbonic  acid  and  0.3575  vrater. 

Carbon 88.76 

Hydrogen 11.46 

Oxygen 4.78 

100.00 
As  the  analysis  evidently  showed  that  the  oil  consisted  of  a  carburetted 
hydrogen  mixed  with  a  little  of  an  oxygenated  oil,  a  quantity  of  the  rectified 
oU  was  treated  with  small  pieces  of  so^um.  These  inunediately  caused  an 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  this  ceased  in  a  short  time,  and  the  bits  of 
sodium  which  had  not  dissolved  remained  quite  bright,  while  a  small 
quantity  of  a  reddish  coloured  resin  was  also  formed.  The  oil  was  then 
poured  off  the  sodium  and  rectified.    When  sulirjected  to  analysis. 
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0^675  gram,  gave  0.855  of  carbonic  add  and  0.277  water. 

At.  Calcnlated  numbers. 

Carbon 88.37  5  Carbon      s=  88.46 

Hydrogen   11.50  4  Hydrogens  11.54 

99.87  100.00 

The  grass  oil  consists,  therefore,  of  a  carburetted  hydrogen,  having  the 
same  composition,  d  H*,  as  the  numerous  other  oils  of  which  oil  of  turpen- 
tme  is  the  type,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  one  or  more  oxygenerated 
oils.  ^  The  affinity  which  this  grass  oil  has  for  oxygen  appears  to  be  very 
considerable ;  for  even  after  being  purified,  the  carburetted  hydrogen  part  of 
the  oil  (»nnot  be  distilled  without  a  little  of  it  being  converted  into  a  resin. 
The  resinous  matter,  of  which  the  oil. contains  such  a  large  quantity,  is,  I 
should  thmk,  therefore  most  probably  the  effect  of  oxidation.— Pracccrfifw« 
of  ike  Chemical  Society, 

ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  GUANO. 

BY  ANDREW  URE,  H.D.,  F.R.B.,  &C. 
{Continued from  page  337.) 
Oellacher  could  find  no  evidence  of  urea  in  his  guano ;  I  have  obtained 
fully  five  per  cent,  of  this  substance  from  good  Peruvian  guano. 
I  shall  now  describe  my  own  system  of  analysis  :— 

1.  In  every  case  I  determine,  first  of  all,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  guano ; 
which  I  take  by  means  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  with  a  peculiar  instrument 
contrived  to  render  the  process  easy  and  precise.  If  it  exceed  1.75  in  density, 
water  being  1.0,  it  must  contain  sandy  impurities,  or  has  an  excess  of  earthy 
phosphates,  and  a  defect  of  azotized  animal  matter. 

2.  I  triturate  and  digest  200  grains  of  it  with  distilled  water,  filter,  dry  the 
insoluble  matter,  and  weigh  it. 

3.  The  above  solution,  diffused  in  2000  grain -measures,  is  examined  as  to 
its  specific  gravity,  and  then  with  test-paper,  to  see  whether  it  be  acid  or 
alkaline. 

4.  One-half  of  this  solution  is  distilled  along  with  slaked  lime  in  a  matrass 
connected  with  a  small  quintuple  globe  condenser,  containing  distilled  water ; 
and  immersed  in  a  basin  of  the  same.  As  the  condensing  apparatus  ter- 
minates in  a  water-trap,  no  part  of  the  ammonia  can  be  lost ;  and  it  is  all 
afterwards  estimated  by  a  peculiar  meter,  whose  indications  make  manifest 
one  hundredth  part  of  a  grain. 

5.  The  other  half  of  the  solution  is  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  and 
divided  into  three  equal  portions. 

a.  The  first  portion  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  harytes,  and  the  resulting 
sulphate  of  barytes  is  collected,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

h.  The  second  portion  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  resulting 
chloride  of  silver  ignited  and  weighed. 

c.  The  third  portion  has  a  certain  measure  of  a  definite  solution  of  ferric 
nitrate  mixed  with  it,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  From  the  weight  of  the 
precipitated  subphosphate  of  iron  after  ignition,  the  known  amount  of  oxide 
used  being  deducted,  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soluble  portion 
of  the  guano  becomes  known. 

d.  The  three  above  portions  are  now  mixed,  freed  by  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  from  any  bArytes  and  silver  left  in  them, 
and  then  tested  by  nitrate  of  lime  for  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of 
oxalate  of  lime  obtained  determines  that  point 

6.  Tlie  last  liquor  filtered,  being  freed  from  any  residuary  particles  of  lime 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  to  obtain  the 
fixed  alkaline  matter.  This,  being  weighed,  is  then  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
neutralized  with  acid,  and  treated  with  soda-chloride  of  platinum.  From  the 
quantity  of  potash-cUoride  of  platinum  which  precipitates,  after  being 
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filtered,  dried,  and  weighed,  the  amount  of  potadi  present  is  deducted  ;  the 
rest  is  soda.  These  hases  may  be  assigned  to  the  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and 
phosphoric  acids,  in  proportions  corresponding  to  their  respective  affinities. 

7.  The  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  above  aonttion  of  guano  is 
determined  directly  by  evaporating  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  dryness,  and 
igniting.  The  loss  of  weight,  minus  the  ammonia  and  oxalic  apid,  represents 
the  amount  of  organic  matter. 

8.  A  second  portion  of  a  solution  of  the  guano  is  eraporated  to  dryness  by 
a  gentle  steam-beat,  weighed,  enclosed  in  a  stout  well-cloacd  phial  along  with 
alcohol  of  0;895,  and  heated  to  312°.  After  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution  is 
decanted  or  filtered  clear,  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed. 
This  is  urea,  which  may  be  tested  by  its  conversion  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, when  heated  in  a  test-tube  -or  small  retort.  In  this  way  I  have 
obtained  from  Bolivian  guano  five  per  cent,  of  nrea :  a  certain  proof  of  its 
entire  soundness. 

9.  Analysis  of  the  insoluble  matter. — One- third  of  it  is  digested  with  heat  in 
abundance  of  borax-water,  containing  ^J^th  of  the  saJt,  filtered,  and  the  filter 
dried  by  a  steam-heat.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  uric  acid, 
which  is  verified  by  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric 
acid ;  thus  precipitating  the  uric  acid,  throwing  it  upon  a  filter,  drying,  and 
weighing  it.  This  weight  should  nearly  agree  with  the  above  loss  of  weight, 
the  small  difference  being  due  to  soluble  organic  matter,  sometimes  called 
geine  and  ulmic  acid.  The  uric  acid  is  evidenced,  1st,  by  its  specific  gravity, 
which  I  find  to  be  only  1.23,  as  also  that  of  the  urate  of  ammonia ;  2d,  by 
its  affording  fine  purple  murexide  when  heated  in  a  capsule  along  with  nitric 
acid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ammonia  from  a  feather  held  over  it ; 
5d,  by  its  dissipation  when  heated,  without  emitting  an  empyreumatic  odour. 

10.  Another  third  of  the  solid  matter  is  distilled  along  with  half  its  weight 
of  slaked  lime  and  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  in  the  apparatus  already 
described,  and  the  ammonia  obtained  from  it  estimated. 

11.  The  remaining  third  having  been  ignited,  is  dissolved  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remaining  silica  and  alumina  washed 
on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  To  the  hydrochloric  solution  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  till  all  the  hydrochloric  acid 
be  expelled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  water.  Alcohol  of  0.850  is  now 
poured  upon  the  pasty  residuum,  and  the  whole,  after  being  well  stirred,  is 
thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  phosphoric  acid  passes  through,  as  also  the  mag- 
nesia in  union  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  quite 
insoluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  being  washed  with  them,  is  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  From  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime,  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
that  earth  that  was  present  becomes  known. 

12.  Ammonia  in  excess  is  now  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  throws  down 
the  granular  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  After  washing  and  drying 
this  powder,  at  a  heat  of  150^,  its  weight  denotes  the  quantity  of  that  com- 
pound in  the  guano. 

IS.  To  the  filtered  liquor  (of  12),  if  a  little  ammonia  be  added,  and  then 
muriate  of  magnesia  be  slowly  dropped  in,  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia will  precipitate,  from  the  amount  of  which  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  estimated. 

14.  The  proportion  of  oxaUte  of  lime  is  determined  by  igniting  the  washed 
residuum  (of  9).  and  placingit  in  an  apparatus  for  estimating  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  given  off  in  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime.  The  apparatus, 
either  fig.  1  or  2,  described  in  my  little  treatise  on  alkalimetry,  will  serve 
that  purpose  well.  I  have  rarely  obtained  more  than  half  a  grain  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  insoluble  residuum  of  100  grains  of  good  guano ;  and  that 
corresponds  with  less  than  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  Ihne  in  the 
guano.  Sometimes  no  effervescence  at  all  is  to  be  perceived  in  treating  the 
washed  residuum  with  acid  after  its  ignition. 
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15.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  gnano  is  readily  deteimiiicd  by  filtcfng 
tbe  solution  of  it  in  cold  water,  and  neutralizing  tbe  ammonia  with  a  test  <ir 
alkalimetrical  add.  (See  tbe  Treatise  on  tbe  Alkalimeter  aboye  referred  to.) 

16.  Besides  the  above  series  of  operations,  tbe  following  researches  matt 
be  made  to  complete  our  knowledge  of  guano.  The  inaoluble  residuum  (of 
10)  which  has  been  deprived  by  two  successive  operations  of  its  uric  add  and 
ammonia,  may  contain  azotized  organic  matter.  It  is  to  be*  therefore,  well 
dried,  mixed  with  five  times  its  weight  of  the  usual  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
soda  and  quicklime,  and  subjected  to  gentle  ignition  in  a  glass  or  iron  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  connected  at  the  other  with  an  ammODia-condensiiig 
apparatus.  The  amount  of  ammonia  being  estimated  by  a  proper  ammotBia 
meter,  represents  the  quantity  of  azote,  allowing  14  of  this  element  for  17  of 
ammonia,  being  tbe  ^ potential  ammonia  corresponding  with  the  undefincil 
animal  matter.  In  a  sample  of  Peruvian  guano  I  obtained  five  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  from  this  source. 

17.  The  whole  quantity  of  ammonia  producible  from  guano  is  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  gently  igniting  25  grains  of  it,  previously  well  dried*  and  then 
mixed  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quick- 
lime (two  parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former).  Tbe  ammonia  disengaged 
is  condensed  and  measured  as  above  described. 

18.  The  ready-formed  ammonia  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  100  grains  of  it  with  50  grains  of  slaked  quicklime,  condensing 
the  disengaged  ammonia,  and  estimating  it  exactly  by  tbe  meter. 

19.  The  relation  of  the  combustible  and  volatile  to  the  incombustible  and 
fixed  constituents  of  guano,  is  determined  by  igniting  100  grains  of  it  in  a 
poised  platinum  capsule.  The  loss  of  weight  denotes  the  amount  of  combus* 
tlble  and  volatile  matter,  including  the  moisture,  which  is  known  from  a  pre* 
vious  experiment. 

20.  The  insoluble  matter  is  digested  in  hot  water,  thrown  upon  a  filter, 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  is  due  to  the  fixed  alkaline  salts, 
which,  after  concentrating  their  solutions,  are  to  be  investigated  by  appro* 
priate  tests : — 1st,  nitrate  of  barytes  for  the  sulphates ;  2d,  nitrate  of  sUvef 
for  the  chlorides  and  phosphates ;  and,  3d,  soda — chloride  of  platinum,  for 
distinguishing  the  potash  from  the  soda  salts. 

21.  The  insoluble  matter  (of  20)  is  digested  with  lieat,  in  dilute  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  silica  wbick 
remains  on  the  filter  is  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  lime,  magnesia, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  which  pass  through  in  solution,  may  be  determined  as 
already  pointed  out 

22.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  if  muriate  of  ammonia  be  present  in 
guano,  by  evaporating  its^watery  solution  to  dryness^  and  subliming  the  resi- 
duum ;  but  I  have  never  obtained  a  satisfactory  portion  of  sal  ammoniac, 
and  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  little  of  it.  The  quantity  of 
chlorine  to  be  obtained  from  guano  is  too  inconsiderable  to  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  its  presence,  except  in  combination  with  sodium  and  potassium.  Phospbate 
of  soda  is  also  a  doubtful  product ;  but  if  present,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
the  saline  matter  (of  20),  by  acidulating  it  with  nitric  acid  ;  precipitating 
first  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  next  with  nitrate  of  silver,  taking  care  to  use  no 
excess  of  these  two  reagents  ;  then  supersaturating  the  residuum  with  am- 
monia, and  adding  acetate  of  magnesia,  when  the  characteristic  double  phos* 
phate  of  this  earth  should  fall,  in  case  phosphate  of  soda  be  present* 

By  the  preceding  train  of  researches,  all  the  constituents  of  this  complex 
product  may  be  exactly  disentangled  and  estimated;  but  they  manifestly 
require  much  care,  patience,  time,  and  dexterity,  as  also  a  delicate  balance, 
particularly  in  using  the  appropriate  apparatus  for  generating  the  potential 
ammonia,  and  for  measuring  the  whole  of  this  volatile  subataace,  separated 
in  the  several  steps  of  the  process.  It  maybe  easily  imagined  how  little  con- 
fidence can  be  reposed  in  many  of  the  analyses  of  guano,  framed,  I  fear,  too 

u2 
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often  with  tbe  Tiew  of  promoting  the  sale  of  an  indifferent  or  eren  a  spurious 
article  of  commerce. 

A.-*I  shall  now  gire  in  detail  my  analytical  results  upon  three  different 
samples  of  good  South  American  guano ;  and  next,  the  general  results  upon 
three  samples  of  African  and  Cbilian  guanos : — 

1.  Guano,  from  Bolivia  imported  by  the  Mary  and  Anne,  This  sample  was 
taken  by  myself  as  an  average  of  several  bags  in  the  lighter,  before  the  cargo 
was  landed.  Pale  yellow  colour,  dry,  partly  pulverulent,  partly  concreted  in 
small  lumps,  with  a  few  small  fragments  of  granite,  which  being  obvious, 
were  separated  prior  to  tbe  analysis.  Specific  gravity  of  the  pulverulent 
portion  without  granite,  1.60 ;  of  the  concretions,  1.66 ;  mean,  1.63.  Water 
di|[ested  on  the  former  portion  is  neutral  to  litmus  paper  ;  on  the  latter  it  is 
faintly  acid. 

2.  100  parts  lose  6.5  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  exhale  no  ammonia. 
When  digested  and  triturated  with  cold  water,  30.5  parts  dissolve,  and  69.5 
are  ^obtained  after  drying  at  21S**.  Of  those  30.5  parts,  6.5  are,  therefore, 
water,  easily  separable,  and  24.5  parts  are  solid  matter. 

3.  100  parts,  mixed  with  nine  times  their  weight  of  water,  and  fifty  of  lime, 
being  distilled  in  an  alembic  connected  with  the  five-globe  condenser,  &c., 
afforded  exactly  4.2  of  ammonia.  20  grains  in  fine  powder,  along  with  200 
of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  dry  lime  and  one  of  hydrate  of  soda 
were  gently  ignited  in  a  combustion-tube  connected  with  the  ammonia- 
condensing  apparatus,  and  they  produced  4.25  grains  of  ammonia — equivalent 
to  21.25  from  100  grains  of  tbe  guano.  Thus  only  4.2  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
were  ready  formed;  while  17.05  lurked,  so  to  speak,  in  their  azotized  elements. 
From  its  aspect  and  its  want  of  ammoniacal  odour,  this  guano>  the  first  carg^ 
received  from  Bolivia,  was  imagined  by  its  importers  to  be  of  bad  quality ; 
and  accordingly  my  very  favourable  report  of  its  analysis  surprised  them  not  a 
little,  and  rather  unsettled  the  little  faith  they  had  at  that  time  (January, 
1843)  bad  in  Chemistry.  But  about  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  my  report, 
they  received  a  letter  from  Peru  apprising  them  of  tbe  excellence  of  that 
cargo  of  Bolivian  guano,  and  of  its  being  prized  by  tbe  Americans  as  possess- 
ing fertilizing  powers  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  I  consider  this  guano,  there- 
fore, as  a  type  of  the  substance  in  its  best  state. 

II.  The  soluble  matter  was  analyzed,  in  the  manner  already  detailed,  and 
was  found  to  consist  of, 

1.  Urea    5. 

2.  Sulphate  of  potash    7.90 

3.  Chloride  of  sodium  5. 

4.  Biphosphate  of  ammonia 5.50 

5.  Oxalate  of  ammonia 0.60 


24. 

In  these  ammoniacal  salts  there  are  only  1.65  parts  of  ammonia ;  but  I  ob- 
tained 2.55  grains  in  distilling  tbe  soluble  matter  of  100  grains  of  tbe  guano. 
The  remaining  0.9  parts,  therefore,  must  have  proceeded  from  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  urea  during  the  long  ebullition  necessary  to  extract  every 
particle  of  ammonia  in  distilling  the  guano  along  with  quicklime. 

III.  Tbe  insoluble  matter  =  69.5  parts,  was  found  to  consist  of — 

1.  Silica  2.25 

2.  Subphosphate  of  lime  9.00 

3.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 1.25 

4.  Urate  of  ammonia 15.27 

5.  Undefined  azotized  organic  matter,  affording,  with  the  14 

parts  of  uric  acid,  by  ignition  with  hydrate  of  soda, 
17.05  parts  of  ammonia 41.73 

69.50 
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This  result  as  to  the  large  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  the  dried  inso- 
luble residaum  was  verified  by  igniting  a  given  quantity  of  it,  when  it  was 
found  to  lose,  out  of  69.5  parts,  57 ;  corresponding  to  the  15.27  urate  of 
ammonia,  41.73  of  undefined  matter,  and  0.08  of  ammonia,  in  the  double 
magnesian  phosphate.  In  the  urate  and  double  phosphate  are  1.35  of  am- 
monia, which,  with  the  2.55,  make  3.9  parts ;  the  other  0.3  parts  may  be 
traced  to  the  urea. 

As  these  results  differ  very  considerably  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
analyses  made  by  respectable  German  Chemists,  I  was  careful  to  verify  them 
by  manifold  variations  of  the  process. 

1.  The  soluble  matter,  with  acid  reaction,  of  100  parts  of  the  lumps  of  the 
Bolivian  guano,  was  examined  byper-acetateof  iron  and  ammonia,  for  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  afforded  four  parts  of  it,  which  is  more  than  had  been  found 
in  the  neutraljpulvernlent  guano.  After  the  phosphoric  acid  was  separated  by 
that  method,  chloride  of  calcium  gave  no  cloud  with  the  filtered  liquor, 
proving  that  no  oxalic  acid  was  present  in  these  nodules.  The  washed  inso- 
luble matter,  when  gently  ignited,  and  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  afforded 
no  effervescence  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  showed  that  no  oxalate  of  lime 
had  been  present,  for  it  would  have  become  a  carbonate. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  from  time  to  time  the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide 
in  the  acetate  or  nitrate,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  deposited  from  the  solution, 
when  this  is  kept  for  some  time.  If  this  point  be  not  attended  to,  serious 
errors  would  be  committed  in  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  was  verified  by  several  repetitions,  and  found 
to  be  14  per  cent. 

3.  The  undefined  organic  matter,  when  deprived  of  the  uric  acid  by  pro- 
longed digestion  with  weak  borax  water,  being  subjected  to  ignition  along 
with  hydrate  of  soda,  yielded  the  quantity  of  ammonia  requisite  to  constitute 
the  whole  sum,  that  producible  from  the  uric  acid  alone  being  taken  into 
account. 

4.  The  little  lumps  of  the  guano  afforded  by  distillation  along  with  quick- 
lime, 5.27  per  cent,  of  ready-formed  ammonia,  probably  from  the  uric  acid 
being  partially  decomposed  by  the  moisture  which  had  concreted  them.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  solution  of  borax,  from  being  of  an  alkaline, 
becomes  of  an  acid  reaction,  after  digestion  with  the  Bolivian  guano. 

iTo  be  continued. J 

EEMARKS  ON  THE  BEBEARU   (OR  GREENHEART)  TREE  OF 
BRITISH  GUIANA. 

BT  H.  BODIB. 

Cktaa  and  Or(2er... Bodecandria  Monogynia. 
Natural  Order Lauraoese. 

IiEJLTES  opposite,  oblong,  acate,  entire,  shining,  undulated,  abont  five 
inches  long,  with  reverted  margins,  on  short  petioles. 

Inflorescence  a  cyme,  generaUy  axillary,  appears  at  the  equinoxes,  each 
flower  about  two  lines  diameter,  on  short  peduncles,  intemaliy  snow  white, 
and  thicklj  studded  with  minute  glands  ;  has  a  strong  jessamin  odour. 
Specific  character  and  synonyms  not  ascertained. 

Tiaa  tree  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  immediately  behind  the  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  coast  and  rivers,  on  day  hills  but  little  elevated  abore  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  and  degenerates  as  it  extends  into  the  interior,  till  on  the 
more  derated  region  of  the  Cinchonas  it  disappears.  Seems  almost  peculiar 
to  British  Guiana. 

The  tree  generally  stands  single  and  rises  on  an  erect,  cylindrical,  gently 
tapering  stem  to  a  height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet,  to  forty  or  fifty  without 
ahrandi,  by  a  circumference  of  nine  or  even  twdre  feet. 

It  is  recognised  at  a  distance  by  its  dense  glossy  foliage,  and  oompaxatiydy 
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white  tnmk.  On  striking  it  with  the  edge  of  the  cutlass,  the  hark  flies  like 
aandsttme,  and  is  very  hitter. 

The  wocnI  is  extremely  strong,  hard,  and  heavy,  sinking  in  water,  and 
taking  a  high  potoh.  Neither  the  white  ants  on  land,  nor  the  teredo  in  the 
water,  affect  it  much ;  it  has  stood  on  wharves  totally  unprotected  for 
sometimes  thirty  years  in  the  tides-way.  Its  various  shades  of  colour,  from 
hlack  to  yellow,  cannot  be  ascertained  tmtil  the  sapwood  he  cut  through, 
which  is  invariahly  of  a  pale  yellow,  no  difference  in  their  botanical  charac- 
t^  or  medical  virtue  has  been  dt)served.  It  appears  to  be  of  slow  growth, 
for  from  the  detritus  accumulated  round  the  old  trees,  and  from  the  young 
trees  in  the  formerly  exhausted  ground  having  in,  say  seventy  years, 
scarcely  attained  the  size  of  a  spar  (eight  inches  diameter),  it  is  supposed 
several  hundred  years  would  be  required  for  its  growth. 

Almost  every  tree  above  eight  inches  in  diameter  has  a  quantity  of  obovate 
compressed  nuts  laying  around  its  root,  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  enveloped 
in  a  grayish  brown  brittle  shell,  one  line  and  a  half  thick  ;  that  parts  readily 
^m  a  kernel,  which  is  yellowish  when  cut,  but  immediately  becomes  dark 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  intensely  bitter,  or,  in  other  words,  rich 
in  Bebearine  :  productiveness  greater  than  either  bebearu  or  yellow 
dnchona  bark ;  and  its  tincture,  which  is  by  reflection  light  dark  olive 
green,  does  not  affect  the  test-paper  as  the  inmsion  of  these  barks  does. 

The  bark  is  hard,  heavy,  and  brittle,  fracture  short  like  sandstone, 
covered  externally  with  a  white  exfoliating  epidermis,  and  is  of  a  bright 
dnnamon  colour  within ;  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  tree  even  when  full  of  sap,* 
requiring  to  be  gently  beaten  so  as  to  crush  the  liber  or  inner  rind,  when  it 
can  be  parted  in  flat  pieces,  of  six  to  twelve  inches  square,  and  from  one* 
©ghth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is  very  bitter. 

On  subjecting  it  to  the  process  by  which  quinine  is  usually  made,  two 
alkaloids  are  obtained,  and  the  term  bebearine  has  been  applied  to  them 
collectively.  One  of  these  only,  when  combined  with  ^ght  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
appeared  to  form  small  acicular  crystals,  which  could  not  be  separated  from 
the  mass. 

Its  infusion,  like  that  of  the  cinchonas,  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  clearer 
though  darker-coloured  than  the  latter,  and  deposits  much  less  sediment  on 
standing.  Its  productiveness,  compared  to  that  of  yellow  cinchonas. 
Appears  to  be  nearly  as  three  and  a  half  to  five. 

When  long  subjected  to  a  boiling  temperature  (212°  F.),  or  long  contact 
with  alkaline  or  caustic  earthy  substances,  its  bitter  is  destroyed. 

Its  exhibiting  phenomena'so  similar  to  tiiose  of  the  cinchonas,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  same  diemical  reagents,  as  to  leare  us  no  discriminative  test, 
seems  to  corroborate  the  fact,  that  it  is  anothw  variety  of  the  febrifuge 
principle,  of  virtues  not  yet  suffici^tly  aj9oertained,  bat  perfiactly  iQiiocaous.t 

*  No  monthly  rise  and  fall  of  the  sap  has  ever  been  observed  in  tropical 
forests  by  the  writer,  as  is  vulgarly  believed,  though  he  has  resided  within 
such  forests  the  one-fourth  of  a  century.  The  return  of  a  vertical  sun,  or 
1she  rains,  alone  influence  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

t  The  Indians,  when  their  provisions  fail,  have  from  time  immemorial 
used  this  nut  as  food  (bread).  They  first  break  and  part  the  shell  from  the 
kernel,  which  they  then  scrape  and  grate  as  they  do  cassava,  throw  the 
pulp  into  an  open  basket  placed  over  a  pail,  and  pour  water  orer  it  so  as  to 
wash  away  the  bitter,  and  this  is  repeated  five  times  or  oflener. 

It  is  then  invariabhf  mixed  with  about  one-third  part  its  buUc  of  decayed 
wallaba,  pounded  to  powder  and  sifted ;  or  a  like  quantity  of  cassada  pap 
pot  into  the  matappe  or  press,  and  the  farinaceous  substance  thus 
expressed,  baked  into  bread. 

My  informant,  who  WBsperfBc^  acquainted  with  the  process,  could  not 
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B^iieariBe,  when  progeAy  adminutered,  generally  cures  intennitteats 
when  quinine  luw  tSukd,  seems  not  to  affect  the  head,  nor  to  produce  its 
effects  hj  counter  morlxd  action,  as  the  alkaloids  of  the  cinchonas  are 
8iq>posed  to  da 

It  will  occur  to  the  physician  that  in  tropical  fevers,  where  symptoms 
indicate  its  exhibition,  if  the  stomach  be  charged  with  viscid  matter,  the 
flolid  form  of  this  lesinous-like  substance  would  hardly  be  soluble  ;  or  were 
its  contents  of  an  alkaline  nature,  afi&cting  the  test-paper,  it  would,  without 
adds  (with  all  which  it  appears  to  be  compatible),  as  surely  fail  as  if  seltzer 
water,  tea,  or  other  incompatible  substances  were  used  during  its  adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  remission  that  frequently  occurs  once,  and  frequently  no 
more,  in  such  fevers,  would  be  lost. — Bt^al  Gazette  of  Georgetown,  British 
Guuuia, 


PREPAJaATIONS  OF  ANIMAL  BODIES. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Aesodaium— Zoology  and  Botetny, 

Kr.  GrOADBT  exhibited  a  series  of  preparations  of  animal  bodies  preserved 
in  g^Uus  cases,  according  to  a  method  of  ^his  own  suggestion.  Many  gentie- 
men  having  complained  that  they  had  not  succeed^  in  preparing  animal 
rabstanees  in  the  wHy  which  he  recommended,  he  was  desirous  of  stating 
fully  the  plans  which  he  pursued.  The  following  were  the  formulae  for  all 
the  sedations  he  used  :— 

Al. 

Bay  salt 4ozs. 

Alum 2  ozs. 

Corrosive  sublimate 2  grains. 

Water  1  quart. 

A  2.  . 

Bay  salt 4  ozs. 

Alum 2  02S- 

Corrosive  sublimate 4  grains. 

Water 2  quarts. 

B. 

Bay  salt    §  Ih. 

Corrosive  sublimate  2  grains. 

Water  1  quart. 

BB. 

Bay  salt iVb. 

Anenious  add  (or  white  oxide  of  arsenic)  20  grains. 
Boiling  vrater 1  quart. 

C. 

Bay  salt    ilb. 

Arsenious  add 20  grains. 

Corrosive  sublimate    2  grains. 

Boiling  water  1  quart. 

The  first,  A  1,  was  the  ordinary  solution  he  used.    A  2,  where  there 
was  a;tendency  to  mouldiness,  and  the  animal  texture  was  tender,  as 

say  from  what  reason  the  decayed  waUaba  was  added  :  whether  to  increase 
the  bulk  to  give  it  the  necessary  consistence  to  make  bread,  or  to  correct 
the  taste,  wMdi  is  still  somewhat  bitter  ;  but  supposed  the  latter.  Becent 
waHaba  (a  colony  weed)  is  rich  in  tannin,  which  precipitates  and  renders 
tastdess  bebearine. 
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althoQgji  salt  preserved  animal  matters,  it  sometimes  destroyed  the  tissue. 
B  was  used  in  cases  where  animals  contained  carbonate  of  lime,  as  in  these 
cases,  alum  produced  decomposition.  For  old  preparations,  arsenic  was 
substituted  for  corrosive  sublimate,  as  in  B  B,  but  where  there  was  a 
tendency  to  too  much  softening,  the  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  added,  as 
inC. 

I^fessor  Owen  stated,  that  these  solutions  were  better  than  alcohol  for 
the  preservation  of  nervous  matter.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  called 
attention  to  the  dissections  of  the  invertebrate  animals  made  by  Mr.[6oadby, 
many  of  which  are  at  present  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.^ — 
Atheneaan, 


ON  TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  THE  FAMILY  LAUBINEiE. 

BT  MR.  SCHOMBUBOK. 

{From  the  Proceedings  of  ihe  British  Association^Zoobgy  and  Botany,) 

The  fbrst  is  a  tree  which  affords  timber  which  is  brought  to  England, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  GreenAeoit.  This  tree  was  found  byDr.Bodie 
to  possess  febrifugal  properties,  and  Dr.  Maclagan  has  published  an  account 
of  two  new  alkaloids  wMch  he  had  obtained  fh>m  it  by  chemical  processes. 
These  alkaloids  may  be  used  instead  of  quinine.  The  second  tree  has  long 
been  known,  and  yields  an  aromatic  fruit,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Accawai  nutmeg,  and  is  extensively  used  in  Guiana  as  a  remedy  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  other  intestinal  diseases.  The  author  succeeded 
in  obtaining  flowers  and  seeds,  and  had  found  this  tree  to  be  a  species  of 
Acrodiclidivm,  to  which  he  has  given  the  specific  name  Camara,  It  ap-> 
pears  to  be  restricted  to  the  sandstone  mountains  of  Boraima,  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

Professor  Balfour  stated,  that  the  Greenheart  was  much  used  for  building 
vessels  on  the  Clyde.  The  alkaloid  obtained  from  this  tree  was  called  by 
Dr.  Maclagan  bibirine,  but  its  insolubility  rendered  it  imfit  for  medical 
uses.  Professer  Tilley  stated,  that  although  Dr.  Maclagan  had  named  two 
alkaloids  as  being  present  in  the  wood  of  the  Greenheart^  subsequent  ex- 
periments had  1^  him  to  conclude,  that  there  was  but  one,  and  this  he 
called  bibirine.  This  alkaloid  presented  a  similar  chemical  constitution  to 
quinine.    It  was  not,  however,  combined  with  an  organic  acid. — Athenaeum* 


ON  THE  TWO  VARIETIES  OF  JALAP  IN  COMMERCE. 

BT  DR.  O.  A.  KAT8ER,  IN  HEBBLiNNSTADT. 

Two  sorts  of  jalap-root  occur  in  commerce.  The  one  which  was  first 
introduced  into  the  market,  and  which  is  even  at  the  present  day  most 
frequently  met  with  is  the  radix  jalapa  iuberosce  sen  ponderosa,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  Iponuea  Schiedeana  of  Zuccarini,  a  plant  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chlqnonquiaco,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican 
Andes,  and  discovered  by  Von  Schiede:  the  root,  as  met  with  in  commerce, 
consists  of  pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  the  fist,  sometimes 
whole,  sometimes  cut  into  disks,  and  at  other  times  divided  into  two  or  three 
portions.  The  external  surface  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  grey  brown  colour, 
corrugated  and  rough,  it  is  very  hard,  presents  a  shining  resinous  even  sur- 
face when  broken,  and  is  difiicult  to  reduce  to  powder.  The  powder  is  of  a 
brownish  colour,  has  a  faint,  peculiar  odour,  and  irritant  taste. 

The  second  variety  which  was  introduced  into  commerce  in  great  quantities 
a  few  years  ago,  by  the  name  of  stoLtk-jalap^  stipites  jabpcBy  and  is  now 
more  scarce,  is  the  radix  jalapce  lasvis  seujvsiformis;  and  obtained  from  the 
Ipomcea  orizabensis  of  Pelletan,  a  plant  growing  without  cultivation  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  Mexican  town  of  Orizabu,  and  first  made  known  by 
Ledanois,  an  apothecary  in  Mexico.  The  root  as  met  with  in  commerce, 
consists  of  pieces  varying  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and  a 
half  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  pieces 
of  [the  jalapa  tuberosa,  and  of  decidMly  fibrous  structure.  Taste  and 
odour  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  rariety,  but  not  so  powerful. 

Various  botanists  have  given  the;foUowing  names  to  the  IponuBa  Schiedeana 
of  Zuccarini  tConvohmhu  purga  seu  purga  de  jalanpa  of  Schiede  ;  Convoh 
vohu  purga,  Wenderoth  ;  IponuBa  purgOj  Hayne ;  Gmvobmltu  officinaUs  of 
Pelletau;  the  ConvobnOus  jalapa  of  Linnaeus,  belongs  to^the  genus  Batata^ 
which  contains  no  purgative  resin. 

The  chief  constituent  of  both  varieties  of  jalap  is  a  peculiar  resin,  of 
which  they  contain  about  10  per  cent.  I  have  made  use  or  the  term  ^  radix 
jakpa,**  because  it  is  in  general  use,  although  morphologically  incorrect, 
for  the  term  tuber'Stock  (knoUens^Ksk),  or  '*  cormus  "  should  be  substituted. 

The  jaUp  resin  of  commerce  was  formerly  only  obtained  from  the  cormus 
of  the  IponuBa  Schiedana,  and  the  formula  for  the  preparation  of  it  adopted 
in  all  Pharmacopoeias,  ^tbat  prescribe  the  use  of  this  root.  But  since  the 
introduction  of  the  radix  jalapa  fitgiformis,  resin  obtained  from  the  latter 
lias  been  met  with  in  commerce,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  the  former  resin ; 
for  both  roots  are  frequently  found  mixed  in  trade.-^^na^  der  Chemie  und 
Pharmacie.    Band  xli.  Heft  1. 


NEW  REMEDIES  FOB  GOUT. 

JSxiraciedfrom  a  paper  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  November  S,  entitled 
"  Reiearches  on  Oout" 

BT  ALEXANDER  URE,  ' 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  SargreoDS  of  England,  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
General  Dispensary,  and  Hon.  Member  of  the  Pbarmaceatical  Society. 

Hanganese,  in  the  state  of  proto-carbonate,  is  present  in  the  waters  of 
Marienbad,  Carlsbad,  and  other  German  springs,  whither  gouty  invalids 
annually  resort  in  quest  of  health ;  in  the  state  of  oxide,  it  forms  one  of 
the  noinnal  constituents  of  the  bones.  It  was  first  shown  by  M.  C.  G. 
Gmelin,  of  Tubingen  ( Versucke  Hber  die  Wirhmgen  des  Baryts,  ^c,  1824» 
p.  96),  tiiat  the  manganese  salts  when  injected  into  the  blood-yessels  aug- 
mented the  biliary  secretion  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  a  deep  yellow 
staining  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  and  of  the  great  yessels  in  the 
Tidnity.  According  to  M.  A.  Barbet  {Journal  de  ChimieMedicale,  tome  v., 
p.  534),  muriate  of  mansranese  forms  a  main  ingredient  of  a  nostrum  sold  in 
Paris,  under  the  name  of  the  deobstruent  powder  of  Roavi^re.  This,  taken 
for  a  few  days,  is  said  to  procure  abundant  bilious  eyacuations. 

If  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  manganese  be  dissolved  in  about  half  a  pint 
of  water,  and  swallowed  before  breakfast,  it  will  generally  occasion  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so,  one  or  more  liquid  stools. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  has  a  cooling  and  bitter  taste,  resembling  that  of 
Glauber  salt.  Dr.  Thomson  (Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Bodies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  587) 
says,  "  It  may  be  administered  as  a  cathartic,  in  doses  of  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce."  I  have  always  found  a  much  smaller  quantity  suffice,  and 
should  be  reluctant  to  give  it  to  that  extent.  It  acts  most  efficiently  when 
dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  On  particular  occasions* 
infusion  of  senna  flimishes  a  useful  adjunct. 

In  order  to  abate  the  erethism  of  the  vessels  of  the  gouty  articulation,  to 
fbrther  the  absorption  of  effused  fluids,  and  to  arrest  the  recurrence  of 
attacks  which,  in  the  long  run,  lead  to  distortion  and  ankylosis,  the  topical 
empbyment  of  Acetic  Ether  and  Rectified  Coel  Naphtha  will  be  found  highly 
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eenrioeable.  The  former  was  first  introdiieed  to  the  notice  of  the  {wofessiQa 
by  M.  Sedillot,  in  the  Transaetwns  of  the  Medical  Socieigf  of  Paru  (No.  x.. 
Mess.  An.  5),  but  never  seems  to  hare  attracted  attention  here.  Acetic 
ethcor  genoraUy  determines  a  speedy  sedative  agency  in  the  more  acate 
stage  of  the  malady,  when  applied  with  gentle  friction  over  the  whole  of 
the  affected  surface,  to  the  amomit  of  half  an  ounce  every  twelve  hours, 
provided  after  each  friction  the  patient  is  kept  warm  in  bed.  In  the  sub- 
acute form  of  the  disease,  I  have  witnessed  very  beneficial  effects  from 
simply  pencilling  over  the  part  with  a  camel-hair  brush  dipped  in  naphtha*. 
In  some  instances,  indeed,  this  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  warding  off 
an  impending  paroxysm.  I  was  first  led  to  toy  it  in  gouty  cases,  from  being 
told  by  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  the  article  near  Birmingham,  that 
flflfections  oi  the  joints  were  unknown  among  his  workmen,  while  they  were 
oommcm  enough  among  the  operatives  of  other  factories  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ckjel  naphtha  is  a  pure  hydro-carbon,  almost  identical  in  nature  and 
properties  with  the  naphtha  which  occurs  native  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  in  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  Asia.  The  latter,  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus,  has  been  used  from  a  remote  period  by  some  of  the  nations 
ii  the  east,  against  the  very  ailment  in  question.  Thus,  IHoscorides  (Lrib.  i. 
c  85)  says,  "  Podagris  articulorum  d<^ribtts  lethargisque  prodest  ;'*  and 
Bontius  iHisL  Nat,  p.  17),  in  describing  what  he  calls  "  a  noble  species  of 
naphtha  "  brought  from  Sumatra,  and  highly  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues 
by  the  Javanese,  concludes  as  follows  :  ^  Partibus  aSectis  iUitum  miraculi 
instar  segros  consolatur." 

Naphtha  topically  c^lied  imparts  a  feeling  of  warmth,  sometimes  accom- 
pani^  with  slight  tingling.  It  acts  obviou^y  upon  the  principle  of  a  mild 
but  penetrating  counter-stimulant,  determining  contraction  of  the  capillaries, 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  their  circulation,  and  progressive  absorption  of 
liquid  efiiision. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  seemingly  endowed  with  qualities  capable  of  counter- 
acting and  removing  tophaceous  deposition,  Silicate  of  Potash,  the  Uquor  of 
flints  of  the  older  chemists,  deserves  a  trial.  This  salt  passes  through  the 
system  unchanged,  and  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  of  animals  to  which  it 
Ims  been  given  by  the  mouth.  It  exercises  a  very  powerful  solvent  action 
upon  the  urate  of  soda.  I  have  prescribed  it  for  one  or  two  x>atients  in  doses 
of  ten  and  fifteen  grains  twice  a  day,  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
water,  with  apparent  benefit. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 
CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  MATICO. 

BT  JOHN  F.  HODOES,  II.D. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  received  a  parcel  of  the  leaves  of  the  Matico  from 
a  friend  who  luid  resided  many  years  in  Peru.  He  informed  me  that  they 
were  imiversally  regarded  by  the  native  practitioners  of  that  coimtry  as  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  various  diseases,  and  also  related  several  mar- 
vellous stories,  current  among  the  Indians  and  European  settlers,  ci  thdr 
power  in  arresting  the  most  violent  haemorrhages,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs.  At  ^the  time  I  made  a  few 
experiments  with  the  leaves,  which,  however,  I  was  only  lately  able  to 
pursue,  and  as  they  have  not  been  subjected,  so  far  as  I  can  in  this  remote 
district  ascertiun,  to  a  careful  chemical  examination  ^ther  in  this  country 
or  on  the  continent,  the  following  observations  may  be  interesting: — ^It  is,  I 

*  Care  must  be  Had  not  to  confound  this  with  a  spirit  sold  under  the 
fuune  name,  used  for  making  hatters'  varnish,  and  lately  Introduced  as  a 
medidne.    The  properties  of  the  two  are  quite  dissimilar. 
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beiieTe,  to  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  Liverpool,  that  we  are  indebted  for  tbe^first  notice 
in  this  country  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Matico.  Its  action,  when 
applied  externally  as  a  styptic,  has  been  established  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Munro,  of  Dundee;  and  Dr.  Lane,  of  Lancaster,  has  also  lately  oommiuucated 
the  results  of  his  erperienoe  r^arding  its  internal  administration,  which 
are  confirmatory  of  its  South  American  reputation.  On  the  continent,  a 
short  notice  of  it  has  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutiacke  Central  Biatt,  January 
1843,  by  Dr.  Martius;  and  a  brief  and  imperfect  aooodnt  of  it  is  also  giyea 
in  the  DintumntUre  of  Merat  and  l/saz.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Martins  that, 
like  the  Gu^jah,  which  the  East  Indian  prepares  from  the  Cannabis  [ndica, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Matico  have  been  long  employed  by  the 
sensual  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Peru  to  prepare  a  drink  which  they  ad- 
minister to  produce  a  state  of  aphrodisia. 

The  sample  of  Matico  which  I  reoeiTed  amsisted  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  were  of  vanoiis  sizes,  firom  two  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dried,  as  they  oouM  easily  be  nibbed  to  powder 
between  the  hands.  It  is,  indeed,  stated  by  Dr.  Martins,  that  the  Indians 
dry  the  leaves  over  a  fire,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them  to  be  touched  by 
Ihe  flame  or  bunt  Another  sample  which  I  lately  procured  had  the  same 
appearance,  bat  contaiiied,  mixed  up  with  the  leaves,  a  considerable  quan- 
tily  of  the  flowering  twigs  and  woody  stems  of  the  {jant.  The  leaves  and 
twigs  were  compreraed  together  and  flattened  into  a  cake. 

The  botanical  history  of  the  Matico  appears  to  be  but  imperfectly  known; 
and  th@pe  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  even  as  to  the  dass  of  plants  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  Dr.  Martins,  in  the  Pbar,  Central  Blatt,  considering  it 
to  belong  to  the  Pkhmia  tribe,  while  in  the  Fiora  Penaiami  it  is  described 
as  a  Piper,  By  immersing  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  which  seooded  tolerably 
perfect,  in  warm  water,  I  was  able  to  examine  it  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  certainly  its  characters  appear  very  unlike  those  which  belong  to  the 
Fhk>mis  family.  The  stems  are  woody,  roond  and  pnbesoent ;  the  leaves 
sessile,  acuminato-lanoeolate,  rugose,  and  crenate,  thehr  upper  surface  of  a 
dark  green,  and  their  lower  of  a  pale  green  ocdour.  It  is  said  that  the 
name  of  the  plant  is  derived  fhmi  a  Spanish  soldier,  named  Matioo,  who, 
lying  desperately  wounded  and  bleeding  to  death,  in  his  agony  caught  acci- 
dentally some  of  its  leaves,  and  by  their  application  arrested  the  hsemoirhage 
and  healed  the  wound.  The  leaves  have  a  strong  aromatic,  slightly  astria- 
gent  taste,  and  the  smell  and  taste  of  then:  infiision  in  water  very  mudi 
fesembles  that  of  the  tea  prepared  by  the  country  peo]^  in  Ireland  from 
the  leaves  of  our  indigenous  Salvia  verbenaea. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  phanna- 
eeatieal  characters  of  the  leaves:— 

Experiment  1.— Beduoed  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  coarse  powder 
sod  macerated  in  six  fluid  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water.  In  ten  minutes 
the  liquid  had  a  pale  amber  colour  and  the  specific  gravity  1.003  ;  in  thirtijr 
momtes  its  density  had  mcreased  to  1.004  and  its  colour  had  become  of  a 
deeper  amber  ;  it  possessed  the  peculiar  aromatic  astringent  taste  of  the 
leaves.  Jn  two  hours  the  liquid  had  specific  gravity  1.005,  gave  a  deep 
cfive  precipitate  with  tinct.  fsni  muriat,  and  a  yellow  white  with  acetate 
el  lead  ;  tartrate  of  antimony  produced  no  change.  Jn  three  hours  ito 
cdour  was  rather  more  brown,  specific  gravity  1 .005.  In  five  hours  specific 
gravity  1.0051;  when  dropped  into  a  solution  of  gelatine  it  produced  no 
change.  In  seven  hours  specific  gravity  had  not  increased.  In  nine  iioim 
no  change.  The  maceration  having  been  continued  for  twelve  hours  longer, 
the  density  was  not  increased.  The  filtered  liquid  had  a  rich  orange-brown 
colour,  was  neutral  to  litmus,  and  possessed  the  smdl  and  taste  of  the  leaves; 
The  following  reag^ts  were  applied  (solution  of  gelatine,  tartar-emetic, 
and  perchloride  of  mercury  produced  no  change) : — 
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Tinct.  ferri  muriat.     Deep  black  colouring  and  dark  olive  precipitate. 

MtS^noVS^gdis  }  C0Pto«8  canary  yeUow  precipitateB. 

Sulphuric  acid ' 

Nitric  add 

Muriatic  acid    ^ 

Caustic  potash  deepened  its  colour  without  throwing  down  a  precipitate. 
Beturned  the  liquid  to  the  leaves  and  added  six  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water, 
which  reduced  its  sx>ecific  gravity  to  1 .003.  In  three  hours  its  density  had  not 
increased;  poured  off  the  liquid  without  expression,  and  macerated  the  same 
leaves  in  six  ounces  of  cold  water.  In  three  hours  the  liquid  had  a  light  yellow 
colour  and  specific  gravity  1.002  ;  gave  a  very  minute  deposit  with  acetate 
of  lead.  Poured  off  the  liquid  and  macerated  for  fourteen  hours  in  the 
same  quantity  of  water ;  specific  gravity  1.000. 

Experiment  2. — ^Infused  half  an  ounce  of  the  sub-pulverized  leaves  in  six 
otmces  boiling  wat«r.  In  three  hours  the  liquid  had  the  same  taste  and  colour, 
and  exhibited  the  same  reactions  as  the  cold  infusion ;  specific  gravity  1 .006. 

Experiment  3. — Exhausted  one  ounce-and-a-half  of  the  leaves  by  boiling 
with  distilled  water  over  a  water-bath  and  evaporating  the  filtered  decoction 
to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  The  quantity  of  extract  procured  weighed 
120  grains.  It  had  a  dark  brown  colour  iand  bitter  astringent  taste,  and 
possessed  very  little  of  the  aromatic  qualities  of  the  leaves. 

Experiment  4. — ^Introduced  three  ounces  of  the  Matico  leaves,  on  a  per- 
forated metal  support,  into  a  tin  plate  still  with  about  two  quarts  of  water, 
and  heated  over  the  fire  of  a  table  furnace,  addmg  fresh  water  occasionally 
to  supply  the  loss.  A  milky  liquid  was  given  off  possessing  a  strong 
aromatic  camphoric  odour,  and  tasting  something  like  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
rosemary  and  oil  of  cubebs.  It  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  heavy 
oil  of  a  light  green  colour,  which  slowly  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the 
recipient.  By  returning  the  milky  liquid  to  the  still,  and  distilling  again 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  leaves,  a  liquid  was  procured  from  which  about 
Che  drachm  of  this  oil  subsided. 

The  Oil  of  Matico  has  a  light  green  colour ;  when  recent  it  has  nearly 
the  consistence  of  good  castor  oil,  but  becomes  thick  and  crystalline  on 
keeping.  Its  smell  is  very  powerful  and  permanent,  and  its  strong  cam- 
phoric taste  remains  a  considerable  time  in  the  mouth.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol ;  the  solutions  are  colourless.  Sulphuric  acid  also 
dissolves  it,  with  the  production  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour ;  water  added 
to  this  solution  destroys  its  colom:,  and  converts  it  into  a  milky  liquid. 
Nitric  acid  when  poured  on  the  oil  becomes  of  a  deep  amber  colour,  and 
converts  it  into  a  resinous  matter.  Neither  caustic  potash  nor  ammonia 
had  any  action  on  it.  After  all  the  oil  had  be^i  separated  by  distillation,  a 
deep  rich  red-brown  liquid  remained  in  the  still ;  it  had  a  bitter  astringent 
taste,  without  any  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  leaves  ;  it  was  neutral  to 
litmus  ;  the  leaves  were  quite  insipid.  The  filtered  liquid  acted  towards 
reagents  like  the  infiision  (Exp.  1). 

Experiment  5. — ^Added  acetate  of  lead  in  excess  to  the  filtered  decoction 
(Exp.  4).  A  light  olive  precipitate  was  thrown  down  and  separated  by  the 
filter,  the  excess  of  lead  was  removed  by  sulphurettal  hydrogen  from  the 
filtered  liquid,  which  after  this  treatment  had  a  Ught  yellow  colour,  and 
produced  with  tinct.  ferri  muriat.  merely  a  slight  olive  troubling.  Am- 
monia gave  a  canary.yellow  precipitate,  and  £^sh  infasion  of  nutgalls  a 
light  brown  precipitate.  Evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  a  gelatinous 
extract  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  tliin  glue  remained.  It  tasted  like 
the  extract  of  Matico  (Exp.  3),  dissolved  slowly  in  water,  but  was  not  acted 
on  by  ether  or  solution  of  potash.  From  its  solution  in  water  alcohol  threw 
down  a  gray  coloured  precipitate,  acetate  of  lead  ditto ;  perchloride  of  iroii 
produced  no  change ;  caustic  potash  and  ammonia  rendered  the  solution 
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Grange,  and  threw  down  rich  yeHow  precipitates.  -  Neither  muriatic  add, 
nitric  acid,  nor  tartar  emetic  produced  any  change.  Ilie  gelatinous  extract 
was  dissolyed  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  was  cautiously  evaporated  over 
the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  which  was  placed  aside  in  a 
oooi  place,  and  after  some  hours  a  number  of  distinct  prismatic  crystals  had 
formed  in  it.  These  crystals  had  a  brown  colour  and  cooling  taste  ;  heated 
on  a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  they  decrepitated  aod  left  a  yellowish-white 
residue,  which  effervesced  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  their  solution  in 
water  chloride  of  platinum  threw  down  a  yellow  precipitate.  Digested  the 
syrupy  extract  and  crystals  in  alcohol  of  84®  (Gay  Lussac),  its  brown  colour 
changed  to  a  clear  orange,  and  the  salts  collected  into  a  gritty  cake.  Upon 
evaporating  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution,  a  yellowish-brown  extractive 
matter,  matitdney  remained.  It  had  a  disagreeable  'smell  and  exceedingly 
bitter  taste,  like  aloes,  which  remained  a  long  time  on  the  palate ;  it 
attracted  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol  and  in 
water,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  ether:  heated  on  platinum  foil  it  became 
brown,  swelled  up  without  decrepitation,  and  left  a  bulky  charcoal.  Its 
solution  in  water  was  not  affected  by  chloride  of  platinum,  but  gave  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  solution  of  potash,  and  also  with  ammonia;  chloride  of 
barium  did  not  alter  its  colour  ;  tinct.  ferri  muriat  rendered  it  of  a  deep 
rich  carmine  colom:,  but  did  not  form  a  precipitate. 

Experiment  6.~A  tincture  was  made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  the 
leaves,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  of  84o. 
In  half  an  hour  the  liquid  had  a  light  green  colour ;  after  macerating  for 
six  days  the  filtered  tincture  had  a  fine  brownish-green  colour,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  0.860.  It  possessed  in  perfection  the  aromatic  astringent  taste 
of  the  leaves  ;  water  made  it  muddy,  but  occasioned  no  precipitate ;  tinct. 
ferri  muriat.  gave  a  copious  brown  black,  and  acetate  of  lead  a  greenish-yel- 
low precipitate ;  solution  of  potash  rendered  its  colour  deep  orange,  and 
threw  down  a  deep  orange  precipitate ;  ammonia  produced  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. 

Experiment  7. — The  leaves  were  incinerated  and  gave  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
a  light  gray  ash,  which  contained  the  usual  ash  constituents.  I  am  at  the 
present  time  engaged  with  their  quantitative  examination,  after  the  excdlent 
method  of  Hertwig.    AnnaL  de  Chemie  und  Pharmacies  xlvL  Bds.  1  Heft. 

Experiment  8. — ^When  a  portion  of  the  leaves  from  which  all  the  parts 
soluble  in  water  had  been  separated  was  treated  with  ether  and  afterwards 
with  sXcohsA^^chlorophyUe  and  a  c2arA  green  resin  were  procured.  The  resinous 
matter  was  heavier  than  water,  adhered  to  the  fingers  with  great  tenacity, 
and  when  heated  on  platinum  foil  burned  with  a  strong  odour  of  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  leaving  a  bulky  charcoaL 

From  the  preceding  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Matico  contain  the  following  constituents :  1.  Chlorophylle.— 2.  A  soft 
dark  green  resin. — 3.  A  brown  colouring  matter.— 4.  A  yellow  colouring 
matter.— 5.  Gum  and  nitrate  of  potash. — 6.  A  bitter  principle,  Maticine.— 
7.  An  aromatic  volatile  oil — 8.  Salts. — 9.  Lignin. 

The  leaves  of  the  Matico  are  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  has 
the  colour  of  powdered  senna.  When  mixed  with  any  thick  vehicle,  as 
syrup,  &c.,  it  presents  an  excellent  mode  of  administering  them,  though,  as 
will  be  evident,  only  adapted  for  extemporaneous  prescription,  as  the  essen- 
tial oil,  upon  which  it  is  probable  much  of  their  medicinal  effect  depends, 
would  be  rapidly  dissipated  by  keeping.  The  cold  infusion  (Exp.  1),  as  it 
extracts  all  the  active  principles  contained  in  the  plant,  seems  the  best  form 
for  obtaining  its  medicmal  properties.  The  time  required  for  its  prepara- 
tion need  not  exceed  four  hours,  as  in  that  time  water  extracts  all  that  can 
be  taken  up  by  a  single  maceration,  and  but  little  is  gained  by  maceration  in 
fresh  water,  even  though  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  as  the  liquid 
rapidly  acquires  its  maximum  density.— iVoce«(i(n^«  o/^  Chemical  Society, 
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Recent  Impbovemkvts  ik  Arts,  Mavufactures,  and 
Mines  :  being  a  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  By  Andrew 
Ube,  M.D.y  F.R.S,»  &c.  8vo^  pp.  294.  London  :  Longman, 
Brown ^  Greeny  and  Longmans. 

PaiNCiPLES  OF  Forensic  Medicine.  Part  III.  By  William 
A.  Gut,  M.B.  Cantab,  Small  8vo,  pp.  166.  Henry 
Ren  show.  Strand. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Almanack  for  1845.  A 
Pocket  Book.  By  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.  pp.  239. 
LoTidon :  Simpkin  Sf  Marshall^  Stationer* s  Court. 

Manifesto  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  of  the 
Borough  of  Mary-le-bone.     8vo,  pp.  16. 

•[The  Notices  are  unavoidably  deferred  until  next  month.] 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  QujEsiTOK." — ^We  know  of  no  such  preparation  as  carbonate  of  cKhride 
of  iron,  and  think  the  terms  Ferri  chtoridi  carbon,  must  have  been  incorrectly 
copied  from  the  prescription,  instead  of  ter  chhrtd  carbon.  The  last  form  of 
expression  is  sometimes  used  in  prescriptions  for  terchloride  of  carbon,  a 
species  of  chloric  ether — (See  P«an».  Jintr.  toI.  iii.,  page  170). — (2.)  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  the  essences  of  eglantine 
and  mignonette. 

**  An  Associate,  City." — It  would  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  amylaceous 
and  gummy  substances  alluded  to  in  the  solution,  without  losing  some  other 
ingredients.    A  menstruum  should  be  used  that  will  not  dissolve  the  former. 

W.  S.,  Dereham. — Lerebour's  Treadae  on  Photography^  translated  by 
J.  Egerton/'contains  the  latest  discoyeries  appertaining  to  the  Daguerreotype, 
and  the  best  practical  directions  for  taking  portraits.  In  Hunt's  Researches 
on  Light,  wiU  also  be  found  an  account  of  Photographic  processes. 

"  Ernest." — We  recommend  .Pameirs  Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis 
We  cannot  account  for  the  failure  in  the  experiment  alluded  to.  (See  page 
194  of  this  volume.) 

T.  B*,  A.  P.  S. — (1.)  In  preparing  the  redprussiaie  of  potashf  the  chlo- 
rine gas  should  be  passed  slowly  through  the  solution  of  the  yellow  prussiate : 
much  excess  of  chlorine  should  be  avoided ;  and  the  salt  when  obtained 
should  be  recrystailized  two  or  three  times. — (2  )  The  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium  will  undergo  slow  decomposition  with  keeping. 
— (3.)  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  directions  for  making  perchlonde 
(^iron,  in  Fi^esenius^s  Chemical  Anafysis. — (4).  The  points  alluded  to  are  not 
yet  settled. — (5)  Graham,  Phillips,  Fownes,  or  DanieiL 

G.  H.  W. — (1.)  Water  dissolves  twice  its  volume  of  chlorine  gas,  but  as 
much  of  the  gas  passes  through  the  water  without  being  absorbed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  use  a  much  larger  proportion  of  gas  than  the  above. — (2.)  In 
making  chlorate  of  potash  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  the  intrcMiuction  of  the  gas  must  be  ccmtbraed  until  the  liquid 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  crystals  ef  chlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of 
potassium  are  formed.  There  wiSl  be  a  loss  of  some  of  the  gas  used  in  this 
case,  and  therefore  the  quantity  required  cannot  be  exactly  estimated. — (3.) 
The  formula?  referred  to  are,  we  believe,  the  best 
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"  An  Enqthker."— Dr.  Neligan's  work  on  "  Medicines,  ikeir  Uses  emd 
Mode  of  Administration,**  is  a  very  good  and  useful  one. 

"  Inquisitor.*' — (1.)  Sulphur  has  not  been  decomposed ;  Davy  (Ckemieal 
FkUoaopfu/f  p.  284)  detected  minute  portions  of  hydrogen  in  it,  but  they  were 
probably  not  essential  to  it. — (2.)  What  occasions  the  bitter  taste  when 
mustard  and  .vinegar  are  mixed  together  without  water  ?  [Mustard  con- 
tains a  peculiar  bitter  acid,  called  nofronic  add;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
emulsion  called  myrosyne.  On  the  addition  of  warm  water,  these  principles, 
by  a  mutual  reaction,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  pungent  volatile  oil  on 
which  the  peculiar  character  of  mustard,  as  used  for  a  condiment,  depends. 
Vinegar  and  other  acids,  as  well  as  boiling  water,  retard  the  formation  of 
the  pungent  volatile  oil,  and  the  bitter  taste  is  then  predominant.] 

"  Hydrogen"  (1)  has  found  a  deposit  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  and  spring  water,  after  standing  a  few  days.  This  probably 
consists  of  some  salt  (sulphate  of  lime  ?)  contained  in  the  water,  and  ren- 
dered less  soluble  by  the  presence  of  the  spirit. — (2.)  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  blue  colour  in  a  solution  of  quinine  in  water  ?  [What  is  the  cause  of 
the  blue  colour  of  anything  ?] 

"Vbrdatrb.*' — (1).  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  eminent  entomo- 
logist, that  the  insects  alluded  to  as  having  been  found  to  attack  camel's  hair 
pencils,  may  probably  be  the  larvae  of  a  small  beetle,  Anthrenus  musaeorum, 
or  that  of  some  species  of  the  genus  Tinea,  This  genus  of  moth,  as  now 
restricted,  lives,  in  the  larva  state,  almost  entirely  on  animal  or  vegetable 
matters,  destroying  clothing,  furs,  dried  plants,  &c.,  whence  the  species  have 
acquired  the  names  of  T.  vestianella,  T,  destructor,  Ac.'— (2).  The  best 
work  for  the  purpose  is  the  Cours  Elimentaire  d*Histoire  Naturelle,  published 
for  the  use  of  the  French  colleges.  A  translation  has  been  published  in 
England  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Charles  Strancib,  and  another  correspondent,  have  sent  communi- 
cations on  Ung.  Hyd.  Nit.,  which  we  have  not  space  to  insert. 

F.  R. — ^Tbe  specimen  is  not  a  good  one.    Call  and  see  a  better. 

J.  S.  H.  has  sent  us  several  samples  of  drugs,  with  part  of  the  bill-head  of 
the  vendors  (the  name  being  cut  off),  who  are  "wholesale  and  retail 
woollen  and  linen  drapers,  silk -mercers,  hosiers,  druggists,  ironmongers, 
grocers,  and  undertakers. — N^B»  Best  London  hats,  funerals  completely 
furnished,  and  every  description  of  family  mourning.**  We  have  no  remark 
to  make  upon  the  subject,  being  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

"An  Associate  and  Founder.*' — (1).  No. — (2).  Hooper's  Medical 
Dictionary  is  a  good  work  of  the  kind. — (3).  Galeni.— (4).  We  cannot  tell. 
—(5).  The  by-laws  of  the  Society  are  intended  for  private  circulation 
among  the  Members,  not  to  be  bound  with  the  Journal, 

**  Tyro." — Pereira's  Materia  Medica, 

H.  S.  F.  L.  N. — The  following  is  the  interpretation  of  the  prescription : — 
Take  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  six  inches  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  apply 
it  to  the  region  of  the  heart 

"  Franciscus."— Mistura  Amygdalae  Amarae  may  be  made  like  Mistura 
Amygdalae,  P.  L.,  substituting  bitter  almonds  for  sweet. 

Lincoln. — We  are  not  skilled  in  making  crystal  cream  for  the  hair. 

**  Amicus*'  (London). — Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry^  Lindley's  Elements 
cf  Botany^  Pereira's  Materia  Medica,  Seleeta  i  Prescriptis. 

"Monandria." — Lindley's  Elements  of  Botany,  10s.  6rf. :  Taylor  and 
Walton. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Nbous. — ^The  letter  -was  answered  by  post,  and  it  has  been 

retomed  stamped  **  not  found." 

*'  SUBSCBIBEB." — (1).  Liquor  Ext.  Sarze,  Co.,  when  properly  made,  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  decoction  in  a  concentrated  form.— (2).  Cold 
CBEAM,  white  wax,  and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^ss,  oil  of  almonds  and  rose 
water,  of  each  §x. ;  mix  secundum  artem,  and  add  otto  of  roses,  &c.  ad  Ub* 
—(3).  For  the  mode  of  preparing  lard  for  Ung.  Hyd.  fort,  see  vol.  ii.,  p.  70. 

CrL.,  M.P.S.— (1).  Sol.  Copaib©,  see  vol.  iii.,  page  67.— (2).  Fluid 
extract  of  sarsaparilla  may  be  made  by  concentrating  the  decoction  to  any 
extent  which  may  be  desired ;  the  price  and  the  dose  being  calculated 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Birlet's  communication  is  not  suited  to  our  pages,  and  will  be 
returned  if  desired. 

Z.,  M.P.S.— See  vol.  i ,  page  598. 

A.  B. — (1).  The  usual  method  of  silvering  glass  is  with  tin  foil  and  mer- 
cury.— (2).  Milk  of  Roses  ;  see  vol.  iii.,  page  116. 

"Anonymous,  Pbo.  Tem." — We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
late  hours,  but  are  not  sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  any  material  alteration 
is  generally  practicable. 

G.  S.  G. — (1).  Chloride  of  silver  may  be  prepared  by  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed. — 
(2).  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact. — (3).  Five  mUes. — 
(4).  Essence  of  Musk,  proof  spirit,  Oj.,  musk,  Jij.,  or  ad  libitum, — 
(5).  Dissolve  the  iodide  of  iron  in  the  syrup  with  a  gentle  heat  See  also 
vol.  i.,  pages  44  and  520. 

B.  R.  S.—Pamelfs  Elements  of  Chemical  Analysis,  10*.  6rf, 

"  Adolescens.'* — (1,  2, 3).  See  voL  i.,  page  331- — (4).  See  any  English 
Grammar. 

G.  S. — (1).  We  are  unable  to  give  any  further  explanation  or  suggestion 
respecting  the  new  method  of  silvering  glass,  besides  that  contained  in  page 
194  of  this  volume.— (2>.  Bithyonate  of  soda  is  another  name  for  bisulphuret : 
we  presume  this  is  the  substance  alluded  to. 

"  A  Correspondent"  has  favoured  us  with  a  communication  on  the 
manu£EU2ture  of  ink,  but  we  think  it  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  experi- 
ments for  publication. 

S*— No. 

"  Perseverantia.'*— The  Secretary,  at  No.  17,  Bloomsbury-square,  keeps 
a  book  for  the  names  of  members  who  require  Assistants,  and  Associates  who 
want  situations. 

G.  W.  S. — Should  send  both  certificates  if  convenient 

*«  Spes."— The  alteration  will  most  likely  take  place  on  the  first  of  January. 

**  An  Apprentice. — ^A  Chemist  and  Druggist  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  Botany.    (See  vol.  ii.  No.  8.) 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION, 

The  position  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  time  is 
critical.  The  excitement  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  Medical  Bill  appears  to  be  increasing,  and 
the  public  press  teems  with  reports  of  meetings  in  various  plaoes» 
and  controversial  discussions  of  every  description.  These  demonstra- 
tions are  not  confined  to  the  medical  journals,  but  some  of  the  daily 
papers  participate  in  the  general  agitation  on  this  intricate  subject. 

The  question  of  Medical  Reform  has  become  a  public  question ; 
it  is  generally  felt  to  be  obvious  that  the  public  welfare  is  concerned 
in  the  regulations  which  are  in  contemplation.  But  the  sentiments 
we  hear  expressed,  and  the  tone  of  the  arguments  used  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  d&y,  afford  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment  of 
differences,  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

The  several  interests  in  the  profession  appear,  from  all  that  we 
can  learn,  to  have  coalesced  into  two  parties  :-^the  Physicians  and 
pure  Surgeons  on  one  side,  and  the  General  Practitioners  on  the 
other.  Between  these  two  parties  a  struggle  must  inevitably  ensue 
during  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  what  may  be  the  result  of  this  contest,  since  the  mea- 
sures advocated  by  each  party  are  generally  admitted  to  be  seriously 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  other. 

If  it  should  prove  that  the  opposing  elements  are  so  nearly  ba- 
lanced, that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Sir  James  Graham  will  continue  his 
exertions  in  leg^lating  for  a  profession  which  is  radically  divided 
against  itself ';  and  it 'is  fossibley  notwithstanding  the  professions 
occasionally  made  on  both  sides,  of  a  disposition  to  make  mutual 
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concessions,  that  when  the  crisis  arrives,  the  Medical  Bill  may,  be- 
tween two  stools,  fall  to  the  ground. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  cannot  with  propriety  claim  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  proposed  Bill.  By  so  doing  they  would  rest  their  hopes 
of  success  upon  the  chance  of  that  measure  passing  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  they  would  share  in  the 
misfortime.  Moreover,  if  they  were  to  become  etitangled  in  the 
-existing  controversies,  it  would  be  extremely  jdifBcult  to  avoid  lean" 
ing  either^to  one  side  or  the  other  ;  and  thus  deviating'^frdhi  the 
straightforward  and  impartial  course  which  it  is  particularly  desir<> 
able  for  them  to  maintain.  They  could  not  oppose  the  Physicians 
«Qd  Surgeons,  with  whom  they  are  naturally  allied  as  dispensers 
of  their  prescriptions ;  it  would  be  impolitic  to  oppose  the  general 
practitioners,  "v^ich  would  provoke  unnecessary  and  vexatious  hos- 
tility ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  in  concert  with  two  parties 
which  are  fondamentally  opposed  to  each  oliier. 

We  are  therefore  no  longer  in  doubt  wheiiier  the  Chemists 
ought  to  be  comprised  ib  the  Medical  Bill,  or  wheth^  they  ought 
to  be  provided  with  a  Pharmaceutical  Bill  to  regulate  their  body. 
The  circumstances  above  detailed  furnish  strong  groimds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  latter  is  the  right  course. 

The  whole  medical  profession  is  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  effectual  and  judicious  legislation  in  reference  to  Pharmacy. 
By  the  Chemists  a  large  proportion  of  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  prepared ;  from  the  Chemists  the 
general  practitioners  obtain  their  drugs.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  pecuniary  interests  and  professional 
credit  of  all  medical  men,  that  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  re-^ 
sponsible  duty  of  furnishing  and  preparing  the  remedies  prescribed, 
should  be  qualified  efficiently  to  perform  that  duty.  That  it  is 
just  and  reasonable  for  the  persons  thus  qualified  to  enjoy  such 
privileges  and  protection  as  the  law  can  consistently  afford,  will 
not  be  denied  by  any  unprejudiced  man,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
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We  prosoma  that  the  Ch^nists  ^ould  have  no  ctyjectiou  to  be 
placed,  with  the  several  bodies  in  the  professiou,  under  the  general 
control  and  supervisixm  of  a  Council  o£  Health,  oooBtituted  oil 
repreaentatiye  principles.  We  also  presume  that  no  oppositkm 
would  be  offered  to  the  claim  which  the  Chemists  would  naturally 
make  to  be  allowed  to  manage  the  details  of  their  own  goyeni- 
.B2ent — a  prerqgadve  which  has  always  been  exercised  by  the  oihfap 
bodies,  and  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Apothecanes  at  the  tkne 
that  they  held  the  ppsition  at  present  occupied  by  the  Chemists. 

Air  arrangement  of  this  descriptiony  having  no  retrospective 
operation,  would  immediately  increase  the  respectability,  and 
gradually  raise  the  qualifications  of  the  whole  existing  race  of 
Chemi^  and  Druggists,  who,  we  tru^,  wiU  continue  to  maintain 
that  imity  and  friendly  Qo-operation  which  has,  during  the  last  four 
years,  been  a  subject  of  congratulation  and  surprise  among  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

At  the  time  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  the  ulterior  object  to  which  the  Chemists  aspired, 
as  the  climax  of  their  exertions  and  the  result  of  their  union  into  a 
permanent  and  recognised  body.  So  numerous  and  frequent  were 
the  appeals  of  the  members  at  large  to  the  Council,  in  favour  of 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  object,  that  some  degree  o£ 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  because  decisive  steps  were  not  imme- 
diately taken  for  that  purpose.  But  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  make  the  attempt.  The  Chemists  had  nevar  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  self-government ;  they  had  never  exerted 
themselves  in  the  promotion  of  a  general  and  universal  education 
of  the  members  of  their  body  ;  they  had  never  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  their  professional  reputation  ;  they  were  not  re- 
cognised as  the  representatives  of  Pharmacy  in  this  country. 

On  the  contrary,  they  had  been  proverbially  indifferent  to  their 
collective  interests ;  the  jealousies  which  existed  between  indi- 
viduals had  been  an  oJ>stacle  to  any  permanent  union  among  them, 
as  managers  of  their*  own  body  they  were  untried,  and  generally 
supposed  to  be  incompetent  to  perform,  or  indisposed  to  undertake* 
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ike  task.  The  .  events  of  the  last  four  years  have  materially 
altered  their  position.  They  have  established  the  means  of  carry' 
ing  out  the  improvement  which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  ;  they 
have  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  their  plan  as  &r  as  their  limited 
powers  as  a  voluntary  association  have  enabled  them  to  proceed 
with  it.  They  are  now  recognised  and  incorporated ;  and  tibeir 
influence  as  a  body  has  increased  more  than  could  have  been  eX" 
pected  in  so  short  a  lime. 

That  the  medical  profession  in  general  is  satisfied  with  these 
proceedings  is  obvious,  from  the  cessation  of  that  vexatious  hostility 
and  persecution  which  prevailed  before  the  union  took  place ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  opposition  or  other  misadventure, 
so  long  as^the  Chemists  ask  for  no  more  than  is  just  and  reasonable^ 
ttnd  come  forward  in  support  of  their  claims  with  unanimity  and 
firmness  of  purpose. 

We  are  therefore  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the  course  which 
itiie  Members  of  our  body  have  steadily  pursued  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking,  will  lead  them  safely  and  success- 
fully to  the  point  at  which  they  have  been  aiming,  and  at  which 
they  ought  to  arrive  during  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament* 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  remarks  do  not  emanate 
officially  from  the  Council,  but  are  offered  by  the  Editor  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  at  large,  during  the  interval  which 
must  elapse  before  the  Society  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  its 
influence  in  behalf  of  pharmaceutical  legislation. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 

DPON  THS 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LEECH, 

PEUYEBED  BEFORE  THE  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

BT  H.  liETHEBT,  M.B., 

Late  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  the 
London  Hospital. 

{Continued from  page  2S7.) 

Part  11. — Anatomy  of  the  Leech. 

This  was  considered  under  the  heads  of  the  several  systems  : — 
1.  The  Teaumentary  System  is  composed  of  three  parts;  an 
outer  thin  trs^nsparent  layer,  called  the  cuticle  or  epidertfiy  which 
readily  peels  bfT  when  a  leech  is  dead^and  becoming  putrid :  during 
health  it  is  shed  about  every  fifth*  day,  and  constitutes  those 
delicate  membraneous  films  and  rings  which  are  to  be  found  float- 
ing in  the  water  with  the  leeches;  when  unravelled  they  present 
a  perfect  cast  of  the  animal.  They  have  an  amorphorus  structure, 
though,  doubtless,  in  an  early  condition  they  were  composed  of 
plaster  epithelium.  One  of  the  common  causes  of  disease  among 
leeches,  is  an  inability  to  throw  off  this  tunic,  and  we  may  remedy 
the  evil  by  placing  small  pebbles,  or  a  piece  of  very  porous 
sponge,  in  the  water  for  them  to  crawl  through.  Beneath  the 
epiderm  is  the  dernif  or  chorion,  or  true  skin :  it  is  a  highly 
contractile  reticular  tissue,  inclosing  numerous  oblong  pigment 
cells,  arranged  with  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
to  or  from  which  they  are  capable  of  being  moved  by  the  partial 
contractions'of  the  derm ;  and  in  this  way,  under  particular  circum- 
stances, the  colour  of  the  skin  is  altered.  The  derm  is  excessively 
vascular,  receiving  most  of  its  blood  from  the  lateral  vessels,  and  no 
doubt  it  performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  function  of  respira- 
tion.   The  skin  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  is  lubricated 
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Fio.4 ,         by  a  secretion,  which  is  poured  out  from  a  numbei 
of  very  minute  pores.  Theyoccur  at  the  abdominal 
margin -of  every  fifth  ring  (figs.  4,  e,  and  5),  and 
lead  to  small  vesicles  (fig.  6,  c),  which  Duges  and 
others  have  very  erroneously  regarded  as  pulmonic 
sacculi;  they  are  merely  the  recipients  of  a  mucous 
formed  by  a  set  of  looped  glands,  which  lie  upon 
and  cross  the  lateral  vessels  (figs.  6,  6,  and  12). 
2.  Muscular  System, — The  principal  muscles 
lie,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  planes  or  layers,  namely  an  ex- 
Fig.  5.         ternal  transverse,^  middle  oblique, 
and  an  inner  longitudinal.  There  is 
another  and  more  internal  perpen- 
dicular series,  which  serves  to  keep 
the  viscera  in  place.      The  suck- 
ing discs  are  also  provided  with  ra- 
diating and  circular  fibres,but  they 
are  only  prolongations  of  the  longi- 
?K^H?i!!^oim„omf«tudinai  and    transverse   muscles. 

aoaommal  mucous  .   i 

glands.  Other  special  muscles,  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  digestive  system, have  to  do  with 
the  movements  of  the  jaws  and  the  act  of  suck- 
ing. The  three  first  set  of  muscles  are  the  principal 
agents  of  progression :  thus,  when  the  posterior 
disc  has  been  fixed,  the  contractions  of  the  trans- 
verse muscles  will  prolong  the  anterior  extremity, 
Abdominal  surface  of  while  the  oblique  can  effect  a  movement  to  either 
tteieech;(a}Miteriorgj^jg.  ^]^qj^  the  leech,  having  attached  the  mouth 

oisc;  (&}posterior  do.;  »  ,  ,  ,     .  ^       . 

(c)  penis  J  (rf)  vaginal  sucker,  and  looscncd  the  posterior  one,  contracts 
*''^*°*S|in\n^."*'°"*the  longitudinal  set,  especially  on  the  abdominal 
Fig.  6.  surface,  and  so  shortens  the  body  and 

brings  forward  the  tail  disc  to  be  again 
^  fixed — Under  the  microscope  the  mus- 
•  cular  fibres  do  not  exhibit  any  of  those 
cross  markings  which  are  so  charac- 
'  teristic  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
all  other  animals  higher  in  the  series. 
3.  Digestive  Si/stem, — The  mouth 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  ante- 
rior sucking  disc,  upon  the  inferior  as- 
pect of  the  body,  and  is  surrounded  or 
fringed  by  a  very  delicate  and  sensitive 
labium  (fig.  4,  a).  Immediately  within 
it  are  three  semilunar  cartilaginous 
(a)  Lateral  vessel  with  transversei^^^' arranged  in  a  triradiate  manner : 
muscular  markings;  (b)  a  looped  they  are  ariued  in  the  blood-suckino^ 

gland  i(r)it8  mucous  receptacle  or  sac        ''  ^ 
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Fig.  8. 


Fig.  7.  leeches  with  about  eighty  sharp  eaicareous 

teeth  (fig.  7),  whose  points  are  all  directed 
a  little  inwards,  and  they  progressively 
increase  in  size  from  within  outwards.  In 
the  horse-leech  these  teeth  are  blunt,  few 
in  number,  and  not  firmly  implanted  in  the 
jaw,  so  that  it  is  deprived  of  the  power  of 
Jaw  of  the  leech.  (^)  the  ^*^*"&-  Internally  the  three  jaws  are  con- 
ad-rotator  muscle,  nected  by  an  elastic  ligament  (fig.  8),  which 
has  an  opening  for  the  gullet  in  its  centre  ;  exter- 
nally they  are  attached  to  theparieties  of  the  mouth 
)by  a  circular  band  of  muscles,  the  ab-rotatores 
/j^^l^^^^  (fig.  8,/);  and  passing  from  the  inner  angle  of 
l^each  jaw,  downwards  and  outwards,  there  is  ano- 
g  iiii«  ther  set,  the  ad-rotatores  (figs.  7,  8,  and-9,  ^). 
(ec?)Threejaws-  ^^^  <^ophagus  intervenes  between  the  mouth  and 
(/)  circular  or  ab-  the  first  compartment  of  the  stomach  ;  it  has  a  glo- 
^Mdl^rotaliOT,^/*)  ^u'str  or  oval  form,  (fi^.  \  0,  a)  and  is  surrounded  by 
wophagrus    with  transverse  and  longitudinal  muscles  (fio:.  8,  k)x  a 

longitudinal    and  ^  ,         -^         j-   .      *  -^      ^     n      •  i 

circular  muscles,  more  external  series  radiate  from  it  on  all  sides ; 
^o*  9.  they  are  the  dilators  of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  9,  i). 

In  the  act  of  sucking,  the  anterior  disc  is  at- 
tached firmly  to  the  skin,  by  which  means  the 
9  /IH/ Wl  9  j^^^  ^^^  brought  to  bear  upon  its  surface,  and 
then,  by  the  alternate  actions  of  the  ab-  and 
<  WSXW^^i  ad-rotator  muscles,  assisted  by  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  cesophagus,  the  jaws  are  made  to 
perform  a  half  rotation  ;  the  down  and  inward 
Section  of  oBsopha^ar**;  Stroke  being  the  most  effective.  In  this  manner 
(««)jaw8j  (jf«r)adrota-they  gradually  saw  their  way  into  the  skin, 
*^"diiattngmusSes^°' making  a  triradiate  wound.  As  soon  as  this  is 
effected,  the  radiating  muscles  of  the  oesophagus  are  brought  into 
action,  so  as  to  dilate  its  globular  part,  and  blood  is  thus  sucked 
down  to  fill  it.  The  transverse,  or  constrictor  muscles  now  contract 
and  force  its  contents  into  the  stomach — by  a  succession  of  such 
acts  the  leech  becomes  gorged.  The  stomach  (figs.  10  and  11)  is 
an  immense  sac;  completely  filling  the  animal ;  it  consists  of  ten 
or  eleven  compartments,  with  their  lateral  cseca ;  the  two  last 
being  prolonged  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  body.  It  has  been'a 
question  whether  these  caeca  are  not  supplfmentary  glands;  but 
from  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  filled  and  from  many 
analogies  in  other  annelida,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  sto- 
machal office.  They  are  lined  upon  their  interior  with  large  na- 
cleated  cells.  The  small  intestine  is  a  narrow  tube  arising  from 
the  last  compartment  of  the  stomach  (figs.  10,  ^,  and  1 1,  c) ;  it 
runs  back  between  the  two  posterior  cttca,  and  terminates  in 
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Fig.  10. 


Era.  11.  the  anus  or  vent  upon  the  dorsal 

edge  of  the  disc :  it  is  covered 
internally  with  minute  transverse 
folds,  valvules  conniventes^  and 
exhibits  the  openings  of  the 
biliary  ducts.  Sometimes  be- 
fore it  terminates  in  the  anus  it 
becomes  dilated,  and  forms  a 
rectum  or  large  intestine  (fig. 
10,  5,  0-  The  supplimentary 
glands^  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Brandt  and  others, 
are  the  salivary  and  hepatic. 
The  former  exists  as  a  white 
stratum  around  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  latter  as  a  layer  of  small 
brownish  cseca  upon  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  stomach:  their 
tubes  unite  to  form  two  ducts, 

D  which  terminate  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  small  intestine. 
4.  Vascular  System  consists 
essentially  of  four  longitudinal 
vessels,  a  dorsal,  a  ventral,  and 
two    lateral,    together    with    a 

1  multitude  of  .  communicating 
branches.  The  dorsal  vessel  is 
formed  posteriorly  by  the  union 
of  two  parallel  trunks,  named 
from  their  position,  dorso-intes-^ 
tinal  and  dorso-dermal ;  it  pro- 
ceeds forwards  to  the  head,  and 
there  divides  into  two  branches, 
_  which  surround  the  gullet,  and 

fiUeci*wim%tood"ToWo8ed  of  (a)  oeso"  Unite  bclow  with  the  ventral  ves- 

phagus;  (I  to  11)  stomach  with  cseca ;  ^^i  .  :  :.  pniirRP  it  «yiv<»q  nff 
the  two  last  (11,11)  prolonged}  c8maU^^»»   ^"   *^S    COUrse    II     glves    OH 

intestine.  numerous  transversc  branches, 

which  ramify  principally  upon  the  alimentary  canal.  The  ventral 
vessel  arises  from  the  two  oesophageal  branches  of  the  dorsal, 
and  passes  backwards,  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  nervous 
cord,  to  end  in  a  multitude  of  small  branches,  which  are  lost  in 
the  posterior  sucker,  its  branches  correspond  with  those  of  the 
ganglia,  and  are  distributed  for  the  most  part  upon  the  sto- 
mach, a  few  are  also  sent  to  the  skin  and  muscles.  The 
lateral  vessels  (fig.  12,  g)  proceed  in  a  wavy  course,  one  up 
on  each  side  of  the  body  ;   they  communicate  with  each  other 


Fio.  10.  Alimen- 
tary canal  of  leech 
empty;  (a) oesopha- 
gus; (/>tojn)ceecaj 
(o  q)  small  intes- 
tine ;  («)  rectum. 


Fio.  11.  —  Alimentary  canal  of  the  leech 
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"FiQ.  12.  at  both  extremities  ;   and  also  during  their 

course,  by  numerous  transverse  branches, 
which  creep  under  the  stomach;  at  re- 
gular intervals,  they  give  off  a  short  trunk, 
which  divides  almost  immediately  into  two 
branches,  a  dorso-lateral  to  be  distributed 
upon  the  skin  of  the  back,  and  a  laterch- 
abdominal  which  goes  to  the  integument  of 
the  abdomen.  Towards  the  posterior  third 
of  the  body,  the  dorso-lateral  branches 
increase  very  much  in  size,  and  unite  over 
the  intestine  to  form  about  six  arches,  which 
are  brought  into  communication  by  two  longi- 
tudinal trunks ;  all  the  branches  of  these 
four  vessels  inosculate  very  freely  with  each 
other,  and  the  principal  ones  are  covered 
with  circular  muscular  fibres  (fig.  6,  a),  by 
the  agency  of  which  they  pulsate  or  contract 
upon  their  contents,  and  I  believe  that  the 
blood  does  not  pursue  any  determinate  or 
regular  course,  but  that  it  sometimes  undu- 
lates in  one  direction,  at  other  times  in  the 
opposite.  When  a  leech  is  opened  alive,  the 
lateral  vessels  are  seen  to  pulsate  about  ten 
or  eleven  times  a  minute,  but  the  order  of  pul« 
sation  is  not  regular ;  it  is  moreover  probable 
from  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  that  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  vessels  preside  over  the 
functions  ot  nutrition  and  absorption,  while 
the  lateral  have  to  do  with  respiration  ;  but 
their  free  inosculations  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  frequent  interchange  of  the  contents. 
The  blood  of  the  leech  is  of  a  red  colour,  and 
contains  a  few  irregular  nucleated  globules  or 
I?  th?^ent^ff^ne°i*9*th^  corpuscles,  which  vary  in  size  from  about  the 

douWe  nervoua  cord,  on  ^Jy^^h  tO  xTrV^rth  of  an  inch. 

each  side  ofthis  the  eleven  o  0  00  yow  r-<,  .      .  j      v. 

pain  of  testes,  with  the  5.  Respiration, — ^This  is  no  doubt  per- 
?SS?J^t'*e"y'iTicuufo™«l  by  the  skin,  although  Duges  and 
seminaiis  {dd)y  between  Others  have  assigned  it  to  the  looped  organs 
iT?bSr!lf(/??^e^nl^and  sacs  (fig.  6,  b,  c)  which  lie  upon  the 
and  two  oTaria ;  U^)  the  lateral  vessels,  but  their  position,  structure, 

two  lateral   vessels,  with        ,  ^      ^    '  ^     .^    l   i-  *  ^i_    ^    .i 

the  looped  (glands  and  sac-  and  Contents,  warrant  the  belief  that  they 
cnu ,  (A)  the  ten  eyes,    ^re  mucous  glands. 

6.  Nervous  system  consists  of  a  brain  and  a  series  of  ganglia, 
connected  by  a  double  nerve  along  the  abdomen  (fig.  12).  The 
brain  or  supraoesophageal   ganglion  is  situated  over  the  c&so- 
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pbagus,  it  gires  off  ten  optic  nerves  <6g»  12,  h),  and  several 
branches  to  the  labium;  two  large  commissural  nerves  pass  off 
from  it  laterally  to  wind  round  the  galiet,  and  join  the^r;^  ventral 
or  subcesapkageal  ganglion,  which,  from  its  supplying  all  the 
muscles  about  the  mouth,  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  other  ganglia,  about  twenty -two 
in  number,  give  off  transverse  branches  in  their  course  to  the 
muscles  and  viscera,  and  are  the  representatives  of  the  spinal 
cord.  They  are  interesting  microscopic  objects,  inasmuch  as 
tbey  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  several  nervous  fibres  cross 
to  form  commissural  loops,  and  they  show  also  how  they  are 
brought  into  communication  with  the  ganglionic  cells.  Organs  of 
fecial  sense. — We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  leech  is  en- 
dowed with  more  than  three  senses,  those  of  sight,  taste,  and 
touch,  all  the  apparent  manifestations  of  feeling  may  be  merely 
reflex  actions.  The  organs  of  vision  consist  of  ten  black  mullar- 
shaped  eyes,  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  anterior  disc  (fig.  12,  h);  they  are  mere  expansions 
of  the  optic  nerves,  covered  posteriorly  with  a  black  pigment; 
they  have  no  lens  or  other  focal  contrivance,  and  can,  therefore, 
only  be  subservient  to  the  bare  discrimination  between  light  and 
darkness.  A  sense  of  taste  is  presumed  to  exist  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  selecting  or  refusing  certain  foods,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  situated  in  the  labium,  which  is  also  a  delicate  tactile 
orgaju 

7.  Reproduction^ — ^The  leech  like  the  rest  of  the  aanelida,  is 
androgynous,  each  individual  possesses  both  male  and  female 
organs,  but  they  are  incapable  of  self- impregnation.  Male  organs 
(fig.  12). — There  are  from  nine  to  eleven  pairs  of  testes,  placed 
along  the  abdominal  surface  between  the  folds  of  the  ceeca.  Their 
short  ducts  pass  outwards  to  join  a  long  zigzag  tube,  the  vas 
deferens:  it  runs  up  along  their  outer  margin,  to  terminate  in 
or  form  by  a  great  number  of  convolutions,  the  body  called  the 
vesicula  seminalis  (fig.  12,  d);  from  this  there  passes  off  a  tole« 
rabiy  large  muscular  tube,  the  ejaculator  seminis,  to  enter  the 
base  or  prostatic  portion  of  an  organ  which  is  bent  upon  itself, 
and  encloses  the  penis,  hence  named  the  bursa  or  sheath  of  the 
penis.  This  opens  externally  upon  the  abdominal  surface  of  the 
twenty-fourth  ring,  the  penis  can  be  protruded  to  the  extent  of 
half-an-inch  (fig.  4,  c,  and  12,  c),  it  has  a  tortuous  urethra,  and 
a  granular  structure  at  its  apex.  The  contents  of  the  sperm  glands 
when  examined  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  spermatic  filaments  are  developed,  at  first 
the  cells  appear  with  one  or  two  large  nuclei,  subsequently  these 
nuclei  break  up,  and  the  cell  becomes  filled  with  minute  granules 
(nucleoli),  these  soon  arrange  themselves  in  a  linear  form,  and 
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after  a  time  exhibit  a  vibratile  motion.  The  cell  then  breaks,  and 
the  perfected  spermatozoa  escape.  Female  orgam  (Bg.  12,^*) 
are  situated  immediately  below  the  bursa  penis,  and  between  the 
two  vesiculpo  ;  they  consist  of  two  ovaria^  whose  tubes  unite  to 
form  a  short  and  slightly  flexuous  oviduct^  which  joins  the  lower 
end  of  a  pear-shaped  uterus^  the  tube  or  vagina  of  wtiich  opens 
five  rings  below  the  penis  (tig.  4,  c2)»  Tiie  parieties  of  the  uterus 
are  very  muscular. 

8. — Impregnation  and  Development  of  the.  Ova. — In  the  early 
State  the  ova  are  seen  in  the  ovaria  and  oviducts  as  minute 
globules,  consisting  of  a  germinal  vesicle  and  its  yelk ;  lower 
down  they  receive  a  covering  of  albumen ;  and  when  they  reach 
the  uterus  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  fsecundated.  Leeches 
copulate  by  reversing  the  direction  of  their  bodies,,  and  bnnging 
the  male  organ  of  the  one  into  juxla- position  with  the<  vulva  of 
the  other,  so  as  to  effect  a  mutual  impregnation.  Soon  after  this 
the  uterus  is  found  to  be  considerably  distended,  and  th«  next 
duty  is  to  relieve  it  of  its  burden.  Tbe  blood-sucking  leeches 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  -sides  of  the  pood  when  thej 
deposit  their  ova,  and  consequently  the  process  cannot  be 
watched ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  has  described  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  accomplished  by  the  rivulet- leech  {Sv-uda  vulgaris)  :  he  says, 
"  Four  or  five  days  after  copulation  it  exhibits  a  contraction 
above  and  below  the  uterus,  and  fixing  itself  by  its  posterior 
sucker,  which  it  never  loosens  during  the  operation,  it  throws  out 
a  milky  white  substance  between  the  constrictions,  and  by  a 
a  great  effort  expels  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  into 
it.  This  done  the  animal  narrows  its  body  and  withdraws  itself 
from  the  ring.  The  capsule  thus  formed  is  excessively  elastic  and 
of  no  determinate  figure,  but  the  leech  fixes  it  to  some  object, 
and  with  its  mouth  fashions  it  into  an  oval  body,  called  a  Coccoon, 
leaving  the  points  from  which  it  drew  itself  out  weaker  than  tbe 
rest.  These  coccoons  contain  about  sii^  or  eight  ova,  enveloped 
m  a  jelly-like  fluid  ;  they  gradually  enlarge,  and  in  six  weeks  the 
young  leeches  are  matured  and  ready  to  escape.  The  coccoons 
of  the  medicinal  leech  are  about  an  inch  long ;  they  look  like  an 
oval  piece  of  sponge,  and  contain  from  six  to  fourteen  ova.  I 
have  tio  doubt  that  they  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  There 
is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  the  leech  takes  charge  of  the  coc- 
coon,  and  has  something  to  do  with  its  maturation,  and  also 
that  it  is  occasionally  viviparous ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
boih  of  these  opinions  are  without  foundation. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  LEAD  IN  DISTILLED  AND  RIVER 

WATER. 

BY  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JUK, 

Although  this  subject  has  been  previously  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  there  exists  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  upon  it,  that  the  detail  of  some  experiments 
I  have  made  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  the  action  which 
forms  the  subject  of  investigation  ;  in  the  two  bottles  which  are 
on  the  table,  one  of  them  containing  distilled  water,  and  the 
other  Thames  water,  about  six  years  since  two  pieces  of  bright 
lead  of  nearly  equal  size  were  immersed,  in  both  experiments  the 
lead  was  allowed  to  remain  rather  above  the  water,  and  was 
freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  in  a  short  time  a  quan- 
tity of  yellowish  white  pearly  scales  appeared  on  the  lead,  in  the 
bottle  which  contained  the  distilled  water,  these,  after  a  short 
time  were  detached  from  it  and  sunk;  fresh  ones  were  then 
formed,  and  this  process  has  been  going  on  until  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  white  precipitate  has  accumulated ;  whilst  in  that  con* 
taining  the  Thames  water  hardly  any  action  was  apparent. 

The  points  of  interest  which  appear  to  arise  from  these  facts 
are  as  follows:  —  1st,  Whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  lead 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air ;  or  whether  the  action  would  take  place 
if  it  were  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  !2dly,  Whether  pure 
or  distilled  water,  deprived  of  all  atmospheric  air,  has  any  action 
on  lead.  3dly,  As  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  white  precipi- 
tate. 4thly,  If,  besides  this  white  precipitate,  any  soluble  salt 
of  lead  is  found;  and  5thly,  as  to  which  of  the  salts  contained 
in  river  water  the  non-formation  of  the  white  precipitate  is  due. 

These  subjects,  I  am  aware,  have  been  already  investigated, 
and  principally  in  this  country  by  Dr.Christison,  his  observations 
appearing  in  his  work  on  Poisons :  and  as  I  differ  in  some 
respects  from  them,  I  shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  review  his 
opinions,  and  the  experiments  on  which  they  are  founded.  The' 
first  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  him  ;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  second,  namely,  whether  distilled  water, 
deprived  of  all  atmospheric  air  has  any  action  on  lead,  he  con- 
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siders  that  it  is  without  any,  but  does  not  give  the  details  of  the 
experiments  he  performed. 

As  to  the  next  question,  the  nature  of  the  white  precipitate, 
Dr,  Ghristison,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  work,  stated,  that  it 
was  a  pure  carbonate,  as  he  found  that  it  redissolved  with  effer- 
vescence in  acetic  acid.  Since  then,  however,  Colonel  Yorke 
has  investigated  the  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
August,  1834,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  hydrated  oxide 
and  carbonate  of  lead  ;  the  action  being  that  a  hydrated  oxide 
is  first  formed,  which  afterwards  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  and  becomes  carbonate.  He  carefully  analyzed  a  portion  of 
the  precipitate,  taking  the  precaution  to  first  dry  it  under  the 
air-pump ;  and  gives  the  following,  as  what  he  believes  to  be  its 
composition  and  formula : 

Orideof  Lead 87.9 

Carbonic  Add 8.6 

Water  3.5 

Or2Pb+C+Aq. 

In  the  later  edition  of  his  work,  Dr,  Ghristison  appears  to 
agree  with  this,  except  that  he  believes  a  greater  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  to  be  present  than  Colonel  Yorke  states. 

The  next  subject  is  the  existence  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  in 
the  water  besides  the  white  precipitate ;  and  here  Dr.  Christisoa 
agrees  with  Colonel  Yorke,  although  for  different  reasons.  He 
considers  that  a  soluble  salt  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  formed  by 
the  further  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the  carbonate,  and 
holding  it  in  solution  ;  and  his  experiment  was  to  filter  some  of 
the  liquid  above  the  white  precipitate,  and  evaporate  it  to 
dryness ;  the  residue  then  redissolved,  and  with  effervescence,  in 
acetic  acid,  which  was  not  the  case  if  it  was  previously  heated  to 
redness.  Colonel  Yorke  however  looks  upon  the  soluble  salt  as 
the  hydrated  oxide,  which  he  believes  to  be  slightly  so,  esti* 
mating  its  power  of  solubility  in  water  at  a-  10,000th  part.  His 
reason  for  not  believing  it  to  be  a  carbonate,  is,  that  on  filtering 
the  liquid  and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  under  the  air-pump, 
the  residue  dissolved  in  acid  without  effervescence. 

The  action  of  the  salts  contained  in  river  water  to  protect  the 
lead,  has  been  principally  investigated  by  Dr.  Christison,  and 
he  believes  them  ail  to  possess  this  preservative  power,  namely, 
the  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  the  common  salt, 
the  power  depending  on  the  acid,  and  4iot  on  the  base  of  the  salts, 
a  4000th  part  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  2000lh  part  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  being  capable  of  exercising  this  power* 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  my  own  experiments  on  the  above 
subjects,  and  there  are  on  the  table  two  bottles,  which  will 
illustrate  the  first ;  they .  containing  distilled  water,  in  them  at 
the  same  time  were  placed  two  pieces  of  lead  of  nearly  equal 
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size :  in  both  a  white  pieclpitate  has  occur  red,  but  in  that  in 
which  the  lead  has  been  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  is  si  far  greater  quantity  of  the  precipitate  than  in  the  other, 
where  the  lead  is  covered  with  the  water,  and  we  may  conclude 
irom  this  expeiiment,  that  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
lead  should  be  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  water  for  th« 
action  to  take  place,  still,  by  offerings  a  passage,  if  1  may  so  ex- 
press it,  to  the  gases  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  it  accelerates  it. 
I  have   before  stated  Dr.  Christison  does  not  describe   tlie 
method  by  which  he  performed  his  experiment  on  the  notisolu- 
bility  of  lead  in  pure  distilled  water,  and  although  I  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  fact,  as  I  found  some  difBculty  in  ascertaining  it,' 
1  will  describe  the  process  I  followed.     I  found  that  on  boiling 
pure  distilled  water  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  atmospheric  air, 
that   when   it  had   regained  its  former  temperature,  and   was 
placed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  with  a  piece  of  lead,  the  bottle 
being  perfectly  full,  although  «o  action  was  apparent,   aod   the 
lead   remained    almost  as  bright  as  when  first  placed  in    the 
bottle  ;  yet  if  a  little  hydrosulphuric  acid  wasaddeid  to  the  water, 
it  instantly   became  of  a  brown  colour,  showing  the  presence 
of  lead,    the    water   having    on   cooling    absorbed    sufficient 
atmospheric  air  to  act  on  the  lead.     If,  on  the  contmry,  the 
water  was  placed  in  the  bottle  when  warm,  and  the  lead  imme- 
diately added,  and  the  bottle  stoppered,  on  cooling  a  vacuum 
was  formed,  which  it  was  impossible  to  maintain,  and  the  lead 
was  acted  upon.     1  therefore  repeated  the  last  experiment,  but 
took  the  precaution  when   the  bottle  was  quite  full,  and    no 
vacuum  had  formed,  to  plunge  the  stopper  under  mercury,  and 
to  pour  water  above  the  mercury.     The  experiment  was  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  months,  the  lead  retained  its  original  bright* 
ness,  and  on  breaking  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  it  being  impos- 
sible, oh  account  of  the  vacuum,  to  take  out  the  stopper,  not  the 
slightest  effect  was  produced  on   the  liquid  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  thus  proving  that  pure  water,  Without  the  presence  of  air, 
has  no  action  on  lead. 

From  my  experiments  I  am  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Colonel  Yorke,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  the  white 
precipitate ;  in  fact,  I  have  obtained  small  masses  of  crystalline 
-scales,  which  have  formed  on  the  surface  of  lead,  which  have 
dissolved  without  the  slightest  eflfervescence  in  acetic  acid.  I 
«do  not  think,  however,  any  fixed  composition  can  be  assigned 
to  this  substance,  as  on  repeating  his  experiment  of  drying 
it  under  the  air-pump  upon  two  different  specimens,  one  ot* 
which  had  been  kept  some  years,  and  the  other  only  a  few  weeks, 
in  the  former  a  much  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  found 
than  in  the  latter,  showing  that  the  precipitate  had  no  definite 
composition;  but  that  it  depended  as  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
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.  acidy  on  the  length  of  time  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

As  to  the  existence  of  either  of  the  salts  of  lead  mentioned,  in 
a  soluble  state,  I  roust  confess  that  I  differ  with  the  two  autho* 
rities  I  have  named,  and  believe  that  what  they  consider  to  have 
dissolved,  is  merely  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  held  in  a  state  of 
mechanical  suspension,  and  for  the  followiag  reasons :  I  found 
on  repeating  an  experiment  of  Colonel  Yorke*s  (that  of  pre- 
cipitating hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  washing  it  with  warm 
distilled  water),  the  filtered  iiuuor  gave  a  brown  precipitate 
with  hydrosulphuric  add,  after  all  the  soluble  salts  formed  had 
been  washed  away ;  but  that, on  refiitering  a  portion  of  it  through 
more  than  one  filter,  not  the  slightest  discoloration  was  given  to 
the  liquor  by  the  test.  And  as  Colonel  Yorke  considered  that 
soluble  salt  was  the  hydrated  oxide,  a  greater  quantity  of  which 
would  exist,  as  already  shown,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action  of  the  lead  on  the  water,  I  placed  a  piece  of  lead  in 
distilled  water,  and  carefully  tested  the  filtered  liquor  daily,  for 
some  weeks,  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  in  no  case  could  I 
find  the  slightest  discoloration  given  to  it.  Now  as  the  test  is 
so  delicate  as  to  be  capable  of  discovering,  according  to  PlafF,  a 
100,000th  part  of  the  metal  in  solution,  if,  as  Colonel  Yorke 
states,  that  a  10,000th  part  of  the  dxide  is  held  in  solution,*  the 
test  would  of  course  have  distinctly  shown  k. 

Dr.  Christison  considering  that  the  action  of  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead  was  due:  to  the  carbonate  of  lead, 
becoming  converted  into  bicarbonate,  by  long  exposure,  I 
tested  the  liquid  from  one  of  the  experiments  I  have  before- 
mentioned,  where  the  lead  in  distilled  water  had  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  six  years,  and  could  not  de- 
tect the  slightest  discoloration  alter  the  solution  had  been  care- 
fully filtered.  [  therefore  conclude  from  these  experiments,  and 
I  believe  Dr.  Thomson,  has  previously  arrived  at  the  same  re- 
sult, that  no  soluble  salt  of  lead  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air  on  lead  in  distilled  water. 

In  examining  the  last  question,  viz.,  which  of  the  salts  con- 
tained in  Thames  water  prevented  the  action  upon  lead,  I  found 
that  it  was  due  to  the  sulphate  of  lime,  for,  on  removing  tlie 
coating  that  had  formed  ou  the  lead  (which,  as  Dr.  Christison 
observes,  prevents  further  action  by  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound upon  it)  it  was  insoluble  in  dilute  acid,  the  filtered  liquor 
giving  no  discolouration  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  in  caustic 
soda  it  readily  dissolved,  and  the  solution  gave  a  black  precipi- 
tate with  the  test.  As  Dr.  Christison  had  stated,  that  all  the 
salts  contained  in  the  water  were  capable  of  protecting  tlie  lead, 
I  placed  in  three  bottles,  containing  dilute  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  chbride  of   sodium,  three 
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pieces  of  lead ;  in  the  two  first  the  lead  was  perfectly  protected, 
but  in  the  last  a  precipitate  took  place.  I  also  found  that  a 
soluble  salt  of  lead  existed,  and  that  the  liquor  was  slightly  al- 
kaline. These  facts  prove  that,  although  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
when  a  strong  solution  is  present,  has  some  effect  in  protecting 
the  lead,  still  it  does  not  do  so  altogether ;  for,  when  it  is  de- 
composed, and  the  chloride  of  lead  formed,  it  being  partially 
soluble,  does  not  protect  the  metallic  lead  from  further  action ; 
whilst  the  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  lime,  by  forming  an  in- 
soluble sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lead  effectually  do  so.  The 
precipitate  in  the  solution  of  common  salt,  I  found  to  consist  of 
chloride  of  lead  and  oxide  of  lead,  the  oxide  of  lead  being  most 
probably  formed  by  the  action  of  the  liberated  soda  on  the  solu- 
ble chloride.  I  may  add,  that  my  experiments  were  made  with 
pure  salt,  which  was  found  to  contain  neither  lime,  iron,  mag- 
nesia, or  any  sulphates ;  and  might  I  suggest,  that  the  reason 
of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  error  concerning  the  action  of 
salt,  may  arise  from  the  salt  employed  containing  a  soluble  sul- 
phate, which,  in  all  samples  I  have  tried,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  case,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  protecting  the  lead. 

There  still  exists  one  more  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Society,  on  account  of  its  being  a  matter  of 
curious  speculation  :  Dr.  Christison  notices,  that  rain  water, 
when  it  falls,  after  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  has  but 
little  effect  on  lead  ;  but  that  after  it  had  rained  for  some  hours, 
the  water  readily  attacks  it :  he  imagines  this  to  be  due  to  the 
accidental  earthy  ingredients  it  might  at  first  dissolve  from  the 
roofs  of  buildings— >might  it  not  perhaps  be  due  to  the  ammoniacal 
gas  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  as  Liebig  has  shown,  is 
dissolved  by  the  rain  water  in  the  form  of  carbonate  ? — a  mere 
trace  of  which  salt  will,  as  I  have  found  by  experiment,  protect 
the  lead  from  corrosion. 

Craig's  Courts  I2th  December j  1844. 

Mr.  Squire  asked  whether  Mr.  Phillips  had  made  any  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  water  on  lead  in  conjunction  with 
other  metals.  He  had  frequently  observed  nodules  of  lead  about 
the  angles  of  cisterns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solder,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  far  the  new  process  of 
making  the  joints  of  lead  vessels  by  means  of  the  hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  might  diminish  the  evil.  He  had  recently  been 
obliged  to  replace  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  of  several  hundred 
gallons  capacity,  in  consequence  of  the  perforations  occasioned 
by  the  action  cf  the  water. 

Mr.  Phillips  replied,  that  he  bad  not  made  any  experiments 
with  this  object,  but  allusion  was  made  to  tlie  subject  iu  the 
paper  of  Colonel  Yorke. 
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REMARKS    ON     SOME    PECULIARITIES    IN 
EXTEMPORANEOUS  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

BY  MR.  JACOB  BELL. 

The  term  incompatible  is  used  in  reference  to  substances 
which  cannot  be  mixed  without  some  decomposition  and  change 
of  properties  taking  place ;  but  it  does  not  follow  because  de* 
composition  ensues  that  such  combinations  should  never  be 
made.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  very  efficacious  remedies 
are  produced  by  the  union  of  substances  which  lose  their  ori- 
ginal character  when  brought  together  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  in  this  manner  changes  are  expected,  which  were  not  contem- 
plated  by  the  prescriber,  and  which  are  attended  with  some 
results  which  would  not,  d  jnioriy  have  been  anticipated. 

The  following  remarks  are  not  intended  at  all  as  a  criticism 
upon  any  of  the  combinations,  but  are  \nade  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  a  few  simple  facts,  the  result  of  observation,  which 
may  possibly  be  of  use,  by  directing  attention  to  a  very  interest- 
ing subject.  The  illustrations  are  not  imaginary,  but  are  all  taken 
from  prescriptions  which  have  been  prepared. 

The  combinations  of  iodide  of  potassium  furnish  several  ex- 
amples. 

R  Fotassii  lodidi  5ss. 

PotasssB  Bicarb.  3j« 

Tinct.  Guaiaci  3ij. 

Mellis  5ij. 

Aquae  destillatse  ^iiiss.    Capiat  ^.  ter  die. 

This  mixture  is  of  a  bright  grass-green  colour  The  change 
is  very  remarkable,  and  might  occasion  surprise ;  but  the  colour 
fades  in  a  day  or  two.  When  tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata  is  used, 
the  colour  deviates  less  from  that  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expected. 

R  Potassii  lodidi  58s. 
lodinil  gr.  ss. 
Infus.  Zingib.  ^viiiss. 
Syr.  Zingib.  ^ss.    M.  fiat  mistura. 

This  mixture  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  which  is  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  the  iodine  on  the  starch  contained  in  the  ginger. 

R  Potassii  lodidi  5j. 
Acidi  acetic!  fortius  ^, 
Sp.  Camphorae  ^ss. 

MelHs!''''   Jaa^M-    M.  fiat  linimentum. 

The  iodide  is  dissolved  by  the  strong  acetic  acid,  with  very  little 
discoloration.  The  camphor  is  not  precipitated  when  added  to 
the  solution.  The  honey  and  oil  being  triturated  in  a  mortar, 
and  incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients,  the  result  is  a  much 
more  elegant  liniment  than  might  have  been  expected. 
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R  Tinct.  lodinii  Comp.  33. 
Liquoris  Potassse  iss. 
Sp.  JEtheris  Nitrici  Jiij. 
Aquae.  ^ .  M.  Capt  Coch.  j .  min.  e  cyatho  aquae 
bis  die. 

In  this  case  a  yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  consisting  of 
iodoform,  or,  according  to  some  Chemists,  iodide  of  carbon.  It 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  and  does  not  take 
place  unless  alcohol  or  some  analogous  body,  such  as  pyroxilic 
spirit,  be  present.  The  liquor  iodinii  comp.  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopcEJa  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  may  be  mixed  witb 
liquor  potassee  without  producing  any  precipitate. 

An  ointment  made  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  pure  lard  is 
wiiite,  and  remains  so  ;  but  if  spermaceti  ointment  be  substituted 
for  lard,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  more  or  less  coloured,  which 
colour  becomes  darker  by  keeping,  and  shows  that  free  iodine  is 
present.  This  may  probably  arise  from  the  wax  having  beeii 
bleached  with  chlorine,  of  which  a  trace  is  retained  by  it;  and 
■thus  a  minute  portion  of  iodine  is  liberated. 

Iodide  of  potassium  should  always  be  rubbed  with  a  little 
water  to  a  state  of  solution  or  impalpable  division,  before  the 
lard  or  ointment  is  added ;  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  mix  it 
completely,  and  the  small  particles  of  the  iodide,  which  feel  like 
sand  in  the  ointment,  irritate  the  skin. 

Cloves  and  Iron.'-' 

R  InfusiCaryopli.  ">       -  . 
"     Quassiffi    J^^SVJ. 
Tinct.  Ferri  Sesquichloridi.  nixij. 

'*     Caidam.  Gomp.  5j.    Misce,  fiat  haustus. 

This  compound  is  so  black  that  the  patient  might  suppose  that 
the  bottle  had  been  accidentally  filled  with  ink.  The  colour  is 
always  produced  when  cloves  are  combined  with  a  persalt  of  iron. 
This  was  lately  exemplified  by  compound  infusion  of  orange-peei 
becoming  black  on  the  addition  of  tartrate  of  potash.  On  inves- 
tigation, it  was  discovered  that  the  tartrate,  having  been  prepared 
in  an  iron  vessel,  was  contaminated  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
metal. 

Infusion  of  Chirayta,  —  Some  mixtures  contaiuing  this  pre- 
paration are  liable  to  become  gelatinous ;  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

R  Infusi  Ghiraytie  ^viiss. 
Ferri  Ammonio  Citratis  gr.  x. 
Syrupi  Aurantii  3iv.; 
Tinct.  Calumbse  3ij .    M. 

The  only  form  for  the  infusion  of  chirayta  which  has  been 
published  on  any  authority,  is  half  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  one 
pint  of  lioiling  water,  macerated  for  two  hours.     Some  prac- 
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titioners  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  remedy  in 
India,  have  told  me  that  this  is  too  strong,  and  that  a  drachm  to 
a  pint  is  sufficient.  Mr.  Squire  recommends  tepid,  instea4  of 
boiling  water,  and  considers  two  scruples  to  a  pint  the  best  pro- 
portion. In  either  of  the  two  latter  cases  gelatinization  does  not 
occur,  and  it  is  only  in  some  combinations  that  it  takes  place  with 
the  strong  infusion.  Mr.  Fordred,  some  time  ago,  noticed  *a 
similar  change  in  a  mixture  containing  infusion  of  gentian  and 
solution  of  potash. 

The  following  prescription  is  still  more  mysterious  : — 
R  Conf.  Aromat.  3ij- 
Aquee  ^vss. 
Syr.  Zingib.  ^ss. 
Tinct.  Opii  gtt.  xxx.    M. 
This  was  prepared  about  two  months  ago,  and  was  brought 
back  by  the  patient  in  a  gelatinous  state.      Two  bottles  of  ^the 
mixture  are  on  the  table. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms  with  alkalies, — 
R  Ammoniae  Sesquicarb.  5ss. 
Sodae  Sesquicarb.  3ij. 
Tinct.  Cardam.  Comp.  §ss, 
Aquee  Menthae  piperitae  ^v. 

Mixtures  of  this  description  frequently  occasion  trouble  by 
changing  colour.  At  first  the  colour  is  slightly  augmented,  and 
assumes  a  purple  tint;  but  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it 
almost  entirely  disappears,  especially  in  hot  weather.  The  patient 
observes  that  the  new  mixture  is  not  like  the  last  dose  which 
remains  in  the  former  bottle,  and  sometimes  concludes  that  a 
mistake  has  been  made. 

The  colour  of  syrup  of  saffron,  when  mixed  with  liquor  am- 
monise  acetatis  and  sp.  aetheris  nitrici,  in  the  common  fever  mix- 
ture, is  well  known  to  fade  in  the  course  of  a  few  days^ 

Cinchona, — We  not  unfrequently  see  prescriptions  in  which 
decoction  of  bark   is  combined  with  carbonate   of  ammonia  or 
soda,  as  in  the  following  prescription  : — 
R  Decocti  Cinchonae  §Tij. 
Ammoniae  Sesquicarb.  3iJ« 
Syr  Aurantu  i  aa  5ss.    M. 

Tmct.  Cardamom!  Comp.  J  ^  o        ''^ 

A  white  precipitate  is  the  result,  which  is  the  alkaloid  of  the 
bark.  It  is  probable  that  this  may  not  lose  its  medicinal  effect 
by  the  change ;  in  fact,  this  particular  mixture  is  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  some  febrile  disorders  attended  with  debility. 

The  tinctura  cinchonae  ammoniata  is  not  a  scientific  preparation, 
as  the  active  precipitate  in  this  case  is  separated  and  lost.  It 
nevertheless  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  practitioners,  and 
probably  derives  its  efficacy  from  the  ammonia,  with  tannic  and 
kinic  acids,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  extractive  matter  of  the  bark. 
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The  following  cannot  be  considered  an  elegant  mixture  : — 
R  Liquor.  Opii.  sedat.  ITtviij. 
Quinin.  Disulphatis  9j. 
Ammon.  Sesquicarbonatifl  S^b. 
Aquas  Menth.  pip.  ^y.    Cap.  Coch.  j .  min.  ter  die. 

Tinctura  OpiU  when  combined  with  liquor  arsenicalis,  is  de- 
composed, as  in  the  following  prescription  : — 
R  Tinct.  Opii  Siij. 
Liq.  Arsenicalis  5^« 
Aquae  Anetfal  5vij.    Misce,  ft.  gnttse. 

A  dense  brown  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  and  the  super- 
natant liquor  is  almost  colourless. 

R  Tinct.  Opii  }  „  ^^ 

Liq.  Plumbi  diacetatis  J  "*  ^^' 
Aq.  flor.  Sambuci  ^s.    Misce,  fiat  lotio. 

In  this  prescription  a  copious  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  meco- 
nate  of  lead  and  acetate  of  morphia  being  formed.  The  union  of 
the  above  ingredients  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  the  decomposition 
is  probably  not  objectionable. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  bihorate  of  Soda. 

RZinciSulph.       ?  «.  a-a 
SodffiBiboratis  J  "*  *^'*- 
Aq.  flor.  Samb.  ^. 
Yini  Opii  TTlxij.    Misce,  fiat  lotio. 

A  flocculent  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  carries  with  it 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  opium. 

Borax  has  been  said  to  be  incompatible  with  compound  infu- 
sion of  roses,  but  it  produces  no  precipitate  or  change  of  colour, 
and  a  gargle  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  borax  to  half  a  pint  of 
the  infusion  is  neither  unpleasant  nor  inefficacious. 

Magnesia. — it  has  often  been  observed  that  mixtures  contain- 
ing calcined  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  combined  with 
tincture  and  infusion  of  senna,  or  with  tincture  of  jalap,  or  col- 
chicum  wine,  deposit  the  magnesia  in  a  solid  form.  After  a  few 
weeks,  this  deposit  becomes  so  hard  and  compact,  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  without  breaking  the  bottle.  When  bruised  and  treated 
with  water,  it  is  found  to  be  almost  entirely  insoluble.  When  it  is 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  a  concentrated 
state,  no  crystallization  ensues,  although  as  much  as  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  three  or  four  drachms  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, maybe  present.  This  concretion  does  not  take  place  where 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  employed,  and  it  does  not  become  quite 
solid  unless  some  tincture  or  infusion  containing  vegetable  ex- 
tract or  gum  be  present.  Mucilage,  which  is  sometimes  ordered 
with  the  view  of  suspending  the  magnesia,  increases  the  evil.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  combines  with  the  calcined  magnesia,  forming  an  in- 
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soluble  subsulphate,  which,  when  pure,  is  thrown  down  as  a 
semigelatinous  mass,  but  which,  when  a  tincture  or  infusion  is 
present,  unites  with  the  resinous  and  extractive  matter,  and 
becomes  solid.  Colchicum  wine  is  particularly  favourable  to  this 
result,  and  tinctures  in  general  promote  it  more  readily  than  in- 
fusions.   The  subject  deserves  some  further  investigation. 

A  Correspondent  lately  wrote  to  me  respecting  the  following 
mixture,  in  which  he  had  observed  a  similar  result,  occasionally, 
though  not  always. 

R  Magnesiae  Calcinatae    >    ^  y. 
Sodse  Subcarb.  jaa3iij. 

Mist.  Camph.  Jviij.    M. 

On  making  the  mixture  it  was  found  to  be  rather  thick,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  it  did  not  form  any  solid  deposit  during 
several  weeks,  • 

Spirifus  camphor CB  is  miscible  with  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
and  in  this  form  it  is  a  convenient  preparation,  sometimes  ordered 
as  a  concentrated  lotion,  to  which  water  is  to  be  added  by  the 
patient.  But  if  a  larger  proportion  of  liquor  plumbi  be  added, 
the  camphor  is  partially  precipitated. 

We  are  told  that  distilled  water  should  occasion  no  milkiness 
when  mixed  with  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
always  found  to  be  more  or  less  turbid  on  account  of  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  water. 

Liquor  calcis  and  liquor  potasses  are  sometimes  ordered  in 
combination,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  may  be  taken, 
a  cloudiness,  or  even  a  slight  precipitate,  will  occur.  Even  if 
this  be  not  evident  at  6rst,  it  will  take  place  before  the  patient 
has  finished  the  mixture,  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  air 
into  the  bottle  every  time  the  cork  is  removed. 

Ceratum  plumbi  comp.^  when  made  with  yellow  wax,  becomes 
white  in  blotches,  that  portion  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  being 
bleached  first,  but  when  made  with  white  wax,  it  is  more  liable 
to  become  rancid,  and  is  not  so  good  an  ointment,  although  more 
uniform  in  appearance. 

Extract  of  Belladonna  is  sometimes  ordered  in  an  ointment. 
To  make  the  combination,  it  is  necessary  to  soften  the  extract 
with  a  little  water  before  the  simple  ointment  is  added.  This 
preparation  becomes  mouldy  in  a  week,  but  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  soap,  it  may  be  kept  unimpaired  for  several  months. 

In  many  of  the  instances  above  alluded  to,  no  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  changes  which  took  place  is  attempted  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  the  paper  having  been  to  bring  together  a  number  of 
facts  which  would  have  been  too  voluminous  if  each  case  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  minute  investigation, 

338,  Oxford  Street,  Dec.  10,  1844. 
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The  Chairman  said,  he  hoped  some  discussion  would  arise  on 
the  paper  which  had  just  been  read,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that 
every  one  present  must  have  met  with  cases  of  the  kind  alluded 
to,  which  occasioned  some  little  perplexity. 

Mr.  Squire  observed,  with  reference  to  the  infusion  of  chi- 
rayta,  that  he  had  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  bitter 
infusions  in  general ;  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  tepid 
or  even  cold  infusions  were  preferable  to  those  made  with  boiling 
water.  Although  boiling  water  might  in  some  instances  extract 
a  larger  quantity  of  matter,  this  was  generally  in  a  more  or  less 
altered  state,  and  sometimes  comprised  principles  which  it  was 
desirable  to  exclude :  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  infusion  of 
ginger,  as  alluded  to  in  the  paper,  the  blue  colour  would  not  have 
been  produced  if  the  infusion  had  been  made  with  cold  water, 
wfiich  would  have  dissolved  none  of  the  starch. 

Mr.  Phillips,  jun.,  said,  he  had  also  made  experiments  with  hot 
and  cold  infusions ;  and  thought  the  latter  quite  as  strong  as  the 
former. 

Mr.  Bell  confirmed  this  opinion ;  but  observed,  that  a  longer 
time  was  required  for  extracting  the  properties  of  the  ingredients 
with  cold  water  than  with  hot,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  only 
objection — time  being  often  an  object  in  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. 

Mr.  Ure  thought  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
mixture  containing  aromatic  confection,  appeared  to  resemble 
what  had  been  described  by  Dumas  as  the  viscous  fermentation. 
He  found  it  had  an  acid  reaction  on  litmus  paper,  and  thought  it 
possible  that  the  chalk  had  been  decomposed. 

(On  testing  the  mixture  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  it  was  found 
to  contain  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  ot  lime ;  but  on 
adding  acetic  acid  to  the  sediment,  some  effervescence  was  ob- 
served ;  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  chalk  remained  unaltered. 
The  eifen'escence  was  very  feeble  on  account  of  the  viscous  con- 
sistence of  the  mixture*) 

Mr.  Bell  observed,  that  the  two  mixtures  on  the  table  had  been 
prepared  several  weeks,  during  which  time  it  was  possible  that 
further  decomposition  had  ensued ;  but  the  gelatinization  had 
taken  place  a  day  or  two  after  they  were  made. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  time  having  expired,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  defer  the  reading  of  a  short  paper,  which  was  on 
the  table,  relating  to  the  electrotype  process,  which  would  afford 
the  opportunity  of  elucidating  it  with  some  experiments  at  the 
next  meeting  on  January  the  13th. 
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ON  VENTILATION. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^There  are  two  oversights  in  my  paper  "  On  Ventilation," 
vide  vol.  iv.,  page  263,  line  14,  for  **  four,"  read  five  ;  line  17, 
for  •*  inches,"  read  feet;  and  I  may  add  a  third,  namely,  the 
quantity  of  water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  five  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  which  I  find  on  calculation  (viewing  it  as  light  carburetted 
hydrogen)  is  only  3339  grains,  instead  of  4375  grains  =  half 
a  pint  imperial. 

The  rough  statements  were  merely  to  give  general  ideas  as  to 
the  inconveniences  and  evils  consequent  upon  inattention  to  proper 
ventilation.  Mr.  James  Faraday  states  in  his  paper,  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  June,  1843,  that  "  a  London 
Argand  gas-lamp,  in  a  closed  shop-window,  will  produce  in  four 
hours,  two  pints  and  a  half  of  water;  which  is  much  more  than 
I  have  speculated  upon  in  my  paper,  my  trials  with  the  No.  6 
(the  largest  Aigand  burner  in  common  use)  seldom  exceeding 
five  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

The  penultimate  paragraph  has  been  objected  to  on  ac- 
count of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  estimating  the  oxygen  con- 
sumed, and  the  carbonic  acid  given  off,  as  equal ;  but  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy's  results  are  very  wide  from  this  conclusion  ;  the 
paragraph  in  question  was  taken  from  Dr.  Reid's  book  "  On 
Ventilation,"  page  17  ;  and  the  foot-note  relative  to  it  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  This  can  only  be  taken  as  an  approximation.  The  extreme 
diversity  of  the  results  obtained  under  different  circumstances, 
shows  that  nothing  can  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  proper  generaliza- 
tion, except  a  much  more  extensive  and  minute  series  of  experi- 
ments than  has  hitherto  been  conducted." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,         P.  Squire. 

227,  Oxford  Street,  Dec.  ISth,  1844. 

P.S. — In  consequence  of  enquiries  which  have  been  .made,  a 
drawing  is  given  on  the  other  side,  showing  the  mode  of  ventilating 
by  means  of  gas. 


ON  A   NEW  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
LIQUID   HYDRIODIC  ACID. 

BY  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JUN. 

Wishing  to  repeat  the  experiment  made  by  Dumas  of  acting 
upon  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  liquid  hydriodic  acid, 
I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  preparing  the  acid  of  sufficient 
Strength,  by  the  usual  methods,  without  its  undergoing  decora- 
position. 
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The  process,  I  believe,  generally  adopted,  is  to  pass  a  current  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through  iodine  suspended  in  water,  sul- 
phur being  precipitated,  and  hydriodic  acid  formed.  The  solution 
is  then  boiled,  until  all  excess  of  the  gas  is  got  rid  of,  and  the 
residue  filtered. 

It  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  open  to  this  objection,  that  on 
account  of  the  iodine  being  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
necessary  continually  to  stir  the  solution,  and  that  even  if  this 
precaution  be  taken,  the  iodine  becomes  so  mixed  with  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  as  to  remain  unacted  upon  by  the  hydrosul- 
phuric acid.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  when  the  solution  is  boiled 
to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  the  gas,  or  evaporated  to  increase 
its  strength,  by  the  decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a  small  amount  of 
iodine  is  set  free,  as  shown  by  the  blue  colour  given  by  starch  to 
the  solution. 

In  Professor  K?in^'s  Elements  of  Chemistry,  it  is  stated,  that  if 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  barium, 
sulphate  of  barytes  is  precipitated,  and  hydriodic  acid  formed. 
The  usual  process,  however,  being  to  form  iodide  of  barium  by 
acting  upon  carbonate  of  barytes,  or  barytes  water,  by  hydriodic 
acid,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  operation.  It,  however,  occurred  to 
me,  that  I  might  succeed  by  adopting  the  same  principle,  but 
varying  the  process.  And  my  first  experiment  was  to  add  to  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  hydriodic  acid  were  formed,  and  the 
chloride  being  insoluble  in  the  alcohol,  was  separated  by  filtration. 
This  method,  however,  I  conceived  was  objectionable,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  adding  exactly  the  right  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  that  from  the  hydriodic  acid  acting  upon  the 
alcohol,  hydriodic  ether  might  be  formed.  I  therefore  substituted 
zinc  for  the  potassium,  and  oxalic  acid  for  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  these  objections  were  removed.  The  following  was  the 
process  :  To  126  grains  of  iodine  mixed  with  about  one  fluidounce 
of  distilled  water  were  added  thirty-five  grains  of  zinc  turnings. 
The  action  was  aided  by  a  gentle  heat  (care  being  taken  that  the 
mixture  was  not  exposed  to  atmospheric  air),  and  when  it  had 
ceased,  and  no  free  iodine  was  found  to  be  present,  the  residual 
zinc  was  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  solution  and  washings 
were  then  evaporated,  and  with  them  was  mixed  for  every  atom 
or  thirty-two  grains  of  zinc  found  to  have  been  dissolved  by  the 
weight  of  the  residual  zinc,  one  atom  or  sixty-three  grains  of 
crystallized  oxalic  acid.  The  mixture  was  gently  heated,  and 
when  cold,  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  zinc  was  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  hydriodic  acid  contained  in  the  solution  was 
found  to  contain  neither  oxalic  acid,  zinc,  nor  free  iodine. 
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During-  the  evaporation  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  a  slight  preci- 
pitate takes  place,  and  the  solution  becomes  acid,  resulting,  as  I 
have  before  shown,  in  the  cases  of  the  iodides  and  chlorides  of 
iron,  from  water  being  decomposed,  hydriodic  acid  being  set 
free,  and  oxide  of  zinc  precipitated.  This,  however,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  as  the  oxalic  acid 
would  unite  with  the  precipitated  oxide  of  zinc. 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that  the  advantages  of  this 
process  would  appear  to  be,  that  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
zinc  dissolved,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  arises  in  adding  exactly 
the  proper  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  precipitate  it,  and  that  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  previously  to  adding  the 
oxalic  acid,  hydriodic  acid  of  great  strength  is  readily  formed. 

Craig's  Court,  December  Mth^  1844. 


CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  RHUBARB  ROOT. 

BT  I>K.  J.  SCBXOSSBEBGSR  AND  DOEPPING. 
{Vonciudedjrom  page  236). 

Thb  yeSow  erystalUne  granular  substance  which  separated  several 
from  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  resin,  and  which  several  chemists  have  de- 
scribed by  various  names  (rheine,  rheumine,  rfiabarbic  acid,  the  yellow  prin" 
ciple  of  rhubarb),  possessed,  when  pure,  the  following  properties  : — It  is  a 
heaiitiful  clear,  yellow,  odourless,  and  tasteless  substance,  which  separates  in 
granular  masses,  and  shows  but  little  disposition  to  crystallize ;  it  is  not 
yery  soluble  in  ether,  even  when  boiled,  although  it  colours  the  fluid  strongly  ; 
in  cold  water  it  is  almost  insoluble,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  which  it 
dyes  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  it  is  tolerably  soluble  in  hot  spirit  of  80  per 
cent. ;  not  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids  ;  while  it 
is  dissolved,  producing  a  beautiful  red  colour,  by  oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  it 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  yellow  floccult  on  diluting  with  water ;  it  is  very 
soluble  in  alkalies,  producing  a  beautiful  red  colour  like  red  ink,  and  of  such 
intensity  that  Brandes  and  Geiger  have  observed  that  this  colouring  matter 
forms  one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  alkalies.  Concentrated  nitric  acid 
will  dissolve  it,  assuming  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  it  undergoes  a  change  if  heated 
with  this  acid,  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  alteration  in  colour,  when  the 
solution  is  saturated  with  ammonia.  In  contradiction  to  the  statement  of 
Jonas,  we  could  not  find  that  sugar  augments  the  solubility  of  this  substance 
in  water:  we  consequently  do  not  believe  that  an  addition  of  sugar  to  the 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  ns  he  proposes,  would  be  of  advantage.  If  the  combi- 
nation of  this  yellow  substance  with  potash  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
red  colour  changes  to  violet,  and  then  to  a  beautiful  blue,  whilst  an  insoluble 
blue  combination  separates,  which,  however,  returns  to  its  original  red  colour 
on  addition  of  water.  Heated  on  a  platina  spoon,  the  greater  part  evaporates, 
eimtting  yellow  fumes,  which  condense  by  cold  to  form  yellow  flocculi ;  but 
a  quantity  is  also  at  the  same  time  carbonized. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  added  to  the  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance in  spirit,  gave  a  white  powder  which  disappears  on  being  boiled  with 
water,  and  gives  way  to  a  carmine  gelatine,  which  is  separated. 

All  these  tests  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  those  of  a  substance 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Rocbleder  and  Heldt  in  examining 
lichens,  and  forms  one  of  the  yellow  colouring  ingredients  of  the  Parmelia 
parietina  (Sprengel),  Lichen  parietina  (Linn.),  the  well>known  yellow  lichen, 
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vKich  covers  the  bark  of  the  branches  of  trees  so  frequently.  The  cbemist» 
before  mentioned  have  given  to  this  yellow  colouring  matter  whose  properties 
are  slightly  acid,  very  properly  the  name  of  Chrysophanic  acid,  which  is  the 
more  judicious,  as  it  does  not  refer  to  the  plant  in  which  it  was  first  disco- 
vered. Elementary  analyses  of  the  chrysophanic  ncid  obtained  from  rhubarb> 
confirm  the  opinion  we  had  formed  from  observation  of  its  reaction,  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  chrysophanic  acid  of  the  lichens,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparison  of  the  two  analyses  of  the  respective  acids. 

Chrysophanic  Acid  of     Chrysophanic  Acid  of  Parmelia 
Rkmbarb.  parietina,  according  to  Bochlemer 

and  Heldt. 


Carbon 68.69  68.45  68.65 

Hydrogen 4.24  4.56  4.59 

Oxygen 27.07  26.99  26.70 


100.00  100.00  100.00 

A  second  analysis  failed  as  regarded  the  carbonic  acid,  but  we  obtained 
from  0.320  of  the  substance  0.130  water,  corresponding  with  4.51  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen.. 

Brandes  and  Leber  published  in  1839  an  analysis  of  their  rhabarbic  acid, 
which,  according  to  their  description,  is  identical  with  our  chrysophanic  acid. 
Their  results  of  the  per-centage  composition  differs  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner — as  regards  the  quantity  of  carbon,  from  our  statement,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  Kochleder  and  Ueldt. 
Brandes  obtained  only  54  or  55  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  remarks  that  the 
substance  burnt  very  readily  with  oxide  of  copper.  We  must  assert  the 
contrary,  for  we  found  it  impossible  to  consume  the  highly  carbonized 
substance  with  oxide  of  copper,  unless  we  added  chlorate  of  potash,  because 
a  portion  was  always  sublimed  and  adhered  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
"We  therefore  always  consumed  it  with  chromate  of  lead  (where  the  contrary 
is  not  mentioned),  as  we  were  warned  by  several  analyses  which  gave  too 
small  a  quantity  of  carbon,  against  the  use  of  oxide  of  copper.  £ven  if  we 
admit  that  the  rhabarbic  acid  analyzed  by  Brandes  was  strongly  adulterated 
with  resin,  which  is  very  probable,  as  he  does  not  mention  any  process  for 
purifying  it,  we  are  yet  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  small  quantity  of  carbon 
he  obtained. 

Rochteder  and  Heldt  give  for  chrysophanic  acid  the  formula  Cio  Hs  O3, 
according  to  which  it  might  be  regarded  as  naphthaline  plus  O3.  As  we 
found  the  same  percentage  composition,  this  formula,  which  of  course  merely 
indicates  the  relative  number  of  atoms,  remains  the  same  for  our  acid.  We 
could  not  determine  the  atomic  number  of  the  acid,  from  a  scarcity  of  the 
substances  (and  Rochleder  and  Heldt  failed  in  their  experiments),  for  Che 
quantity  of  acid  we  obtained  from  several  pounds  of  different  varieties  of 
rhubarb  was  very  small,  on  account  of  the  frequent  failures  we  experienced 
in  preparing  it.  As  regards  the  names  rheine,  yellow  principle  of  rhubarb, 
and  rhabarbic  acid,  we  must  necessarily  prefer  that  applied  to  it  by  Rochleder, 
especially  as  a  few  preliminary  experiments  seem  to  bear  us  out  in  the 
opinion  that  the  same  substance  is  to  be  found  in  the  root  of  the  Rheum 
rhaponticum,  and  Rumex  obtusifolius  (of  Linn. ;  rad.  lapathi  of  the  shops). 

Regarding  the  properties  of  chrysophanic  acid,  and  more  especially  the 
intimate  combination  of  its  elements,  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  it  in  a  more 
direct  way  after  the  plan  for  obtaining  alizarine,  viz..  by  carbonizing  powdered 
rhubarb  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  isolate 
this  substance,  which  resists  even  this  powerful  reagent.  Haidlen  had  already 
made  this  experiment  without  publishing  any  result  in  the  journals.  Qor 
results  did  not  correspond  with  onr  anticipations.  We  obtained,  indeed,  by 
extracting  the  ash  with  spirit,  and  by  distilling  off  the  spirit,  a  considerable 
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quantity  of  this  yellow  substance,  but  it  was  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  erythroretine,  whtcli  showed  itself  on  evaporation,  a  mass  of  resin  forming 
around  the  edge  of  the  powder,  and  adhering  along  the  edge  of  the  watch- 
glass,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ether  for  separating  it  from 
the  acid.  In  the  second  place,  a  chief  difficulty  was^  to  determine  a  priori  the 
quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  carbonize  the  resins,  &c., 
completely,  and  the  experiments  failed,  inasmuch  as  we  could  obtain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  phseoretineand  erythroretine  from  the  ash  when  washed 
with  water,  but  no  chrysophanic  acid.  Whether  the  cause  of  this  failure 
was  the  too  powerful  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  suspect  in  the  second 
experiment  (where  we  observed  a  development  of  heat,  ebullition,  and  a 
powerful  odour  of  sulphurous  acid),  or  an  insufficient  action,  or  other  modify- 
ing causes  unknown  to  us,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 

A  third  attempt  to  obtain  pure  chrysophanic  acid  by  dry  distillation^  was 
even  less  successful  than  the  former  ;  it  was  based  on  the  partial  sublimation 
of  the  acid,  but  after  a  quantity  of  water  and  yellow  fumes  (from  the  acid 
probably)  had  passed  over,  empyreumatic  products  were  disengaged  in  such 
quantity  that  the  product  of  distillatiou  was  less  suited  for  the  preparation 
of  chrysophanic  acid  than  raw  rhubarb.  The  yellow  portion  of  the  product 
of  distillation  showed  in  many  respects  traces  of  impure  chrysophanic  acid» 
e.  g.  by  its  relation  to  the  alkalies. 

As  a  third  plan  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  chry^phanic  acid  from 
rhubarb  in  a  easier  manner,  we  mention  immediate  extraction  with  ether  in 
Robiquet's  displacement  apparatus.  The  result  was  in  this  case  not  very 
encouraging,  we  certainly  obtained,  after  several  careful  extractions  with 
ether,  a  small  quantity  of  granular  chrysophanic  acid ;  but  it  was  of  course 
mixed  with  erythroretine,  which  adhered  obstinately  to  it.  This  method  is, 
moreover,  not  very  productive,  expensive,  and  tedious,  as  all  the  rhubarb 
could  scarcely  be  exhausted  by  ether. 

II.  Examination  of  the  portion  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  rhubarb  soluble  in 
water, — That  portion  which  is  soluble  in  water,  presents  itself  after  filtration 
as  a  transparent  brownish-red  fluid,  possessing  the  nauseating  bitter  taste  and 
odour  of  rhubarb  in  a  very  marked  degree.  If  an  excess  of  sulphate  of 
soda  be  added,  a  considerable  quantity  of  resin  separates,  which  is  held  in 
solution  in  the  water  by  means  of  other  substances,  but  we  found  it  impossible 
to  separate  the  resin  completely  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  even  if  a 
great  excess  of  the  salt  was  added  to  the  solution  and  shaken  with  it,  for  an 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  still  precipitated  a  flocculent  deposit  of  resin  from 
the  solution.  The  resin  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  soda  did  not  differ  in 
any  property  from  the  phaeoretine  we  have  described,  excepting  in  retaining 
traces  of  chrysophanic  acid  and  a  resin  soluble  in  ether  (erythroretine).  In 
the  solution  to  which  sulphate  of  soda  had  been  added,  chloride  of  iron 
produced  a  considerable  black  precipitate,  which,  as  it  presented  itself  even 
after  a  solution  of  gelatine  had  been  added  to  separate  all  the  tannine, 
indicated  the  presence  of  gallic  acid  as  well  as  tannic  acid.  If  the  solution 
treated  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  freed  from  the  salt  and  the  resin  by  filter, 
be  treated  with  calcined  magnesia  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  concentrated 
alcohol  be  added,  the  spirit  assumes  a  bright  red  colour,  the  solution  is  free 
from  tannic  and  gallic  acid,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  reddish-brown 
slightly  bitter  extractive  matter,  which  has  not  the  flavour  of  rhubarb,  is 
readily  and  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  deposits  a  quantity  of  protoxide 
of  copper,  distinguished  by  its  red  colour  from  a  solution  of  peroxide  of 
copper,  on  adding  potash  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  is  first  produced  is 
re-dissolved. 

This  re-action  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sugar,  which  Meissner 
and  Brandes  had  already  discovered  in  rhubarb.  To  corroborate  this  hypo- 
thesis, a  portion  of  the  extract  was  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with  yeast; 
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when  a  lively  fermentation  and  development  of  carbonic  acid  took  place. 
The  presence  of  sugar  was  an  impediment  to  our  examination  of  the  exr 
tractive  matter,  for  we  were  in  no  way  able  to  separate  it  from  the  sugar* 
The  decomposition  of  the  sugar  by  fermentation  would  be  very  desirable  if 
the  yeast  did  not  furnish  fresh  impurities. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  with  water  and  yeast,  disen- 
gages a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  whole  mass  being  thrown  into 
perceptible  commotion  during  the  escape  of  the  gas.  From  this  phendmenon 
alone  some  chemists  have  concluded  that  rhubarb  contains  sugar ;  but  as, 
according  to  Larroques'  discoveries,  yeasty  when  in  contact  with  tannic  acid 
and  water,  decomposes  the  acid  forming  carbonic  acid  and  other  products* 
we  believe  that  we  must  follow  another  course  to  prove  the  presence  of  sugar 
where  the  tannin  will  not  form  an  impediment.  We  succeeded  in  this 
respect  by  digesting  with  magnesia  usta,  with  which  the  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  together  with  the  remaining  resin,  form  a  combination  insoluble  in 
spirit.  If  the  solution  containing  the  magnesia  be  evaporated,  pulverized, 
treated  with  spirit,  and  the  latter  driven  off  by  distillation,  it  is  probable 
that  fatty  matter  and  troor,  which  are  mentioned  in  several  analyses,  are  pre- 
sent as  extraneous  substances  in  small  quantity  ;  but  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  convincing  ourselves  of  their  presence ;  probably  they  are  not  present 
in  all  varieties  of  rhubarb;  we  analyzed  the  best  specimens  of  Moscow 
rhubarb,  given-us  by  Professor  Liebig,  and  Chinese  root,  from  the  shop  of 
Dr.  Mettenheimer. 

We  found,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fecula  a,nd  pecHne; 
the  large  proportion  of  pectine  which  Henry  obtained  in  his  analysis  of  the 
root  of  Rheum  australe,  he  considers  dependent  on  the  unfavourable  climate 
in  which  it  had  grown  (in  France);  but  we  obtained,  e\'en  from  the  best 
varieties  of  rhubarb,  considerable  traces  of  jelly ;  certainly,  judging  from 
appearances  alone,  we  should  conclude  that  rhubarb  contained  a  considera- 
ble quantity,  but  we  are  unable  to  calculate  the  proportions. 

As  the  organic  acid  of  rhubarb,  mentioned  in  all  analyses  of  the  root,  is 
destroyed  by  incineration,  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  combination  before 
subjecting  it  to  destructive  distillation.  The  solution,  neutralized  with 
ammonia,  gave  a  copious  precipitate,  which  was  filtered,  washed,  and  digested 
in  sulphuric  acid  ;  neutralized  with  ammonia  (when  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  lime  and  some  oxalate  of  lime  were  separated),  the  residue 
yielded,  after  repeated  filtering,  a  copious  precipitate,  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  magnesia.  Malic  acid,o(  which  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  constituents 
of  rhubarb,  we  could  neither  discover  in  the  muriatic  solution  from  which 
the  oxalate  of  lime  had  been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  nor  in  the  precipitate 
Itself;  nor  could  we  detect  it  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  rhubarb  j  so  that  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  its  presence  in  rhubarb  as  accidental. 

If  rhubarb  be  decomposed  by  heat,  it  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of 
asli,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  is  soluble  in  water.  lu  the  aqueous 
solution  of  the  ash,  when  properly  concentrated,  potash  and  soda  may  be 
detected,  the  former  by  chloride  of  platinum,  the  latter  by  the  blowpipe. 
The  portion  of  ash  insoluble  in  water  was  nearly  totally  dissolved  with  effer- 
vescence in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (leaving  a  little  silicon  and  sand); 
according  to  the  process  described  in  Rose's  Analytical  Chemistry,  traces  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  shown.  Among 
the  inorganic  acids,  we  found  in  the  ashes — sulphuric  acid,  muriatic  acid 
(chlorine),  phosphoric  add,  and  carbonic  acid.  We  could  discover  no 
traces  of  peroxide  of  copper,  which  Buchner  states  he  found. 

As  regards  the  physiological  and  practical  importance  of  the  separate 
substances  obtained  by  us  from  rhubarb,  we  intend,  hereafter,  making 
experiments  on  man  and  animals.  The  notices  we  find  in  the  literature  on 
rhubarb,  on  this  subject,  appears  to  us  so  contradictory  and  superficial,  that 
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fresh  and  more  diversified  experiments  are  qoite  necessary.  Dulk  and 
<3eiger  draw  their  conclusions  of  the  activit}-  of  the  rheine  they  obtained 
from  one  single  experiment.  Geig^er  made  his  experiment  on  a  bird,  and 
Dulk  observes,  that  two  grains  of  his  rheine  produced  a  copious  evacuation 
thirty  hours  after  it  had  been  administered  to  a  patient  who  suffered  from 
constipation.  In  Brandes*  experiment,  six  grains  of  pu  re  rheine  adminis- 
tered to  a  man  in  perfect  health,  did  not  produce  purging,  but  violent 
griping  (!) 

Thus  much  appears  certain,  that  chrysophanic  acid  and  erjrthroretme  pass 
in  an  intact  state  into  the  vascular  system,  as  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
rhubarb  has  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  patients  who  had  taken  rhubarb. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  have  detected  it  also  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
animals  to  which  rhubarb  had  been  administered  ;  and  other  less  accredited 
experimenters  state,  that  they  have  found  it  in  the  milk  and  perspiration. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  chief  results  of  our  analysis,  we  may 
make  the  following  assertions : — 

1.  Rhubarb  appears,  as  regards  its  chemical  and  l^rapeutic  properties,  to 
be  a  mixture  of  resins,  extractive  matter,  and  chrysophanic  acid. 

2.  The  chrysophanic  acid  of  parmelia  parietina  is  identical  with  the  pure 
yellow  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  rhubarb,  which  has  been  described 
in  its  impure  state,  under  a  variety  of  denominations  by  various  authors — 
(as  rheine  or  rhababerine.  by  Geiger;  the  yellow  principle  of  rhubarb,  by 
Jonas  ;  rhabarbic  acid,  by  Brandes,  &c.) 

S.  Resins  are  aroonir  the  chief  constituents  of  rhubarb,  although  their 
presence  is  denied,  bv  Dulk  ;  they  are— by  the  intermediation  of  other  sub- 
stances of  the  so  called  extractive  matter,  &c..  partially  soluble  in  water. 
We  have  no  guarantee  for  their  absolute  purity  in  the  state  in  which  we  have 
described  them,  if  we  may  not  place  son>e  reliance  on  the  fact,  that  we 
obtained  the  same  percentage  composition  from  resins  prepared  in  different 
ways ;  a  circumstance  rendering  it  probable  that  they  are  more  than  mere 
mechanical  mixtures  of  various  substances. 

The  three  chief  resins  a.e  aporetine,  phaeoretine,  and  erythroretine ;  the 
two  former  appear  isomeric,  but  all  three  are  chiefly  characterized  by  their 
different  degrees  of  solubility. 

4.  The  taste  (odour)  the  relation  to  chemical  reagents,  and  the  thera- 
peutic action  of  rhnbarb,  appear  to  be  modified  essenHdUy  hy  the  jomt-co- 
operation  of  the  resins,  the  coburing  matter,  and  ^e  extractive  matter ;  and 
probably  also  in  a  less  degree  by  the  Unnin,  gallic  acid,  sugar,  pectine,  and 
the  copious  salts  of  lime  which  it  contains. — Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Phar- 
made.  Band  i.  Heft  2,  May  1844. 

ANALYSIS  OF  YELLOW  CINCHONA  (CHINA  FLAVA*). 

BY  DB.  C.  8TAHELIN  AMD  T.  HOFSTETTKB. 

The  powdered  bark  was  digested  in  ether,  which  extracted  a  small  quantity 
of  a  yellow  transparent  fatty  mattery  and  some  traces  of  quinine,  and  was 
subsequently  treated  with  alcohol. 

Treatment  with  alcohol. — It  formed  a  dark  brown-red  solution,  this  was 
eraporated  to  a  clear  concentrated  flnid,  and  then  water  containing  sulphuric 
add  was  added  ;  a  red-brown  precipitate  fell  from  the  solution,  which  was 
collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed.  The  filtered  solution  contained  pro- 
portionally a  very  large  quantity  of  quinine,  it  was  precipitated  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  precipitate,  when  washed  with  alcohol,  consisted  of  pure 
quinine.    The  red-brown  residue  remaining  on  the  filter  was  partially  soluble 

*  In  Germany,  tli«  term  Oamafiava  is  applied  to  the  bark  whldi  is  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Car&vigena  BarL — Ed.  Ph.  Joub. 
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in  ammonia,  and  yielded  under  this  treatment  an  insoluble  portion  (a)  and  a 
solution  {b)j 

a.  The  portion  inaoluhk  in  ammonia. — A  brown  powder  without  taste  or 
odour,  insoluble  in  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  slightly  soluble  in  acetic 
«cid,  iosolubie  in  \v%ter,  soluble  in  boiling  spirit.  Not  fusible,  it  burns  with 
a  bright  flame,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  ashes.  It  was  washed  again 
with  alcohol  to  purify  it,  and  then  analyzed,  and  gave — 

I.  II. 

Carbon  64.68  65.24 

Hydrogen  6.16  6.20 

Oxygen  29.16  28.56 

h.  The  ammonio-potash  solution  was  precipitated  with  acetic  acid,  and  tlie 
precipitate  was  dried,  which  was  now  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  con* 
sequently  by  this  treatment  it  is  separated]  into  two  parts,  (a)  the  solution, 
(P)  the  residue. 

{a).  The  portion  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol ,  when  evaporated,  presents  itself 
as  a  black  shining  mass,  yielding  a  reddish-brown  powder.  It  is  no  longer 
soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  the  mineral  acids,  slightly  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  yet  not 
very  readily.  lis  properties  are  those  of  the  former  substance  (a),  and  its 
composition  is  the  same. 

S"'!'"" ^*"1  which  would  gi^e  thef^"^" "'f^ 

Hydrogen   6.26  >■, ,    ^     J    f. '{  Hydrogea   6.13 

Oxygen  28.99  J  ^°™"''' '^^  ">»  *^=LOxyg^ 28.66 

(/3).  The  residue  is  a  brown-red  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  water,  ether, 
and  acids,  soluble  in  alkalies,  combustible  but  not  fusible.  A  combination 
with  lead  was  formed  by  precipitating  the  am monio- potash  solution  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead.    Analysis  gave — 

Substance  itself.  Combination  with  JLead. 
S"]""'  ^li^  "-.^P^^  corresponding  wHb  the 

100  parts  of  the  combination  with  lead  contain — 
I.  II.  Mean. 

Oxide  of  lead 69.95  69.76 69.85  7  =Formula  4  Pb  O 

Substance 30.05 30.24 30.15  J  -l-CaoHsOs 

In  the  alcoholic  solution  we  have,  besides  the  organic  bases,  two  brown 
colouring  suhstances  differinp:  in  their  composition  ;  the  first=C2iHi2  O?,  is 
formed,  as  may  be  deduced  from  its  altered  solubility  in  ammonia  during  the 
operation,  from  another  substance,  which  we  could  not  succeed  in  isolating  i 
the  second  the  phlobaphene  (from  <l>Kot6s^  bark,  ^dtjyrjy  colouring  matter) 
Cao  Hd  Oe  is  either  likewise  formed  during  the  operation,  or  it  owes  its  original 
solubility  in  alcohol  to  another  substance. 

Treatment  with  potash. — ^After  having  exhausted  the  bark  with  alcohol,  it 
was  treated  with  dilute  solution  of  potash,  and  the  brown-red  fluid  was  pre- 
cipitated with  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate  bad  the  same  physical  and 
chemical  qualities  as  that  obtained  by  potash  from  the  bark  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  its  composition  was — 

Carbon 59.S51  j-  -..i.  .v 

Hydrogen 4.59  I  corresponding  with  the 

Oxygen 36.06  j  for*""**^  Q*  Hg  Os  +  Aq. 

A  combination  with  lead  gave  the  formula  4Pb  O  -f-  C20  HsOs,  corre- 
sponding with  69.77  oxide  of  lead,  and  30.23  substance. — AnnaJen  der  Chenue 
und  Pharmacies  Band  li.,  Heft  1. 
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ON  GUANO. 

^British  ABsociation — Chemistry  and  Mineralogy). 

This  was  a  notice,  hy  Mr.  Warlngton,  intended  particularly  to  draw 
attention  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  wMch  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen 
in  the  analysis  of  guano,  was  given  to  the  agriculturist:  On  the  quantities 
of  nitrogen  depend^  in  a  great  degree,  the  value  of  a  given  sample,  whereas 
in  general  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  only  given.  It  appears, 
from  the  use  of  guano  in  the  production  of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  that  the 
quantities  of  this  element  are  always  understated. 

A  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Peruvian  and  African 
guano.  It  was  remarked,  that  in  some  cases  it  had  been  found,  that  the 
weight  of  the  ear  produced  bv  the  use  of  guano,  was  too  great  for  the  stalk  to 
support  ;  consequently  it  feu,  and  the  grain  was  injured  ;  and  Information 
as  to  a  means  of  gi^dng  greater  stiffness  to  the  straw,  was  much  to  be 
desired. — Mr.  Hunt  stated,  that  it  had  been  found  in  the  west  of  Cornwall^ 
that  the  use  of  the  China  stone,  a  decomposed^ranite,  the  felspar  of  which 
contained  much  silicate  of  potash,  produced  a  straw  of  a  venr  remarkaUe 
degree  of  stiffness. — ^Mr.  Warington  suggested  that  silicate  of  soda  might 
be  very  readily  formed  at  aU  places  near  the  sea,  by  calcining  together 
sea-sand  and  common  salt.  This  led  to  a  conversation  on  the  power  which 
plants  possessed  of  substituting  soda  for  potash  in  different  districts. — 
Professor  Liebig  said  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  plants  growing 
in  different  districts  extending  from  Giessen  to  the  sea.  It  was  found  that 
com,  peas,  beans,  and  grass,  contained  a  larger  portion  of  soda  as  they  grew 
nearer  and  nearer  the  sea  coast,  thus  satisfactorily  proving,  that  plants  could 
substitute  soda  for  potash,  without  injury  to  their  growth.  No  plants  were 
found  in  which  there  was  not  potash,  but  there  were  many  in  which  there 
was  no  soda.  It  had  been  asked,  in  what  proportions  soda  and  potash  were 
found  in  the  animal  economy  ?  Soda  existed  largely  in  the  bile  and  blood — 
potash  was  found  most  abundantly  in  the  muscles,  hence  the  reason  was 
evident  why  the  use  of  soda  (common  salt)  with  the  food  of  man  was 
universal.  It  was  quite  evident  that  plants  could  substitute  one  constituent 
for  another — it  had  even  been  found,  that  in  the  tobacco  plant  lime  had 
been  replaced  by  potash. — ^In  answer  to  other  enquiries.  Professor  Liebig 
remarked,  that  the  alkalies,  in  plants  were  not  in  combination  as  organic 
constituents ;  they  could  be  dissolved  out.  Carbon,  on  the  contrary,  formed 
a  part  of  their  structure.  Carbonic  acid  was  absorbed  by  plants,  and  served, 
uniting  with  hydrogen  and  with  water,  to  form  a  series  of  compounds 
containing  varying  proportions  of  these  elements.  An  organized  body 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chemical  forces  ;  its  structure  shows  it  is  not  the 
result  of  physical  force.  We  have  the  formation  first  of  the  vegetable  acids 
of  sugar,  &c. ;  oxalic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  citric  acid,  were  vehicles  of 
transfer,  combining  as  they  did  with  the  potash  or  soda  of  the  plants,  from 
which  was  at  length  separated  the  carbon,  which  went  to  the  composition 
of  the  vegetable  structure. 

Sir  John  Johnson  observed,  that  the  value  of  guano  was  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  it  contained  :  he  begged  to  inquire  if 
any  experimental  evidence  existed  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  acid  as  a 
stimulant  or  otherwise.— Professor  Liebig  stated,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
experiment  on  uric  acid— that  all  which  had  been  said  as  to  its  advantages, 
was  mere  assumption. — ^Dr.  Tilley  made  some  remarks  on  the  fact,  that  the 
skin  of  the  leg  of  a  gull  had  been  found  by  him  in  guano,  the  entire  bone  of 
the  leg  being  dissolved  out ;  seal  skin  had  also  been  found,  but  no  bones. — 
Mr.  Hunt  stated,  that  of  two  cargoes  of  African  guano  which  arrived  at 
Palmouth,  one  entire  cargo  consisted  of  decomposed  seals.  In  this  he  found 
the  skin  with  the  Air  quite  perfect,  and  a  great  number  of  bones  far 
advanced  in  decomposition.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry  in  various  quarters, 
that,  half  a  century  sinee,  the  seal  fishery  was  carried  on  most  extensively 
on  that  coast,  the  seals  were  all  taken  to  the  shore,  the  oil  extracted,  and 
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the  remains  thrown  into  large  heaps — ^thus,  on  this  particular  spot,  had 
accumulated  those  immense  heaps,  which  they  had  been  removing  as  the 
production  of  burds.  Its  value  as  manure  was  not  less  than  that  of  true 
guano  ;  analysis  giving  very  nearly  the  same  results  in  the  two  samples 
examined  by  Mr.  Hunt  from  these  ships. — Ailienamm. 

ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  LINSEED  OIL  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS, 
BY  OXIDATION. 

BT  DB.  F.  SACC. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Sacc,  from  his  experiments  on  linseed  oil, 
are,  that  this  substance  consists  of  margaric  acid  and  oleic  acid,  combined  in 
equal  equivalents  with  acroleine.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  mar- 
garic acid,  oxalic  acid,  suberic  acid,  pimelinic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 

The  oleic  acid  of  linseed  oil  differs  in  composition  from  the  oleic  acid  of 
other  fatty  bodies ;  the  formula  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is  C4d  H38  O5.  The 
margaric  acid  of  linseed  oil  is  identical  with  that  of  other  fatty  bodies,  its 
composition  being  C34  H33  O3.  The  glycerine,  which  is  obtained  in  great 
quantity  from  linseed  oil,  is  also  similar  to  that  procured  from  other  fats. 

By  oxidation,  the  oleic  acid  yields  suberic  acid,  which  again  is  decom- 
posed into  a  volatile  fatty  substance. 

The  pure  margaric  acid  yields  on  oxidation  succinic  acid,  but  no  suberic 
acid,  or  pimelinic  acid. 

The  pimelinic  acid  is  formed,  by  a  transformation  of  the  suberic  acid, 
when  succinic  acid  is  present.  There  exists  a  peculiar  fatty  substance  of 
very  singular  properties,  forming  the  link  between  the  oleic  acid  and  the 
suberic  acid. — Annakn  der  Chemie  und  Pkarmacie,  Band  li.,  Heft  2. 


ON  THE  VOLATILE  OIL  OF  GARLIC. 

BT  THEODOB  WEBTHEIM. 

By  distillation  with  water,  Icwt,  of  garlic  yielded  between  three  and  four 
ounces  of  a  brownish  yellow  oil,  which  was  heavier  than  water,  and  pos- 
sessed the  well-known  odour  of  garlic.  By  careful  re-distillation  in  a 
water-bath,  this  crude  oil  yielded  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  rectified 
oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water. 

Wertheim  submitted  this  rectified  oil  to  a  very  careful  examination  and 
analysis,  and  gives  as  its  most  simple  formula  Ce  Hs  S. 

In  pure  oil  of  garlic  (Ce  Hs  S)  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  or  chlorine  may  be 
substituted  for  the  suIphur,or  the  oil  can  further  be  made  to  combine  with  me- 
tallic 8ulphurets,and  these  combinations  possess  the  properties  of  sulphur  salts. 
The  group  of  Ce  H5  therefore  has  all  the  characters  of  an  organic  base,  for 
which  1  propose  the  name  of  AUylzz,)AU,&nd  for  pure  garlic  oil  we  should  then 
have  the  name  of  sulphuralh/1  (Schwefelallyl)  or  cUlylsulphur  (allylsulfur.) 

Analysis  of  the  various  metallic  salts  gave  the  following  formulae  : — 

Ce  Hs  S  zz)  All  S,  or  sidphurallyl. 
All  S  +  Pt  S:,  or  Platinsulphide^sulphuralJyL 
5  (All  S>  -|-  6  (Pt  Sj),  or  |  sulphuraUyl — sulphuret  of  platinum, 
2  (All  S)  -4-  3  (Pt  S2),  or  i  sulphuraUi/l sulphuret  of  platinttm. 

2  (All  S)  4-  3  (Pd  S).  or  sulphuret  of  palladium— sulphuraUyl. 
X  ( All  S)  -|-  Ag  S  ?,  or  sulphuret  of  silver — sulphurallyU 

3  (All  S  +  Pt  S2)  +  (All  CI  +  Pt  CI),  or  double  sulphochloruret  with  platinum. 
All  S  -f-  2  (Hg  S)  -f  All  CI  +  2  (Hg  CI)  or,  double  sulphochlorurei  with  mer- 

cury, 
(All  O  -f-  Ag  O)  -f-  N  Os,  or  nitrate  of  silver — aUyloxide. 

Annakn  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Band  li,  Heft  3. 
VOL,  IV.  Z 
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£XAMINATTON  OF  THE  RESIN  OF  WOOD  JALAP,  FROM   TH« 
IPOMCEA  OBIZABENSIS  OF  PELLETAN. 

A  qnantity  of  the  root  of  the  Ipomoeft  orizftbensis  was  digested  in  alcobol, 
to  the  solution  water  was  added,  and  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off.  The  resin 
thus  obtained  was  washed  with  hot  water,  re-distolved  in  spirit  and  deco- 
torized  by  animal  charcoal.  The  resin  obtained  on  distilling  off  the  spirit, 
when  washed  with  hot  water,  evaporated  over  a  water-bath  and  rubbed  down, 
presented  itself  as  a  white  powder,  which  was  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  formed  a  fluid  as  clear  as  water.  It  was  soluble  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potash  and  soda,  and  was  dissolred  by  Uie  alkaline  carbonates 
on  application  of  heat,  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  muriatic  acid^. 
in  the  form  of  white  flocculi.  By  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  dissoImU 
assuming  in  about  ten  minutes  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time  a  brown  viscid  resin  separates.  Heated  on  a  platina  spoon  it 
melts  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  emitting  some  smoke,  and  leaves  a 
porous  coal  which  is  at  last  totally  consumed.  It  is  tasteless  and  odouriess, 
friable,  and  is  readily  reduced  to  powder.  The  dried  resin  obtained  by 
evaporation  from  an  alcoholic  solution  coosisted  of  :^- 

I.  II. 

Carbon 58.58     58.64 

Hydrogen 8.01     8.13 

Oxygen    33.41     33J23 

100.00  100.00 

If  we  calculate  a  formula  from  this,  assuming  that  this  resin  contains  42 
equivalents  of  carbon,  we  obtain  the  following  composition  : — 

Calculated  in  IQO  parts. 

42  equivalenU  Carbon 3185.9  58.88 

34  „  Hydrogen    ...     424.3  7,84 

18  „  Oxygen    1800.0  33.28 


Atomic  weight    5410.1?  100.00 

which  corresponds  with  the  results  obtained. 

I  propose  for  this  resin  the  name  of  Pararhodeorketme,  as  it  produces 
the  same  reaction  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  as  riiodeoreiine,  to 
which  it  is  in  many  respects  analogous. — Annctlen  der  Ckemie  und  Pharmacies 
Band  li.,  Heft  1. 


MODE  OF  DISTINGUISHING  THE  RESIN  OF  THE  IPOMCEA 
SCHIEDEANA,  AND  THE  RESIN  OF  STALK  JALAP, 

From  other  Resins  met  vnth  in  Commerce  isiA  which  the  former  are  sometimes 

adulterated, 

BY  DB.  G.  KATSEB. 

The  relation  of  jalap  resin  to  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  furnishes  us 
with  the  means  of  testing  these  resins.  We  have  only  to  moisten  a  little  of 
the  powdered  resin  in  question  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  watch  glass,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  it 
be  pure  jalap  resin  it  will  be  gradually  dissolved,  assuming  a  beautiful  crim* 
son  colour,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  brown  viscid  resin  will  separate.  I  have 
tried  the  same  experiment  with  common  resin,  with  scammony  and  larch 
resins,  with  the  resin  of  polyporus  officinalis,  with  guaiacum,  sandarac,  mastic 
andolibanum,  but  none  of  these  evinced  this  characteristic  relation  towards 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  therefore  an  infallible  test  for  jalap 
resin. 

To  distinguish  the  two  resins  of  jalap  met  with  in  commerce,  their  rela^ 
tions  to  ether,  as  Trommsdorff  observed,  remains  the  best  test. — Annalen 
der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,    Band  li.  Heft  1. 
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DR.  KAYSER*S  CONCLDSIONa 

OH-  THE  BESULTS   OBTAINED   IS  HIS   ANALXBES   OF 

THE  RESINS  OF  TWO  VARIETIES  OF  JALAP. 

1.  That  the  resin  of  the  root  of  the  Ipomcea  scbiedeana  of  Zaecaribif  at. 
Cadet  de  Gassicourt  bas  already  shown,  consists  of  two  distinct  substances,. 
i.e»  of  a  fluid  resin  or  fatty  acid  (?)  soluble  in  ether,  and  of  an  dectro-negattTC 
resin  insoluble  in  ether. 

3.  That  Bttchner'a  and  Herberger's  jalapine  is  ^identical  with  my  rhodeo- 
retine,.  but  does  not  possess  basic  properties  as  these  chemists  have  asserted, 
being  indeed  a  true  resinous  acid ;  for  its- solubility  in  nitric  and  acetic  acids 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  of  a  basic  nature  as  many  other  resins  of  decidedly 
electro-negative  character  possess  the  same  property. 

3.  That  the  resin  of  the  root  of  the  Ipomcea  orizabensisr  of  Pelletan,  is  a 
simple  resin,  which,  when  purified  perfectly  with  ether,  yields  a  clear  watery 
solution,  and  is  therefore  not  identical  with  that  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Ipomoea  scbiedeana. 

4u  That  rhodeoretine  bears  a  similar  relation  to  certain  reagents  us  salicine, 
for  it  is  converted  by  concentrated  acids  into  sugar  of  grape  and  rbodeo- 
retinic  oil,  and  thus  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  few  but  exceedingly  interesting 
modes  of  decomposition  of  this  kind. 

Johnston  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts;  first,  that  two  sorts  of 
jalap  root  as  well  as  two  varieties  of  resin  obtained  from  them  are  met  with 
in  commerce,  distinguished  by  their  solubility  or  insolubility  in  ether. 
2.  That  the  pharmaceutic  preparation  of  jalap  resin  always  demands  a  perfect 
purification  by  means  of  hot  water,  as  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  prescribed  in  his 
treatise,  consequently  Cadet's  results  have  beeh  faithfully  copied  in  Gmelin's 
Handbuch,  which  Johnston  doubted.  3.  That  the  latter  examined  the  resin  of 
the  Ipomoea  orizabensts  of  Pelletan..  As  regards  the  difference  in  his  results 
when  compared  with  mine,  it  would  appear  that  Johnston  analyzed  an  impure 
resin  adulterated  with  colouring  matter,  whilst  my  resin  was  pure,  free  from 
colouring  matter,  neariy  white,  and  gave  with  ether  a  solution  as  clear  as 
water.  Johnston  consumed  his  resin  with  oxide  of  copper,  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  his  having  obtained  less  carbon,  for  I  could  not  succeed 
in  effecting  a  perfect  combustion  of  these  resins  with  oxide  of  copper,  and 
consequently  always  made  use  of  chromate  of  lead. 


ANOTHER  FORMULA  FOR  UNFERMENTED  BREAD. 

BY  MB.  ALFBED  BIRD. 
(From  the.  Midland  Counties^  Herald,) 

After  seyeral  carefiil  trials,  I  find  by  this  process,  that  twenty-one 
pounds  of  good  flour  prpduce  thirty  pounds  of  bread ;  this  nearly  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Pliny,  who  states  that  the  bread  should  be  one-third  heavier 
than  the  flour  which  proceed  it.  So  large  an  increase  will  not  take  -place 
if  the  bread  be  baked  on  the  oven  bottom.  The  great  heat  communicated 
to  it  80  torrefies  the  outer  crust,  that  considerable  loss  is  occasioned  thereby. 
The  most  economical  way  will  be  to  bake  the  bread  in  tins. 

PROCESS. 

Flour  ribs.,  or  half  a  peck. 
Sesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  in  powder,  1  oz. 
Tartaric  acid  in  powder,  i  oz. 
Common  salt,  i  oz. 
Cold  water,  half  a  gallon. 
z2 
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Mix  the  sesqiii-carbonate  of  soda,  the  tartaric  acid,  and  common  salt, 
intimately  together  in  a  very  dry  mortar  ;  if  the  mortar,  or  other  yessel 
which  may  he  lused,  is  the  least  damp,  the  process  will  he  injured.  The 
whole  is  now  to  he  stirred  into  the  seven  pomids  of  flour,  hy  a  circular 
motion  with  the  hand,  and  constant  stirring  up  from  the  hottom  and  all 
sides  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  flour  ;  it  will  take  on 
an  average  ahout  five  minutes  to  hlend  them  together.  The  tins  should 
now  he  in  readiness,  and  every  thing  so  arranged  that  the  dough  may  he 
put  into  the  oven  within  five  minutes  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  cold  water. 
The  water  should  now  he  added  in  two  or  three  portions,  and  the  whole 
incorporated  with  the  hand,  the  quicker  the  better ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  send  it  to  the  oven.  When  mixed,  the  dough  should  not  he  so 
fluid  as  to  pour  out  of  the  jowl  into  the  tins,  it  should  be  sufficiently  adhesive 
to  put  into  the  tins  with  the  hands  ;  if  it  is  intended  to  hake  on  the  oven 
hottom,  the  hread  must  he  stiffer,  and  less  water  should  he  used,  hut  tins 
are  the  best.  This  quantity  will  fill  three  moderate  sized  tins,  and  will 
produce  from  seven  pounds  of  flour,  between  ten  and  eleven  pounds  of  good 
wholesome  bread,  which  will  keep  good  for  a  fortnight ;  it  should  not  he 
cut  till  it  is  two  days  old.  It  it  very  important  that  the  sesqui-carbonate 
of  soda  be  quite  pure,  as  well  as  the  tartaric  acid.  A  great  deal  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  market  is  contaminated  with  the  sulphate,  and  the 
tartaric  acid  is  very  liable  to  adulteration  with  alum.  This  must  be  guarded 
against  by  purchasing  them  pure,  or  the  process  will  fail. 
15,  Worcester  Street,  Birmingham, 

November  ISth,  1844.  

MODE  OF  EXPELLING  THE  BLOOD  FROM  LEECHES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — ^Among  the  various  means  used  for  emptying  leeches  of 
the  blood  they  have  drawn,  I  believe  none  will  be  found  more 
simple  and  innoxious  than  to  immerse  them  in  a  little  mistura 
camphoree  for  a  few  moments,  when  they  readily  vomit  all  the 
blood,  and  should  then  be  put  into  clean  water,  which  should 
again  be  changed  in  half  an  hour.  In  that  disease,  attended 
with  a  vomiting  of  dark  coloured  matter  of  which  so  many  die, 
I  have  used  it  as  a  remedial  agent,  immersing  them  in  it  twice  a 
week,  and  believe  the  mortality  was  much  diminished  in  con- 
sequence. Yours  respectfully,         John  P.  Boy ce. 

Chertsey,  Dec.  12, 1844. 

REVISITS. 

1.  Trait]6  des  Pnf^NOMiNES  Electro-Physiologiques  des 
Animaux.  Par  C.  Matteucci.  Suivi  d'etudes  Anatomit/ues 
sur  le  Systbme  nerveux  et  sur  VOrgane  Electrique  de  la  Tor- 
pille.     Par  Paul  Savi.     Paris,  1844.     8vo.     Pp.342. 

2.  Rapport  entre  le  Sens  du  Courant  Electrique  et  les 
Contractions  Musculaires  dues  1  ce  Courant.  Par 
MM.  LoNGET  et  Ch.  Matteucci.  (Comptes  Rendus  de 
VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  du  9  Sepiembre,  1844). 

,      We  are  anxious  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  the  novel  and  important  discoveries  of 
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Matteucci,  which  are  the  more  interesting  since  they  establish  a 
connexion  between  the  physical  and  physiological  sciences.  The 
valae  and  importance  attached  to  them  are  sufficiently  testified 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  has  considered 
them  worthy  of  the  Copley  Medal. 

We  much  regret  that  the  confined  limits  of  this  journal  compel 
us  to  restrict  our  notice  to  a  brief  sketch  of  some  only  of  these 
researches.  We  shall  of  course  select  those  topics  which  appear 
to  us  to  possess  the  most  general  interest.^ 

In  the  historical  introduction  to  Matteucci's  work  we  learn, 
that  so  far  back  as  1678,  Swammerdam  excited  the  contraction 
of  muscles  by  galvanic  agency.  The  form  of  apparatus  which  he 
used  is  not  very  clearly  described  ;  but  the  circuit  consisted  of 
copper,  silver,  and  a  nerve. 

It  is  usually  stated,  that  the  frogs  in  which  Galvani,  in  1791, 
saw  contractions  excited  by  an  electric  current,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  making  broth  for  the  use  of  Madame  Galvani,  who  was 
an  invalid.  But  it  appears  that  this  statement  is  erroneous. 
Galvani  had  excited  contractions  in  frogs,  by  what  he  calls 
ar/i/?cta/ electricity,  eleven  years  previously,  namely,  in  1780; 
and  he  had  been  occupied  with  experiments  on  the  Hallerian 
irritability  so  early  as  1772. 

The  most  important  instruments  employed  by  Matteucci  in 
electro-physiological  researches,  are  the  galvanometer  with  the 
astatic  needle^  and  the  frog-galvanoscope.  The  latter  is  the  most 
sensible  instrument  known  for  detecting  electrical  currents.  It  is 
the  skinned  hind  extremity  of  a  vivacious  frog  placed  in  a  glass 
tube,  with  the  nerve  hanging  out  of  the  end  of  the  tube.  It  serves 
to  detect  not  only  the  existence  of  feeble  electric  currents,  but 
likewise  their  direction.  If  a  current  be  passed  through  a  small 
portion  of  the  nerve,  the  limb  is  thrown  into  violent  convulsions. 
When  the  frog  is  somewhat  enfeebled,  the  convulsions  take  place 
only  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  circuit,  provided  the  current  is 
2i  direct  one;  that  is,  if 'it  traverse  the  nerve  in  the  direction 
from  the  brain  towards  the  distal  extremity.  But  if  the  current 
be  an  inverse  one,  that  is,  from  the  distal  extremity  of  the  nerve 
towards  the  brain,  the  convulsions  occur  at  the  moment  the  cir- 
cuit is  broken,  but  not  on  closing  it. 

The  most  important  of  Matteucci's  discoveries  is  that  relating 
to  the  muscular  current.  He  has  proved  that  in  the  muscles  of 
living  or  recently  killed  animals,  an  electric  current  is  estab- 
lished, when  the  circuit  is  closed  between  the  interior  and  the 
surface  of  a  muscle.  This  current  is  found  in  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes;  but  it  varies  in  intensity  in  different  ani- 
mals. It  ceases  sometime  after  death,  and  is  always  directed,  in 
the  muscle,  from  the  interior  to  the  surface ;  or,  to  speak  more 
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general1y,.froin  the  interior  of  a  muscle  to  any  conducting  body 
which  communicates  with  its  surface.  Thus,  if  we  cut  the  mus- 
c\es  of  a  livrog  or  recently  killed  animal  (as  the  pectoral  muscle 
of  a  bird,  or  the  thigh  muscles  of  a  frog)  and  introduce  into  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  of  the  froggal- 
:vaDOBcope,  and,  with  another  portion  of  the  nerve,  at  the  same 
time  also  touch  the  surface  of  the  muscle,  the  frog  galvanoscope 
instantly  indicates  the  existence  of  a  current,  by  the  convulsions 
which  occur  in  the  limb. 

A  frog-hattery^  or  frog-pile^  may  be  constructed  with  the 
halves  of  the  thighs  of  frogs.  The  halves  are  prepared  thu«:: 
separate  the  thigh  from  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint;  then  cut, 
transversely,  through  the  muscles  and  bone  of  the  thigh  at  its 
middle.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  conical  mass.  A  series  uf 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  these  masses,  placed  in  contact,  the  smaller 
or  knee  end  of  one  piece  being  applied  to  the  cut  end  of  the 
muscles  of  the  next  piece,  forms  the  pile.  The  current  passes 
from  the  interior  to  the  surface  of  each  half-thigh,  and  from  the 
turface,  or  knee  end,  of  the  one  half-thigh  to  the  cut  muscles  of 
the  next  half.  A  pile  of  this  kind  causes  very  distinct  deflec- 
tions of  the  galvanometer. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  muscular  current?  As  the  signs  of 
the  current  cease  soon  after  death,  we  may  conclude  that  organic 
structure  is  necessary  to  the  effect.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  integrity  or  perfection  of  the  nervous  system  is  not  essential, 
since  the  efiect  is  produced  after  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
nerves  are  removed.  Malteucci,  therefore,  infers  that  the  elec- 
tricity is  generated  by  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles ;  and  that  the 
nervous  system  is  only  indirectly  useful,  partly  by  acting  as  an 
imperfect  conductor,  but  principally  by  influencing  nutrition. 

In  the  frog,  Matteucci  has  discovered  another  electric  current, 
nothing  analogous  to  which  can  be  detected  in  other  animals. 
He,  therefore,  terms  it,  the  peculiar  current  of  the  frog  {courant 
propre  de  la  grenouille).  This  current  always  proceeds  from 
the  feet  towards  the  head.  The  origin  and  nature  of  this  cur- 
rent has  not  yet  been  made  out.  It  can  scarcely  be  either  a 
thermo-electric  or  an  electro'chemical  current. 

It  appears,  that  when  the  muscles  contract  an  electric  dis- 
charge takes  place*  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  some 
of  the  phenomena  observed  by  Matteucci,  than  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  this  discharge.  If  the  nerve  of  a  prepared 
frog's  leg  be  laid  on  the  thigh  muscles  i;  of  a  second  frog, 
the  muscles  of  the  first  leg  contract,  when  those  of  the  second 
frog  are  convulsed ;  but  if  a  plate  of  gold  be  placed  between  the 
nerve  and  the  muscles,  the  effect  is  not  observed ;  the  electricity 
being  carried  ofiF  by  the  metal. 
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LoDget  and  Matteucci  have  recently  established  a  very  curious 
fact  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on  the  nerves, 
in  the  second  period,  or  when  they  have  become  somewhat  less 
susceptible  of  the  electric  influence.  In  the  mixed  nerves  con- 
traction is  induced  at  the  commencement  of  the  direct  current^ 
and  at  the  interruption  of  the  inverse  current :  but  in  the  motor 
nerves  the  reverse  holds  good  ;  the  contraction  is  produced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  inverse  current ^  and  at  the  interruption  of 
the  direct  current. 

These  are  some  of  the  important  and  interesting  subjects  no- 
ticed by  Matteucci,  to  whose  work  we  must  refer  our  readers  for 
further  details. 

Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity.  By  M.Faraday, 
D.C.L.,  F.R,S.,  &c.  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  IS3S' IS i3 ;  with  other  JSlectrical  Papers 
from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Philosophical 
Magazine.  Vol.11.  London:  R.SfJ.E,  Taylor.  1844. 
8vo,  pp.  302. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Faraday  collected  in  one  volume  the  very  valuable 
fourteen  series  of  his  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity^ 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  between 
the  years  1831-1838.  To  these  he  added  foot-notes  and  a  very 
copious  index. 

The  present  volume  contains  the  four  remaining  series  of 
Researches,  which  have  been  subsequently  published ;  together 
with  various  interesting  papers  which  Mr.  Faraday  has  contri- 
buted to  different  journals.  This  volume,  like  its  predecessor, 
is  enriched  with  additional  notes  and  an  excellent  index. 

The  papers  contained  in  it  having  been  now  published  for  some 
years,  and  notices,  more  or  less  lengthy,  of  them  having  appeared 
in  ev€ry  scientific  journal  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as 
"IB  all  recently  published  works  on  electricity,  we  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  details  respecting  them  ;  and  shall  content 
ourselves  with  cecommending  this  volume,  as  well  as  its  prede- 
cessor, to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
«f  electrical  science.  Although  all  the  papers  are  exceedingly 
important  and  valuable,  it  strikes  us  that  those  on  the  electricity 
-evolved  by  the  friction  of  water  and  steam  against  other  bodies, 
and  which  constitute  the  eighteenth  series  of  his  Researches  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  stand  pre-eminent  in  interest  and 
value. 
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Recent  Improvements  in  Arts,  MAKtrFACTUREs,  and  Mines; 
beiny  a  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D., 
F.ll.S.,  &c.  &c.    8vo,  pp.  294.     London:  Longman  and  Co, 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  author  who  is  more  qualified  to 
give  valuable  and  practical  information  on  this  subject  than  Dr. 
Ure,  whose  Dictionaky  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  is  well 
known  and  appreciated  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
only  work  of  the  kind  which  will  bear  comparison  with  it  is 
Aikins  Dictionary,  which  enjoyed  a  similar  celebrity  in  its  day. 
But  so  great  and  rapid  has  been  the  advancement  of  art  and 
science  within  the  last  few  years,  that  Dr.  Ure  has  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  very  important  additions  to  his  Dic- 
tionary, ill  order  that  the  work  may  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Instead  of  bringing  out  a  new  edition,  and  thus  obliging  all  his 
former  subscribers,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  matter,  to  repurchase 
the  work,  he  has  produced  the  Supplement,  which  places  all 
the  recent  discoveries  within  reach  of  his  readers  at  a  moderate 
cost.  The  Dictionary  having  had  an  extensive  circulation,  the 
Supplement  cannot  fail  to  have  the  same — or  even  a  larger,  as 
it  is  a  desirable  work  for  those  who  do  not  possess  the  Dictionary, 
some  of  whom  may  be  induced  to  purchase  both. 

The  Supplement  contains  many  useful  articles,  illustrated  with 
•wood-cuts,  among  which  we  may  notice  those  on  artesian  wells, 
bread,  brewing,  the  adulteration  of  many  articles  of  food,  fer- 
mentation, gas-light,  guano,  iron  and  other  metals,  spirits, 
sugar,  ventilation,  alkalimetry,  &c.  The  following  paragraph 
from  the  preface  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  author, 
and  gives  evidence  of  practical  experience  and  observation  : 

"  When  the  duty  on  an  article  is  more  than  ten  times  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  must  become  the  subject  of  perpetual  and  enormous  frauds,  and  engender 
innumerable  misdemeanors  and  crimes.  Towards  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  these  transgressions  of  the  fiscal  laws,  a  cumbrous,  complex, 
costly,  somewhat  arbitrary  and  despotic  system  of  espionage  and  prosecu- 
tion must  be  organized.  The  working  of  this  vast  machinery  is  well  shown 
in  the  Committee's  Report,  and  must  excite  uncomfortable  feelings  in  every 
honoiurable  mind.  We  here  see,  on  a  somewhat  magnified  scale,  the  system 
of  interference  with,  and  prying  into,  processes  of  art  and  manufacture 
which  accompanies  and  characterises  all  the  operations  of  the  excise.  This 
device  for  collecting  revenue  for  the  necessities  of  the  State,  is  the  Pandora's 
box  of  the  dethroned  Stuarts,  and  should  have  been  expatriated  with  that 
ill-starred  family.  We  may  say  of  it,  Quicquid  tangiu  deomat.  No  branch 
of  industry  can  acquire  its  due  development  under  its  wiry  training  and 
fastening.  Had  the  incubus  of  the  excise  overlaid  our  textile  manufactures 
of  wool,  cotton,  flax  and  silk,  how  dwarfish  would  their  stature  have  re- 
mained, and  how  meanly  would  they  have  quailed  under  the  unrestrained 
labour  of  rival  nations  ;  whereas  now  they  afford  employment,  with  food, 
raiment,  and  lodging  to  millions  of  our  people.  For  the  manufacture  of 
glass  in  all  its  useful  and  ornamental  branches,  this  country  possesses 
indigenous  resources  superior  to  those  of  every  other  one,  in  its  stores  of 
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fuel  and  yitrifiable  materials  of  erery  kind,  and  yet  it  is  surpassed  by 
France,  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  in  glass  for  optical  purposes,  and  by 
Bohemia  in  the  quality  and  execution  of  decorative  glass.  Our  scientific 
chemists  have  been  obliged  to  get  all  their  best  glass  apparatus  from 
Germany,  via  Hamburgh. 

**  Surely,  omr  glass-makers  are  the  same  race  of  people  as  our  manufactu- 
rers of  iron,  fine  cotton  yam,  muslin,  bobbin-net,  broad  silks,  &&,  which 
defy  the  competition  of  the  world;  and,  if  unshackled  by  the  excise,  they 
would  ere  long  turn  the  scale  against  their  foreign  rivals,  now  their  supe- 
riors. The  incessant  and  vexatious  espionage  of  the  excise  is  a  bar  to  all 
invention  in  every  art  under  its  control." 

These  comments,  though  forcible,  are  rather  severe,  and  we 
should  have  been  glad  if  the  author  had  confined  his  cutting 
remarks  to  subjects  like  the  excise  laws,  which,  being  particu- 
larly tough,  require  sharp  treatment,  and  may  be  handled 
accordingly,  without  injury  to  individuals.  We  very  much 
regret,  however,  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Ure  does  not  confine  his 
asperity  to  public  matters,  but  handles  some  of  his  professional 
brethren  in  a  similar  manner.  This  is  the  only  feature  in  the 
book  which  makes  the  duty  of  reviewing  it  an  unpleasant  one,  as 
we  should  fail  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  if  we  were  to 
shrink  from  a  candid  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  controversies  of  a  personal  nature 
ever  find  their  way  into  scientific  works,  and  by  creating  un- 
pleasant feelings  on  both  sides,  prevent  that  harmonious  associ- 
ation among  men  of  science,  which  is  so  desirable  to  their  mutual 
friends. 

A  Treatise  on  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jurisprudence , 
Physiology,  and  the  practice  of  Physic.  By  Robert  Chris- 
TisoN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh: Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Longman  and 
Co.     8vo,  pp.  987. 

This  work  is  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  but  we 
could  not  do  justice  to  it  this  month,  and  therefore  defer  the 
notice  of  it  until  our  next  number. 

Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine.  Part  III.— Toxicology. 
By  William  A.  Guy,  M.B.  Cantab. ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians ;  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
King*s  College,  London,  Sfc.  Henry  Renshaw,  356,  Strand. 
Small  Svo,  pp.  176. 

Dr.  Guy's  work  on  the  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  has 
been  published  in  three  separate  parts,  of  which  this  is  the  last. 
The  two  previously  published  parts  treated  of  "  Medical  evidence. 
Personal  identity.  Age,  Sex,  hnpotence.  Rape,  Pregnancy, 
Delivery,  Fceticide^  Infanticide,  Legitimacy,  Life  Assurance, 
Feigned  diseases,  Unsoundness  of  mind,  Persons  found  dead, 
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Jieal  and  apparent  death,  Sudden  deathy  Survivorship^  WcundSy 
Death  from  asphpxia,  Drowning,  Hanging ,  Strang ulationy 
Suffocationy  Lightning,  Coldy  Starvation.'*  The  present  part, 
which  completes  the  work,  is  confined  to  the  subject  of  Toxi- 
oology.  We  gave  a  favourable  notice  a  short  time  ago,  of  a 
work  somewhat  similar  to  Dr.  Guy'e  in  extent  and  design, 
entitled  A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence ^  by  Alfred  S. 
Taylor,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  making  less  favourable  mention 
of  the  little  volume  now  before  us.  It  has  been  imputed  to 
Dr.  Guy,  by  a  recent  reviewer,  that  he  has  unfairly  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  without  making  proper  acknowledge- 
.ment ;  but  after  perusing  what  has  appeared  in  the  journals  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  the  works  themselves,  we  must  confess 
that  the  reviewer  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  hypercritical. 

The  question  appears  to  be  this:  Had  Dr.  Guy  a  right  to 
publish  a  work  on  the  subject  at  all,  Mr.  Taylor  having  already 
published  one?  If  not,  by  what  right  did  Mr.  Taylor  publish  his 
work,  while  that  of  Dr.  Christison  was  in  the  field  ?  If  it  be 
granted  that  the  field  is  open  to  all,  whose  property  are  ihefacts^ 
without  which  no  work  on  the  subject  would  be  complete?  But 
Dr.  Guy  is  accused  of  having  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
then  making  use  of  the  information.  Mr.  Taylor  would  have 
iiad  more  cause  to  feel  hurt,  if  his  pupil  had  found  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  his  lectures.  Admitting  the  accusation  to  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  less 
bright  because  they  are  borrowed  by  the  moon  ;  and,  if  a  cloud 
were  to  intercept  those  rays,  the  world  would  give  the  sun 
less  credit.  The  reviewer  is  Mr.  Taylor's  cloud,  and  Dr.  Guy 
his  moon.  But,  in  many  points,  the  two  works  in  question  are 
dissimilar,  and  we  hope  they  will  both  continue  to  illumine  the 
world  with  their  rays,  whether  borrowed  or  intrinsic. 

Dr.  Guy  has  treated  the  subject  of  Toxicology  in  a  concise, 
yet  clear  and  perfectly  intelligible  manner,  and  to  those  who  ms^ 
desire  to  study  Toxicology,  independently  Of  the  other  branches  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  separate  publication  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  in  a  cheap  form,  will  be  a  recommendation. 

Ak  Address  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  the  General 
Practitioners  of  England  and  Wales,  on  the  Provisions  of 
the  Bill  **ybr  the  better  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  their  probable  influence 
on  the  position  and  prospects  of  that  branch  of  the  Medical 
Profession.     Loudon  :  S.  Highlej/.     8vo,  pp.  55. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  several  clauses  in  Sir  James  Graham's 
Bill  are  separately  analyzed,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  cut  up, 
and  the  Society  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  the  Bill  «hould 
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he  persisted  in,  it  will  be  their  duty  **  to  urge  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture the  views  which  they  entertain,  in  common  with  their  pro- 
feesional  brethren,  of  its  mischievous  and  dangerous  tendency ; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  prevent 
the  Bill  becoming  law/'  The  Chemists  and  Druggists  being 
only  indirectly  alluded  to  in  the  pamphlet,  we  have  no  further 
remarks  to  make  on  it,  and  therefore  proceed  to  notice  the 

Manifesto  of  the  Medical  avd  Surgical  Association  of  Mary- 
lebane.      8vo,  pp.  16.     Churchill. 

We  fully  concur  in  many  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  are  glad  to  see  that  it  evinces  a  disposition  to 
promote  a  mutual  accommodation  between  the  several  parties 
concerned  in  the  weighty  question  of  Medical  Reform.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  considered  as  emanating  from  a  party — 
namely,  the  General  Practitioners,  who  very  naturally  lean 
towards  their  own  particular  views,  while  they  endeavour  to 
jreconcile  these  to  the  requirements  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
profession.     The  first  clause  states, 

*'  That  Medidne  and  Surgery  are  the  same  profesnoii,-— depending  upon 
the  same  principles,  as  a  scienee  th^  are  esientially  one  and  indivisible 
— ^and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  practice,  this  truth  should 
constitute  the  basis  of  all  Medical  Reform.*' 

This  notion  was  never  called  in  question  from  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  whole  profession  consisted  of  General  Practitioners. 

"Clause  XIY. — ^That  the  Chemistfl  and  Dniggists  are,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  some  education,  familiar  with  every  article  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  like  the  less  informed  of  the  old.  Apothecaries,  possessed  of  a 
-limited  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  medicines.  They  have  recently  become 
a  ibody  corporate  ;  they  exhibit  XHplomas  in  their  windows.  But  the 
eaxrying  on  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  gives  no  qualification  ; 
— 'the  IMploma  of  the  Phannaeeutical  Society  is  no  guarantee  of  a  pro- 
fesiional  education,  nor  is  it  a  licence  to  practise,— and  such  persons,  acting 
as  apothecaries  or  medical  practitionerB,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
are  Hable  to  heavy  penahies." 

We  are  aware  that  the  diploma  of  the  Society  "  is  no  gua- 
lantee  of  a  professional  education  ;*'  but  it  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  possessor  has  either  passed  an  examination,  or  has  been  in 
business  as  many  years  as  have  elapsed  since  the  society  wa» 
formed ;  and  every  succeeding  year  will  increase  its  value  as  a 
test  of  qualification^ 

*'  C£a.ube  XV. — ^That  if  there  were  no  restrictions  to  these  gentlemen 
practising  medicine,  they  would  be  called  upon  generally,  and  under  eveiy 
variety  of  circumstance,  not  only  to  prescribe  for,  but  to  visit  the  sick,  and 
these  would  be  no  impediment  to  their  assuming  the  position  and  even  the 
name  of  the  foimer  apothecary." 

This  is  what  the  Chemists,  as  a  body,  do  not  desire,  nor  would 
they  be  gainers  by  the  transformation  from  qualified  and  respect* 
xcble  Pharmaceutists  to  unqualified  visiting  Apothecaries. 
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"  Clause  XVHL — That  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  to  prevent 
Chemists  and  Druggists  giving  their  opinions  respecting  drugs  generally, 
over  their  counters,  or  directions  as  to  the  use  of  the  safer  remedies.  At 
present,  the  more  conscientious  individuals  confine  their  advice  within  these 
limits.  Others  exceed  these,  but  with  the  penal  clauses  of  the  existing 
Apothecaries'  Act  before  them,  they  do  so  surreptitiously,  cautiously,  and, 
as  compared  with  their  opportunities,  they  do  so  as  a  body,  partially  and 
infrequently.*' 

Comparing  this  clause  with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  created  so  much  sepsation  about  four  years  ago, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  reaction  favourable  to  our  body  has  taken 
place  during  the  interval ;  which  is  a  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  the  policy  of  the  course  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has 
adopted  on  tliis  subject. 

"  Clause  XIX. — That  if  it  be  asked  whether  a  mother  ought  to  be 
prevented  giving  a  little  rhubarb  or  magnesia  '  to  quiet  an  infant's  stomach 
ache' — an  old  nurse  to  practise  midwifery— or  a  clergyman  residing  in  a 
district  remote  from  competent  medical  assistance  to  use  bis  best  judgment 
for  the  relief  under  siSOTering  of  his  poorer  brethren  ? — ^the  answer  is. 
Certainly  not.  An  observing  mother  is  a  better  interpreter  of  her  infant's 
physiognomy,  gestures,  and  cries,  than  any  uneducated  medical  practitioner. 
It  is  quite  a  different  thing  for  women,  who,  for  the  most  part  have  had 
£Eunilies,  to  assist  in  a  process  of  nature  in  their  own  sex,  and  for  men  to 
undertake  such  a  duty  without  having  received  a  professional  education  ; 
such  persons  should  however  be  restricted  from  the  use  of  *  virulent  poisons ' 
and  powerful  agents  like  secale  comutunit  and  it  should  be  rendered  penal 
for  any  but  qualified  medical  practitioners  to  resort  to  instrumental 
delivery.  The  administration  of  simple  remedies,  from  christian,  or  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  need  never  be  confounded  with  the  practice  of 
physic  for  pecuniary  gain." 

"Clause  XX. — Tluit  there  is  a  large  class  of  medicinal  substances, 
properly  called  *  virulent  poisons,'  which  being  employed  judiciously  by 
properly  educated  and  experienced  practitioners,  are  powerful  remedies 
against  some  of  the  most  painful  and  fatal  diseases,  but  which,  if  adminis- 
tered in  over-doses,  or  in  safe  doses  at  improper  periods,  or  in  maladies  for 
the  relief  of  which  they  are  not  calculated,  or  if  injudiciously  compounded, 
and  otherwise — instead  of  relieving  human  misery  and  preserving  life,  are 
calculated  in  a  fearful  degree  to  aggravate  and  complicate  disease,  and  to 
increase  the  sum  of  mortality  ;  and  that  no  individual  in  the  community, 
except  a  qualified  medical  man,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prescribe,  administer, 
or  advise  the  use  of  any  such  substance,  for  pecuniary  gain,  under  the  plea 
of  relieving  or  curing  diseases,  or  imder  any  other  plea  whatever." 

This  clause  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  rider  to  Clause  XVIII. 
If  all  the  **  poisons"  be  taken  from  the  Materia  Medica,  how 
many  articles  would  be  left  ? 

"  Clause  XXV.  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  mode  also  of  conducting 
practice  calls  lor  reformatioa  The  general  practitioner  has  been  slow  in 
discarding  the  objectionable  methods  of  the  apothecaries  of  old,  but  the 
fault  has  not  been  entirely  his  own.  It  has  rested,  and  still  rests  with  the 
public.  The  prejudice  has  been  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  that 
the  professional  man  ought  to  give  a  material  quid  pro  quo  in  the  shape  of 
physic  for  money.  Hence,  the  amount  of  medicine  supplied  has  been  taken 
as  the  measure  of  remuneration.  According  to  this  system,  sometiines  the 
profession,  sometimes  the  public,  has  been  the  gainer  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned ;  but  the  profession  has  been  the  loser  in  respectability ;  and 
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science  and  the  public  have  lost  in  the  misapplication  of  time  and  talents 
which  ought  to  have  been  better  employed." 

This  is  a  very  important  clause,  as  it  refers  to  a  subject 
upon  which  a  mutual  arrangement  mig^ht  advantageously  be  made 
between  the  General  Practitioners  and  the  Chemists. 

•*  Clause  XXVL — By  the  foregoing  it  is  not  intended  to  imply,  that  it 
is  either  derogatory  to  the  general  practitioner  or  injurious  to  the  public, 
for  the  former  to  supply  his  own  medicines*  The  custom  is  attend^  with 
many  advantages,  provided  the  practice  of  remunerating  in  proportion  to 
the  quanti^  a£  medicine  furnished  were  abolished." 

We  quite  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  in  many,  cases,  it  is  con- 
venient and  desirable  for  medical  men  to  send  the  medicine  to 
their  patients,  and  consider  the  abolition  of  this  practice  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  as  recommended  by  some  persons,  altogether  im- 
practicable. Each  practitioner  must  be  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  discretion  on  tfie  subject ;  but  the  remuneration  for  medical 
advice  should  be  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  charge  for 
medicine. 

**  Clause  XXXIL — ^That  manifestly,  nothing  would  so  effectually  secure 
the  public  interests  as  the  establishment  of 

A  College  of  General  Fractitionebs  in  Medicine,  Subgery,  and 
Midwifery  ; 

and  therefore,  that  the  further  object  should  be  to  obtain  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, and  a  new  Act  of  Parliament,  or  a  modification  of  some  existing 
Act,  giving  an  elective  Council,  and  Court  of  Examiners,  with  power  to 
frame  by-laws,  and  to  examine  and  license  all  future  general  practitioners." 
We  cannot  quite  understand  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  College.  The  progress  of  science  has  led  to  the  clas- 
sification of  the  profession  into  three  grand  divisions,  M£Dicin£, 
Surgery,  and  Pharmacy,  represented  by  the  three  classes, 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
General  Practitioners  are  not  a  new  or  distinct  class,  but  a 
combination  of  the  whole,  and  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession  in  ancient  times,  before  any  division  was  thought  of. 
We  should  think  that  the  division  having  been  made,  it  might  be 
optional  with  each  individual  whether  he  holds  only  one  diploma 
or  more,  and  that  this  arrangement  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  of  science  thaji  the  one  proposed,  which 
appears  like  a  retrograde  movement.  There  might  be  in  each 
of  the  three  divisions  a  minor  examination  for  qualification  to 
practise,  and  a  more  severe  examination  for  a  degree.  Thus 
each  practitioner  would  find  his  level,  according  to  talent, 
industry,  and  choice  of  department.  But  we  have  no  wish  to 
say  any  thing  against  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  College, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  arrangements  of  other 
bodies.  We  merely  glance  at  the  subject,  in  order  to  illustrate 
our  ideas  respecting  the  natural  and  convenient  division  of 
labour,  and  the  position  of  Pharmacy  in  relation  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  profession. 
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Sereral  Correspondents  have  suggested  that  the  sabjects  of  the  papem  to 
be  read  at  each  Pharmaceutical  Meeting  should  be  mentioned  previously  in 
the  Journal,  as  an  inducement  for  Members  to  attend.  [This  could  not  be 
done  regularly,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  papers  are  received  after 
the  Journal  is  printed.  We  -wtmld  suggest  as  an.  amendment;  that  if  the 
Members  generally  -would  make  a  practice  of.  attending^  they  would  always 
find  a  good  meeting.  We  have  sometimes  had  very  inteirestmg  papers  and  a 
small  meetings  but  have  never  been  present  at  a  meeting  at  which  there  wag 
not,  something  to  be  leamt  Having  attended  every  meeting  from  the. 
commencement,  we  ^eak  from  experience.] 

**  A  Member  ^*  suggests  that  the  Socieiy  might  with  advantage  supply  the 
Members  with  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  in  the  highest  peifection. 
[The  Society  was  not  constituted  as  a  trading- body,  and  we  think  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  enter  into  competition  with  Apothecaries'  HalL  We  shall 
do  more  good  by  teaching  our  Members,  how.  to  make  the  preparations  in 
the  best  manner,  than  by  opening  a  shop.] 

B.  M.  M.  regrets  that  the  Lectures  on  Practical  Pharmacy  cannot  be 
published  in  the  Journal,  and  thinks,  that  if  brought  out  separately,  tiiey 
would  be  much  appreciated.  [We  think  it  likely  that  Mr.  Redwood  will 
shortly  publish  the  substance  of  his  lecturesi.] 

Mr.  Anderson  informs  us  that  in  preparing  the  tinctura  fexri  sesquichloridi 
he  found  the  sesqiiioxide  of  iron  adulterated  with  iodine.  [The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  account  for  the  j^resence  of  iodine  is»  by  supposing  that  the 
oxide  of  iron  had  been  obtained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  process  for  making 
iodide  of  potassium.  Our  Correspondent  does  not  state  whether  he  determined 
the  presence  of  iodine  by  the  usual  chemieal  tests.  ]  Mr.  Anderson  also  wishes 
the  lectures  could  be  puiilished  in  the  Journal  instead  olthe  subscription  being 
reduced. 

Mr.  Davis  thinks  that  if  the  subscription  be  reduced,  the  balance  should 
voluntarily  be  given  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

X.  Y.  Z.  thinks  the  reduction  in  the  subscription  will  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  subscribers ;  but  suggests  that  the  Journal  should  not  be  given 
to  the  Members  and  Associates,  and  that  the  amount  incurred  by  its  dis* 
tribution  should  be  given  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  the  purchase  of  the 
Journal  being  optional  with  each  individuaL  —  X.  T.  Z.  also  wishes  the 
lectures  to  be  published  in  the  JoumaL 

Mr.  TtTE  thinks  the  Journal  ought  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
original  subscription  should  be  continued.  He  tliinks  this  would  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society,  and  satisfy  those  who  have  advocated  the  reduction* 
Several  Correspond^ts  have  complained  that  the  admission  of  new 
Members  on  the  reduced  terms  is  an  injustice  to  those  who  have  subscribed 
from  the  beginning.  [The  original  Members  of  the  Society  are  interested  in 
maintaining  its  continued  prosperity.  It  is  for  them  to  consider  by  what 
course  this  is  most  likely  to  be  effected.  This  has  been  very  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Members  at  large,  who  have  earnestly  appealed  to  the  Council 
in  favour  of  the  reduction,  as  being  in  their  opinion  desirable,  and  likely  to 
benefit  the  Society.  This  being  the  general  opinion,  it  was  policy  to  act 
upon  it,  and  we  trust  the  result  will  prove  that  the  Council  have  done  right 
in  attending  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.] 

J.  M.  H.  has  enclosed  a  violent  article  against  the  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
from  the  Somerset  Counhf  Crozette,  wishing  us  to  answer  it  [We  never 
think  it  worth  while  to  answer  violent  articles.  The  overficrw  of  biie  is 
generally  accompanied  with  debility,  and  no  one  suffers  from  it  except  the 
patient,  if  other  people  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.] 

R.  C.  S. — The  composition  of  bronze  differs  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  For  cannon  90  p^rts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin  ;  for 
medals,  9  of  tin,  89  of  copper,  and  2  of  zinc. 
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T.  L.  R.— (I).  We  beiiere  the  bark  of  the  stem  of  mezereon  is  too 
generally  sold  instead  of  the  baik  of  the  root.  The  latter  is  ordered  in  the 
Phaimacopasia,  and  it  is  rather  stronger  than  the  former. — (2).  We  have 
frequently  seen  large  logs  of  wood  which  had  been  sold  m  sassafiua  root* 
The  essential  oil  resides  chiefly  in  the  root,  the  wood  being  almost  inert. 

<«  A  "  When  "  aquas  menthae  tbas."  is  ordered  in  a  prescription,  does  the 
prescriber  mean  six,  eight,  or  ten  ounces  ? 

[The  term  ftss.,  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  denotes  edx  ounces  troy 
We  are  awar^,  however,  that  it  is  frequently  adopted  in  prescriptions  to 
designate  the  old  half-pint  or  eight  ounces.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  dive 
into  the  intentions  of  each  prescriber.  In  any  case  in  which  a  misinterpret 
tation  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences,  it  would  be  proper  to 
call  and  ask  the  question.] 

"Fhabkaccbn  "  (Stirling). — ^For  a  very  good  description  of  the  process 
for  preparing  iodine,  aee  Graham's  Chemistry, 

A.  P.  S.  (Edinburgh)  .^1.)  states  that  he  has  prepared  marking,  ink 
according  to  Mr.  Rowland's  formula,  and  finds  the  colour  very  good,  but  the 
texture  of  the  cloth  destroyed  by  it  [This  is  sometimes  the  case,  when 
excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  :  probably  the  ink  was  too  much  concen*- 
troted.] — (2.)  Sir  James  Graham's  proposed  Medical  Bill  was  publi^ed  in 
the  Zoneef  of  Aug.  17, 1844. 

^  HTOscTABfns." — The  natural  system.  See  Lindley's  Elements  of  Botxmy 
and  Natural  System. 

"  Am  Obsbrvbr." — (1.)  No  harm,  could  arise  £rom  mi^dng  barley  water 
with  Robinson's  patent  barley. — (2.)  We  have  seen  no  recognised  formula 
for  Haustus  Rhei.  —  (3.)  Ung.  hyd.  nit.  oxid.  is  sometimes  sold  imder 
the  name  of  Golden  Ointment,--{4.)  The  dose  of  jalapioe  is  from  two  to  five 
grains. — (5  )  Jalapine  may  be  made  by  decomposing  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  jalap  resin  with  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  the  solution,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  acetic  acid  and  excess  of  lead.  We  have  not  spaoe  to  give  the  details 
of  the  process* 

A.  B-  C,  M.  P.  S.,  wishes  to  know  the  best  method  of  preventing 
decomposition  in  the  concentrated  decoction  of  sorsaparilla,  as  he  has  found 
spirit  to  occasion  a  depofflt.  [We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  substance, 
except  spirit^  whidi  can  be  added  for  this  purpose  without  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  preparation.  It  has  been  stated  (see  yoL  ii.,  p.  250),  that 
diluted  alcohol  is  the  best  menslxuum  for  the  active  principle  of  sarsaparilla.] 

E.  B.— We  intend  to  prepare  a  short  notice  of  &e  samples  of  bark  and 
senna,  either  for  the  Phwmaceutical  Meeting,  January  8th,  or  for  our  next 
number.  £.  B.  should  inquire  for  the  Curator  at  the  Museum,  when  he 
wishes  to  examine  any  of  the  specimens. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  forwarded  to  us  the  prospectus  of  a  Pharmacological 
Society,  lately  established  at  Reading;  the  object  of  which  is  the  advance- 
ment of  Pharmacy,  by  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  Materia  Medica,  Ac, 
and  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  every  Friday  evening.  The  subscription  is  four 
shillings  per  annum. 

*'  Paris'*  should  have  been  answered  last  month,  but  we  are  in  possession 
of  no  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

.  "  Omicron." — (1)  Scented  powder  for  bags  is  made  with  calamus  aroma- 
ticus,  lavender  flowers,  rose  leaves,  gum  benzoin,  styrax,  cassia  buds,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  musk,  orris  root,  &c.,  cut  or  bruised  sufficiently  fine.  The  pro- 
portions regulated  according  to  taste.  A  little  otto  of  roses  and  a  few  other 
essential  oUs  are  sometimes  added. — (2)  Essence  of  musk  is  made  by 
macerating  musk  in  spirit.    The  proportions  are  arbitrary. 

"Amicus.** — For  information  respecting  the  course  of  study  requisite  to 
pass  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  apply  at  the  Hall,  or  to  Dr.  Steggall,  South- 
ampton Street,  Bloomsbury. 
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"W.  W.  K. — ^We  had  intended  to  publish  a  few  fonnulBB  for  currie  powder 
this  month,  but  accidentally  forgot  it  until  too  late. 

**  Pharmacien"  (Kingston.) — (1.)  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  society  practising  as  a  Veterinary  Surgeon,  if  properly  qualified; 
but  this  would  be  a  departure  from  the  department  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist. — (2.)  Any  person  may  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege by  paying  the  fees ;  but  no  person  could  be  admitted  to  pass  the  exami- 
nation imless  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  Veterinary  Surgeon.— (3.)  For 
the  course  of  study  apply  at  tiie  College. — (4.)  Two  sessions. 

Mr.  Squarey. — A  patent  was  granted  to  William  Newton,  <;hancery 
Lane,  London,  in  June,  1839,  for  combining  preparations  of  iron  with  £&ri- 
naceous  substances,  to  be  administered  in  the  form  of  biscuits  or  cakes,  in 
cases  of  debility  or  chlorosis.  We  presume  this  is  the  compound  alluded 
to,  but  do  not  know  where  this  **  iron  breads*  is  made.  We  belieye  no 
precise  formula  is  given  in  the  specification  of  the  patent. 

"  A  Member." — (1.)  Hartshorn  and  oil,  made  with  oil  of  almonds,  will 
remain  fluid  during  cold  weather. — (2.)  A  good  red  colour  for  a  street-lamp, 
that  will  not  congesd  in  frosty  weatiier,  may  be  made  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  alkanet  root. 

**  An  Apprentice''  and  J.  B.,  A.P.S.,  wish  for  a  better  formula  for  blue 
ink  than  that  giyen  in  this  Journal  a  few  months  ago.  [The  principal  diffi- 
culty in  making  this  ink,  arises  from  the  impurity  of  the  ordinary  Prussian 
blue  of  commerce.  We  find  that  a  good  blue  ink  may  be  made  by  mixing 
solutions  of  oxalate  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash,  and  propose  giving  the 
formula  in  this  Journal,  as  soon  as  our  experiments  are  completed.  ] 

Juyenis  William  Archer. — ( 1.)  Copal  may  be  dissolved  in  strong  spirit, 
if  a  little  camphor  be  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled,  It  may  also  be  dis- 
solved in  essential  oils,  such  as  oil  of  lavender,  and  this  afterwards  added  to 
spirit.— (2.)  Scouring  drops,  similar  to  Smyth's,  maybe  made  by  mixing 
distilled  essence  of  lemons  with  alcohol  and  a  little  camphor. 

*•  JuvENis.'* — ^We  recommend  Foumes's  Manual  rf  Chemistry^ 

T.  N.  S.  (Reading)  wishes  to  obtain  the  address  of  Mr.  Drayton,  the 
patentee  of  the  new  silvering  process  for  glass. 

H.  C.  informs  us  that  his  letter,  of  which  we  published  an  extract  last  month 
(On  Free  Trade,  §-c.,  signed  W.  C,  by  mistake),  was  not  intended  for 
publication.    Another  Correspondent  was  surprised  to  see  his  letter  in  print 

(We  take  tliis  opportunity  of  making  a  remark  on  anonymous  letters.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  all  letters  should  have  the  names  of  the  authors 
attached,  either  confidentially  or  otherwise.  We  never  insert  a  name  when 
requested  to  withhold  it  (except  in  one  case,  in  which  tne  request  was 
received  after  the  Jovmal  was  printed)  ;  and  in  some  cases  we  should  be 
glad  to  communicate  with  the  authors  by  letter.  When  facts  are  stated 
which  require  attestation,  we  cannot  publish  them  without  knowing  who  is 
the  author ;  and  we  never  publish  anonymous  letters  imless  they  happen  to 
contain  sentiments  which  we  think  it  desirable  to  promulgate,  or  which 
require  some  explanation). 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  defer  Messrs.  Smiths*  paper  on  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  combined  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  as  an  antidote  for  prussic  acid. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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ON  THE  SALE  OF  POISONS. 

Some  diflference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  term  poison.  In  popular  language  it  is  considered  to  denote 
any  suhstance  which,  when  administered  in  a  sufficient  quantity, 
has  the  property  of  destroying  life.  This  definition  is  too  broad, 
as  it  would  include  not  only  almost  every  medicinal  substance,  but 
also  a  large  proportion  of  the  compounds  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Kitchener  in  his  well-known  work. 

Professor  Liebig  defines  a  poison  to  be  a  substance  which  either 
prevents  the  organic  transformations  necessary  to  sustain  vitality, 
by  virtue  of  a  chemical  affinity,  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  organ 
on  which  it  acts,  or  gives  rise  to  a  certain  process  of  decay  ana- 
logous to  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  and  in  this  manner  over- 
comes the  vital  functions.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  he  classifies 
poisons  into  the  inorganic  and  the  organic;  but  the  mineral  acids, 
oxalic  acid,  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  all  those  substances  which  occa- 
sion the  direct  destruction  of  the  tissues  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  poisons  by  Professor  Liebig  ; 
because,  he  states,  that  their  injurious  effects  depend  merely  upon 
their  condition,  and  not  upon  either  of  the  two  modes  of  operation 
above  mentioned. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  must  consider  every  substance  a 
poison  which  is  generally  treated  of  as  such  in  works  on  Toxico- 
logy ;  and  in  taking  this,  which  is  the  practical  view  of  the  subject, 
the  evil  of  making  the  list  too  comprehensive  would  be  less  than 
that  of  restricting  it  too  much. 

Among  the  various  plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  prevent- 
ing the  calamities  which  too  firequently  occur,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  sale  of  poisons  to  the  public  ought  to  be  altogether 
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prohibited  by  law,  and  that  these  substances  should  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  medical  practitioners. 

This  opinion  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  case.  Many 
tons  of  arsenic  and  sulphate  of  copper  are  annually  employed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Many  other  highly  deleterious  substances 
are  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  although 
every  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  accidents  in  the  use 
<^  these  articles,  the  prohibition  of  their  sale,  even  if  practicable, 
irould  be  attended  with  vexy  serious  commercial  inconvenience. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  in  every  shop  where  medidboes  are 
fispensed,  a  distinct  place  should  be  appropriated  to  poisons» 
which  should  be  kept  under  lodk  and  key,  and  never  sold  or  dis- 
pensed except  by  a  written  order  <^  a  medical  practitioner.  This 
plan  is  adopted  to  a  certain  ext^it  in  Germany  ;  but  the  laws 
relating  to  the  medical  profession  in  that  country  and  in  our  own 
are  so  dissimilar,  that  the  existence  of  the  above  regulation  in  the 
(me  case  is  no  proof  that  it  would  be  practicable  in  the  other.  In 
Germany^  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  weU  as  the  sale*  of  drugs,  is 
a  monopoly  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  government — a- 
system  which  would  not  suit  the  prejudices  and  notions  of  free- 
dom prevalent  in  Great  Britain. 

It  has  lately  been  proposed,  that  a  list  of  poisons  should  be  pub- 
lished annually  ;  and  that  it  should  be  illegal  for  any  person,  ex- 
c^t  a  medical  practitioner,  to  prescribe  or  administer  any  of  the 
substances  contained  in  that  list.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
xeconcile  the  public  to  this  regulation  ;  since  it  would,  if  strictly 
acted  upon,  put  a  stop  to  the  domestic  use  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  remedies,  which,  although  undoubtedly  poisons^  are  uever- 
thi^ess  frequentiy  resorted  to  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
medical  profession,  who  would  be  indignant  if  they  were  told  that 
tihey  must  not  take  a  calomel  pill,  or  a  dose  of  Jameses  powder,, 
witiiout  consulting  a  doctor. 

The  objeetiona  whidbi  we  make  to  the  above-mentioned  rcAtric- 
tk>ns  on  the  sale  of  poisons  are,  that  they  go  too  far,  and  at  the 
same  time  fail  to  comprise  aome  of  the  precautions  whieh  practieftl 
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experience  has  shown  to  he  essential.  It  would,  no  douht,  he  adTan- 
tageous  to  the  medical  profession  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the 
sale  uid  administration  of  poisons ;  hut  in  this  case  the  medical 
profession  must  undertake  to  perform  every  manipulation  in  which 
poisons  are  concerned,  and  at  a  rate  of  remuneration  which  would 
place  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community  those  reme* 
dial  agents  which  are  comprised  in  the  list. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  the 
faciHty  with  which  almost  every  kind  of  poison  may  he  obtained, 
the  absence  of  any  law  to  regulate  the  education  of  those  who  deal 
in  poisons,  and  the  heedlessness  which  this  legislative  apathy  is 
calculated  to  engender,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  ffttal  results 
sometimes  take  place  from  the  administratiou  of  poison,  either 
wilfully  or  by  misadventure,  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever  regu- 
lations are  practicable,  and  likely  to  diminish  the  evil,  should  be 
adopted.  Cases  of  death  from  poison  arise  horn  three  causes^ 
which  require  consideration : — criminal  poisoning,  the  accidental 
administration  of  substances  not  intended  to  be  taken  medicinally, 
and  the  exhibition  of  powerful  medicines  in  poisonous  doses. 

When  poison  is  desired  for  criminal  purposes,  the  parties 
usually  applied  to  are  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  whatever 
be  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  point,  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  every  person,  when  such  an  application  is  made  by  a 
stranger,  to  question  the  party  very  closely  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  substance  is  to  be  used,  and  any  other  particulars  which 
may  be  important.  If  the  applicant  decline  to  give  name  and 
address,  and  if  the  answers  to  other  questions  be  at  all  confused 
or  evasive,  and  denote  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
poisons,  the  article  should  be  refused. 

The  substances  usually  employed  for  criminal  poisoning  are 
arsenic  and  laudanum*  As  a  general  rule,  arsenic  should  never 
be  sold  unless  by  order  of  a  medical  man.  It  is  frequently  applied 
for  as  a  pobon  for  rats,  but  even  in  the  absence  of  any  criminal 
intention,  it  ought  never  to  be  admitted  in  a  kitchen,  and  a 
Chemist  should  r^use,  uoder  any  circumstances,   to  sett  to  a 
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stranger  a  substance  which  he  would  think  it  unsafe  to  use  for 
the  purpose  on  his  own  establishment.  In  agricultural  districts^ 
where  it  is  extensively  used  for  making  a  lotion  for  sheep,  and  for 
other  purposes,  an  exception  must  be  made,  but  in  these  cases^ 
the  quantity  required  is  more  than  would  be  needful  for  any 
criminal  use,  the  parties  applying  for  it  are  generally  known,  or 
if  not  known,  ought  not  to  be  trusted. 

Laudanum  being  habitually  used  by  many  patients  who  by 
experience  are  well  acquainted  with  its  properties,  more  delicacy 
is  required  in  the  interrogations  which  may  seem  to  be  called  for 
to  guard  against  accident.  When  the  party  gives  ia  clear  account 
of  the  symptoms  for  which  it  is  used,  and  the  dose  which  is  found 
to  answer  the  piurpose,  the  remedy  may  be  given  v^thout  risk  ; 
but  any  particular  agitation  or  disposition  to  evade  inquiry 
should  induce  caution,  and  would,  in  general,  justify  a  Chemist 
in  refusing  to  sell  it.  To  strangers  only  a  small  quantity  should 
be  sold,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  and  the  bottle  should 
of  course  be  distinctly  labelled  poison.  These  and  similar  pre- 
cautions are  naturally  adopted  by  respectable  Chemists  for  their 
own  sakes,  no  less  than  from  a  regard  to  the  safety  of  their  cus- 
tomers. For  the  name  of  a  Chemist  to  be  associated  in  the  public 
papers  with  any  case  of  poisoning,  is  a  very  serious  matter,  even 
when  no  positive  blame  can  be  attached  to  him ;  and  the  caution 
arising  from  this  dread  of  exposure  is  as  effectual  a  check  on  the 
sale  of  poisons  for  criminal  purposes  as  a  legal  prohibition.  The 
absence  of  this  prudential  habit  denotes  ignorance  or  want  of  ex- 
perience, and  shows  that  the  party  is  not  qualified  for  the  business 
of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  the  remedy  for  which  deficiency  is 
improved  education  in  all  those  who  enter  the  business. 

There  are  many  deleterious  substances  in  constant  use  for 
various  domestic  purposes,  or  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  which 
are  very  seldom  used  criminally,  but  which  sometimes  occasion 
death  by  accidental  administration.  We  allude  to  oxalic  acid, 
salt  of  sorrel,  the  salts  of  mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  iodine,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  &c.     In  selling  any  articles 
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Kji  tbis  class,  the  most  important  precaution  is  that  of  affixing  a 
labfel  in  every  instance,  with  the  word  poison  in  distinct  characters. 
In  the  case  of  oxalic  or  any  other  acid,  the  label  should  be  printed, 
as  writing'-ink  is  likely  to  become  obliterated.  It  should  also  be 
ascertained  that  the  purchaser  is  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
the  substances,  and  to  this  point  the  inquiries  should  be  directed 
rather  than  to  the  motive,  unless  in  any  particular  case  in  which 
there  may  be  ground  for  suspicion. 

The  necessity  of  labelling  every  parcel  or  bottle  which  is  sent 
out  of  a  Druggist's  shop  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Even  a  dose 
of  rhubarb  or  jalap,  a  soda  powder,  or  an  ounce  of  arrow-root,  should 
have  the  name  distinctly  written.  This  habit  should  be  so  invariable, 
that  it  should  be  done  intuitively,  and  without  regard  to  pressure 
of  business  or  the  haste  of  customers,'who  sometimes  say,  "  Don't 
take  the  trouble  to  write  on  it,  I  shall  know  what  it  is."  A  Che- 
mist who  is  fully  sensible  of  the  liabilities  to  which  he  is  exposed 
sa  a  dispenser  of  medicines,  would  be  likely  to  dream  of  a  coroner's 
inquest,  if,  at  night,  he  were  to  recollect  having  sent  out  any 
•article  during  the  day  without  a  proper  direction. 

In  the  case  of  lotions  and  liniments,  it  is  sometimes  proper  to 
affix  a  **  poison  "  label,  but  the  words  "for  external  application  " 
are  frequently  adopted,  as  being  less  likely  to  occasion  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the  patient.  It  is  also  the  custom  in  some  houses  to 
send  out  external  remedies  in  blue  bottles,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion. This  is  a  good  regulation  if  invariably  adhered  to,  but  it 
loses  its  efficacy  if  departed  from  occasionally,  for  want  of  a  blue 
bottle  of  the  proper  size,  or  from  inadvertence.  The  use  of  dis- 
tinctly printed  labels  is  the  most  effectual  precaution  :  these  labels 
should  be  pasted  on  the  bottle,  not  tied  round  the  neck.  The  label 
for  a  draught,  which  is  to  be  taken  at  one  dose,  may  be  of  either 
description;  but  mixtures  containing  several  doses ,  all  external 
-applications,  and  especially  those  of  a  poisonous  nature,  should 
invariably  be  sent  out  with  pasted  labels. 
•     It  is  common  in  every  case  to  label  laudanum  poison,  and  the 
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public  undeistand  the  motive  for  tlaa  custom :  but  there  are  other 
preparations  frequently  used  as  domestic  remedies,  which  are  not 
considered  poisons  according  to  popular  belief,  and  which  ney^- 
tfieless  require  equal  caution  in  their  use.  We  allude  to  tincture 
of  henbane,  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  colchicum  wine,  Dover^s 
powder,  &c.  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  word  poison  might  occa^ 
sion  needless  alarm,  and  it  may  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  write 
the  dose  on  the  label,  or  at  all  events  to  make  the  patient  fully 
acquainted  with  the  necessary  precautions.  It  has  been  said 
that  such  remedies  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  medical  ad^oe ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  patients  in  general  that 
this  is  the  case,  as  they  often  tell  us  that  "  at  the  age  of 
forty,  a  man  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  physician."  At  all 
events,  patients  discover  by  experience  what  remedies  suit  them^ 
and  whether  those  remedies  be  potent  or  not,  they  persbt  in  using 
them  at  their  own  discretion. 

Besides  the  accidents  which  may  arise  from  ignorance  in  those 
who  take  or  administer  medicines  without  professional  advice,  we 
must  also  consider  the  chances  of  danger  from  inadvertence.  It 
is  a  custom  with  medical  men  to  read  carefully  every  prescription 
before  they  part  with  it  to  the  patient,  in  order  to  satisfy  tiiem* 
selves  that  it  is  correct.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
patient  interrupts  his  medical  attendant  by  conversation,  and  thus 
an  omission  or  other  oversight  may  occur  in  the  prescription.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Chemist,  when  he  observes  such  an  oversight, 
to  guard  against  any  bad  consequences  by  calling  on  the  pre* 
scriber.  This  should  be  done^  if  possible,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient,  who  might  be  alarmed  if  he  suspected  an  error,  and  this 
might  shake  his  confidence  in  his  medical  attendant.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  enough  to  state  that  the  medicine  cannot  be  ready  for 
some  hours,  allowing  time  to  obtain  the  needful  correction. 

In  this  manner  accidents  are  sometimes  prevented,  and  the 
Chemist,  in  so  doing,  is  merely  fulfilling  a  duty  for  which  every 
person  who  undertakes  to  dispense  prescriptions  ought  to  be 
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fiillj  competent  This  is  one  of  the  adyantages  resulting  £rom 
every  prescription  passing  through  the  hands  of  two  persons,  each 
being  a  salutary  check  upon  the  oilier. 

The  same  kind  of  care  is  requisite  in  preparing  prescriptions 
as  in  writing  them,  and  the  Clhemist  should  invariably  read  over 
every  prescription  after  lie  has  prepared  it,  before  he  hands  the 
medicine  to  the  patient.  A  disregard  of  t}iis  practice  implies  a 
want  of  care  and  attention  which  is  unpardonable  in  a  dispenser 
of  medicines. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  human  nature  is  not  infallible. 
Misfortunes  will  now  and  then  occur  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  ;  the  dread  of  which  cannot  fail  to  occasion  much  anxiety 
in  every  person  who  is  engaged  either  in  prescribing  or  dispens- 
ing medicine,  and  whose  reputation  may  be  seriously  injured, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  a  single  mistake. 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to 
the  office  of  dispensing  medicines,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are, 
if  improperly  administered,  deadly  poisons,  we  have  constantiy 
insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  regular  education  in  all 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  It  is  surprismg  that  this  has  not  been 
demanded  long  ago  by  the  whole  medical  profession  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  reputation,  which  is  more  or  less  d^endent  on  the 
accurate  administration  of  tiie  remedies  they  prescribe.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  it  has  not  been  long  ago  claimed  by  tiie  Chemists 
themselves,  whose  credit  is  injured  by  the  influx  of  persons  into 
their  body,  assuming  ihe  name  without  possessing  any  Pharma- 
ceutical qualification.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  stigma  will  be  removed,  and  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  will  be 
placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  those  who  by  their  acquirements 
are  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  With  this  view  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  was  established,  and  nothing  is  now 
required  but  the  sanction  and  support  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
complete  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
MR.  CHARLES  JAMES  PAYNE. 

The  following  Testimonial,  engrossed  on  vellum,  and  framed 
for  suspension  in  the  Council-room,  has  lately  been  completed, 
and  was  laid  before  the  Council  at  their  last  meeting,  on  the 
1st  of  January  : — 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

17,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  6th  Nov.  1844, 

Xt  foa$(  SKnantmou^fs  l&e^oIbeD^ 

That  THE  Council  wishes  strongly  to  express  its  deep  Sense 

of  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by  thq  Decease  of 

MR.  CHARLES  JAMES   PAYNE, 

whose  unremitting  zeal,  indefatigable  and  disinterested  exertions, 

urbanity  of  manners,  judgment,  and  moral  worth, 

so  eminently  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  the  several  Offices  of 

iPre^it^ent,  UicciPre^Ctent,  ant)  JWemBer  of  ije  ®o«tttCl, 

conferred  on  the  Institution  a  lasting  and  substantial  benefit. 

Mb,  Payne  was  ever  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Chemists  &  Druggists 

and  in  an  especial  manner  interested  in  the  welfare  of 

the  less  fortunate  Members  of  the  Body, 

In  the  arduous  labours  attending  the  establishment  of  the 

PHAEMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  and  in  promoting  the 

EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTS  OP  THE  INSTITUTION, 

the  extent  of  his  zeal  could  only  he  fully  estimated  hy  those  who  were 
associated  with  him. 

To  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the  Debt  of  Gratitude 

THE  Society  owes  to  so  valuable  a  Member,  the  CouNCiii 

has  directed  that  this  Memorial,  engrossed  on  Vellum, 

be  presented  to  his  Daughter,  and  a  Copy  of  the  satne 

be  suspended  in  the  Council  Room. 
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jt^tRACT  OF 

A  LECTURE  ON  TOXICOLOGY, 

DkUvered  at  17,  Bhomsibury  Square,  November  27  A,  1844, 

BV  ilLFRED  S.  TAYLOR,  ESQ., 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sarxeons,  in  London  (1830).  and  Lecturer  on  Medical 

Jcuispradence  and  C^exnistry,  at  Ouy's  Hospital. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  adverting  to  the  frequency  of 
accidents  from  poisoning:  a  circumstance  which  he ' attributed 
to  the  readiness  with  which  deleterious  substances  are  sold  to  the 
public,  and  which  he  observed  rendered  it  imperative  that  those 
who  deal  in  such  substances  should  be  acquainted  with  the  means 
to  be  adopted  on  an  emergency.  A  notion  formerly  prevailed 
that  substances  existed  which,  if  taken  before  or  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  poison  (of  whatever  nature  it  might  be),  would 
counteract  its  deleterious  action.  Among  these  "  universal  anti- 
dotes'*  the  most  famous  was. the  ancient  miihridate,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  great  variety  and  number  of  ingredients,  chiefly 
aromatics,  in  the  preparation  of  which  very  minute  instructions 
were  given  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  failure,  this  was  attributed  to 
some  error  in  the  proportions  or  mode  of  preparation. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  universal  antidotes  has  long 
since  subsided— the  means  of  relief  now  adopted  being  founded 
on  scientific  principles,  and  varying  in  each  case,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  poison. 

The  lecturer  confined  his  observations  to  the  counteraction  of 
the  effects  of  the  poison  by  the  administration  of  any  substance 
which,  by  altering  its  properties,  may  obviate  the  result.  The 
Chemist  should  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  proceed  thus  far  in  any 
case  which  might  present  itself,  as  he  is  the  person  to  whom  ap- 
plication is  most  likely  to  be  first  made  on  an  emergency,  and  the 
success  of  the  antidote  would  depend  on  its  immediate  applica? 
tion :  the  subsequent  treatment  devolving  on  the  medical  prac- 
titioner* 

From  statistical  tables  drawn  up  during  the  years  1837  and 
1838,  it  appears  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  of  poi- 
soning in  this  country  were  caused  by  arsenic,  and  about  the 
same  number  by  opium  and  its  preparations. 

The  method  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  an  antidote  is  easy, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  unless  it  produces  the  desired  effect  in  a 
test-glass,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  stomach.  A 
departure  from  this  principle  implies  empiricism,  and  must  lead 
to  uncertainty  and  disappointment.  Charcoal  and  magnesia 
were  formerly  given  as  antidotes  for  arsenic,  without  any  preten- 
sions to  a  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  operation.   Experience  has 
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shown  that  the  faith  in  these  remedies  was  misplaced  ;  and  the 
slightest  chemical  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their 
worthlessness. 

Most  poisons  act  either  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or 
by  destroying  the  parts  which  they  touch :  in  both  cases  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  action  of  the  antidote  should  be  rapid, 
otherwise  the  mischief  would  be  done  before  the  counteracting 
influence  could  ensue. 

In  considering  the  modus  operandi  of  antidotes  generally,  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  first,  those  which  render  the 
poison  less  soluble,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  body ;  and,  second,  those  which  neutralize  them  (as  in  the 
case  of  a  mineral  acid),  giving  rise  to  neutral  and  harmless  che- 
mical salts.     Among  the  first  class  may  be  mentioned, 

Coirosive  sublimate^  or  bichloride  of  mercury:  albumen  is  the 
antidote  usually  given.  It  produces  a  white  insoluble  precipitate, 
which  though  not  altogether  innocuous,  is  much  less  dangerous 
than  the  original  poison.  White  of  eg^  is  generally  given ;  but 
the  yolk  is  equally  efficacious,  and  need  not  be  rejected. 

Sugar  of  ieadf  or  acetate  of  lead,  is  less  violent  in  its  action 
than  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  poison.  The 
best  antidote  is  the  solution  of.  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  some 
other  alkaline  sulphate.  The  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  insoluble, 
is  comparatively  inert,  or  at  all  events  much  less  dangerous  than 
the  soluble  acetate. 

For  sulphate  of  copper,  albumen  is  used  as  an  antidote,  it 
precipitates  the  oxide  as  an  albuminate,  which,  however,  is  not 
so  insoluble  as  that  thrown  down  by  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Excess  of  the  antidote  should  be  given. 

The  soluble  salts  of  baryies  are  rendered  less  deleterious  by 
alkaline  sulphates,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia — the  sulphate  of 
barytes  being  very  insoluble. 

The  best  plan  for  effecting  the  decomposition  is  to  administer 
the  alkaline  sulphate  diluted  with  much  water,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, and  not  in  a  concentrated  state;  as  the  strong  solution 
may  have  a  very  injurious  action  on  the  body. 

Oxalic  add  is  rendered  insoluble  by  union  with  a  salt  of  lime, 
such  as  chalk,  whiting,  or  powdered  mortar. 

The  use  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lime  as  antidotes  for  oxalic  acid, 
is  objectionable  on  two  accounts: — ^In  the  first  place,  these 
salts  are  themselves  irritants  ;  and,  secondly,  when  decomposed 
by  oxalic  acid,  the  acid  previously  in  the  salt,  and  which  is  set 
free  in  the  stomach,  may  be  injurious.  This  objection  does  not 
apply  to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  should,  therefore,  always 
be  preferred ;  it  ought  to  be  administered  with  water,  mixed  to 
the  consistence  of  cream.  The  compound  powder  of  chalky  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  a  good  antidote  in  these  cases. 
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Hydrocyanic  acid  is  so  rapid  and  fatal  in  its  action,  that  it  is 
seldom  practicable  to  apply  an  antidote  successfully.  A  mixture 
of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  used,  which  by 
uniting  with  the  acid  forms  Prussian  blue,  which  is  a  ferro- 
cyanate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is  innocuous.  Neither  the 
green  sulphate,  nor  any  other  salt  of  iron  alone,  will  answer  the 
purpose  ;  but  when  used  in  conjunction  with  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate, the  common  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  has  been 
found  an  efficacious  antidote  *. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  also  yields  Prussian  blue  under  the 
above  treatment. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  decomposed,  and  rendered 
insoluble  and  innocuous  by  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  other  mode  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  poisons,  consists 
in  neutralizing  them  by  substances  which  destroy  their  properties 
by  forming  harmless  compounds  not  insoluble. 

Oil  of  vifrioly  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  most  effectually  neutralized 
by  magnesia  or  its,  carbonate. 

Nittic  acid  and  muriatic  acid  admit  of  the  same  treatment. 

The  alkaline  poisons,  caustic  potash  or  soda,  or  strong  solu- 
tions of  their  carbonates,  may  be  neutralized  by  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice. 

In  all  the  cases  of  poisoning  above  alluded  to,  the  success 
depends  on  the  promptness  with  which  the  antidote  is  applied, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  administration  of  the  mineral  acids 
.and  caustic  alkalies,  the  injury  which  is  inflicted  on  the  lining 
membranes  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  cannot  be  repaired 
by  any  antidote,  but  must  be  relieved  by  subsequent  medical 
treatment.  In  some  cases,  the  poison  is  rapidly  absorbed  into 
the  circulation,  and  when  this  has  occurred,  no  antidote  can  be 
made  available.  Nevertheless,  it  is  always  proper  to  try  any 
means  which  may  be  at  hand,  however  slight  may  be  the  prospect 
of  success. 

In  using  an  antidote  wTiich  acts  chemically,  the  chief  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  nature  of  the  resulting  compound,  for  if 
this  be  as  deleterious  as  the  original  poison,  no  benefit  can  arise. 
For  instance,  carbonate  of  potash  has  been  recommended  as 
an  antidote  for  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  forms  a  soluble  oxalate  of 
potash,  which  is  readily  absorbed,  and  is  no  less  injurious  than 
the  acid  itself.  Vinegar  was  formerly  given  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  opium.  This  rather  increases  the  evil,  by  forming  a  soluble 
and  active  acetate  of  morphia. 

"When  substances  are  spoken  of  as  insoluble,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  absolutely  the  case,  nor  must  it  be  imagined 

•  See  Messrs.  Smith's  pap^,  page  373.— &>. 
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that  a  substance  which  is  not  appreciably  soluble  in  water  in  a 
test  tube  is  of  necessity  incapable  of  absorption  into  the  system 
when  taken  iato  the  stomach.  For  instance,  the  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lead  are  equally  insoluble  in  water,  but  the  latter  is 
an  active  poison,  while  the  former  is  almost  inert.  The  carbonate 
of  copper  is  almost  as  violent  a  poison  as  the  sulphate,  although 
less  soluble.  Sulphuret  of  potassium  was  formerly  given  as  an 
antidote  for  arsenic,  but  it  is  itself  a  dangerous  poison,  and 
although  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  insoluble,  the  compound 
resulting  from  the  use  of  this  alleged  antidote  is  highly 
deleterious. 

^mong  other  insoluble  poisons  may  be  mentioned  the  arseniie 
of  copper t  or  Scheele's  green,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  colour- 
ing articles  of  confectionary.  In  such  cases  we  must  resort  to 
emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  as  the  only  remedy. 

There  are  some  substances  for  which  we  have  no  antidotes,  such 
as  opium,  iodide  of  potassium,  strychnia,  cantharides,  and  all  the 
narcotico- irritant  poisons. 

For  iodide  of  potassium,  farinaceous  substances  have  been 
recommended  as  antidotes  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing 
that  they  are  of  any  service. 

The  lecturer  observed?  that  he  could  not  discuss  at  length  the 
modes  of  ascertaining  what  poison  has  been  swallowed  when  sus- 
picion exists  ;  but  briefly  alluded  to  the  division  of  poisons  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  symptoms  produced  ;  namely, 
irritants,  narcotics,  and  narcotico-irritants. 

Irritants  always  occasion  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  If  it  be  suspected  that  these  symp- 
toms arise  from  poison,  the  means  to  be  employed  are,  the  re- 
moval of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  the  administration  of 
antidotes.  The  former  measure  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  for 
so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  poison  in  any  state  remains  in  the 
stomach,  the  patient  is  not  safe. 

In  general  the  irritant  poisons  act  so  effectually  as  emetics, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  promote  vomiting  by  means  of  warm 
water.  With  oxalic  acid  much  water  is  injurious,  by  dissolving 
the  poison,  and  promoting  its  absorption.  In  this  case,  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper  should  be  given.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
grains  every  fifteen  minutes  until  it  acts.  Ipecacuanha  and  tartar 
emetic  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  liable  to  occasion  excessive 
nausea,  which  promotes  absorption.  Common  mustard  is  a  good 
emetic ;  a  teaspoonful  or  two  being  mixed  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Yellow  soap,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  also  acts  as  an  emetic ; 
and  the  throat  may  be  tickled  with  a  feather. 

Another  method  of  cleansing  the  stomach  is  with  the  stomach- 
pump  ;  which,  however,  should  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  caustic 
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alkalies,  mineral  acids,  or  any  poisons  which  corrode  the  tissues. 
In  other  instances,  when  properly  applied,  it  is  often  more  effec- 
tual than  emetics  ;  and  the  antidote  can  be  introduced,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  removed  by  one  operation.  The  use  of 
this  instrument  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  throat 
as  well  as  a  little  manual  dexterity. 

The  narcotic  poisons  produce  headache,  giddiness,  stupor,  loss 
of  consciousness,  and  inability  to  stand  or  move.  They  seldom 
give  rise  to  vomiting,  purging,  or  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

Opium  is  the  most  important  of  these  poisons.  The  stomach- 
pump  should  be  immediately  used,  if  at  hand;  if  not,  one  of  the 
emetics  recommended  above,  which,  however,  never  act  readily 
after  opium,  unless  the  patient  be  kept  roused.  The  disposition 
to  sleep  must  be  resisted  and  overcome  by  walking  about,  dash- 
ing cold  water  on  the  chest,  back,  and  head,  rubbing  the  hands, 
chest,  &c.,  with  stimulating  liniments,  flagellation,  mustard 
poultices,  &c.  No  antidote  for  opium  is  known  :  vinegar  was 
formerly  given,  but  with  no  good  reason  ;  ammonia  has  been 
recommended,  but  it  can  only  derive  efficacy  from  its  stimulating 
properties.  Strong  coffee  may  also  be  useful  as  a  stimulant.  To 
ascertain  whether  all  the  opium  is  ejected,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  tested  with  a  solution  of.  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
which  gives  a  dark  red  colour  with  meconic  acid.  This  colour  is 
not  discharged  by  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

The  narcotico^irritant  poisons  produce  symptoms  of  a  mixed 
character,  such  as  headache,,  giddiness,  loss  of  consciousness, 
vomiting,  and  purging.  They  are  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin. 
The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  employed  for  opium ; 
the  most  urgent  point  being  the  removal  of  the  poison  from  the 
stomach. 

The  period  at  which  the  symptoms  arise  after  any  substance 
has  been  taken,  may  assist  in  forming  an  idea  as  to  its  poisonous 
quality.  Irritant  and  corrosive  poisons  mostly  produce  the  effect 
immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  all  poisons 
begin  to  act  within  an  hour  after  they  have  been  swallowed. 

Arsenic  (or  arsenious  acid)  is  the  only  poison  which  remains 
to  be  noticed.  If  vomiting  exist,  it  should  be  assisted  by  muci- 
laginous drinks,  or  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water, 
which  will  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  poison.  Emetics  should 
be  given  if  needful,  and  the  stomach-pump  if  at  hand  should  be 
used  without  delay. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  recommended  as  an 
antidote  for  arsenic,  given  with  some  alkali  in  a  quantity  at  least 
twelve  times  that  of  the  poison ;  opinions  differ  as  to  its  efficacy, 
and  the  experiments  on  which  its  antidotal  properties  are  founded, 
are  not  conclusive.    Its  action  consists  in  forming  an  insoluble 
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arsenite  of  iron,  but  this  can  only  take  place  when  the  arsenic  is  in 
perfect  solution.  Besides  the  uncertainty  of  effecting  this  result, 
it  has  been  stated  by  some  authorities,  that  arsenite  of  iron  is 
a  virulent  poison.  On  chemical  principles  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  and  reliance  should  chiefly  if  not  entirely  be 
placed  on  the  speedy  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach* 

An  attention  to  this  general  rule,  and  the  use  of  the  antidotes 
above  mentioned,  whenever  they  are  applicable,  will,  in  all  cases 
of  poisoning,  ensure  to  those  who  act  with  judgment  and  presence 
of  mind,  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  they  have  used  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  although  they  may  not  have  succeeded  in 
averting  a  fatal  result. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

JANUARY  8th,  1845.  j 
MB.  MOR80N,  YICE-PRESIDEHT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


ON  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

BY  MR.  THOMAS  MACKINLAT. 

In  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  offer  on  the  subject  of 
electro -metallurgy,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  process  or  the  principles  on  which  the  art  is 
based ;  buthavmp:,  since  the  first  introduction  of  the  science,  been 
actively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  in  working  out 
the  various  processes,  I  comply  with  the  request  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Bell,  by  giving  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a  brief 
description  of  the  most  convenient  forms  of  apparatus,  of  the 
various  processes  employed  in  manipulation, and  the  best  solutions 
of  the  different  metallic  salts,  together  with  some  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  art,  which  latter  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
Members,  though  not  new  to  those  who  have  given  their  attention 
to  the  subject. 

ON  THE  FORMS  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  APPARATUS 

In  the  deposition  of  metals  where  voltaic  electricity  is  the 
power  employed,  there  are  two  descriptions  of  arrangement :  the 
first  where  the  surface  on  which  the  deposit  is  formed  is  itself  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  whence  the  power  is  generated  ;  the  other 
in  which  the  object  receiving  the  deposit  forms  no  part  of  the 
apparatus,  but  where  the  power  is  procured  from  a  battery ;  the 
former  is  termed  the  single  cell,  the  latter  the  batteiy  process* 
The  forms  of  v<^taic  batteries  used  are  namerons,  and  in  most 
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cases  known  by  the  names  of  their  respective  inventors  ;  speci- 
mens of  DanielPs,  Smee's,  and  Grove's  batteries  are  now  on  the 
table.     The  constant  battery  of  Professor  Daniel]  will  be  found 
most  generally  useful,  it  is  termed  constant  from  its  possessing  the 
power  of  continuing  in  action  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  it  may 
be  made  in  various  for?ns»  and  consists  of  a  copper  cell,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm  or  partition,  which  may  be 
formed  of  wood,  paper,  plaster  of  Paris,  earthenware,  or  animal 
membrane.     The  outer  cell  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  a  perforated  shelf  supplied  with  crystals  of 
this  salt  is  placed  at  the  upper  portion,  as  that  part  of  the  solu- 
tion  is  soonest  weakened,  the  specific   gravity  retaining  the 
stronger  portion  below.    The  inner  cell  is  filled  with  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  in  which  a 
rod  or  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed,  to  which,  and  to  the 
copper  of  the  outer  cell,  wires  are  attached.     This  battery  may 
be  generally  employed  for  the  purposes  of  plating,  gilding,  and 
platinizing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  economical  modes  of  reducing 
copper.     The  simplest  form  of  apparatus  used  for  the  deposition 
of  metal,  more  particularly  copper,  is  the  single  cell  (specimens 
of  which  are  now  before  you)  ;  it  resembles  in  the  number  of  its 
parts  a   Danielfs    battery ;    the   surface   to   be  deposited   on 
representing  the  copper  of  the  outer  cell.  The  diaphragm  may  be 
formed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  brown   paper,  or  thin  wood ;  but  the 
action  is  always  most  rapid  when  the  diaphragm  is  thinnest;  if  a 
mould  of  metal  or  other  substance  be  attached  to  the  zinc  in  the 
cell  containing  the  acid  and  water,  and  introduced  into  the  sulphate 
solution,  if  the  metallic  communication  between  the  mould,  and 
the  zinc  be  complete,after  a  short  immersion  the  former  will  become 
coated  with  a  deposition  of  metallic  copper,  which  goes  on  increas- 
ing in  thickness  as  long  as  the  strength  of  the  cupreous  solution 
is  kept  up — ^the  majority  of  moulds  and  articles  now  shown  were 
deposited  by  this  process.     Within  a  few  months  past,  magneto- 
electric  machines  have  been  employed  for  the  deposition  of  metals; 
and  in  Birmingham,  plating  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  machines,  formed  by   peculiar  arrangements  of  compound 
magnets,  one  of  which,  lately  manufactured  by  Mr.  Woolrich,  is 
capable  of  depositing  from  300  to  500  ounces  of  silver  per  week; 
but  as  such  machines  are  difficult  in  management, and  expensive 
in  construction,  they  are  not  well  suited  for  the   purposes  of 
experiment. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MOULDS,  &C. 

Moulds  may  be  formed  either  of  metallic  or  non-metallic  sub- 
stances ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  surface 
of  the  mould  submitted  for  deposition  should  be  a  conductor  of 
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electricity,  and  the  best  conductors  are  metals  and  carbon.  Moulds 
for  small  objects  as  coins  or  medals,  may  readily  be  made  of 
lead  or  fusible  metal :  a  very  simple  plan  is  to  place  the  object  be- 
tween two  strips  of  the  former  metal,  scraped  perfectly  clean,  sub- 
jecting the  whole  to  the  action  of  a  press.     Moulds  may  be  formed 
of  wax,  stearine,'  tallow,  plaster  of  Paris,  sealing  wax,  &c.  &c.  : 
the  surfaces  of  either  of  these  materials  may  be  covered  with 
good  plumbago,  after  6xing  a  metal  wire  into  the  mould  to  be 
deposited  on  ;  the  powder  should  be  rubbed  lightly  over  with 
a  soft  brush,  taking  care  that  it  adheres  to  all  parts.    The  deposi- 
tion takes  place  at  the  wire  by  which  the  article  is  connected  with 
the  battery  or  cell,  and  spreads  gradually  from  that  point  till  the 
whole  surface  is  covered  ;  but  this  process  is  limited  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  copper  only,  as  gold  and  silver  will  not  spread  to  any  extent 
on  a  black-leaded  surface.     Wood  may  be  prepared  to  receive  a 
deposit  in  the  following  manner  : — The  surface  of  the  block  or 
piece  intended  to  be  deposited  on,  is  dipped  in  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  contained  in  a  flat  vessel,  remaining  for  a  few 
minutes  in  order  that  by  capillary  attraction  the  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  drawn  into  the  wood  ;  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  spirits  of  turpentine  being  poured  into  a  watch- 
glass,   and   placed   on    a  sand-bath,   is   allowed   gradually   to 
evaporate  ;  on  holding  the  surface  of  the  wood  over  the  vapour 
an  immediate  change  occurs,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  converted 
into  metallic  silver,  and  the  object  may  at  once  be  placed  in 
the  battery  to  receive  a  deposit  of  copper.     In  this  manner  the 
interior  of  a  plaster  mould  may  be  rendered  a  conductor ;  but  as 
this  plan  can  only  be  adopted  with  substances  which  can  be 
wetted  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  improvement  has 
lately  been  introduced,  by  the  adoption  of  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus instead  of  the  vapour  of  that  substance.    The  best  known 
solution  is  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  easily  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  phosphorus. 

If  the  article  to  be  coated  is  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a  solution 
of  one  part  of  phosphorus,  to  twelve  parts  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
on  withdrawing  it  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  which  is  very  vola- 
tile, will  evaporate,  leaving  a  film  of  phosphorus  on  the  surface ; 
the  article  is  then  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  a  precipitate  of  silver  or  copper  is 
immediately  formed,  and  thus  becoming  an  electric  conductor 
it  may  be  introduced  into  the  galvanic  cell,  and  the  process  will 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  when  plumbago  is  used  in 
the  first  instance.  By  this  simple  and  elegant  method  the  most 
delicate  articles,  as  feathers,  flowers^  fruit,  insects,  &c.,  may  be 
coated  with  metal.  The  surface  should  in  all  cases  be  free  from 
moisture  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  solution  of  phosphorus. 
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which  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  care,  being  highly  inflam- 
anable.  Phosphorus  added  to  wax  and  stearine  form  an  excellent 
coating  for  casts,  as  the  surface  becomes  a  conductor.  Moulds  of 
|)laster  of  Paris  being  very  porous,  require  to  be  saturated  with 
wax,  oil,  varnish,  or  tallow,  before  receiving  a  coating  of  plumbago, 
otherwise  when  placed  in  the  solution  they  will  absorb  the  liquid, 
and  the  air  which  previously  filled  up  the  pores  will  be  driven  out, 
■covering  the  surface  of  the  moul^  with  small  bubbles.  Flexible 
moulds  for  copying  objects  which  are  undercut,  or  overhung,  may 
be  made  of  a  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle — ^this  mixture  is  easily 
jemoved  from  the  projecting  parts,  immediately  regaining  its 
f)roper  form. 

The'colour  of  bronze  is  given  to  copper  articles  deposited  by 
voltaic  action  by  different  methods.  A  very  simple  plan  is  to 
jub  the  article  wiih  plumbago  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, after  its  removal  from  the  battery ;  afterwards  heating  it,  and 
xubbing  it  with  a  hard  brush.  A  lighter  tint  may  be  obtained  by 
^covering  the  surface  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  giving  it  a  considerable 
heat.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  produces  a  fine  colour,  and  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  gives  the  object  an 
agreeable  tint. 

ON  ELECTRO-GILDING,  PLATING,  PLATINIZING,  &C. 

The  metals  reduceable  by  voltaic  agency  for  purposes  of  utility, 
are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  zinc  ;  these  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  their  salts,  or  from  the  solutions  of  their  salts  in  any 
material  capable  of  dissolving  them,  and  any  desired  deposit 
may  be  made  by  adjusting  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the 
solution  to  the  intensity  and  power  of  the  current  of  electricity 
employed.  Gold  may  be  deposited  from  its  chloride,  bromide, 
-cyanide,  iodide,  sulphite,  and  hyposulphite ;  but  for  all  pur- 
poses of  gilding,  I  much  prefer  a  solution  of  the  cyanide,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  oxide  of  gold  to  the  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  most  eligible  proportions  may  be 
-stated  as  follows:  Two  pounds  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water,  to  which  are  added  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  oxide  of  gold  ;  but  if  heat  is  employed,  and  the  solution  is 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  doubled. 
A  single  pint  battery  of  Daniell's,  possesses  sufficient  intensity 
to  gild  any  specimen  now  before  you — the  articles  to  be  gilt  must 
of  course  be  attached  to  the  zinc  of  the  battery,  and  a  plate  of 
gold,  of  corresponding  or  greater  dimensions,  to  the  copper.  The 
-surfaces  of  all  objects  to  be  gilt,  plated,  or  deposited  on,  must 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  being  introduced  into  the  solution  ; 
oxide,  grease,  or  other  impurities,  may  be  removed  by  immersion 
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in  dilute  sulpharic  acid.  The  gold  thus  deposited  may  be  coloured 
to  produce  the  red  tint  so  generally  admiredy  by  being  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
bees'-wax,  and  exposed  to  heat  till  the  whole  is  consumed  ;  and  a 
rich  orange  colour  may  be  obtained  by  gently  boiling  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  together  in  water  till  they  have  a  creamy  consist- 
ency : — Five  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  two  parts  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  one  part  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  one  part  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  gilt  object  should  then  be  dipped  three  or  four  times  in 
the  composition,  and  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  a  stove,  when,  according  to  the  length  of  exposure 
to  heat  the  depth  of  colour  will  be  increased  :  it  should  finally  be 
well  washed,  and  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  and  a  brush. 

Silver  can  be  precipitated  from  its  cyanide,  acetate,  sulphate, 
sulphite,  or  hypo- sulphite.  A  solution  of  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of  water,  to  which 
two  ounces  of  oxide  of  silver  are  added,  answers  admirably  for 
all  purposes  of  plating.  For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of 
electro-gilding  and  plating,  complaints  were  made  of  defective 
adhesion  between  the  original  and  the  deposited  metal,  and  I  was 
assured  by  the  manufacturers  of  similar  articles  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple, that  such  plating  and  gilding  would  soon  wear  away,  and 
exhibit  the  baser  metal  in  all  its  original  nakedness.  There  was, 
it  must  be  admitted,  some  justice  in  this  remark,  though  articles 
I  plated  three  years  ago  have  been  in  daily  use  without  showing 
any  traces  of  the  copper  beneath.  This  defect  was  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  an  alloy,  but  the  objection  has  lately  been  alto- 
gether removed  by  the  use  of  mercury,  for  the  purpose  of  alloying 
the  two  metallic  surfaces ;  for  this  purpose,  nitrate  of  mercury 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  copper  article  to  be  gilt  or  plated 
is  plunged  in  the  solution,  and  immediately  withdrawn,  then 
washed  in  water,  and  placed  in  the  gold  or  silver  solution.  A  thin 
film  of  mercury  is  by  this  means  distributed  over  the  object,  and 
amalgamating  with  both  metals,  con^pletely  alloys  them.  The 
articles  after  being  gilt  or  silvered,  should  be  heated  to  600*^  Fahr,, 
which  dissipates  the  mercury.  Another  complaint  against  electro- 
plating was,  that  the  articles  rapidly  tarnished  on  account  of 
the  purity  of  the  metal  deposited.  This  may  be  obviated  by 
brushing  them  over  after  removal  from  the  vat  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  biborate  of  soda,  allowing  them  to  dry  so  that  a  film 
of  the  salt  may  remain,  repeating  the  process  a  second  or  third 
time,  till  a  slight  but  regular  coating  of  borax  covers  every  part ; 
they  should  then  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  in 
heated  saw-dust.    The  metals  to  which  plating  are  most  appli- 
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cable,  are  copper,  brass,  pewter,  iron, 'steel,  and  gold  ;  the  process 
is  also  extensively  employed  for  silvering  articles  formed  of  the 
alloy  of  nickel,  known  as  German  silver. 

Platinum  may  be  reduced  from  solutions  of  its  bromide^ 
iodide,  and  bi-chloride,  and  the  doable  chloride  of  platinnm  and 
sodium :  the  chloride  is  the  salt  commonly  employed,  but  as 
considerable  difficulty  exists  in  depositing  this  metal  in  a  ductile 
state,  a  very  feeble  current  of  electricity  should  be  employed, 
and  the  plate  of  metal  introduced  as  an  electrode  should  be 
yery  small ;  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  have  the  solution  neutral, 
ancl  I  would  therefore  recommend  soda  being  added  to  it,  thus 
forming  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  platinum. 

Zinc  may  be  deposited  from  its  iodide,  acetate,  sulphate, 
and  chloride,  also  from  the  solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  potassa, 
or  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Copper  may  be  thrown  down  from  a  considerable  range  of  its 
salts,  those  commonly  used  are  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  cyanide. 

Mr.  Redwood  observed,  that  one  of  the  processes  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Mackinlay's  paper  would  be  of  considerable  practical 
value  to  Dispensing  Chemists  if  it  could  be  economically  and  ef- 
ficiently applied.  He  alluded  to  the  deposition  of  platinum  in  the 
ductile  state  on  the  pans  of  dispensing  scales.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  copper  or  brass  scale- pans  usually  used  in  dis- 
pensing, were  very  liable  to  become  corroded  from  the  action  of 
many  of  the  substances  weighed  in  them,  and  this  inconvenience 
would  be  obviated  if  they  could  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  platinum  by  the  electric  process.  He  (Mr.  R.)  had  found  a 
difficulty  in  doing  this  well,  as  the  platinum  was  frequently 
thrown  down  in  places  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder.  He  had 
been  informed  by  persons  practically  experienced  in  electro- me- 
tallurgic  processes,  that  this  difficulty  might  easily  be  overcome, 
and  he  begged  therefore  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Mackinlay  would 
be  conferring  a  great  boon  upon  the  Society  if  he  would  com-' 
municate  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  platinizing  of 
copper  or  brass  surfaces  may  be  successfully  effected.  There 
was  another  process  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mackinlay,  namely,  that 
of  plating  copper  vessels  through  the  influence  of  electricity, 
which  had  been  applied  to  Pharmaceutical  purposes,  but  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  which,  in  this  application  of  it,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  had  been  expressed.  It  was  stated  some  time 
ago,  by  Mr.  Warington,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  that  the  silvei' 
thus  deposited  on  copper  vessels  was  in  so  porous  a  state,  as  to 
admit  of  the  action  of  acids  put  into  such  vessels,  upon  the  cop- 
per underneath. 

2b2 
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Mr.  Mackinlay  said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  both  the  cases 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Redwood,  the  imperfections  alluded  to  could 
easily  be  overcome.  In  the  platinizing  process,  it  was  important 
to  use  a  strong  solution  of  platinum  and  a  weak  current  of  elec- 
tricity ;  while  ia  the  silvering  process  the  solution  should  be  weak 
and  the  current  rather  strong. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  CUCURBITACEOUS  FRUIT, 

EXPLOTSD   AS  ▲  VIOLENT   PUBCATTVE   BY   THE   NATIVES   OF   BKAZIL,   AND 

BECENTLY  BROUGHT  TO  ENGLAND  ; 
TOGBTHXB  WITH  A  8HOBT  NOTICE  OP  ITS  ACTION  AS  A  THEBAPEUTIC  AGEKT 

BY  S.  SCOTT  AlilSON,  M.D. 

Member  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London ;  Physician  to  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  St.  Fancras,  &c.  &c. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  a  friend,  recently  arrived  from  the  Brazils, 
put  into  my  hands  three  dried  fruits,  which  he  informed  me  were 
called  Cabacinha,  and  were  in  common  use  as  a  violent  purge 
among  the  natives  of  Pernambuco.  The  fruit,  I  was  informed, 
IS  abundant  in  Pernambuco,  and  is  obtained  at  a  moderate  price 
in  the  shops  of  the  Chemists  of  that  province.  I  was  further 
informed  that  the  cabacinha  is  administered  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
injection  : — *^  One  of  the  fruits  is  cut  into  four  pieces,  one  part  is 
selected,  and  macerated  in  seven  successive  waters ;  it  is  then 
infused  in  a  cupful  of  hot  water  :  the  infusion  is  now  exhibited  as 
an  injection.  The  cabacinha  is  seldom  taken  by  the  mouth,  and 
only  in  very  desperate  cases." 

The  cabacinha  has  been  submitted  to  an  eminent  botanist,  who 
has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following  account  of  it : — 
"  This  cucurbitaceous  fruit  is  one  of  the  lufFas,  a  tribe  closely 
allied  to  the  colocynth  and  momordicas ;  and  is  no  doubt  a 
powerful  purgative." 

A  specimen  of  the  fruit  lies  upon  the  table.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  pear.  It  resembles  the  wild 
cucumber,  and  consists  of  an  epicarpium,  very  thin,  and  of  a 
light  olive  colour  ;  and  a  sarcocarpium  of  a  white  reticulated 
structure,  resembling  that  of  the  prickly  pear.  In  the  interior  are 
three  loculamenta,  which  contain  a  few  flat  seeds,  resembling 
those  of  the  cucumber.  The  seeds  are  white  ;  but  one  is  of  a 
dark  olive  colour,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest.  The 
outer  covering  presents  numerous  spines  running  in  longitudinal 
lines  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit. 

One  of  the  fruits  was  put  into  the  hands  pf  Mr.  Morson,  of 
Southampton  Row,  who  kindly  prepared  a  tincture  from  it.  From 
the  residue  he  also  prepared  an  aqueous  extract.     The  fruit 
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weighed  seventeen  grains;  the  tincture  obtained  amounted  to 
scarcely  three  drachms,  and  the  aqueous  extract  to  one  grain. 

The  tincture,  which  is  before  the  society,  is  of  a  very  faint 
green  colour.  It  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  is  destitute  of  odour. 
The  extract  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  resembling  powdered 
catechu.     It  is  intensely  bitter. 

Therapeutical  action,of  luffa, — On  account  of  the  very  small 
quantity  of  the  fruit  available  for  the  purpose,  I  have  been  unable 
to  test  its  action  very  fully  on  the  human  body  ;  yet  so  much  has 
been  effected  as  to  afford  some  information  on  the  subject,  which 
will  assist  in  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  properties  of  this  fruit, 
and  of  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 

One-eighth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  was  given  to  a  boy,  five 
years  old,  affected  with  dropsy  subsequent  to  scarlet  fever.  The 
bowels  had  not  been  moved  for  some  time  without  medicine.  la 
twelve  hours  the  patient  passed  a  copious  loose  stool.  The  same 
dose  was  repeated,  and  again  the  same  result  followed. 

The  eighth  part  of  a  grain  was  given  to  a  young  lady,  of  rather 
constipated  bowels.  Within  an  hour  she  was  affected  with  nausea 
and  slight  griping,  which  continued  for  a  day.  No  stool  followed 
till  the  third  day,  when  the  bowels  were  freely  relieved.  For 
several  days  after,  the  bowels  were  less  than  usually  constipated, 
and  the  patient  said  she  had  not  felt  so  comfortable  for  some  time 
before. 

A  gentleman,  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  delicate,^and  suffering 
from  slight  nervous  head-ache,  took  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
the  extract.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  became  overcome 
with  faintness  and  nausea.  He  swallowed  a  little  warm  water, 
and  he  immediately  vomited  freely.  No  violent  action  of  the 
bowels  followed,  but  for  some  days  after,  the  stools  were  more 
than  usually  copious. 

Thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  were  administered  to  a  boy  seven 
years  old,  convalescent  from  scarlet  fever.  He  soon  after  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  four  hours,  which  was  very 
unusual  with  him.  For  seven  hours  no  stool  was  passed ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  same  dose  was  again  exhibited. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  vomited  freely.  This  was  repeated 
three  times.  He  slept  well^du  ring  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
he  passed  four  copious  loose  light  brown  stools. 

A  lady  whose  bowels  are  constipated  to  an  extraordinary 
extent,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  at  a  time,  took  forty  drops  of  the  tincture.  She 
was  affected  with  nausea  for  two  days,  she  retched  a  little,  but 
no  catharsis  was  produced.  I  could  not  afford  to  repeat  the 
dose. 

A  boy,  aged  seven  years,  affected  with  the  thread  worm,  was 
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put  under  the  operation  of  the  tincture.  Thirty  drops  were 
added  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  warm  water,  and  thrown  into 
the  bowel.  The  injection  was  retained  thirty  minutes.  It  was 
then  discharged,  accompanied  with  much  mucus,  in  which  were 
observed  about  half  a  hundred  thread  worms,  all  of  which  were 
perfectly  motionless.  In  this  case,  calomel  and  rhubarb  had 
been  previously  administered,  with  the  effect  of  discharging 
several  thread  worms,  but  they  were  invariably  alive. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  action  of  the  tincture  and 
extract  of  lufia,  it  appears  that  it  is  capable  of  acting  as  an 
emetic,  a  drastic  purgative,  and  as  an  anthelmentic.  In  one 
case,  sleep  of  four  hours'  duration  followed  the  administration 
of  the  tincture  at  an  unusual  period  of  the  day,  hence  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  luffa  may,  like  the  Indian  pink,  possess 
a  narcotic  property. 

Luffa  resembles  in  its  action  both  elaterium  and  colocynth, 
all  which  belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  viz.,  the  cucurbitaceoe^ 

From  a  careful  observation  of  the  action  of  luffa,  certainly 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  possessed  of 
properties  which  entitle  it  to  the  notice  both  of  the  Physician 
and  the  Chemist.  There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  a  further 
acquaintance  with  its  action  will  indicate  it  as  a  valuable  remedial 
agent  in  several  diseases.  In  obstinate  constipation,  in  dropsy 
connected  with  visceral  obstruction,  and  in  cases  of  worms,  there 
is  room  to  thj^k  it  probable  that  luffa  may  prove  very  serviceable. 

Of  the  two  preparations  of  the  fruit,  the  tincture  appears  to 
be  the  more  efficacious  as  a  purgative  and  anthelmentic.  But 
on  this  head  there  is  room  for  .further  observation. 

The  mode  of  administration  will  admit  of  variation  according 
to  circumstances ;  where  the  action  of  the  whole  intestine  is  re- 
quired, exhibition  by  the  mouth  will  be  indispensable.  If  vomit- 
ing be  desirable,  warm  water  may  be  drank  afler  its  administra- 
tion. Where  vomiting  is  to  be  guarded  against,  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  hyosciamus,  or  opium,  might  be  added.  The  extract 
may  be  combined  with  soap  or  extract  of  hyosciamus^  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  pills.  In  the  case  of  thread  worms,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  lower  gut,  the  luffa  might 
be  advantageously  used  as  an  enema. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that  this  medicine  may,  perhaps,  be 
applicable  in  cases  of  tape  worm.   I  have  a  case  in  view  in  which 
it  IS  ray  intention  to  exhibit  the  luffa ;  and  should  the  result  be 
at  all  worthy  of  notice  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  the  fact  known. 
48,  Gower  Street,  tlh  January,  1845. 
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ORIOINAXi  AND   BXTRACTED  ARTICLES. l 

ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PRECIPITATE  IN 
LINIMENTUM  MRUGINIS. 

'  If  this  preparation  be  examined  in  the  bottle,  in  which  it  has 
remained  at  rest  for  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  ^aken,  a 
copper-coloured  deposit  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  for  some  height  above  will  also  be  discovered  a  turbid 
appearance  composed  of  brown  particles,  which  very  slowly 
subside  from  the  treacle-like  liquid  which  characterises  the 
compound. 

The  glittering  character  of  the  copper-coloured  precipitate 
first  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was  induced  to  examine  it 
microscopically  under  the  expectation  of  finding  a  beautifully 
crystalline  object;  in  this,  however,  I  was  disappointed,  the 
small  particles  having  merely  a  minutely  granular  character, 
which  was  unattractive  when  magnified,  and  then  appeared  to  be 
very  finely  divided  copper,  which  had  been  reduced  from  the 
subacetate  by  the  saccharine  principles  of  the  honey  employed  ia 
the  preparation. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  examination  consisted  in  find- 
ing that  the  lighter  turbid  portion  was  composed  of  the  pollen 
of  many  varieties  of  plants,  which  no  doubt  became  mixed  with  the 
honey  by  adhering  to  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  bees  whilst 
they  visited  the  various  flowers  for  procuring  it. 

On  examining  honey  from  various  localities,  the  pollen  of 
various  plants  is  always  to  be  seen,  forming  a  portion  of  it,  and, 
in  some  instances,  exists  in  a  considerable  quantity. 

Edwin  J.  Quekett. 

50,  Wellclose  Square,  Jan.  17  th,  1645. 


CURRIE  POWDER, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  Correspondents,  we 
subjoin  a  few  formulse  for  Currie  Powder,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a  table.  The  formulae, 
L,  M.  N.  were  from  a  correspondent  (Juvenis) ;  O.  from  W.W.  K., 
the  remainder  we  have  obtained  from  various  sources,  and  leave 
oar  readers  to  And  out  by  synthetical  analysis  which  is  the  best. 
The  character  of  a  currie  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
cookery,  and  for  instructions  on  this  point  we  refer  our  readers 
to  Eliza  Acton's  work,  which  is  noticed,  page  385.  As  a  general 
rule  we  may  observe,  that  the  colour  of  currie  powder  ought  to 
be  of  a  light  yellowish  brown,  not  bright  yellow  5  and  some  of 
the  formuls  which  we  have  given,  contain  more  turmeric  than 
would  be  approved  by  connoisseurs. 
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CUARIE  POWDER. 
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VETERINARY  MEDICINES. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  we  promised  to  give  an 
occasional  notice  of  the  medicines  employed  in  veterinary 
practice,  together  with  some  formulae  for  their  preparation.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  constantly  called  upon 
to  supply  medicines  of  this  description,  without  any  precise 
directions  being  given  as  to  their  composition.  We  have  thought, 
therefore,  that  a  few  selected  formulae,  derived  from  the  best 
sources  at  our  command ,  may  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
some  classi6cation  will  be  necessary.  The  following  is  that 
which  we  propose  adopting : — 

1st.  Medicines  intended  fur  internal  application. — Alteratives  ; 
anthelmintics ;  antispasmodics,  narcotics  and  sedatives  ;  cathar- 
tics ;  cordials,  stimulants,  and  expectorants ;  demulcents  and 
restoratives  ;  diuretics  and  diaphoretics ;  tonics  and  astringents. 

2d.  Medicines  intended  for  external  application, — Astringents 
and  antiseptics ;  caustics  and  detergents  *,  digestives  and  discu- 
tieuts;  emollients^  poisons  for  vermin  ;  refrigerants ;  traumatics; 
vesicants  and  rubefacients. 

Alteratives  (from  altero,  I  change)  are  medicines  intiended 
to  re-establish  the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  with- 
out producing  any  very  sensible  evacuation.  Antimony  frequently 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  veterinary  medicines  of  this 
description. 

ALTERATIVE  BAI4LS. 

^No.  1. 
H  Spiked  Aloes  ^iv — Soft  Soap  §iv— Linseed  Meal  and  Treacle,  each  Ibj. 
Mix  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  balls  weighing  ^  each.    [Morton.] 

No.  2. 

R  Spiked  Aloes  ^^viij — Soft  Soap  ^viij— Linseed  Meal  and  Treacle,  each 
^yiij.  Mix  into  amass,  to  be  divided  into  balls  weighing  ^j  each.  [Morton}. 

No.  3.  • 

R  Borbadoes  Aloes  Jjss — Potassio-tartrate  of  Antimony  33  ""Soap  3^ — 
Linseed  Meal  and  Treacle,  each  sufficient  to  form  a  ball. 

No.  4. 
R  Sulphur  Ibj— Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  Foenugreek 
Seeds  powdered,  each  tfcss — ^Venice  Turpentine  ^xij— Treacle  sufficient  to 
form  a  mass.    To  be  divided  into  balls  of  ^Iss  each. 

No.  5. 
R  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sulphur,  Ethiop's 
Mineral,  each  5iij — Soap  5x — Oil  of  Juniper,  3iij.    Mix,  to  form  twelve 
balls.     [J.BeUandCo.] 

No.  6. 
R  Sulphur,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  each  Ibj — 
Resin  Ibss— Treacle  and  Linseed  Meal  sufficient  to  form  a  mass,  to  be 
divided  into  balls  of  ^ss  each. 
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ALTBRA1?IVE  POWDERS. 
No.  1. 

R  Sulphur  2  parts — Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  l^trate  of  Potash,  each 
1  part.  Mix  into  a  powder,  of  which  from  ^ss  to  ^  is  to  he  giren  for  a 
do«e.    [Morton.] 

No.  2. 
R  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Potash, 
eadi  3U'    ^^i^  ^^  a  powder.    [Blaine.] 

No.  3. 
R  Sulphur  ^ssh— Bitartrate  of  Potash,  I^trate  of  Potash,  each  5ij.    Mix 
Into  a  powder*    [Blaine.] 

No,  4. 
R  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony  ^v — Sulphur  5ij — ^Bean  flour,  or  Barley 
Meal  Ihiss.   Mix  into  a  powder.  A  tahlespoonful  jor  a  dose.   [Bracy  Clark.] 

Anthelmintics,  (from  dvri,  against y  and  tkyavsy  a  worm)  a!ire 
medicines  for  destroying  and  causing  the  evacuation  of  worms 
from  tlie  stomach  and  intestines. 

WORM  BAIXS. 

No.1. 
R  Barhadoes  Aloes  5iy— <;!alomel  5j — Ginger  and  Soap,  each  5lj — Oil  of 
Cloves  10  drops— Treacle  suflELcient  to  form  a  hall. 

No.  2. 
R  Barhadoes  Aloes  5iv— Powdered  Tin  3iij— Ginger  3j— Soap  3ij— Treacle 
sufficient  to  form  a  halL 

No.  3. 
R  Barhadoes  Aloes  5t  to  Ij—Powdered  Tin  3ij— Etluop's  Mineral  5ij~- 
Powdered  Ginger  33— Oil  of  Aniseed  gtt  xx—CHl  of  Sarine  gtt.  xx—Treade 
suffici^t  to  form  a  hall.    [J.  Bell  and  Co.] 

WORM  DRENCH. 

Nal. 
R  Common  Salt  Jiv— Powdered  Aloes  3ij— "Water  Oij.    Mix. 

No.  2. 
R  Oil  of  Turpentine  f .  3iv--0atmeal  gruel  Oj.    Mix. 

NaS. 
R  Oil  of  Turpentine  f.  §iv--Cast(w  Oil  or  Linseed  Oil  t  iviij— Oatmeoi 
Gnidjriij.    Mix. 

•  

ON  THE  BLACK  OR  MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF  IRON, 

WITH  A. NEW  PROCESS  FOR  ITS  FORMATION,  AND  REMARKS 
ON  ITS  COMPOSITION. 

BY  aiCHARD  FHILUPSy  JUK. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Pkarmaceutieal  Journal  I  pro* 
posed  the  following  process  for  the  foroiation  of  the  red  or  see* 
quioxide  of  iron  : — "  Take  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  crystallized, 
12  atoms,  or  1668  parts;  of  carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized, 
12  atoms,  or  1728  parts;  of  chlorate  of  potash,  one  atom,  or 
124  parts.     Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda 
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separately  in  hot  distilled  water,  mix  the  solutions  whilst  warm, 
and  when  boiling  add  the  chlorate  of  potash,  also  previously 
dissolved.  The  chlorate  of  potash  being  decomposed,  yields  up 
its  oxygen  to  the  protoxide  of  iron  first  precipitated ,  and  converts 
it  into  sesquioxide."  And  I  may  add  that,  previously  to  publish- 
ing the  process,  I  repeated  it  several  times,  and  uniformly  with 
success.  My  friend,  Mr.  Redwood,  however,  wishing  to  make 
some  of  the  hyd rated  sesquioxide  by  this  method,  found,  that 
instead  of  forming  this  compound,  the  protoxide  was  converted 
by  the  chlorate  of  potash  into  the  black,  or  magnetic  oxide ;  and 
that  no  excess  of  chlorate  of  potash  which  he  might  add  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  product. 

Considering  this  difference  of  result  between  our  experiments 
to  be  extremely  curious,  and  to  require  further  investigation,  I 
made  the  experiments  I  shall  now  detail  to  ascertain  its  cause. 
I  again  repeated  the  process  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
scale,  and  formed  as  before  the  red  oxide  ;  but  wishing  to  make 
a  smaller  experiment,  I  found,  as  Mr.  Redwood  did,  that  I 
formed  the  black  oxide,  which  no  addition  of  chlorate  of  potash 
would  decompose ;  and  I  ascertained  the  difference  to  depend  on 
this  fact,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash  should  at  one  time  be  added  to  the  protoxide  of  iron ; 
but  that,  supposing  instead  of  adding  the  one  atom,  or  124  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  qus^i titles  I  have  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing operated  upon,  I  added  123  parts  of  this  substance,  the  pro- 
toxide was  changed  into  the  black,  which  oxide  being  a  perma- 
nent one,  was  not  acted  upon  by  excess  of  the  oxidizing  agent. 
And  that  the  reason  of  the  difference  of  my  results  simply  de- 
pended on  my  having,  in  my  first  experiment,  employed  a  com- 
mon balance,  and  added  a  slight  excess  of  the  chlorate  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  for  its  impurities,  whilst  in  the  second  or 
smaller  experiment,  a  more  delicate  one  being  used  the  excess 
was  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  red  oxide,  I  have  obtained  it 
from  the  shade  of  a  yellowish*red  to  a  deep  red,  and  this  difference 
is  caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  solution  containing  the 
protoxide  when  the  chlorate  of  potash  is  added  :  at  a  temperature 
of  about  160°  the  yellowish-red  being  formed,  and  at  212S  the 
deep  red. 

The  black  oxide  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  by  the  London 
College  into  their  Pharmacopoeia,  but  by  the  Dublin  it  has  for 
for  some  years ;  their  method  of  obtaining  it  being  by  sifting 
the  scales  from  a  blacksmith's  forge.  The  product  is,  however, 
considered  as  not  being  a  true  oxide,  but  merely  a  mechanical 
mixture  ;  and  its  production  would  appear  to  depend  on  a  fact 
mentioned  in  Professor  Kane*s  Elements  of  Chemistry ^  that  the 
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red  oxide,  at  an  intense  ignition  in  an  open  furnace,  loses  oxygen, 
and  I  have  also  found  that  it  becomes  slightly  magnetic. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  it  is 
ordered  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  a  proto  and  persalt  of  iron, 
and  precipitating  the  mixture  by  ammonia.  This  precipitate 
consists,  according  to  Wohler  (Dr.  Christison's  Dispensatory)  of 
a  mixture  of  one  atom  of  protoxide,  and  one  atom  of  sesqui- 
oxide,  and  combines  with,  when  dried  at  180°,  one  atom  of 
water.  Liebig  and  Wohler  have,  however,  given  a  formula  fat 
the  preparation  of  the  oxide,  by  which  it  is  rendered  similar  in  its 
composition  to  the  stale  in  which  it  exists  in  the  octochedral 
iron  ore,  viz.  one  atom  of  protoxide,  and  two  atoms  of  sesqui- 
oxide  ;  it  is  to  calcine  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  soda :  the  product  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  is,  when 
ignited  and  anhydrous,  more  magnetic  than  iron  itself  (Graham). 
By  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  by 
ammonia,  the  same  Chemists  obtained  it  as  a  hydrate,  even  when 
a  flocculent  precipitate  was  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

From  the  observations  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  it  will  be 
apparent  thaft  chlorate  of  potash  and  protoxide  of  iron,  furnish 
us  with  a  far  easier  method  for  the  production  of  the  black 
oxide  than  any  of  those  I  have  mf^niioned,  and  I  therefore 
performed  the  following  experiments  to  ascertain  its  composi- 
tion and  properties  when  made  in  that  manner: — I  first  mixed 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron  obtained  from  the  decomposition  by 
ammonia  of  417  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  15.5  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  being  the  amount  according  to  cal- 
culation that  the  protoxide  would  require  to  convert  it  into  black 
oxide,  supposing  that  a  compound  of  the  oxides,  similar  to  that 
mentioned  by  Wohler  were  formed.  The  precipitate  was  washed 
and  dried  at  212°,  when  it  weighed  114.2  grains,  which  amount 
was  not  accordant  with  Wohler's  oxide,  and  that  sufficient  of 
the  chlorate  of  potash  had  not  been  added,  was  evidenced  by 
'  the  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  precipitate  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere became  further  oxidized ;  I  therefore  added,  instead  of 
15.51  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  20.7  grains,  the  quantity  re- 
quired, if  its  composition  were  similar  to  the  state  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  ore.  The  mixture  was  boiled,  and  the  precipitate 
washed  and  dried  at  212°,  it  then  weighed  1 17.8;  it  was  again 
dried  and  found  not  to  have  lost  weight ;  and  then  placed  in  a 
Bohemian  glass  tube,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  tube  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium.  The  Bohemian  tube  was  heated  in 
a  charcoal  furnace  for  nearly  an  hour ;  the  oxide  was  found  to 
have  lost  2.8  grains  in  weight,  and  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube 
to  have  increased  to  that  amount. 

The  oxide  was  then  ignited  in  open  furnace  for  some  time. 
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when  it  increased  in  weight  4.5,  its  total  weight  then  being  1 19.5. 
Now,  according  to  calculation,  supposing  the  oxide  to  become 
anhydrous  at  2 1 2°,  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  (if  it  were  similar 
in  its  composition  to  the  ore),  should  have  been  116,  instead  of 
117.8  ;  but  as  the  last  amount  lost  2.8  water,  the  real  weight  of 
the  oxide  was  115,  showing  an  error  of  experiment  of  one  grain. 
116  parts  would,  by  calculation,  become  when  ignited  and  con- 
verted into  sesquioxide,  120  ;  the  actual  weight,  by  experiment, 
was  119.5 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  oxide  was  perfectly  definite  in  its 
nature,  I  made  a  similar  experiment  to  the  last;  but  with  the 
exception  that  I  added,  after  the  formation  of  the  oxide,  20  more 
grains  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  results  were  dried  at  212°,weight, 
117.5 ;  loss  of  water,  2.2  ;  weight  after  ignition  in  open  furnace, 
1 19.2  :  thus  proving  it  to  be  a  definite  compound.  It  was  magnetic 
when  first  precipitated,  after  drying  at  212°,  and  after  ignition  in 
the  Bohemian  tube  :  although,  according  to  my  observation,  not  as 
magnetic  as  iron  itself;  when  heated  in  the  open  furnace,  it  entirely 
lost  this  property,  the  oxide  itself  not  being  permanent,  as  I  found 
by  experiment,  at  a  temperature  of  about  350°,  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  atmospheric  air,  but  becoming  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide. 

'  It  has, 'when  formed  by  the  methods  I  have  described,  a  slightly 
crystalline  appearance,  somewhat  similar,  although  in  an  inferior 
degree,  to  the  micaceous  iron  ore.  Dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  I  found  as  Liebig  and  Wohler  had  previously,  that  it  pre- 
cipitated again  black,  and  was  still  magnetic,  the  action  however 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  would  appear  to  separate  the  two  oxides, 
as  after  precipitation  they  no  longer  remained  unaltered  by 
exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air,  for  the  precipitate  speedily 
attracted  oxygen.  I  prepared  from  the  chloride  a  tincture  and 
syrup  of  equal  strength  to  the  tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  they  remained  without  decomposition,  but 
possessed,  however,  a  disagreeable  taste. 

Craig* s  Courts  January  20th,  1845. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TARTARIC  ACID. 

The  directions  of  the  London  College  for  the  preparation  of 
this  acid  are,  that  bitartrate  of  potash  be'boiled  with  chalk.  The 
chalk  is  decomposed,  and  a  tartrate  of  lime  and  a  tartrate  of  pot- 
ash are  formed.  The  former  being  almost  insoluble  is  then  sepa- 
rated and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  which  acid,  by  forming 
sulphate  of  lime  with  the  lime,  leaves  the  tartaric  acid  free.  The 
tartrate  of  potash  left  from  the  first  decomposition  is  then  mixed 
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with  chloride  of  calcium,  a  double  decomposition  ensues,  and  a 
tartrate  of  lime  being  formed  it  is  separated,  and  as  in  the  previous 
ex|9erim€i^  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Dumas,  howetvi^  in  his  Treatise  on  Chemistry  applied  to 
the  Arts  (vol.  v.,  page  2WJ>,  states,  thatM.  Desfosses  has 
simplified  the  process,  at  the  sanh;  time  rendering  it  more  eco- 
nomical, by  substituting  for  the  chloriJfe^  of  calcium  (required  to 
decompose  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash)^  the  sulphate  of  lime 
resulting  from  the  first  operation  ;  and  he  states  that,  after  boil- 
ing the  tartrate  of  potash  with  it  for  a  few  mintites,  the  latter  was 
decomposed. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  state  any  process  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  argols,  or  impure  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  following  is 
taken  from  Professor  Brande's  work,  and  stated  by  him  to  be 
practised  at  Montpellier : — "  They  are  first  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  and  crystallized;  these  crystals  are  then  boiled  with  one- 
twentieth  their  weight  of  pipe-clay  (and  the  same  quantity,  of 
animal  charcoal?),  which  absorbs  the  colouring  matter,  and  fa^s 
as  an  insoluble  sediment,  the  crystals  of  pure  tartar  separating 
afterwards  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  and  upon  the  sides  and  V^ 

bottom  of  the  boiler.      The  term  cream  of  tartar  was  originally  ^ 

....  ..  ^ 

\ 


applied  to  the  imperfectly  crystallized  superficial  crust.' 

The  details  of  this  process  are  described  by  M.  Fizes,  and  it  is 
^  still  carried  on  upon  the  same  plan. 


POISONING  BY  TARTAEIC  ACID. 

We  quote  the  following  report  from  the  Times  of  December  19th  : — 

**0n  Tuesday,  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.,  held  an  inquest  at  the  King's  Arms, 
Rawstome-street,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  body  of  WiUiam  Watts,  aged  24,  a 
cab-driTer,  lately  residing  at  No.  4,  Brewer-street. 

*'  Elizabeth  Watts,  widow  of  the  deceased,  stated  that  her  husband  com- 
plained of  a  cold  on  the  7th  tdt.,  and  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Watkins's, 
druggist,  Myddleton-street,  to  purchase  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts.  After 
he  had  purchased  the  salts,  he  observed  in  the  shop  circular  that  there  were 
tasteless  salts,  and  asked  the  shopman,  Mr.  Peter  Watkins,  the  brother  and 
apprentice  of  Mr.  Charles  Watldns,  to  take  back  the  Epsom,  and  give  him 
one  ounce  of  the  tasteless  salts  in  lieu  of  it.  The  shopman  complied,  as  he 
imagined,  and  her  husband  reUiming  home  melted  the  supposed  salts  and 
drank  them.  His  face  instantly  became  as  red  as  fire,  and  having  ex- 
cbdmed  that  he  was  poisoned,  he  became  speechless,  liei  husband  never 
after  left  his  bed,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  ult. 

**  Mr.  Broad,  surgeon,  stated,  that  he  tested  the  drains  that  remained  in 
the  cup,  and  found  that  deceased  had  taken  tartaric  add. 

"  Mr.  Watkins,  jun. — ^I  cannot  deny  having  made  the  mistake. 

**  Corooet  (addressing  Messrs.  Watkins). — ^You  had  better  retire  to  con- 
sider what  repoiatiQa  you  can  make  the  widow  for  the  loss  you  hare  in- 
flicted upon  hier. 

<*  Messrs.  Watkins  retired,  and  after  a  short  absence  returned,  when  they 
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said  that  their  means  would  not  aQow  them  to  do  moire  than  pay  the  mefi« 
eaX  expenses  oonseqnent  upon  the  mehucholj  catastrophe. 

"  Coroner  (rery  indignantly).— Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? 

«  Mr.  Watkins,  sen.— No,  Sir. 

**  Mrs.  Watts  recalled.— All  she  receiTed  from  Mr,  Watkins  amonnted  to 
2«.  which  he  gave  her  mother  when  she  informed  him  of  their  poverty: 
She  obtained  further  assistance  from  the  parish. 

"  The  jury  retired,  and,  after  a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of 
*■  Manslaughter  against  Peter  Watkins,  jun.'  who  seemed  little  prepared  for 
such  a  result. 

"  The  Coroner  wrote  his  committal,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  gaol  in 
custody  of  Mr.  Money,  the  summoning  officer. 

"  The  jury  raised  a  subscription  in  behalf  of  the  poor  widow." 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  appears  to  us  to  be  very  severe.  If  the  bottle 
was  not  properly  hibelled,  the  master  ought  to  have  been  liable  to  censuxe 
and  punishment.  If  the  label  was  correct  and  distinct,  tiie  young  man 
was  decidedly  to  blame  for  not  reading  it,  but  we  think  it  could  not  justly 
in  ttther  case  be  dealt  with  as  manslaughter.  We  agree  with  the 
Coroner  in  thinking  that  the  parties  concerned  should  have  made  some 
pecuniary  amends  to  the  widow  ;  but  doubt  his  authority  to  insist  upon  it, 
or  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  prisoner  on  account  of  his  refusal 

At  the  trial,  of  which  the  following  is  the  report  from  the  Ti$ue8  of 
January  10th,  the  Jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  t 

"  Mr.  Bodkin  conducted  the  prosecutkm,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  the  defence. 

^*  The  circumstances  of  this  case  have  already  been  fully  before  the  public 
in  our  report  of  the  coroner's  inquest  held  by  Mr.  Wakley,  on  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  The  facts  and  cause  of  his  dteath  having  been  proved  in 
evidence, 

"  Mr.  Welkins  submitted  that  the  drug  had  been  supplied  in  error  and 
mistake,  and  not  with  that  gross  and  culpable  negligence  which  would 
constitute  the  oflEbnoe  of  manslanghter.  To  prove  tMs,  the  learned  counsel 
called 

"  Charles  Watkins,  the  proprietor  of  the  shop,  and  brother  of  the  prisoner, 
who  proved  that  on  the  night  previous  to  the  deceased  being  supplied  with 
the  drug,  he  (the  witness)  had  transposed  the  uuial  positions  of  the  bottle 
containing  the  tasteless  salts  and  of  the  bottle  containing  the  tartaric  add, 
and  to  this  circumstance  the  fatal  mistake  was  attributable. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Erle  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  death  of  the 
deceased  had  arisen  from  accidentsd  mistake,  or  whether  the  prisoner  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  and  culpable  negligence  in  serving  and  dispensing  the 
drug. 

**  The  jury,  after  a  short  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  and 
accompanied  their  verdict  with  a  reconmiendation  that  the  labels  attached 
to  the  bottles  should  be  increased  in  size,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  mistake  in  future. 

"  Mr.  Justice  Erle  admonished  the  prisoner  to  use  more  caution  in  trans- 
acting his  business,  and  ordered  him  to  be  discharged.*' 

The  fatal  result  which  has  attended  this  unfortunate  accident  proves  that  " 

tartaric  acid,when  taken  in  a  sufficiently  large  dose,may  act  as  a  poison.  Nearly 

thirty  years  ago  Orfila,  in  his  Trai^  de  Toxicologie,  enumerated  tartaric  add 

among  those  acids  which,  when  introduced  mto  the  stomadi»  are  capable  of 
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producing  serious  symptoms.  But  he  adduced  neither  experiments  nor  cases 
to  support  his  statement  In  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  published  at  Paris  in 
1843,  he  refers  to  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  bj  four  or  fire  tablespoons^  of 
bitartrate  of  potash  (related  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  London  Medical 
Gazette),  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  assertion  of  the 
deleterious  qualities  of  tartaric  acid  in  large  doses. 

Pommer*s  experiments  confirm  Orfila*s  conclusions  ;  for  he  found  that 
solutions  of  tartaric  acid,  when  injected  into  the  blood,  were  scarcely  less 
active  than  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

On  the  other  hand,  Drs.  Coindet  and  Christison  gave  a  drachm  of  tartaric 
acid,  dissolved  in  water,  to  a  cat,  without  observing  that  the  animal  suffered 
any  inconvenience  therefrom;  and  a  patient  of  Dr.  Sibbald  took  six  drachms 
of  the  acid  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  On 
the  strength  of  these  observations  Dr.  Christisori  declares  that  tartaric  acid 
is  not  a  poison  (see  the  Index,  p.  984,  to  his  Treatise  on  Poisons,  fourth 
edition,  1845.) 

But  while  Pommer's  experiments,  and  the  fatal  case  of  Watts  under 
notice,  sujfflciently  prove  that  tartaric  acid  is  a  poison,  which,  in  the 
dose  of  an  ounce,  is  capable  of  producing  death,  we  are  not  authorised  to 
conclude  that  it  at  aU  equals  oxalic  acid  in  potency.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  every  day  experience  of  most^persons,  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Christison 
and  Coindet,  the  observation  of  Dr.  Sibbald,  and  even  the  present  fatal  case 
of  Watts,  may  be  quo(ted  in  proof  of  its  inferior  power.  If  we  are  to  trust 
the  account  published  in  the  Times  newspaper,  thfi'deceased  lived  nine  days 
after  swallowing  an  ounce  of  tartaric  acid.  Now  oxalic  acid,  when  taken  in 
an  equally  large  dose,  usually  kills  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,  death 
being  in  general  not  prolonged  beyond  the  hour.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  death  may 
not  occur  for  many  hours  after  the  poison  has  been  taken. 

On  th^  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  tartaric  acid  as  a  poison, 
only  when  taken  in  excessive  doses.  In  the  same  way,  common  salt,  Epsom 
salt,  cream  of  tartar,  sulphate  of  potash,  an'5  pepper,  are  poisons,  though 
in  small  or  moderate  quantities,  they  are  innocuous,  or  even  salutary. 

We  doubt  not  that  citric  acid  would  prove  equally  deleterious  with  tartaric 
acid  in  ounce  doses,  and  the  same  statement  would  probably  aj^ly  to  a  host 
of  other  substances  justly  reputed  wholesome  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantities. 
%  .  Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  best 
antidote  for  the  vegetable  acids  is  chalk  or  whiting,  which  neutralizes  these 
bodies,  and,  in  the  case  of  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  forms  with  them 
difficultly  soluble,  and,  therefore,  inert  calcareous  salts. 
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SULPHATE   OF  IRON,  COMBINED  WITH   AN   ALKALINE 
CARBONATE,  AN  ANTIDOTE  FOR  FRUSSIC  ACID. 

BT  T.  AMD  H.  SMITH,  EDINBURGH. 

[From  the  Lancet  of  October  5, 1844.] 

Ik  8  coromanication,  dated  3d  July  last,  which  the  Lancet  did  its  the 
hoooar  of  inserting,  we  proved,  we  believe,  that  common  sulphate  of  iron 
used  by  itself,  was  not  possessed  of  the  slightest  antidotal  action  against  the 
poisonous  effects  of  prussic  acid.  We  at  the  same  time  intimated  our  being 
engaged  in  some  researches  on  this  subject,  an  account  of  which,  with  their 
favourable  result,  we  now  beg  to  communicate  to  the  profession,  through  the 
medium  of  your  able  journal. 

More  than  a  month  previously  to  the  date  of  the  communication  alluded  to, 
we  had  found  that  a  sulphate  of  iron  of  proper  constitution,  if  added  to  a 
liquid  containing  prussic  acid,  with  a  proper  proportion  of  an  alkaline  car- 
lionate,  instantaneously  removed  every  trace  of  the  prussic  acid ;  and  we 
only  waited  an  opportunity  to  test  the  practical  value  of  the  observations  on 
•the  living  animal,  before  submitting  it  to  the  profession.  Since  that  time, 
an  opportunity  has  been  found  to  prove  it  in  this  way,  and  we  are  happy  in 
being  able  to  say,  that  its  efficacy  on  the  whole,  does  not  appear  to  admit  of 
doubt. 

The  salt  of  iron,  which  we  have  nsed  as  the  basis  of  the  remedy,  has  the 
flame  constitution  as  Prussian  blue,  which  it  may  be  proper,  without  entering 
into  the  disputed  question  of  its  real  constitution,  to  remind  the  reader 
contains  seven  equivalents  of  iron  and  nine  of  cyanogen,  or,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  cyanogen  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  of  three  equivalents  of  protoxide 
<and  two  equividents  of  peroxide  of  iron.    Thus, 

3  Fe  O  -f  2  Fea  03  =  3  Fe  Cy +  2  Fe2  Cys. 

To  prepare  a  salt  so  constituted,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  process,  and  can 
he  accomplished  by  any  one,  even  with  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  For  this  purpose,  seven  parts  of  protosulphate  of  irou,  say  seven 
half-drachms  are  required,  four  of  which  are  to  be  formed  into  persulphate. 
This  is  done  by  adding  to  the  solution  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  equal  to 
the  half  of  what  it  already  contains — which  for  two  drachms  would  be 
twenty  three  grains  of  acid  of  the  density  of  1.845 — and  at  a  boiling  heat, 
adding  at  short  intervals,  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  till  red  nitrous 
fumes  cease  to  be  given  off.  The  liquid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  in  a 
porcelain  basin  to  perfect  dryness,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  stirring 
constantly  with  a  glass  rod,  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  thoroughly  driven  off. 
The  operation  will  be  more  quickly  finished  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  salt.  The  perfectly  dry  salt  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water  along 
with  one  and  a  half  drachms  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  so  that  the  solution 
may  amouut  to  two  ounces.  This  solution  will  not  of  itself  precipitate 
prussic  acid,  but  if  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  be  previously  added, 
•containing  a  quantity  just  sufficient  to  take  all  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
iron  salt,  the  prussic  acid  combines  instantaneously  with  the  iron,  forming 
the  very  permanent  and  insoluble  compound  Prussian  blue.  As  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  contains  in  all  nine  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
same  number  of  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  potash — the  alkaline  carbonate 
we  use* — will  be  required  to  seize  upon  these  and  produce  complete  decom- 
position ;  it  is  therefore  a  very  easy  matter  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
the  alkaline  carbonate  necessary.    The  equivalent  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 

*  The  carbonate  of  potash,  which  ought  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  antidote,  is  the  carbonate  obtained  from  pure  crystallized  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  by  heating  in  a  crucible  to  redness. 
VOL.  IV.  2  C 
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is  69.27,  and  nine  equiva1«nU  of  this  is  69;27x  9^=623.43.  The  eqqiralent 
of  protoeulphate  of  iron  is  130;  of  this,  seren  eqmvalents  are  needed  to 
form  a  sidtof  the  constitution  indicated,  therefore  seren  equivalents  are 
found  by  multiplying  130  x  7=i910.  The  relative  quantities  are  conse- 
quently 910  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  and  623.43  grains  of  carbonate 
of  potash.  Nowr,  as  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  given  in  our  formula 
was  seven  halMrachms.  or  210  grains,  the  correct  quantity  of  carbonated 
alkali  can  be  fonnd  by  the  following  proportioo  :— 
910  :  62^43  :  :  210  :  144. 
Therefore  144  grains  is  the  proper  quantity  for  the  exact  decomposition  of 
the  iron  salt ;  and  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  dissolve  this  in  the  ssme 
quantity  of  water  as  the  sulphate  of  iron.  As  each  of  the  solutions  contains 
exactly  960  minims,  which,  by  calculation,  should  throw  down  56.8  grains  of 
real  prussic  acid,  between  If  and  IB  minims  of  each  should  separate  one 
grain  ;  and  as  tlie  hydrocyanic  acid  of  tlie  London  Pharmaeopttia  contains 
two  per  cent  of  real  acid*,  35  minims  of  each  would  be  required  to  precipitate 
100  grains  of  such  an  acid.  The  acid  of  the  Ediaburgh  Pharmacopeia,  oa 
the  other  hand,  containing  about  three  per  cent,  a  tttird  more,  or  about  52 
minims  of  eaeh  of  the  solutions,  would  be  necessary  to  separate  all  the 
prussic  acid  from  100  grains.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  «arry  the 
cdculation  higher,  as  we  suspeet  that  if  a  larger  quantity  than  100  grains 
should  be  taken,  the  fatal  effect  would  be  so  rapid,  as  completely  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  rendering  any  availaHle  assistnnee.  These  are  the  quantities 
theoretically  neoesmry,  and  when  pure  materials  are  used,  will  be  found  very 
nearly  correct,  as  tested  in  an  open  vessel ;  but  when  given  as  an  antidote 
for  tbe  poison,  we  would  recommend  not  less' than  three  times  the  theoretical 
quantity  to  be  given,  as  from  the  presence  ef  food,  mocn«,  Ac,  in  the 
stomach,  it  is  improbable  that  the  antidote  would  mix  inimedfately  wifli  the^ 
poison  at  every  point*  so  that  ta  render  the  nction  imove  certain,  a  large 
excess  is  advisable,  more  especially  as  this  can  be  attended  with  no  evil 
conmquences,  as  the  only  effect  that  could  follow  an  excess,  would  be  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  an  insoluble  mixture  of  protoCarbonate 
and  peroxide  of  iron,  which,  if  active  in  any  way.  would,  by  producing 
sickness  and  vomiting,  be  reiilTy  in  tbe  direction  most  to  be  desired. 

There  is  one  circumstance  that  may  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  antidote, 
and  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  We  allude  to  the  possibility,  nay,  the 
probability,  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  acid  in  the  stomach.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  evident  that  the  alkali,  on  entering  the  stomach,  might  be  wholly 
neutralised,  and  thus  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  salts ;  but  we 
have  found  that  the  prussic  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by  the  method 
proposed,  although  a  large  quantity  either  of  caustic  or  carbonated  magnesia 
is  present,  so  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  at  the  very  outset  to  give  the 
patient  a  large  dose  of  magnesia  in  either  state,  so  as  thoroughly  to  neutralize 
all  free  acid  ;  hut  when  this  is  not  possible^  it  is  hot  meant  that  the  antidote . 
should  not  be  given.    We  gave  magnesia  in  none  of  our  experiments. 

The  mutnal  decomposition  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  tbe  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  the  mixed  sulphate  of  the  pirotoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  of  each,  would  produce  179  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  37  grains  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  40  grains  of^carbonate  of  the  . 
protoxide  of  iron,  so  that  ti^o  drachms  of  each  of  the  liquids,  being  the 
eighth  of  that  quantity,  would  give 

i'z::22^4grains  of  sulphate  of  potaah,  ,.  .       .. 

Jz^4^  grains  of  peroxide  of,  iron,  and 

>o=5  grains  of  protoearbonate  of  iron. 

Now,  as  with  prussic  aeid  of  three  per  eent,  two  and  a  half  draebms  of 

each  of  the  liquids  is  tliiee  times  more  tliMi  what  is  theoretically  necessary 

to  destroy  100  grains  of  the  poisoB*  aolcar  eetd  becnCertadttcd  of  aoy  e^' 
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cflSoctt  TessHinfr  fron  the  qoantky  of  tbe  antidote  required  la  cMes  wliere  a 
larfre  dose  of  the  poison  has  been  given*    - 

We  first  tliougbt  of  keeping  tiie  alkaU  and  conpoaad  aalt  of  Iron  hi  the 
dr^r  state ;  hat  as  both  of  these  are  very  deliqueacentt  and  conseqqentlf 
eonCinualiy  MMe  to  change  in  their  strength,  it  w<Hild  hAve  been  impossibfe 
Co  fix  on  the  weight  of  each  required  for  matual  decomposition,  besides  tbA 
the  state  of  solution  is  best  fitted  for  obviating  delay  in  its  administration. 

In  all  our  experiments,  we  have  used  one  drachm  of  each  of  ttie  liquids 
for  every  thirty  drops  of  pnissic  acid,  which  is  about  four  times  the  quantity 
theoretically  necessary,  and  we  would  recommend  that  th.^re  shoald  never 
be  less  given  than  one  drachm  v  f  each  for  every  thirty  drops  of  (%e  acid 
supposed  to  be  t^en ;  and  from  tbe  harmless-  nature  of  the  compounds 
resulting  from  the  decomposition,  we  think  it  would  not  be  unadvisable  to 
give  moch  more  than  that  proportion,  so  as  to  assist  the  desired  decompo- 
sition by  a  great  excess  of  the  decomposing  agents. 

In  giving  the  antidote,  we  always  give  tbe  alkaline  soli^tion  first,  bnWng 
prpvtoiisly  mixed  it  with  a  little  water,  we  would  therefore  pi'opose  that  the 
alkaline  liquid  should  be  labelled 

PRUSSIC  ACID  ANTIDOTE, 
No.  1. 

SOLUTION  Olr  CARBON ATB  OF  POTASH. 

The  solation  of  tbe  iron  salts,  also  diluted,  is  next  given  without  delay. 
This  liquid  we  would  further  propose,  should  be  marked 

PRUSSIC  ACID  ANTIDOTE, 
No.  2. 

SOLUTION  OF  FROTO>PXB3ULPHATK  OF  IRON. 

Our  first  thought  of  the  antidote  arose  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  test  proposed  by  Scheele  for  prosaic  acid  ;  but  in  applying  it  as  an 
antidote  for  the  acid  in  the  human  stomach,  it  was  necessary  to  learn  if  a 
carbonated  alkali  could  be  substituted,  as  it  is  evident,  if  a  caustic  alkali 
were  required,  this  being  itself  a  corrosive  poison  of  no  mean  energy,  its 
use  must  on  that  account  have  been  completely  precluded.  We  found,  as 
already  stated,  that  in  an  open  vessel  contaming  prus^ic  acid,  this  was  com- 
pletely and  instantaneously  removed  by  a  sitlt  of  iron  of  the  same  constitu- 
tion as  Prussian  blue,  and  enough  of  a  carbonated  alkali  to  combine  with  all 
tbe  acid  of  the  iron  salts.  We  also  tried  the  black  pulpy  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron,  precipitated  from  a  salt  of  iron,  of  the  constitution  indicated ;  but 
although,  on  mixing  this  with  a  liquid  containing  prussic  acid,  a  singular 
commotion  occurred,  yet  we  found  that  tlie  acid  still  remained  in  the  liquid. 
We  therefore  fixed  on  the  form  of  the  antidote  which  We  have  proposed. 

To  test  the  antidote  ou  the  living  stomach,  we  made  experiments  on  dogs^ 
an  account  of  which  we  will  now  give. 

The  prussic  acid  was  tested  before  commencing  the  iexperiments.  Thirty- 
three  grains  gave  a  fraction  more  than  five  grains  of  cyanuret  of  silver, 
answering  to  a  trifle  more  than  three  per  cent,  which  is  the  strength  of  the 
medicinal  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcsia ;  the  same  acid  was  used  i^ 
all  the  experiments.  The  animals  were  all  be>ow  the  middle  size,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength.  The  subject  of  the  first  experi- 
ment was  the  largest,  and  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  the  smallest.  The  different 
articles  were  conveyed  into  the  stomach  through  an  oosophagus  tube  effect- 
tually  protected  by  a  gag.  In  all  the  experiments,  Mr.  Spence,  teacher  of 
anatomy  in  this  city,  was  so  obligibg  as  to  give  us  his  able  assistance :  it  is 
right  that  he  shoald  be  thanked  by  us  publicly  and  cordially. 

2c  2 
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Juh/  22(2.— Pint  dog.  Forty  drops  of  the  acid  given.  The  dog  was  dead 
in  seven  minutes. 

Same  date.  Second  dog.  Forty  drops  were  given.  From  an  obstruction 
in  the  tube,  a  delay  of  about  five  minuies  occurred  before  the  antidote  could 
be  given  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  antidote  was  also  lost  from  regur- 
gitation. Before  this  period,  the  dog  was  evidently  dying.  It  was  dead  in 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Jtikf  25M.— Third.  Gave  thirty  drops,  and  followed  this  at  once  with  the 
antidote.  The  animal  seemed  to  suffer  little  inconvenience,  and  ate  heartily 
about  an  hour  after, 

^ojiie  datR. — Fourth  dog.  Thirty  drops  were  given,  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  stomach  one-and-a-half-minute,  and  the  antidote  was  then  given. 
About  four  minutes  after  this  violent  and  repeated  vomiting  occurred,  but 
the  animal  gradually  revived,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  greedily  devoured 
a  mess  of  brose — ^a  Scotch  dish,  being  a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  water  stirred 
rapidly  together. 

JvJ^  27/A.— ^Fifth  experiment.  The  dog  used  was  the  same  as  had  formed 
the  subject  of  the  third  experiment.  Thirty  drops  were  given.  In  a  minute 
and  a  half,  the  antidote  followed ;  but  on  examination,  it  did  not  appear  to 
have  passed  into  the  stomach  ;  and  on  withdrawing  the  tube,  it  was  found  to 
be  completely  full  of  the  liquids,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  opening  having 
become  perfectly  plugged  with  the  pasty  contents  of  the  stomach.  The 
subject  of  this  experiment  had  got  a  hearty  meal  six  hours  previously. 
Prussic  acid  was  ascertained  to  have  been  left  in  the  tube,  but  some  of  the 
poison  must  have  got  into  the  stomach,  as  the  dog  very  soon  showed  the 
usual  symptoms^  of  poisoning  with  prussic  acid.  In  about  four  minutes,  it 
vomited  an  abundant  mess  of  oatmeal.  The  usual  remedies  were  applied— 
dashing  cold  water  upon  the  animal,  applying  ammonia,  the  jugular  vein 
having  been  also  opened  by  Mr.  Spence,  notwithstanding  which,  life  was 
quite  extinct  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 

July  ZQtk. — Sixth  experiment.  This  dog  had  previously  served  for  the 
fourth  experiment.  It  showed  the  most  extraordinary  symptoms  of  terror, 
when  bound  on  the  table.  Its  whole  muscular  system  was  in  an  unceasing 
tremor,  and  its  pulse  beat  very  low.  No  doubt,  the  recollection  of  the 
previous  experiment  was  vividly  present  to  the  animal.  Thirty  drops  of  the 
acid  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  stomach  for  one  minute,  and  then  the 
antidote  was  given.  Symptoms  of  poisoning  soon  appeared,'  in  eight 
minutes  it  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  a  brown,  glairy  liquid;  after  which, 
it  appeared  very  much  exhausted,  and  was  unable  to  stand  on  its  legs  ;  it  lay 
on  its  side  for  about  an  hour,  all  its  limbs  trembling  and  starting  occasionally, 
and  the  respiration  very  rapid,  the  symptoms  appearing  more  the  result  of 
terror  and  the  severe  shock  the  whole  system  had  sustained,  than  a  manifest- 
tation  of  the  effects  of  the  prussic  acid  poison.  It  then  raised  its  head  and 
looked  around  with  an  intelligent  eye,  appearing  to  seek  for  something,  and 
on  giving  it  some  food,  it  ate  ravenously.  After  which,  it  rose  up  on  its 
legs  and  shook  itself,  and  thereafter  continued  quite'well,  and  without  a  single 
morbid  symptom.  We  may  remark,  that  we  used  the  precaution  in  all  the 
dogs,  except  that  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fifih  experiment,  of  giving 
no  food  for  twenty«four  hours  before  being  subjected  to  experiment 

August  5th, — Seventh  experiment. — ^The  oesophagus  of  this  dog  was  cut 
down  upon  by  Mr.  Spence,  and  a  tube  passed  into  the  stomach.  The  oeso- 
phagus being  then  tied  to  the  tube,  the  usual  dose  of  the  poison  was  given, 
and  in  three  minutes  followed  by  the  antidote.  The  tube  was  now  withdrawn, 
a  ligature  at  the  same  time  applied,  and  life  was  instantly  extinguished  by^ 
spining  the  animal.  The  stomach  -x^as  immediately  removed,  a  ligature 
having  been  first  attached  to  the  duodenum  and  cardiac  orifice.  The  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  free  from  the  odour  of  prussic  acid,  being  filtered,  the 
filter  retained  a  greenish  matter,  which,  on  being  acted  on  with  pretty  strong 
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nitric  acid,  left  Prussian  blue  in  considerable  quantity.  The  filtered  liquid 
was,  within  an  hour,  introduced  iuto  a  retort,  and  about  an  eighth  distilled 
over.  The  distilled  liquid  had  no  odour  of  prussic  acid,  gave  no  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  no  indication  of  prussic  acid  with  Scheele's  test. 
Every  trace  of  the  poison  had  been  destroyed  by  the  antidote. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid 
where  neither  the  antidote  proposed,  nor  any  other  mode  of  treatment  could 
be  of  the  least  avail ;  but  we  can  also  conceive  cases  in  which  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  life.  We  may  point  to  the  case  of  a  person  using  prussic 
acid  as  a  medicine,  and  either  himself,  or  some  person  living  within  the  same 
house,  taking  an  overdose  by  mistake.  In  such  a  case,  if  he  had  previously 
provided  himself  with  the  antidote,  by  taking  it  instantly,  he  might,  with 
perfect  certainty,  calculate  on  escaping  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  poison. 
We  would  urgently  advise  medical  men  never  to  prescribe  prussic  acid 
without  seeing  that  the  antidote  goes  along  with  it,  as  well  as  directions  for 
nsing  it.  Other  cases  can  be  conceived,  in  which  medical  men  might  advan- 
tageously avail  themselves  of  its  use.  In  no  case  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid, 
should  it,  if  possible,  be  omitted,  as  it  is  sure  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
poison  still  left  in  the  stomach,  so  that  any  harm  which  can  arise  from  thi» 
will  be  wholly  obviated,  and  unless  the  attack  on  the  vital  organs  has  already 
been  too  serious  to  be  remedied,  the  person's  life  will  be  saved.  Other 
approved  means  of  treatment  also  should  not  be  neglected,  and  especially 
bleeding  freely  from  the  jugular  vein ;  but  these  are  points  which  we  think 
will  be  best  left  to  the  judgment  of  medical  men. 

We  do  not,  for  one  moment,  conceive  the  remedy  we  have  proposed  to  be 
infallibly  successful  as  an  antidote  in  all  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid. 
It  stands,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  ground  as  our  most  valuable  remedies.^ 
Its  success  must  vary  with  circumstances  peculiar  to  each  case.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  this,  like  every  other  remedial  agent,  however  valuable,  will 
frequently  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  simply  from  being  too  late  of  being  ap- 
plied. How  completely,  for  instance,  in  certain  cases  of  acute  inflammation, 
can  the  medical  man  arrest  its  progress,  if  called  in  at  ito  first  invasion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  not  called  in  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  what  can  he  do 
but  look  on.  and  contemplate,  with  mournful  regret,  the  successive  steps  of 
the  disease  into  a  disorganization  of  the  part  or  organ,  so  serious  as  to  be 
incompatible  with  life,  or  at  least  with  healthy  action.  Another  case  may  be 
given  iu  illustration.  A  person  is  bleeding  to  death  from  the  rupture  or 
wound  of  a  blood-vessel.  A  skilful  surgeon  applies  a  ligature ;  the  issue  of 
blood  is  instantly  stayed,  notwithstanding  which,  the  person  sinks  and  dies, « 
And  what  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this,  except  that  the  vital  current  has, 
before  the  application  of  the  ligature,  flowed  from  the  vessels  to  an  extent 
which,  although  not  instantly  fatal,  has  been  too  great  for  ultimate  recovery ; 
in  other  word?,  the  remedy  has  not  succeeded,  because  it  has  been  too  late 
applied. 

If  we  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical  men  an  instrument  which  shall 
be  the  means  of  saving  a  single  life,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  amply 
rewarded  for  any  timfe  we  have  devoted  to  this  investigation. 

We  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

Duke'JSireet,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  6, 1844.  T.  &  H.  Smith. 


EXAMINATION  OF  A  SPECIMEN  OF  DISEASED  WHEAT. 

BT  HB.  J.  CABTY. 

My  attention  was  lately  directed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Overton,  near  Wake- 
field in  Yorkshire,  to  a  kind  of  disease  which  he  considers  to  be  burnt  ear, 
and  analogous  to  smut,  which  had  attacked  some  wheat  growing  on  his 
hmd.    The  stalk  of  the  wheat  was  of  the  usual  height  and  strength,  and 
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tiweartieemed  eMermHy  heahhj ;  liul  on  breakiag  into  the  grain  it  wm 
twrnd  to  be  filled  with  a  bla(^  powder,  instead  of  the  white  thick  jvacy 
■BbBtioiee  fomid  in  healkhy  wheat  at  the  same  period  of  growth.  It  waa  a 
tlttek-flet  red  wheat,  sown  m  December  on  a  light  and  good  turnip  soil,  to 
which  an  nnnstudly  latge  quantity  of  guano  (4  cwt.  per  acre)  had  been  ap.- 
flSed  as  a  manure.  Abont  one>tenth  of  the  whole  quantity  was  diseased, 
while  several  other  kinds  of  wheat,  sown  in  the  same  field,  but  to  which  no 
guano  bad  been  applied,  were  perfectly  sound. 

The  ears  had  a  much  greener  appearance  than  the  same  kind  of  whesfe 
in  a  healthy  concHtion,  and  emitted  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  not 
^atily  described. 

On  dose  examination  the  grains  were  fomid  filled  with  a  black  unctuous 
powder  in  place  of  the  milky  pulp  of  the  healthy  seed  This  powder  was 
cteporated  in  quantity  by  bruising  the  ears  in  a  mortar  and  sifting  through 
fiM  muslin,  and  submitted  to  chemical  examination.  It  had  the  same  dis- 
agreeable smell  as  the  ears,  but  stronger ;  it  was  oily  to  the  touch,  and 
hea^/ierthan  alcohol  and  water.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  burned  with  a 
bc^ht  flame,  learing  a  residue  of  charcoal,  and  eventually  a  trace  of  white 
ash.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  gaye  off  water,  empyreumatic  and  oily 
matters,  and  a  little  ammonia.  It  was  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  potash  ana 
hi  hydrochloric  acid  ;  nitric  acid  made  it  yellow,  and  hot  sulphuric  acid 
diSBolyed  it  with  purplish -red  colour.  Boiled  with  water,  it  yielded  merely 
a  little  gum  and  bitter  brown  extractive  matter,  the  greater  part  remain- 
ing undissolved.  Alcohol  extracted  a  fat  oil,  and  a  waxy  or  resinous  matter ; 
the  undissolved  portion  appeared  to  consist  of  lignin  mixed  yrith  charcoal. 
The  black  powder  greedily  absorbed  oxygen  from  the  air  when  in  a  moist- 
ened condition,  giving  rise  to  carbonic  acid. 

A  carefully  conducted  proximate  analysis  of  the  substance  led  to  the 
fbDowing  results : — 

Wa«  or  resin  with  fixed  oil 7.0 

Gum  and  extractive  matter,  &c 7  8 

Lignin  and  charcoal   82  7 

Ashes    .'f. 2.6 


100. 
Tlie  ash  consisted  chiefly  of  e^hy  phosphates  and  silicate  of  potash.— 
Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society, 


A  linEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  MERCURIAL  OINTMENT. 


The  iritation  of  the  skin  so  frequently  produced  by  blue  ointment,  pre- 
pared in  the  old  way,  led  Orosi  to  the  idea  of  using  precipitated  metallie 
mercury  with  fresh  lard.  The  reduction  of  the  salts  of  mercury  to  the 
metallic  state,  is  as  is  well  known  effected  by  phosphorous  acid  or  proto« 
chloride  of  tin  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  employed  by  Orosi.  He  dissolvea 
1  lb.  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and 
mixes  an  excess  of  proto-chloride  of  tin,  with  an  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
with  the  solution  :  the  mixture  is  now  shaken  at  a  moderate  temperature 
for  a  short  time,  and  the  finely  divided  grey  mercuiy  is  lUlowed  to  settle. 
When  the  fluid  is  poured  off  the  precipitate  should  be  well  washed  with 
warm  water,  dried  between  bibulous  paper  and  then  mixed  with  the  pre- 
seribed  quantity  of  fresh  lard.  The  fine  state  of  division  cf  the  precipitated 
mercury  renders  this  preparation  of  the  ointment  very  expeditious.  The* 
only  /difficulty  encountered  in  this  method  is  the  readiness  with  whick 
the  precipitated  grey  mercury  forms  metallic  globules,  espedaUy  if  the 
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pradpltste  he  aHowed  to  stand  toa  laatc^  aad  dry  after  poufing  off  t}iQ 
fluid.  This  unioa  of  the  globules  may  howerer  be  prerented  by  ooverinsT 
^ae  iaterior  (^  the  vessel  in  which  the  meiourj  is  predpitated  with  fat. 

Ointment  prepared  on  Orosi's  plan,  exhibits  no  globules  of  metal  under 
the  lens,  and  can  at  the  most  only  contain  a  trace  of  oxide  of  tin,  if  suffi* 
dent  muriatic  acid  be  not  employed  ia  the  preparatioa^  or  ^e  predpltatebe 
iiiadequatdy  washed.  Ointment  prepared  in  this  way  is  certednly  more 
expensive,  but  is  free  from  all  rancidity  imd  does  not  require  qh^  rubbuig 
down.— ,Gaz2;e^to  Toscana  deUa  Science.  MetUco-ftsiche  in  Buchner's  JR^per^ 
iorivm. 


ON  SOME  OF  THE  SUBSTANCES  WHICH  REDUCE  OXIDE  OF 
SILVER,  AND  PRECIPITATE  IT  ON  GLA^  IN  THE  FORM 
OF  A  METALLIC  MIRROR. 

•BY  JOHK  STENHOUSE,  PH.I>. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  aldehyde,  when  heated  in  a  tube  with 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  reduces  the  oxide  to  Uie  metidlic  state,  and  forms 
a  brilliant  coating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  Three  other  substances, 
saccharic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  and  pyromeconic  acid,  were  also  known  to  pos- 
sess the  same  property,  though  th.Q  coatings  which  they  yield  are  much 
darker,  and  therefore  less  beautiful  than  those  formed  by  aldehyde.  This 
was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  previous  to  the  announcement,  about  six 
months  ago,  of  Mr.  Drayton's  process  for  silvering  mirrors  in  the  cold,  by 
means  of  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oils  of 
cloves  and  cassia. 

I  tlnd  that  the  number  of  substances  which,  especially  when  assisted  by 
heat,  give  more  or  less  brilliant  coatings  of  reduced  silver,  is  much  greater 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Thus  grape-sugar  forms  a  pretty  bril- 
liant mirror  eveu  in  the  cold.  When  unassisted  by  heat  the  mirror  is  rather 
slowly  formed,  requiring  from  six  to  twelve  hours ;  but  when  a  sUght  heat 
is  applied  it  forms  very  readily  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  ;  the  coating 
is  much  darker  than  that  produced  either  by  aldehyde  or  by  Drayton's  pro- 
cess. Cane-«ugar  also  yields  a  mirror  when  assisted  by  heat,  but  none  id 
the  cold.  Gum-arabic  and  starch  also  yield  dark- coloured  mirrors,  but 
more  slowly,  and  require  consklerable  boiling :  so  do  phloridzine  and 
salicine.  ()ils  of  turpentine  and  laurel  also  give  mirrors,  but  with  still 
greater  difficulty,  the  solutions  requiring  to  be  very  concentrated.  Resin 
of  guaiacom  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 

Oil  of  pimento,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  two  oils,  one  an  acid  oil, 
Which  is  heavier  than  water,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the 
liases  ;  this  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  even  in  the  cold,  produces  as 
brilliant  a  coating  of  silver  as  the  mixture  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  cloves. 
The  neutrad  portion  of  the  pimento  oil.  which  is  lighter  than  water,  doeg 
not  reduce  nitrate  of  silver  even  after  long  boiling.  I  could  not  succeed  in 
forming  metallic  mirrors  with  cinnamic,  benzoic,  raeconic,  komenic,  tannie 
or  pyrogallic  acids,  with  gum  benzoin,  elemi  ox  oiibanum,  with  oil  of 
rhodium  or  with  glycerine. 

Ingenious  as  Mr.  Drayton's  patent  process  certainly  is,  it  labours  undet 
a  very  serious  in<ionvenience,  which  I  greatly  fear  will  not  be  easily  reme* 
died.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  surface  of  the  mirrors  formed  by 
his  process  become  dotted  over  with  small  brownish  red  spots,  which  greatly 
injure  their  appearance.  The  cause  of  the  spots  seem  to  be  this ;  —That  the 
metallic  silver  while  bein^  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  carries 
down  with  it  mechanically  small  quantities  of  a  resinous  matter,  resulting"^ 
most  probably,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.    This  resinous  matter,  which 
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is  interposed  between  the  glass  and  the  silver,  in  the  course  of  time  Ixegins 
to  act  on  the  metallic  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  to  produce  the 
small  brown  spots  already  mentioned.  K  an  excess  of  the  essential  oils  is 
employed  to  precipitate  the  silver,  the  metallic  mirror  is  much  darker,  and 
gets  sooner  discoloured  than  usuaL  No  doubt  the  alcohol  present  in  the 
solution  keeps  up  much  of  the  resinous  matter ;  still  a  little  of  it  i» 
ahnost  always  deposited  on  the  silvered  surface,  and  acts  in  the  injurious 
way  described. — Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

[Mr.  Drayton  informs  us,  that  the  brown  spots  noticed  by  Dr  Sten- 
house  occur  only  when  the  oil  employed  is  old  and  imfit  for  use.  Old  oil 
of  cassia,  for  instance,  is  liable  to  this  objection.  In  some  of  his  early  expe- 
riments, Mr.  Drayton  found  a  difficulty  in  overcoming  this  obstacle,  but  he 
can  now  easily  obviate  it  by  a  proper  selection  of  the  oil,  and  attention  to  a 
few  minor  details  of  manipulation,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  im-  ' 
portant.  It  is  also  necessary  to  protect  the  back  surface  of  the  silver  with 
a  varnish,  which  by  effectually  excluding  the  air,  or  any  other  agent,  which 
might  act  upon  the  metal,  preserves  it  in  its  original  brilliant  state. — ^Ed.} 


ON   THE   ANALYSIS   OF    GUANO. 

BY  ANDREW  UBE,  M.D.,  F.B.8.,  &C.  &C.  J 

( Continued  from  page  261),  ' 

5«  For  distinguishing  and  separating  the  soda  salts  from  those  of  potash,. 
I  tried  the  antimoniate  of  potash,  according  to  Wackenroder's  prescription, 
bat  I  found  reason  to  prefer  very  mnch  the  crystallised  soda — chloride  o^ 
platinum,  for  that  purpose. 

6.  From  another  specimen  of  the  Bolivian  guano,  I  extracted  3.5  per  cent., 
of  the  ammonia-phosphate  of  magnesia. 

B.  A  sample  of  goano  from  the  Chincha  Islands,  of  nearly  the  same  light 
colour  as  the  preceding,  and  the  same  dryness,  being  an  early  importation- 
of  S50  tons  in  the  present  year,  was  subjected  by  me  to  a  careful  analysis* 
'  1.  The  solution  in  water  of  this  guano  had  an  alkaline  reaction  from  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which,  being  neutralised  by  test  acid,  indicated  0.34  per 
cent  of  ammonia,  equivalent  to  about  1  of  the  smelling  sesquicarbonate. 

2.  Of  this  guano,  47  per  cent,  were  soluble  in  water,  and  53  per  cent* 
remained,  after  drying  at  a  heat  of  212^  F.  Of  the  above  47  parts,  8.5  were 
moisture  in  the  guano. 

3.  The  solution  being  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  was  treated  with  acetate 
of  barytes,  in  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  sulphuric  acid  present,  and  it 
afforded  12  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  With  the  filtered  liquor,  700  water 
grain  measures  of  ferric  acetate  were  mixed,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess  f 
38.5  parts  of  washed  and  ignited  subphosphate  of  iron  were  obtained,  from 
which  8.8  parts  present  in  the  acetate  being  deducted,  9.7  remain  as  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid ;  but  9.7  of  acid  produce  13.25  of  biphosphate  of 
ammonia,  which  contain  only  2.3  of  ammonia,  combined  with  0.95  of  water, 
or  its  elements.  From  the  alkaline  excess  in  the  guano,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  contained  the  subphosphate  (found  in  the  urine  of 
Camivora),  and  not  the  biphosphate  of  that  base.  In  this  case,  9.7  of  acid 
produce  14.32  of  dry  saline  compound,  containing  4.62  of  ammonia,  which, 
with  the  0.34  of  ammonia  in  the  carbonate,  constitute  a  sum  of  4.96.  T(> 
the  liquor  freed  from  the  phosphate  of  iron,  and  acidulated  with  nitric  acid« 
acetate  of  lime  being  added.  3.53  parts  of  oxalate  of  this  base  were  obtained, 
which  are  equivalent  to  3.23  oxalate  ammonia,  containing  0.89  of  ammonia* 

4.  Nitrate  of  silver  now  produced  from  the  filtered  residual  solution  8  parts 
of  chloride,  corresponding  to  nearly  3  of  sal  ammoniac,  which  contain  nearly 
0.95  of  ammonia. 
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'  5.  The  53  parts  insoluble  in  water  were  digested  with  the  solution  of  borax 
at  a  boiling  heat,  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  uric  acid  being  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  means  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  and  dried,  was 
found  to  weigh  13.5  parts.  There  were  left  on  the  filter  36.5  parts,  dried  at 
212^  F.,  so  that  3  parts  of  soluble  organic  matter  had  passed  through  the 
filter.  These  36.5  parts  lost  by  ignition  only  9.7  parts  in  organic  matter, 
became  white,  and  afforded  a  ^ery  faint  efferrescenoe  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
showing  that  a  very  little  oxalate  of  lime  had  been  present.  1.S5  parts  of 
silica  were  left  after  the  action  of  the  acid.  To  the  solution  of  the  26.55 
parts,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  and  the  mixture  being  heated  to  expel  the 
hydrochloric  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acids,  the  residuary  matter  was  digested 
and  washed  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  thrown  on  a  filter;  the  solution  of 
magnesia  passed  through,  while  the  sulphate  of  lime  remained.  After  igni- 
tion, this  weighed  27.5  parts,  equivalent  to  22  of  subphosphate  of  lime.  On 
supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  ammonia,  4.5  parts  of  the  magnesian  ammo- 
nia-phosphate were  precipitated,  containing  0.32  of  ammonia.  With  the 
13.5  parts  of  uric  acid,  1.23  of  ammonia  had  been  originally  combined^ 
forming  14.73  of  urate. 

6.  25  grains  of  the  dry  guano  afforded,  by  ignition  in  the  combustion-tube 
along  with  200  grains  of  the  mixed  lime  and  hydrate  of  soda,  4.165  of 
ammonia,  which  correspond  to  16.66  in  100  parts  of  the  dry,  or  to  15.244  in 
the  natural  state ;  leaving  therefore  5  parts  for  the  'quantity  of  potential 
ammonia,  or  of  ammonia  producible  from  the  decomposition  of  its  azotized 
organic  matter.  This  guano  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  promote  perma- 
nently the  fertility  of  a  soil.  It  yields  besides  to  alcohol  a  notable  quantity 
of  urea,  which  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  determine  quantitatively,  and 
from  which  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  proce^ed,  in  the  distil- 
lation with  milk  of  lime. 

7.  100  parts  afforded  by  distillation  with  milk  of  lime,  10.2  of  ammonia. 

8.  The  total  constituents  of  that  guano,  being  tabulated,  are — 
1.  Matter  soluble  in  water  47.00 

consisting  of — 

1.  Sulphate  of  potash,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  soda  6.00  Ammonia 

2.  Muriate  of  ammonia 3.00  0.95 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia 14.32  4.62 

4.  Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia 1.00  0.34 

5.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  2.00  0.50 

6.  Oxalate  of  ammonia 3.23  0.89 

8.  Water; 8.50 

9.  Soluble  organic  matter  and  urea 8.95 

47.00 
n.  Matter  insoluble  in  water  53.00 

consisting  of— 

1.  Silica  1.25 

2.  Undefined  organic  matter    9.52 

3.  Urate  of  ammonia    14.73        1.23 

4.  Oxalate  of  lime 1.00? 

'  5.  Subphosphate  of  lime  22.00 

6.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia    4.50        0.32 

53.00        9.80 

The  remaining  1.25  of  aetuai  ammonia  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  partial 

decomposition  of  the  urea  during  the  distillation  with  lime ;  and  the  5  per 

cent,  of  potential  ammonia  proceeded  from  the  transforming  decomposition 

of  the  uric  acid. 

C.  Foliated  guano*  from  Pern,  in  caked  pieces,  the  layers  very  tbin> 
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pftmllel,  and  intenpened  with  white  ttreHlu.  This  gnano  was  somewhat 
dense  for  a  pure  specimen,  baring  a  specific  gravity  of  1.7.  Tlie  insoluble 
matter  afforded  by  digestion  with  borax  water,  no  less  than  S5.2  per  cent,  of 
^ale  yellow  nric  acid ;  9  of  other  combustible  organic  matter,  and  15  of 
'  earthy  matter ;  consisting  of  silica,  3.5 ;  phosphate  of  magnesia  and 
ammonia,  6.5  ;  and  only  5  of  sobphosphate  of  lime  or  bone  earth.  It  lost 
10  per  cent  when  dried  in  a  beat  of  ilt"*  Fahr.  The  remaining  30.8  parts 
flolnble  in  water  had  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  afforded  by  ferric  acetate- 
■Bd  amotooia  6  of  phosphoric  add,  equiraleot  to  9.7  of  crystallized  bipbos- 
phate  of  ammonia,  after  acetate  of  barytes  has  separated  the  sulpbnric  acid. 
No  less  than  17  parts  of  chloride  of  silver  were  obtained,  by  precipitating 
wiMi  nitrate  of  silver  the  liquor  filtered  from  the  pkospltate  of  iron,  ana 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  As  the  present  is  an  accidentel  sample,  and  not 
an  average  of  any  importation,  I  did  not  prosecute  the  research  further. 

IX  Chincha  ffuano,  of  a  somewhat  darker  colour  than  the  preceding,  and 
alkaline  reaction  ;  specific  gravity,  1.6^.  Digested  with  water,  and  strained, 
56.75  parts  remained  after  drying  it  at  212^  Fahr.  The  solution,  evaporated 
and  dried  also  at  212^,  afforded  31.25  of  saline  matter.  This  saline  mass 
being  mixed  with  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  slaked  lime,  nine  times  its 
weight  of  water^  and  distilled,  afforded  of  ammonia  14.28  per  cent.  Some 
Chemists  have  prescribed  potash  instead  of  lin>e,  for  separating  the  ammonia 
in  distillation  ;  but  nO  person  of  intelligence  who  has  made  the  experiment 
will  choose  to  repeat  it,  because  the  potash  forms  with  the  organic  matter  of 
the  guano  a  viscid  compound,  that  froths  up  like  a  mass  of  soap-bubbles  and- 
oominir  over  with  the  vapours,  obstructs  and  vitiates  the  result. 

2.  When  dried  altogether  by  a  steam  heat,  100  parts  lost  12  in  moisture  ; 
whereas,  by  evaporating  and  drying  the  soluble  matter  by  itself,  the  loss 
amounted  to  16.3,  no  doubt  by  the  dissipation  of  some  of  the  ammoniacal 
saltw,  for  100  parts  of  the  entire  guano  afford,  by  distillation  with  quicklime, 
9  parts  of  ammonia,  and  by  the  transforming  decomposition  with  hydrate 
of  soda  and  lime  16.25,  indicating  7.25  of  /)o<«i^/ ammonia,  in  addition  to 
the  9  of  ready  formed.  The  insoluble  matter  of  100  parts  afforded  to  borax 
water  a  solution  containing  16.5  of  uric  acid,  corresponding  to  IH  of  urate 
of  ammonia.  There  remained  on  the  filter,  after  drying  it  at  212^  Fahr., 
only  33.8  parts  ;  so  that  about  5  parts  of  soluble  organic  matter  had  passed 
through  the  filter  in  the  borax  water.  These  33.8  consisted  of  subpbosphate 
of  lime  17,  magnesian  phosphate  of  ammonia  b,5,  silica  0.7,  and  combustible 
organic  matter  10.6 

The  ammonia  in  the  soluble  portion  i^as  in  the  state  chiefly  of  phosphate ; 
there  was  merely  a  faint  trace  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.       ... 

£.  African  guano,— A^monfii  the  many  samples  of  African  guano  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  analyze  for  the  importers,  none  has  contained  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  uric  acid,  or  of  consequence  of  potential  ammonia. 
The  best  afforded  me  10  percent,  of  ready-formed  ammonia,  existing  chiefly 
in  the  state  of  a  phosphate,  though  they  all  contain  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  have  of  consequence  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  said  sample  contained 
21.5  of  moisture,  separable  by  a  heat  of  212®  Fahr.  Its  specific  gravity  was 
so  low  as  1.57,  in  consequence  of  the  large  proportion  of  moisture  in  it.  It 
contained  23  per  cent  of  subphosphate  of  lime^  .3  of  magnesian  phosphate 
of  ammonia.  1  of  silica,  and  1.5  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  muriate.  The 
remaining  50  parts  consisted  of  decayed  organic  matter,  with  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  and  a  little  carbonate,  equivalent  to  half  a  grain  of  ammonia, 
which  is  the  largest  quantity  in  aueh  guanos.  Other .  African  guanos  >have 
afforded  from  24  to  36  of  moisture  ;  no  uric  acid  ;  no  potential  ammonia ; 
hut  decayed  organic  matter ;  from  5  to  7  of  ready  formed  ammonia  in  the 
state  of  phosphate,  with  a  little  carbonate  ;  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  sab- 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  5  or  6  of  the  magnesian  phosphate  of  ammonia ;  moi* 
•r  leia  oxalates  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nric  acid,  and  3  to  5  per  cent^ 
of  fixed  alkaline  salts.  / 

ITobeeumfkuud.}  , 
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miDAY   EVENING    MEETINGS. 

,  Professor  ^Faraday  commenced  the  Session  on  Friday 
evening,  the  17th  of  January,  with  an  account  of  the  recent  ex  plo* 
sion  at  the  Haswell  collieries,  and  the  means  proposed  by  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lyall  for  preventing  similar  accidents  in  future. 
The  explosion  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  while  the 
usual  precautions  had  been  taken  to  ventilate  the  mine  generally, 
that  ventilation  had  not  been  effectual  in  removing  the  firedamp 
from  the  gorif^  which  is  thus  described  in  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Faraday  and  Lyall  •  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  The  goaf  18  a  mass  of  ruins  in  the  middle  of  the  works,  growing  from 
day  to  day,  as  the  workings  of  the  mine  extend.  The  miner,  as  he  works 
in  the  undisturhed  coal  (which  is  callod  the  wholey,  remores  it,  so  as  t9 
fimn  passages  which  are  nsuaUy  parallel  to,  and  at  right  angles  with  eadt 
other  ;  the  square  portions  of  coal  left  between  them  are  called /n7/ars ;  the 
passages  or  ways  are,  upon  the  average,  about  five  yards  wide,  and  the  pil- 
lars are  about  16  yards  by  22  yards  ;  the  ]^ars,  whilst  they  remain,  sup- 
port the  roof,  and  the  superincumbent  rdcKa  and  strata.  This  port  <^  the 
works  is  calleid  the  broken, 

"  Afterwards  the  coal  of  the  pillars  has  to  be  removed,  and  as  it  is  carried 
off,  the  roof  so  exposed  is  supported  by  many  wooden  props  ;  this  state  of 
things  constitutes  a  jud  :  at  last  these  props  are  withdrawn,  and  this  is 
called  drawing  a  jud ;  during  or  after  which  the  roof  falls  in  masses,  larger 
or  smaller  according  to  circumstances,  a  fall  being  sometimes  many  tons  in 
weight.  The  pillars  are  not  remoyed  incUfferently,  but  those  next  the  mass 
of  ruins  already  formed  are  taken  away  first,  so  that  the  first  jW  which  is 
drawn  produces  a  heap  of  broken  strata,  and  this  increasing  with  every 
succeeding  jud  that  is  removed  forms  the  goaf,  * 

**  These  goa&  grow  to  a  great  size.  There  are  three  in  the  Haswell 
Little  Pit ;  two  are  small  as  yet ;  the  largest  has  an  extent  of  13  acres. 
At  the  edges  they  are  very  loose  and  op6n,  having  accidental  cavities  and 
passages  for  air  running  into  them,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fklHng 
of  rocks  from  a  height  of  five  feet  one  upon  another/' 

From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  interstices  of  the 
goafmz^  be  for  a  considerable  time  filled  with  infiammable  gas^ 
which,  being  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air,  ascends  to  the 
upper  part  of  it,  and  is  not  displaced,  or  driven  into  the  shafts 
of  the  mine,  except  by  some  accidental  current  of  air  which  may 
influence  it,  or  by  the  falling  of  a  further  portion  oi  the  roof  as 
the  excavation  proceeds.  The  vein  of  coal  in  the  Haswell  mine 
IS  dve  feet  five  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  not  horizontal,  but 
dtps  about  one  foot  in  twenty *four.  When  therefore  a  fall  takea 
place  at  that  end  of  the  ^oa/ which  is  the  highest,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  level  is  raised  one  foot  for  every  twenty-four  feet  of  roof 
which  falls  in.     If  therefore  the  goaf^X  the  time  be  filled  with 

*  For  a  copy  of  the  Beport,  see  PhU,  Mag.  for  January,  1845,  p.  16. 
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inflammable  gas,  that  portion  of  gas  which  was  previously  below 
the  level  produced  by  the  fall,  must  escape  into  the  shaft  of  the 
mine,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  portion  of  the  gas  in  a  receiver 
escapes  when  the  receiver  is  lifted  a  little  on  one  side.  Mr. 
Faraday  illustrated  this  fact  by  several  very  conclusive  experi* 
ments,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  proposed  remedy, 
which  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  ventilating  pipe  as  far  up 
the  cavity  of  the  goaf  as  may  be  found  practicable :  this  pipe  is 
continued  along  the  passages,  and  enters  tiie  flue  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  kept  constantly  burning  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating 
•  the  mine.  As  this  pipe  is  supposed  to  ascend  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  the  goaf^  that  space  would  be  interposed  between 
the  level  of  the  inflammable  air,  and  the  level  of  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  passages ;  and  as  the  fall  of  the  roof  could 
not  at  one  time  alter  the  level  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  such 
an  event  could  not,  while  the  ventilating  pipe  was  in  eflectual 
action,  occasion  the  escape  of  any  foul  air  into  the  passages. 
Mr.  Faraday  illustrated  the  remedy  by  means  of  a  bent  pipe 
leading  from  an  inverted  receiver  filled  with  coal  gas  and  termi- 
nating in  the  chimney.  Vhe  gas  was  speedily  removed,  and 
from  this,  as  well  as  other  well-conducted  and  satisfactory  expe- 
riments, no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  probable  efficacy  of  the 
plan.. 


BBVIEWa. 

A  Treatise  on  Poisons,  in,  relation  to  MedicalJurisprudence^ 
Physiology^  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Robert  Chris- 
TisoN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  jFowrM  erfi/io«,  .pp.986.  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Chrtstison's  was  the  first  original  and  systematic  work, 
published  in  this  country,  on  Toxicology ;  and  it  has  held,  and 
Btill  holds,  the  highest  position  among  the  books  which  have 
appeared  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  digest  of  all  the 
fislcts  that  have  been  established  with  reference  to  the. science  of 
which  it  treats ;  and  in  this  respect  is  probably  not  less  complete 
than  the  Treatise  on  Poisons  of  the  celebrated  Orfila.  The 
present  edition,  which  has  been  much  called  for,  as  the  work  has 
been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  contains  a  great  deal  of  new  mat- 
ter ;  indeed,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that,  during  a  period , 
of  eight  years,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  edi- 
tion was  published,  many  new  processes  for  the  detection  of 
poisons,  and  new  facts  connected  with  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
poisoning,  must  have  been  discovered,  that  would  require  to  be 
included  in  a  work  professedly  so  comprehensive  as  this.    Ac- 
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cordingly  we  find  that  the  section  devoted  to  arsenic  has  been 
considerably  extended  ;  that  many  additions  have  been  made  to 
those  on  sulphuric! acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  lead,  and  opium; 
and  that  a  notice  of  the  action,  and  means  of  detection  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  has  been  introduced.  These  and  other  additions 
have  increased  the  size  of  the  volume  more  than  a  hundred  pages. 
But  the  author  says,  *'  He  trusts  it  may  be  allowed  him  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  finding,  that  the  rapid  progress  made  by  toxi- 
cological  science  during  the  last  eight  years,  while  it  has  been 
productive  of  many  important  additions  to  our  knowledge,  has, 
nevertheless,  not  rendered  any  important  alterations  necessary 
either  in  the  general  principles  formerly  laid  down  in  this  work» 
or  in  what  had  been  there  stated  as  well  ascertained  general 
facts." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description 
of  a  work  so  well-known  and  justly  appreciated  as  this  is.  It 
has  formed  the  model  as  to  arrangement,  and,  no  doubt, 
furnished  much  of  the  matter  of  some  of  the  smaller  treatises 
which  have  been  published  on  toxicology.  Some  of  these  we 
have  recently  noticed  as  useful  text-books  for  the  student,  and 
manuals  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  medical  practitioner  ;  but 
without  intending  to  depreciate  these  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  designed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  Dr.  Christi- 
son's  Treatise  is  the  only  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  our 
language,  and  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to  study 
Toxicology  in  all  its  details.  The  numerous  foot-notes,  refer- 
ring to  authorities  and  original  papers  from  whence  much  of  the 
information  has  been  derived,  greatly  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  both  of  study  and  of  reference. 

Modern  Cookery,  in  all  its  Branches^  reduced  to  a  Si/stem  of 
easy  Practice,  for  the  use  of  Private  Families^  in  a  Series 
of  practical  Receipts,  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and 
are  given  with  the  most  minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood-cuts.  Small  8vo.,  pp.  683. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  science  of  cookery,  like  other  sciences,  advances  with  the 
times,  and  Dr.  Kitchener's  book  having  held  the  first  place  for 
many  years,  is  succeeded  by  the  one  now  before  us,  which  com- 
prises a  variety  of  modern  improvements  and  inventions,  French 
as  well  as  English.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  work,  but  we  cannot  do  otherwise  tha^n  recommend  it 
in  general  terms,  as  a  complete  treatise  on  a  science,  which,  if 
not  allied  to  Pharmacy,  is  unquestionably,  a  valuable  auxiliary. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  B. — ^None  of  the  "barks  sent  are  referable  to  grey  or  nher  cinchona. 
No.  2  resembles  cuaco  cinchona,  £.  B.  is  correct  as  to  the  typographical 
enmr  at  p.  i383  of  the  work  named.  With  regard  to  the  senna  leaflets,  ofur 
Gorroiponde&t  ouj^t  to  know  that  much  confusion  and  discrepancy  exists 
with  respect  to  the  plants  &om  which  the  commercial  leaflets  are  derived.  la 
the  paper  referred  to,  we  followed  the  names  used  by  Nees  yon  Esenbech. 
All  the  roecimens  sent  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  the  pirodnce  of  the  same 
species.  Botanists  cannot  settle  this  point  by  reference  to  picked  leaflets.  No.  1 
leaflets  resemble  casna  actUifolia  of  Delile,  and  are  closely  related  in  form 
to  the  C.  dongata  of  Lemaire-Lisancourt,  if  indeed  they  be  not  identicaL 
No  2.  may  be  C  atkiopica.  No.  3.  probably  the  same.  No.  4.  Some  of 
the  leaflets  resemble  those  of  Hayne's  Cassia  obovata,  others  belong  to  No.  3. 
QOestions  of  this  kind  should  be  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  Corres- 
pondent. 

Mc  Clivt. — ^We  cannot  tell  how  soon  the  next  editiim  of  the  Pharma* 
copoeia  will  be  published  by  the  College*  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  it 
within  twelve  months. 

Lactic  acid  has  been  proposed  by  Magendie  as  a  remedy  in  some  caaesof 
dyspepsia.    From  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  taken  during  the  day. 

M.  P.  S.-— Several  editions  of  PiiiUips*s  Tran^Hon  of  the  Pharmacopcew 
of  1836  have  been  published.  We  believe  no  material  alteration  has  recently 
been  made.    There  is  no  fixed  period  for  the  publication  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  ^ 

•*  Cbnsok." — See  the  above.  We  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  Tayhr*8 
■translation  of  the  Pharmacopeia :  we  recommend  Phillips's. 

**  Amateur  **  and  N.  M.  are  informed  that  the  erratum  which  they  notice 
in  page  183  of  Jfr.  Fo»nes*s  Mantttd  t^  Chemistry,  arose  from  the  transposition 
of  the  wood-cut  by  the  printer.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Fownes,  eac<> 
cepting  in  a  few  copies  which  had  been  issued  before  it  was  observed. 

"  Electbon  "  mentions  the  fact  that  when  brown  paper  is  warmed  and 
rubbed  with  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  or  a  handkerchief,  it  becomes  electric,  and 
many  sparks  may  be  taken  from  it. 

**  An  AflBOOTATJB  "  inquires  (L)  whether  sp.  vin^reot.  is  more  injurious 
than  gin  and  water  when  diluted  to  the  same  strength.  [Probably  not,  but 
we  cannot  recommend  either  mixture  as  a  beverage.] — (2.)  The  purity  of 
spirit  of  wine,  in  regard  to  the  oil  of  com  spirit,  may  be  tested  by  the  action 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  which,  when  added  to  the  spirit,  colours  it  red,  if  the  oil  be 
present ;  or  by  nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of  which  added  to  the  spirit,  and  the 
mixture  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  produces  a  similar  appearance. 
— (8.)  Mr.  Warington's  paper.  On  the  Adulteration  of  Tea,  pages  34  and  87 
of  this  vK^ume,  contains  the  information  respecting  the  mode  of  detection.* — 
(4.)  Pomefftf  Oumical  Analysis* 

••Amicus,  MJ*.a.*'— We  have  given  several  formulae  for  show-colours: 
vol.  ill.,  pages  94, 143,  192,  vol  iv.,  page  340.  We  intend  to  give  another 
article  on  the  subject  when  we  have  time  to  complete  the  needful  ex- 
perisieiitB. 

.  *•  Ah  Associate.*'— See  the  above.    Some  of  the  colours  alluded  to  are 
not  likely  to  freeze,  unless  at  a  yery  low  temperature. 
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A.  T.  Q.  ifiAea  to  know  wliat  oompomtion  isiised  for  cotenngp  the  patbnt 
tXATUERi  and  idso  the  best  elastic  waterproof  vamish  (not  caoutc^uc)  for 

OASBA08. 

T.  L.  desires  a  formula  for  a  Strong  Black  Dts  for  straw-plait. 

P.  B. — (I.)  Decoctum  Cinchonse  deposits  a  sediment  on  cooling  which 
should  not  be  separated. — (2.)  We  answered  the  question  respecting  the  lb. 
in  our  last  number,  p.  339.— (3  )  When  tinctura  iodinii  is  ordered,  we  think 
the  simple  tincture,  according  to  Magendie*s  formula,  should  be  used. — 
(4.)  Decoction  of  aloes  should  be  pour»i  clear  from  the  sediment. — (5.)  We 
are  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

Z. — Blarneys  Veterinary  Art,  and  Morton*s  Veterinary  Phcarmacy. 

Ifo.  Edwards* — ^The  magnetic  rings  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Cox,  128, 
Holborn  Hill.    We  can  give  no  opinioa  of  their  efficacy. 

•*  Omega.**— (1.)  The  mode  of  preparing  vin.  ferri  with  tartrate  of  iron,  as 
recommended  by  M.  Soubeiran.  is  giyen  vol.  iii.,  p.  544. — (2.)  Emuisio 
amygd.  amarse  may  be  made  like  mistura  amygdalae,  substituttng  bitter  for 
sweet  almonds. 

**  A  Lbarker." — Lindky's  Elemenir  of  Boiany,  and  also  his  IntrodueUon. 

"  Perseverando."— See  tiie  above.    Fownes*8  Manual  of  Chemistry* 

.  Mr-  Hadfieu>  wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  the  sediment  in  tincture  of 
vanilla,  which  he  observes  to  occur  in  cold  weather. 

**  Pharhacden." — (1.)  In  preparing  a  prescription  in  which  quinine  is 

ordered  with  compound  infusion  of  roses,  it  would  be  improper  to  add  more 

of  the  acid  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  quinine. — (2.)  In  the  following 

prescription  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  should  it  be  separated  by  filtering  ? 

R  Potas.  carb.  5ij* 

Add.  tart.  q.  s.  ad  saturatioiiera. 

Syrup  Croci  Jse- 

Yin.  Antim.  5u> 

Aq.  cinnam.  ad  ^vj.    Misce. 

[If  excess  of  the  acid  were  added,  bitartcate  of  potash  would  be  thrown  down, 
otherwise  the  precipitate,  if  any  occurred,  mig^t  be  ascribed  to  impurities  in 
the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  ought  to  be  separated.  Carbonate  of  potash  of 
the  present  Pharmacopoeia  is  the  subcarbonate  of  the  former  one.] 

A.  P.  B — ^We  have  never  seen  either  the  seeds  or  cormi  (erroneously 
called  bulbs)  of  colchicum,  used  in  the  form  of  infusian;  and  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  formula  for  such  a  preparation.  The  dose  would  of  course 
depend  on  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  employed.  If  our  Correspondent 
made  an  infusion  containing  the  same  proportions  of  seeds  or  cormi  to  those 
of  the  officinal  vannn,  tinctura,  or  acetian,  the  dose  would  be  the  same.  If 
less  of  the  active  ingredient  be  employed,  the  dose  must  be  increased  pro- 
portionately.   We  are  unacquainted  with  Bouchers  Bheumatic  Mixture, 

**  A  Member.'* — Sod®  potassio-tart.  ought  not  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  in  a  brown  paper  parceL  /  When  it  has  become  discoloured  by  this 
means,  it  would  require  soluticm  and  recrystaUizatioB  to  restore  it  to  its  rormer 
purity. — (2.)  We  think  syrup  with  crumb  of  bread  would  be  a  good  ezcipient 
for  making  iodide  of  iron  into  pills. 

Mr.  Thompson, — (I.)  Apprentices  subscribing  to  the  P&arkacboticAI. 
Society  receive  the  Journal  gratis.— (2.)  Almono  Fastb  :  R  Amygd.  dale, 
et  am»r.  ia  ig«-^Cetacei  5ij— Ol.  amygd.  Jsa-^Saponis  (Windsor)  %»^ 
Aquse  Rosae.  ^—vel  q.  s. — Otto  Rosas — ^Ess.  Bergam.  ai  gutt  xij.  Misce  «e9. 
artem.    Honey  is  sometimes  added,  and  also  camphor. 
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G.  N* — Iberia  amara,  or  bitter  cancfy*tuft,  is  an  indigenous  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  CrucifertB.  Seeds  acrid,  bitter,  and  purgative.  Herb 
esteemed  antiscorbutic,  like  common  cresses.  The  plant  has  been  employed 
as  a  lithontriptic,  and  as  a  remedy  for  sciatica. 

"  QuERCUS." — See  vol.  iii.,  p.  352. 

H.  B.  M. — We  are  obliged  by  the  receipt  of  the  suggestions. 

"  ^scuLAFins"  should  inquire  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

A.  P.  S.  states  that  the  liquid  cochineal,  made  by  the  formula  given  in  this 
Journal,  does  not  keep,  and  inquires  -whether  spirit  should  be  added  ?  [We 
have  not  tried  the  addition  of  spirit,  but  presume  it  would  have  the  desired 
effect] 

'*  A  Subscribes,  Leamington"  (post  mark  Coventry). — Manufacturers  do 
not  all  adopt  the  same  process  for  making  chloric  ether,  -which  accounts  for 
the  difference  observed  in  it.  and  also  for  the  difference  in  the  price.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  screw  down  a  manufacturer  in  the  price,  as  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the 
strength  to  suit  the  customer. 

T.  N.  S.  (Reading). — Mr.  Drayton  informs  us,  that  he  has  sold  his  patent 
for  silvering  glass  ;  but  the  arrangements  for  bringing  it  into  operation  are 
not  quite  complete.  He  is  now  in  Paris,  completing  arrangements  for  the 
introduction  of  the  process  into  France. 

O.  A.  We  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Milliner's  Red  Cough  Drops  are  com- 
posed of. 

"  A  Querent." — Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum,  JE.  P. :  R  Sulphate  of 
Iron  ^^iv— Carbonate  of  Soda  ^ — Pure  Sugar  Jij—Water  Oiv.  Dissolve 
the  two  first,  each  in  Oij  of  the  water,  add  the  solutions,  and  mix  them ; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cloth  filter,  and  immediately  wa^h  it  with  cold 
water,  squeeze  out  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  and  without  delay 
triturate  the  pulp  which  remain^  with  the  sugar  previously  in  fine  powder. 
Dry  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  120**. 

For  Liquor  Ferri  Oxysulphatis  or  Persu^katis,  see  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  page  598. 

■  **  A  Subscriber.*' — ^Vegetable  oils  are  deprived  of  colour  by  the  action  of 
solar  light,  by  animal  charcoal,  and  by  other  methods.  Strong  acids  are 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

J.  G.— (1.)  The  occurrence  of  a  white  precipitate  when  oil  of  vitriol  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  of  a  black  precipitate  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
passed  through  the  diluted  acid,  indicate  the  presence  of  lead.  Arsenic  may 
be  detected  by  Marsh's  or  Reinsch's  process,  and  nitrous  acid  by  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  as  described  by  our  Correspondent. 
Any  salt  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  specific  gravity,  as  for  in- 
stance sulphate  of  potash,  may  be  detected  by  evaporation  to  dryness.—- 
(2.)  Litmus  or  turmeric  paper. 

"  A  Member." — ^Anonymous  letters  cannot  be  officially  noticed  or  received 
by  the  Council. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bioomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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VOL.  IV.— No.  IX,— MARCH  Ist,  1845. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
in  any  profession  or  hnsiness  is  attainable  by.  the  concentration  of 
individual  talent  and  industry  in  each  of  the  several  departments 
which  it  comprises.  This  kind  of  classification  did  not  exist  in 
the  medical  profession  until  the  advancement  of  knowledge  had 
so  much  extended  the  field  of  its  usefulness,  that  it  became  im** 
possible  for  any  individual  to  arrive  at  proficiency  in  every  depart- 
ment, fiut  the  division  of  labour  thus  introduced  was  not  calctdated 
of  necessity  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  profession  as  a  whole :  it  is 
still  one  profession,  and  while  each  class  comprised  in  it  has  special 
functions  to  perform,  there  is  .  a  general  qualification  and  com- 
munity of  interest  in  which  all  who  are  within  the  pale  must  par- 
ticipate. All  are  equally  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  its  several  branches,  and  in  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
the  entire  body. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  harmony  of  the  profession  has 
been  disturbed  by  party  contentions,  and  that  a  rivalry  between 
the  several  classes  has  existed ;  but  this  should  be  attributed  not 
so  much  to  the  division  of  labour,  as  to  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  this  principle  has  been  carried  out.  For  the  public  benefit, 
laws  were  introduced  to  regulate  the  standard  of  education  among 
medical  men,  and  to  restrain  unqualified  persons  £rom  doing  mis- 
chief, and  the  profession  having  divided  itself  into  three  distinct 
classes,  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  (or  Pharmaceu- 
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tists),  ihcMie  several  bodies  were  invested  wiih  a  certain  control 
over  their  respective  members,  and  also  with  means  of  defence 
against  ignorant  pretenders  to  medical  skill. 

But  the  Apothecaries  having  become  general  practitioners,  the 
division  of  labour  in  their  case  no  longer  exists ;  and  the  Chemists 
who  have  succeeded  them  as  representatives  of  Pharmacy,  are 
not  yet  legally  installed  into  their  proper  position,  although  they 
are  recognised  by  Royal  Charter  and  public  opinion.  There  are 
tftill,  as  there  have  been  for  many  years^  three  divisions  in  the  me- 
dical profession ;  aad  the  fact  that  Pharmacy  has  changed  hands  ' 
does  not  alter  its  position  in  reference  to  the  other  branches. 
Medical  legislation'  oaanot  be  <tomplete  unless  it  includes  Phar- 
macy, and- sooner  or  later  the  three  estates^must  be  placed  on  a 
similar  footing. 

We  preswne  that,  this  department  was  omitted  by  Sir  James 
Gfftham  in  hit  Medical  Bill,  in  order  to  cut  off  one  source  of  op*' 
position^  aad  thus  to  diminidi  the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  measure 
which,  even  in  its  present  state,  is  suffioientiy  con^licated.  In 
Sosty  we  haveheaid  it  remarked  by  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in^  Medical  Befonn,  that  whenever  any  bill  is-  introduoed  which 
B&fSiM  tiie  Chemist^,-  a/  violent*,  opposition*  is  inevitable^  This- 
being  tiie  prevnling  impresston,  founded  t^Km  pmfe  experience,  it 
WW  probably  tiie  most  judidious  course  to  divide  tiie  question,  into 
two  parts^  a(nd  settie  the  affairs  of  the  other  hnmches  of  the  pro- 
fbsnon  m  tiie^  first  instance. 

But  we  contend  that  the  case  is  very  much,  altered  within  tho^ 
laat  five  years,  and  we  attribute  the  opposition  of  the  Chemisti^  in 
former  in8tMsioes,no<r  to  a  dispo»tion  on  tiieir  part  to  reristlegis**- 
lation^  but  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  nature  o£  the;laws:>  which 
were  pnqiosed  for- their  controL 

ThrChemiste,  like  many  other  men>  cau>  be  more  easily  led; 
Hama  driven.:  and  while  tiiey  naturally  assert  iileii?  rig^l^  and 
ckdm  independence  Bnnn  extianeous  si^eotioa,  dieyam  not^so 
Uindto  ^hmr  own  intbrest,  oi?  so' indifferent- to  thdvcsedit  and 
chwatttOB;'  as  to  be  avonse  to  legii^tion  idtog^ethec;    On  the  ooah^ 
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thixy,  itrln»  ftv  numy  yenm  b^eti  a  9bxsner  of  oomplaurt  anioBg' 
tHem,  a»'ifd  bfti«  firequendy  Ksd'  oeinriaii  toobeen^,  tibbt-  liley 
Imve"  not  held*  tHat  position,  b»  atn-  educated  body  and'  an  integnJ; 
part  of  the*  proftsifton,  wMcK  lihey  ought  to  oooupy,  and  wfaioh* 
cm  only  be-seeured  totliem  by  Act  of  Piailiament 

At  ih&  tiine  liiat  Hbwe  Bills  to  wMch  the  Chemists  olijected- 
ime  Bronght  into  the  house,  no  incorporation  of  their  body  ex-- 
isted,  nor  was  there  even  an  Association  to  which  appHcatibn  couM 
Be  made'  for  ^e-  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  sentiments,  or  ob'- 
taining  their  co-operation.  Consequently  the  Society  of  Apodie«< 
caiies  was  selM;^  as  the  body  which  should  preside  over  Phar- 
macy, and'  regtdieite  die  examination  and  other  affairs  of  the 
Chemists;  The .Chemistsfblt  they  -wexe  entitled  to  be  consideiied' 
d  distinotr  branch  of  the  profession ;  and  that  they  might  fbirly 
chum  the  same  kind  of  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  over  their 
own  body  as  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  exensise  in*  dieir  re*^ 
spective  departments.  But  bmng  aware- tltait?  they  were  not  in  a^ 
posidon  to  support  this  claim  fbrwaut  of  recognition  as  a  body 
corporate  and' polidc,  they  united^  and  establii^ed  an  Asseciatibn 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reform  of 
dieir  department  in  a  manner  creditafole  imd  satis&ctory  to  them- 
selves. 

During  more  than  four  years  Aey  have  been  steadfeurt  in  their 
exertions  to  intax>duoe  a  proper  system  of  Pharmaceutical  education 
and  examination,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  harmony  which 
has  prevailed  among  diem  during  their  labours,  there  is  no  reason 
to  anticipate  any  opposition  from  them  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
confirming  and  legaiizing  the  inform  in  which  dley  have  made 
considerable  pmgreaB*, 

The  difficulty  of  legisladng.  for-  die  medical  profesenon  consists 
chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  divisions,  and  die  place 
to  be  assignedi  to  eadi,  and  diis  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  pre- 
vailing error  of  expecting  too  much  from  l^^kidon^  It  is  widiin 
the  province  of  the  law  to  take  cogniaanoe  of  die  educadon  and 

examination  of  the  members  of  each  section  or  di^BPt&ient^  but 
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ihe  law  caimot  exercise  an  absolute  control  o^er  ihe  public  so  a» 
to  enforce  a  strict  compliance  with  this  division  of  labour.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  fact,  that  a 
majority  of  the  profession  consists  of  general  practitioners.  The 
separation  of  Pharmacy  from  the  practice  of  medicine  is  desirable, 
but  cannot  be  universally  enforced,  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
endeavours  which  may  be  made  to  keep  the  three  departments 
distinct,  this  can  only  be  done  to  a  certain  extent,  subject  to  the 
prejudices  and  wants  of  the  public,  and  the  circumstances  of 
particular  cases. 

In  each  department — Medicine^  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy — there 
should  be  a  minor  and  a  major  quali6cation.  The  possession  of 
the  minor  qualification  in  each  should  entitle  a  person  to  a  licence 
to  practise  as  a  general  practitioner,  while  the  door  should  be  open 
to  him  to  obtain  the  major  qualification  or  highest  rank  in  any 
department  which  he  may  prefer.  At  the  same  time^  any  prac- 
titioner  should  have  the  option  of  coming  before  the  public  in  the 
highest  rank  in  any  one  of  the  three  capacities,  without  becoming 
in  the  first  instance  a  general  practitioner.  The  highest  rank  in  the 
three  departments  should  be  equal.  Thus  the  Chemist  could  attain 
as  exalted  a  position  in  his  own  sphere  as  the  Chemists  of  the  first 
class  enjoy  in  Germany  and  France,  and  in  proportion  as  his 
prospect  of  distinction  as  a  Chemist  increased,  the  temptation  to 
act  as  an  irregular  Medical  Practitioner  would  diminish. 

All  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  transition  of  practitioners  from 
one  sphere  to  another,  should  be  removed,  as  such  obstacles 
furnish  a  pretext  for  irregular  practice.  At  present,  Chemists  who 
wish  to  become  general  practitioners,  are  prohibited  from  com- 
ing up  for  examination  on  account  of  a  technical  objection  relating 
to  their  apprenticeship.  Pharmacy  being  the  groundwork  of 
education  in  all  departments,  those  who  have  attained  a  qualifica- 
tion in  that  branch,  ought  to  be  able,  at  their  option,  either  to 
rise  higher  in  the  same,  or  diverge  in  another  direction — an  ex- 
amination, accordmg  to  the  sphere  or  rank  adopted,  being  com- 
pulsory in  all  cases. 
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By  this  arrangement  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  would 
be  carried  out  to  as  great  an  extent  as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  the  general  practitioners,  instead  of  becoming  a  distinct  body, 
severed  from  and  at  variance  with  the  three  classes  of  which  the 
profession  consists,  would  imite  the  whole  and  participate  in  the 
functions  of  each.  Those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  position 
might  rise  in  whichever  direction  they  felt  disposed,  ability  and 
merit  being  the  only  passports  to  the  highest  rank.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  person  would  be  disposed  to  kick  down  the  ladder  on 
which  he  himself  was  rising,  or  to  undermine  that  on  which  others 
might  rise  without  interfering  with  his  interest.  Consequently^ 
All  parties  would  be  interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity  and 
dignity  of  the  three  estates  or  divisions,  and  the  followers  of  each 
would  feel  themselves  identified  with  the  particular  brandi  which 
they  had  chosen,  and  in  which  they  might  individually  look  for* 
ward  to  distinction. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  may  call  in  question 
the  propriety  of  our  adverting  to  the  arrangements  respectmg 
Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
-our  views  with  regard  to  the  claims  and  position  of  our  own 
T)ody,  without  taking  a  cursory  survey  of  the  whole  profession. 
In  so  doing,  we  are  only  returning  the  compHment  which  has 
been  paid  to  the  Chemists  by  medical  men  who  have  taken  up  the 
subject  of  Medical  Reform,  and  who  have  not  considered  it  out  of 
iheir  province  to  include  Pharmacy  in  their  programme. 

In  regard  to  division  of  labour,  we  imagine  that  Sir  James 
Graham's  Bill,  with  a  similar  measure  to  regulate  Pharmacy,  would 
place  the  profession  in  a  position  resembling  to  that  which  we  have 
described.  It  may  be  desirable  to  impose  rather  more  stringent 
restrictions  on  unqualified  persons,  and  probably  to  make  other 
modifications  in  the  Bill,  which  was  purposely  submitted  to  the 
Profession  for  consideration,  and  should  be  considered  dispassion- 
ately and  without  prejudice,  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  before  the  public 
in  its  amended  form. 
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ABSXBACT  OOF  A  I4ECTURE  ON  THE 
DEXERMlNAtlON  Of  ISPECIEIC  GRAVITIES, 

AMPXHE 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  APJPUCATION  OF  HYDROMETERS. 

Ddivered  at  17,  Bloomshury  Square^  January^,  ia45, 

BY  MR.  THEOPHILUS  HEDWOOD, 
Lecturer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmacbutical  Socibtt  of  Great  Britain. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  consists 
in  eatimatiog  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  it,  as  compared 
with. an  equal  volume  of  some  other  body.  The  bodies  usually 
taken  as  the  standards  of  comparison,  are,  jpure  water  for  solids 
and  liquids,  and  atmospheric  air  for  gases. 

In  its  practical  application  for  estimating  the  strength  or  purity 
.of  Bubst^^ncesy  this  process  is  seldom  or  never  resorted  to,  by 
the  Pharmaceutist,  with  reference  to  gases ;  and  this  branch  of 
the  subject  will  therefore  be  omitted  in  the  present  lecture. 

1.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  substance,  insoluble  in  water ^ 
is  determined  by  first  weighing  it  in  the  usual  manner,  with  an 
accurate  balance,  suspended  in  the  air,  then  attaching  a  horse-hair 
or  fine  silken  thread  to  it,  immersing  it  in  water,  and  ascertaining 
the  force  with  which  it  tends  either  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  or  to  Boat 
(to  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  By  this  means  we  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion which  the  weight  in  air  of  the  body  to  be  estimated  bears  to 
that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  process  is  founded  upon 
the  well-known  facts,  that  a  solid  body,  such  as  a  globe  of  glass, 
that  is  impervious  to  water,  on  being  immersed  in  that  liquid,  dis- 
places a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  body  so  immersed ; 
and  that  the  surrounding  liquid  exercises  a  pressure  upwards, 
upon  such  body,  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water 
displaced. 

Thus,  a  piece  of  lead  is  found  to  weigh  398  grains  in.^^ir :  wbea 
immersed  in  water,  its  weight  is  362.4  gcains,  and  the  difference 
between  these  two  weights,  namely,  35.6  grains,  is  the  weight  of 
the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  lead,  or  of  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  the  lead.  The  volume  of  water  being 
taken  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  is  found  by  the 
following  rule  of  three  sum : 
Z5S   :    J    :  :   398    :    11.176,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lead. 
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*€.  <ft  tAtDgpOre  «pecffic  gravifcy  of  a  goHd  m$bsianc€  'UgiHer 
Man  tMTler, '«onie  modification -of  Uie  process  is  required,  hitt^wt 
aave,  imeertlieless,  the  same  prelimmarj  pointsio  deCennine :  .fifst, 
tbeiipei^ht  of 'the  substance  in  atr;  and  secondly,  the  weight  of 
an  eqnal  volume  of  water.  This  ^nay  be  ill«s^ted  ^y  tsdciaf 
tile  epecific  gravity  of  a  piece  <€f  ^waz.  The  weight  of  the  wax 
iuTahr  is  105^  grains.  On  immersing  the  wax  in  Water,  two 
pressures  >are  exerted-— apressure  downwards,  equal  to  the  gravity 
or  ^weight  of  the  wax,  and  a  pressure  upwards,  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  vol«me  of  water  displaced  by  the  wax  ;  but  the 
specific  'gravity  of  water  being^reater  than  that  of  wax,  ^the 
upward  pressure  preponderates,' and  the  wax  rises  to  the  sur(aoe. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  waix, 
weighs 'as  much  «s  -the  wax,  and  something  more.  We  mMt 
ascertain  how  much  more,  •and  this  is  done  in  the  folbiniu; 
manner :  some  body  heavier  than  water,  ^and  the  weight  of  *wbidb 
in -water  is  known,  is  attached  to  the  wax,  and  the  two  bodies 
are  weighed  in  water  together.  A 'piece  of  lead  mi^  be»ustti 
for  this  purpose.  The  lead  alone  weighs  378  grains  in  water; 
with  the  wax  attached  to  it,  the  weight  in  water  is  372.4  grains, 
making  a  difference  of  5.6  grabs,  and  this  5.6  grains  is  equal  to 
iheexcess  of  the  upward  over  the  downward  pressure  on  the  wax 
when  immersed  in  water.  Thus,  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that 
of  the  wax  weighs  5.6  grains  more  than  the  wax^  or  lt)5«4  +'6i6 
SI  111  grains. 

Then,  111  :  1  ::  105.4  :  0.940,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the -wax. 

3.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  solid  eubstance,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  is  in  ptnoder,  or  in  several 
small  particles.  In  such  cases,  it  is  found  convenient  to  prooeed 
as  in  the  following  method  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
calomel. 

100  grains  of  calomel  are  introduced  into  ti  specific  gravity 
bottle  which  holds  1 000  grains  of  distilled  water ;  the  bottle  is 
now  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  weight  of  the  contents  is  found 
to  be  1083.7  grains;  deducting  the  weight  of  the  calomel  (100 
grains)  from  this,  the  remainder  (983:7  grains)  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  the  bottle,  and  thedifierence  (16.3  grains)  between 
this  and  1000  grains,  the  weight  of  the  whole  contents  of  the 
bottle  when  filled  with  distilled  water,  is  tiie  weight  of  a  voUme 
of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  calomel. 

Then  16.3^:  1  : :  100:  6.03,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  caKHnel. 

4.  In  tMn^  ike  specific  ffraviiy  of  substances  seiluble  in  water , 
other  modifications  of  the  process  are  requiced.  Sometimes  ite 
substance  maybe  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  varnish,  so  as  to 
protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  water.    This  method  answers 
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very  well  for  blue  pill,  which  may  be  brushed  over  with  a  strong 
tincture  of  mastic,  and  then  proceeded  with  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lead.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  Thus,  any  powder  that  is  soluble  in  water, 
must  have  its  specific  gravity  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
reference  to  some  liquid  in  which  it  is  not  soluble.  Spirit  of 
wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  olive  oil,  may  be  used  in  such  cases. 
The  process  may  be  illustrated  by  describing  the  method  of 
taking  the  specific  gravity  of  guano  in  oil  of  turpentine.  In  the 
first  place  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  ascer* 
tained  to  be  0.874.  Then  100  grains  of  guano  are  introduced 
into  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  calomel ;  and 
the  bottle  being  filled  up  with  oil  of  turpentine,  the  weight  of  the 
contents  is  found  to  be  923.7  grains,  from  which  deducting  100 
grains,  the  remainder  (822.7  grains)  will  represent  the  oil  noi 
displaced  by  the  guano,  and  this  deducted  from  874  grains,  the 
quantity  of  oil  the  bottle  is  capable  of  holding,  leaves  61.3  grains 
as  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  oil  of  turpentine  equal  to 
that  of  the  guano.  Now,  874 :  51.3; :  1000 :  58.7,  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  guano. 

Then  58.7  : 1 : :  100  :  l.T,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  guano. 

In  the  foregoing  processes,  the  apparent  weight  of  a  body 
when  weighed  in  air  has  been  assumed  as  its  true  weight.  The 
true  weight  of  a  body,  however,  is  only  obtained  by  weighing  it 
in  vacuo,  and  the  apparent  weight  in  air  is  greater  or  less  than 
this,  by  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  volume  of  the  body  weighed,  and  that  of  the  weight 
employed.    This  correction  is  never  made  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  methods  by  which  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  are 
usually  determined,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: — 

1st.  Those  which  consist  in  filling  any  suitable  vessel  with  the 
liquid  to  be  estimated ;  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  contents, 
and  dividing  this  by  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 

2d.  Those  which  consist  in  displacing  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
by  some  solid  body  floating  in  it,  and  estimating  the  specific 
gravity  according  to  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  substance  im- 
mersed, as  compared  with  its  immersion  in  water. 

In  the  first  case,  the  instruments  employed  are  a  specific 
gravity  bottle  and  an  ordinary  balance. 

In  the  second  case,  the  instruments  used  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  terms  of  hydrometers,  or  ar'tometers.  These, 
however,  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  for  there  are  many 
varieties  of  them,  by  different  names,  according  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  are  respectively  intended,  or  from  some 
peculiarity  in  their  construction. 

5.  The jpecific  gravity  bottle  affords  the  most  accurate  means 
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of  determining  the  comparative  densities  of  liquids.  It  consists 
usually  of  a  globular  bottle  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a  slender 
neck /which  holds  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  a 
certain  fixed  temperatute.  it  is  very  easy  at  any  time  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  one  of  these  bottles  by  a  single  experiment,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  bottle  is  correctly  adjusted  with 
regard  to  distilled  water,  the  indications  afforded  with  any  other 
liquid  will  be  equally  trustworthy.  The  weight,  in  grains,  of  the 
quantity  of  any  liquid  filling  such  bottle,  will  indicate  its  specific 
gravity.  In  the  use  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle  there  are  two 
points  which  require  particular  attention : — The  first  is,  that  the 
bottle  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry  before  introducing  the 
liquid  to  be  tried ;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  liquid,  when  the 
bottle  is  filled  to  the  proper  mark  with  it,  should  be  exactly  at 
the  temperature  at  which  the  original  adjustment  of  the  bottle 
with  distilled  water  was  made.  It  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to 
dry  a  specific  gravity  bottle  quickly,  when  required  to  be  used 
for.  several  successive  operations ;  and  also  to  get  it  perfectly 
clean  when  it  has  been  used  for  oils.  In  such  cases,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  introduce  some  clean  dry  and  warm 
sand,  free  from 'dust,  and  to  shake  this  out ;  repeating  the  process 
until  the  desired  effect  is  completed.  With  regard  to  the  tem« 
perature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  bottle  is  to  be  used,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs 
specific  gravities  to  be  always  taken  at  62^  Fahr.,  and  therefore 
every  English  Pharmaceutist  ought  to  have  his  specific  gravity 
bottles  adjusted  at  this  temperature,  at  which,  also,  he  should  of 
course  use  them.  The  manufacturers  of  these  instruments,  un- 
less they  receive  express  instructions  to  the  contrary,  usually 
adjust  them  at  60°  Fahr. 

Hydrometers,  or  ar'eometers,  are  floating  instruments,  and 
their  application  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  specific 
gravities  of  liquids,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  body  immersed 
in  any  liquid  sustains  a  pressure  from  below  upwards,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  such  body. 

The  use  of  hydrometers  for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids,  has  been  traced  back  to  a  period  about  300  years  before 
Christ ;  an  instrument  of  this  kind  being  described  as  the  inven- 
tion of  Archimedes,  the  Sicilian  mathematician.  It  subsequently 
fell  into  disuse,  but  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  Basil 
Valentine. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hydrometers,  which  may  be  taken  as 
types  for  all  the  different  varieties  in  regard  to  construction  : 

1st.  Those  which  are  always  immersed  into  the  liquids  to  be 
tried,  to  the  same  depth,  and  to  which  weights  are  added  to 
adjust  the  instrument  to  the  density  of  any  particular  liquid.    Of 
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tiH8  -dflMriptian  -we  V9ib9mAtmi\  Wichdbon's,  And  iGhijIoii  de 
Monwau'jB  bydronwlen.  These  inatrumeBls  kdioate  theweig^ 
af  a  gt«eo  volume  of  any  Jiqatd* 

2cL  Tfaoce  vihich  afealwa^  used  with  ibe  jnone  waiglit,  but 
wluch  -aink  into  the  liquids  to  hB  imeA,  to  difefent  deplhit 
accordiagto  the  dena^es  of  the  Uqnidi.  These  uaaally  ihasie 
graduated  aeal«i  aUached  to  their  steais.  Of  this  descriptkm 
ave  the  common  glass  hydrometexs  faaerally,  indudii^  those^of 
Saiu»e»  Cavtier,  Gay  iJiissaCy  Twaddle,  Zancftti,  .&c.,  and  the 
specific  gravity  beads.  These  inatnimeiiits  indicate  the.vohme 
of  a  given  ^weight  of  any  liquid. 

8ikes*8  stod  Dieas'«  hydrometens  combiiie  some  <of  the  -pciip- 
oiples  of  bolh  types,  having  mtmsMe  weights  ami  ^mduated 
scales. 

flydroipetersimay  also  be  divided  into  two  ctaases^aisfollowB;: 

Fir9ty  Those  Jbaving  a  general  application  f6rdetertniftiftg4« 
qomparative  dtaisitias  of  any  Jiqulds. 

tSe/mid,  Those  intended  lor  special  application,  as  for  estima* 
lii^  the  comparative  strengths  of  spirite,  or  jthe  comparative 
densities  of  syrups,  oils,  &c. 

'Eahtenbeit's,  Kidiolson's,  Guyton  de  Morgan's,  and  the 
common  j:la8s  hydfometem,  including  Baume's,  GartierVif 
Twaddlers,  Zanetti's,  and  the  specific  gravity  beads,  belong  lo 
the  first  class. 

Gay  Lussac's,  Sikes^s,  and  Dicas's  hydrometers,  the  saoeha- 
i:ometer,  urinometer,  elaeometsr,  and  galactometer,  belong  to 
the  second  class. 

6.  FahrerUmts.iB^dnomeier  consists  of  .two  glass.bulbs  blown 
on  a  tube,  like  a  common  hydrometer, /fixceptiog  that  the  upper 
bulb  is  larger,  and  the  stem  is  terminated  at  the  top  in  the  form  of 
a;cup  or  funnel.  The  .lower  bulb  isJoaded  with  mexc»ry.,  hut  not 
so  as  to  cause  the  entire  immersion  of  the  instrument,  ^when  :put 
into  water,  withoutihe  addition  of  weights  to  the  cup  at  the  top 
of  the  stem.  There  is  (a  mark  about  the  middle  of  the.^tem, 
which  is  the  point  at  .wbioh  the  hydrometer  is  made  to  (float,  by 
putting  the  requisite  weights  {into  the  cup. 

7.  Nioholson*s  Mydrameim'  iss  a  modification  of  Fabrenhaitis. 
It  is  made  of  brass,  jind  consisls  of  a  bollow  globe,  ito  wbioh  <a 
very  slender  stem>  raurmounted  by  a  cup,  is  Attached^  onrtfae 
opposite  side  of  ^e  globe  there  :is  another  cup,  fixed  in  a  ikii^ 
of  stirrup  and  loaded,  so  that  this  shall  always  be  the  lowest 
point:of  the.  instrument  when  inunemed  in  any  liquid.  The  form 
of  this  instntmentthereforedtfRaKsfrom  ihat  of  fahsenheitisiin 
Ihe  (lower  JMilb  of  the  taller  rbeing  rej^ced  by  ithe  loaded  nup. 
There  IS  a  mark  .t>n  the  ^temindiiAtii^.^  point  iit»whicb>lhe 
hydrometer  is  to:be<made  to  ^flsait  byrtbe  pcaper  jd^usftmao  id 
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Jb»  m»\ghUL  Xbe  weight  q(  the  litackd  ^imtmiiieiit,  w)i«fi  «imk 
to  the  pcofwr  ipoiatj^riBdhe  weight  of  the  vtoLimie  of  liquid  ii^ 
.pkofid  .by  it  It  (giveft,  therefone,  the  ^relative  weights  'Of  e^itsil 
oroliHiies  of  the  liquids  into  which  itrisJaUodnoed.  This  uMtm^ 
ment  is  also  sometimes  jcaUed  the  QmnimakBr,,:  it  .is  usitd^y 
jpnade  tOidisplaoe  3000  m  40jOO.gcaiiw  of  ^walfti;>  and  .is  .sensible 
io  the  tenth  of  a^grain  ia  .this  quantity^ 

jTbis  }Dslriune»t  is  Applicable,  also,  for  taking  the  specific 
gtavities  of  ^solid  substances.  :6y  ,pkoing  the  ;Solid  body  kk  «lhe 
.c«p  at  .the  top  of  the  stem,  and  then  ladjusting  the  .additional 
iweights  required  to  sink  the  hydrometer,  the  weight  of  such  solid 
body  in  air  is  aacertained  ;  then,  by  placing  t^B  solid  body  in 
the  lower  cup,  immersed  in  the  water,  and  again  a^usting  the 
.weights  as  before,  the  weight  of  the  body  in  w^ter  is  .ascertained; 
and  from  these  the  specific  gravity  is  calculated,  i^s  in  .the  other 
cases  described. 

BaumS's  Hydrometers  jsne  used,  extensively  in  this  country  es 
well  as  in  .France,  and  aie  .applicable  for  all  kinds  of  liquids. 
There  ace  two  distinct  instcuments,  one  for  liquids  lighter  thftn 
water,  and  the  other  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  The  latter 
is,  for  distinction,  called  -the  Acidometer  or  Saccharameter 
{pese-acide  or  pise-sirop) ;  the  former,  the  Spirit  Hydrometer 
{pese-esprit). 

S.  BaumS*s  Acidometer  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  common  hy- 
drometers. It  consists  of  a  glass  tube  termin^ited  at  the  lower 
end  by  two  bulbs,  the  lowest  bulb  being  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  intended  to  contain  the  ballast  with  which  the  instru- 
jnent  is  loaded.  The  scale  is  marked  on  a  slip  of  paper,  or 
of  ivory,  fixed  in  the  tube,  and  is  adjusted  in  the  following  man- 
juer:— The  top  of  the  tube  being  open,  the  slip  of  paper  on 
which  the  scale  is  to  be  marked  is  put  into  the  stem,  and  the  in- 
strument is  then  immersed  in  pure  distilled  water ;  quicksilver  is 
now  dropped  into  the  lower  ball  until  the  instrument  sinks  so 
low  in  the  water  that  only  the  top  of  the  stem  remains  above  the 
surface,  and  a  mark  is  made  on  the  glass  denoting  exactly  the 
point  to  which  it  sinks.  The  instrument  is  now  taken  out  of  the 
pure  water,  and  put  into  a  solution  of  fifteen  parts  of  common 
salt  in  eighty-five  parts  of  distilled  water,  this  solution  being  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  water  in  which  the  instrument  was 
previously  immersed.  The  point  to  which  it  sinks  in  this  solution 
is  to  be  marked  on  the  stem  as  before,  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  madcs  being  taken  witli  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  slip  of  paper,  the  first  is  made  the  zero  or  0,  and 
the  other  the  15th  degree  of  the  scale.  This  distance  being 
divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  ^or  divisions,  each  division  is 
called  a  de^ee,  and  the  scale  is  completed  by  adding  as  man  j 
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more  degrees  as  the  length  of  the  stem  will  admit  of.  This  be- 
ing done,  the  slip  of  paper  is  again  introduced  into  its  place, 
and  so  fixed  that  the  zero  (0)  of  the  scale  shall  be  exactly  op- 
posite the  6rst  mark  made  on  the  glass.  The  end  of  the  stem  is 
now  sealed  with  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe. 

9.  Baumi's  Spirit  Hydrometer  is  similar  in  form  to  the  acido-^ 
meter,  but  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  scale,  are  differ- 
ent. In  this  case,  the  hydrometer  is  first  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ten  parts  of  common  salt  in  ninety  parts  of  water  ;  but 
it  is  made  to  float,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  stem  shall  be 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  point  is  marked,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  transferred  to  pure  distilled  water,  when 
another  mark  is  made.  The  distance  between  these  marks 
is  made  ten  degrees  of  the  scale,  which  are  divided  with  the 
compasses,  and  marked  on  the  slip  of  paper,  as  in  the  other  case, 
the  floating-point  in  the  solution  of  salt  being  made  the  zero,  and 
the  degrees  carried  upwards  from  this  point. 

The  temperature  at  which  these  instruments  were  originally 
adjusted  by  Baume,  was  10^  Reaumur,  or  12.5  Centi<crade;  but 
those  made  in  England  are  usually  adjusted  at  60^  Fahrenheit. 
It  is  sometimes  important  to  be  aware  of  this  difference,  and  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  London  Pharmacopc&ia  specific  gravi- 
ties are  directed  to  be  taken  at  62**. 

10.  Cartiers  Hydrometer  is  much  used  in  France.  It  is  only 
applicable  for  liquids  lighter  than  water.  This  instrument  is  a 
modification  of  Baum6's  spirit  hydrometer,  the  form  of  the  in- 
strument being  the  same,  and  the  same  point  being  taken  as  the 
zero  of  the  scale;  but  the  space  which  in  Baum6*s  scale  is 
divided  into  32^%  is  in  Cartier's  divided  into  30^. 

It  is  becoming  the  common  practice  in  this  country  to  have  the 
scales  of  hydrometers  marked  with  the  specific  gravities  intended 
to  be  indicated,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  kind  of 
hydrometer  for  general  use. 

11.  Twaddlers  Hydrometers  are  much  used  in  Scotland,  and 
occasionally  in  England.  They  are  made  of  glass  like  the  com- 
mon iiydrometers,  and  are  sold  in  sets  of  six.  Each  degree  on 
the  scale  is  equal  to  0.005  of  specific  gravity,  so  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  is  found  with  these  hydrometers,  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  degrees  indicated  by  5,  and  adding  1 000. 
Thus,  10®  by  Twaddle's  hydrometer,  X  5+  1000=1.050  specific 
gravity. 

12.  Zanettts  Hydrometers,  which  are  made  at  Manchester,  are 
also  sold  in  sets  of  six.  With  these  the  specific  gravity  is  got  by 
adding  a  cypher  to  the  number  of  degrees  indicated. 

13.  Specific  gravity  beads,  sometimes  called  Lovts  beads ,  are 
hollow  sealed  globes  of  glass,  about  the  size  of  small  pistol- 
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bullets.  Each  bead  is  a  small  hydrometer,  intended  to  iadicate 
one  fixed  density,  by  its  remaining  half-way  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  liquid  into  which  it  is  introduced.  These  beads 
are  sold  in  sets,  each  one  being  marked  with  the  specific  gravity 
it  is  to  indicate  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature.  They  are  very 
useful  in  making  mixtures  of  any  required  densities,  as,  for 
instance,  in  making  test  acids. 

14.  Gay  Ztissac'sil/co-ome/er  is  frequently  employed  in  France; 
it  is  adapted  only  for  estimating  the  strength  of  spirits.  The  ' 
instrument  is  made  like  a  common  glass  hydrometer,  the  scale  of 
which  is  divided  into  100  parts  or  degrees.  The  lowest  division, 
marked  0,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  denotes  the  specific  gravity 
of  pure  water  at  a  temperature  *bf  16^  cent.,  and  the  highest 
division,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute 
alcohol  at  the  same  temperature.  The  intermediate  degrees 
indicate  the  numberof  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  in  100  volumes 
of  the  spirit  tried.  The  instrument  is  accompanied  by  a  table 
for  correcting  the  numbers  marked  oxi  the  scale,  when  it  is  used 
at  any  other  temperature  than  that  of  15°  cent. 

15.  Sikes's  Hydrometer  IS  used  exclusively  in  the  collection  of 
our  spirit  revenue.  It  consists  of  a  spherical  ball  or  float,  and  an 
upper  and  a  lower  stem  made  of  brass;  the  upper  stem  has  ten 
principal  divisions,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  which  are  each  sub- 
divided into  five  parts;  the  lower  stem  is  made  conical,  and  has 
a  pear< shaped  loaded  bulb  at  its  lower  extremity.  There  are 
nine  moveable  weights  having  the  form  of  circular  discs,  and 
numbered  10,  20,  30,  and  so  on  to  90.  Each  of  the  circular 
weights  is  cut  into  its  centre,  so  that  it  can  be  placed  on  the 
inferior  conical  stem,  and  slid  down  to  the  bulb ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlargement  of  the  cone,  they  cannot  slip  off 
at  the  bottom,  but  must  be  drawn  up  to  the  thin  part  for  this 
purpose.  The  instrument  is  adjusted  to  strong  spirit,  specific 
gravity  .825  at  60^  Fahr.,  this  being  reckoned  as  standard  alco- 
hol. In  this  spirit  the  instrument  floats  at  the  first  division,  0, 
or  zero,  without  a  weight.  In  weaker  spirit,  having  a  greater 
density,  the  hydrometer  will  not  sink  so  low,  and  if  the  density 
be  much  greater,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  one  of  the  weights 
to  cause  the  entire  immersion  of  the  bulb  of  the  instrument. 
Each  weight  represents  so  many  principal  divisions  of  the  stem 
as  its  number  indicates ;  thus  the  heaviest  weight,  marked  90, 
is  equivalent  to  ninety  divisions  of  the  stem,  and  the  instrument 
with  this  weight  added,  floats  at  0  in  distilled  water.  As  each 
principal  division  on  the  stem  is  divided  into  five,  the  instrument 
has  a  range  of  500  degrees  between  standard  alcohol,  specific 
gravity  .825,  and  water. 

In  using  this  instrument,  it  is  immersed  in  the  spirit,  and 
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ffttj^ned  down  hj  the  hand  td  0,  €\W  the  wholcf  cNvicfeid^art  af'the 
8t«m  be  wet.  The  force  of  die  hatiil  Feqaiire<$  to  dink-  it  wtil  be'a 
guide  in  selecting  tiie'  proper  weight.  Hsvii^  t^en'  one  of  tll« 
circular  weights,  which  is  necei»ary'.  ibr  this  purpose,  it  is  slipped^ 
oti'  the  conical  stemi  The*  instrutnent^  is  ag^in*  immersed  and* 
pressed  down  aB  hefore  to  0,  and  is  tilen«  allowed  Oo  rise  and* 
settle  at  any  point  of  the  scale.  The  eye  is  tllisn  hroiight  to  the* 
level  of  the  surikce'  of  the  spirit,  and  l^e  part  of  th^stem  cut  by 
the  surface,  as  seen  from  beiiinvr  i»ma^ed.  The*  nnmbePth^s" 
indicated  by  the  stem  i»  added  to  the  number  of  the  weigiit  em*^ 
ployed,  and  with  this  sum  at  the  side,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
spirits  at  tlie  top^  the  strength  j^^  cen^.  is*  found  in  a  table  which 
accompanies  the  hydrometer.  The  strength'  is^  evpi^ssed  in 
numbers  denoting  the  exi^ss  or  dfeficiency  per*  eent:  of  proof 
spirit  in  any  sample;  and  the  number  itself;  hnving  it^  decimal 
point  removed  two  places  to  the  left,  becomes  a  fi^tor,  whereby^ 
the  gauged  contents  of  a  cask  or  v^sel  of  such^  spirit  being 
multiplied)  and  the  product  being  added  to  the  gauged  contents- 
if  over  proof,  or  deducted  from  it  if  under  proof;  die  result  wiii 
be  the  actual  quantity  of  proof  spirit*  cOntdined  in  such  casl^  or 
vessel. 

16.  Dieas*s  HydfvnKfer'isrsAmibLr  in^constructbn  t^Sikes's',  and' 
it  is  used  in  a  similar  maHDer^  widi  the  same  result,  indicating 
the  relation  of  the  spirit  tried  to  standard  proof  spirit. 

It  is  the  practice  in  commerce  to^  designate  the  strength  of 
spirit  afrso  many  degrees  above  or  below  proof,  the  government 
having  fixed  upon  what  is  called  proof  spirit  as  the  standard  in 
comparison  with  which  the  strength  of  all  spirit  shall  be  estimated. 
The  term  proof  is  said  to  have  been  derived  iVom^  the  ancient 
practice  of  trying  the  strength  of  spirit  by  pouring  it  over  gun- 
powder in  a  cup,  and  then^  setting  fire  to  the  spirit ;  if,  when  the 
spirit  had  b«med  away,  the  gunpowder  exploded,  the  spirit  was 
sfiid  to  be*  over  proof;  if,  on  the  other  h»id,  the  gunpowde* 
failed  to  ignitie,  in  consequence  of  the  water iefe  from' Ohe  spirit, 
it  was- said  to>  be  tmder  proof.  The  weakest  spirit  oapahle  of 
firing^  gunpowder  in.  this  way  was-  called  proof  spirit;  but  it 
requires  ^  spirit  nearly  of  the  strongth  of  whai  is  now  ealled 
rectified  spirit  to  stand  this  test?.  The  s^emdard^  p*'o&f  spirit  of 
tke  excise  is  defined  by  law  (56  Geoi  III .,'cap.  1^40)  t<y  be  ^^tk^it^ 
which  at  a  tempefTZture  of  ^1*,  bf  Fahrenheit' ^^  thermometer; 
weighs  exntti^  twelve^tkirtfsenth  parts  of  aw  equal  meaeure  of 
dktiUed  waterJ*  This  will  ha^ve*  a  specific  gravity  of  .923  at  51^ 
Falir^  or  abo«Ft  J9Q0''  at  60<^  Fahr.  Tke^  standard  edcohol  of 
the  e»ase' is  spirit,  the^  specifitr  gr»^iey»  of  wfaieb  is- .8^  sft  66^ 
Fahr.  By  ^'  spirit  60  degrees  over  proof"  is^uind^eiMtooda  spiriv^ 
100  meas^Ksio^  wiiieb,  a«M«d  tty  60  mesampui^of  witter;,  wiii  form 
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g^Bmdmrdprocfgpmt^  sp*  gt.  •980;  %'<^spirit  10  degi^e^ under' 
proof"  ii'tta^nstoeel!  ar  spirit,  108  ifiMWures  <yf  which,  ttiKed  wtdti 
1^  meaaores  of  stsuidard  alcohol,  sp;  gr;  .8^,  will  form  siandar^ 
proof  spirit. 

17.  SaccharomeierSy  Vfhxchme  h^drom^terr  inteudied  fbr  detef-^ 
mining  the  density  of  syrups,  are  usually  itwde  and  ^aduated'  in' 
the  same  tnanner  as  Baumrs  Acid<i»nieters,  and  differ  only  fVom 
these  in  beingmadiesnialier;  buv  the  settle  iS'Soin«litiie&  graduat^^ 
to  indicate  tlie  proportion  of  sugar  iff  the  mlutton. 

18.  The  Urinometer  is  at  small  hydrometer,  oWginally  sug^ 
gested  by  Dr.  Prout  foi^  estimating'  the-  densky  of  uviiie.  Th^ 
scale  is  divided  into  60  degrees,  the  zero  being  the  point  at  whicb- 
it  floats  in  distilled  water;  The  nnmbem  on  the  scale,  added  to 
1000,  the^asenmed  specify  gfravityof  water,  ^ve  the  specific 
graviiies  at  the  respective  point8.>  Thus,  s«i|iposing^  the  number 
cut  by  the  surface  ot  the:  fluid  to^be  30;  thir  indfcatfes  a*  spectflc' 
gravity  1030;  The  letters,  Hv  S.,.  on  theb«ck  of  the^seale^  sig^^ 
nify  hufoltky  standiurd,  which  ranges  from  10^  to  20P  of  th& 
scale.     The  space  from  30^  to:  60^'  w  marked  diabetes 

19;  The  Mleueometer  of  M.  Gtobtey,  of  Paris,  i*  a  very  dfeUesrtfe 
glass  hydrometer,  intended^  for  testis^  the  purity  of  olive  oil  or 
oil  of  almonds,  by  determining  thieir  denMties.  The  0  oi<  zero 
of  the  scale,  ia  tlie' point  at  which  the  instrument  floats  in  otf  of 
pappy^  seeds.  The  point  at  wbich^  it  iSoata  in^  pare-  oUve'  oif,  is 
made  the  50th.degreej  and  the  space  bet^ween'  these  two  points' 
is  divided  into  50  equal  paits  and  numbered  accordingly.  It 
floats  at  38^  or  38^""  in  pure  oil  ofalm^ds^.- 

20.  The  Galactometer  is  simtlaf  in  con^ructioii  to  the* 
Elaeometer,  but  is  intended-  for  determining  the  quality  of  milk. 
There  are  two  scales  which  have  been  attached  lo  the  Galac- 
tometers;  one  indicates  the  different  qualities  of  cow's*milk, 
according  to  its  density ;,  the  other  is  intended  to  distinguish  the 
milk  of  one  animal  from  that  of  another  animal.  These  instru- 
ments were  originally  suggested  by  Cadet  de  Vaux,  and  subse- 
quently improved  by  Dinocourt,  7  Quai  St*  Michel,.  Paris,  by 
whom  they  are  made. 

21.  There  are  other  means  besides  those  above  described  for 
taking  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids.  Tims  on  weighing  a. 
solid  body,  first  in  air  and  then  in  water  (as  described  in  process 
1.),  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  the  volume  of  the 
solid  substance  employed,  is  ascertained  ;  and  if  this  be  repeated, 
using  the  same  solid  body,  but  immersing  it  in  any  other  liquid  be- 
sides water,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  such  other  liquid 
is  determined ;  then  the-  latter  result  divided  by  the  former,  will 
give  the  specific  gravity  of  the  second  liquid  employed.  This 
method  is  well  adapted  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
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liquid,  where  only  a  small  specimen  of  it  is  available  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  small  piece  of  glass,  or  of  platinum,  suspended  by  a 
hair,  may  be  used  as  the  solid  body  in  such  cases.  A  bit  of 
platinum,  of  the  size  of  a  swan-shot,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
liquid,  contained  in  a  small  test  tube,  will  afford  an  accurate 
result  with  a  good  balance. 

22.  The  principle  of  the  syphon  has  been  applied  in  the  con» 
struction  of  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
liquids.  Two  glass  tubes  of  equal  length,  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  short  brass  tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  %o  as  to 
form  a  syphon.  In  the  space  between  the  two  limbs  of  the 
syphon  is  placed  a  scale  divided  into  1000  or  any  number  of 
degrees.  A  stop-cock  is  fixed  in  the  brass  connecting- piece  at 
the  top  of  the  syphon,  by  which  the  air  can  be  exhausted,  and 
any  liquids  into  which  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tubes  are  im- 
mersed, made  to  ascend  in  the  tubes.  If  one  limb  of  the  syphon 
be  immersed  in  distilled  water,  and  the  other  in  any  liquid  the 
specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  contained  in  two 
glasses ;  and  if  the  air  be  exhausted  with  the  mouth  or  with  a 
syringe,  so  that  the  liquids,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  shall  rise 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  syphon,  the  length  of  the  columns  thus 
sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere,  will  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids.  Then, 
water  bein^  taken  as  unity,  the  specific  gravity  of  any  other  liquid 
in  relation  to  it  is  easily  ascertained.  Thus,  if  water  stands  at 
240^  in  one  limb  of  the  syphon,  and  oil  of  vitriol  at  131^  in  the 
other,  we  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  the 
inverse  rule  of  proportion,  as  follows  : — 
131  :  1  ::  240  :  1.845>  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol. 

A  description  and  drawing  of  this  apparatus  were  communicated 
to  the  Chemical  Gazette  last  year,  by  Mr.  Ham,  as  a  recent 
invention  of  his.  In  the  succeeding  number  of  that  journal, 
a  claim  for  priority  of  invention  was  made  by  Sir  James 
Murray^  who  states  that  he  had  exhibited  and  described  the 
same  instrument,  a  few  months  before,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dublin  College  of  Physicians.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
instrument  has  been  used  by  scientific  Chemists  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  a  drawing  and  description  of  it  were  published 
many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day. 
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ON  SOME  NEW  COMBINATIONS  OF  IODINE. 

BY  A.  T.  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &C. 

Iodine,  it  is  well  known,  has  an  extensive  range  of  affinity; 
bnt,  hitherto,  as  far  as  my  information  extends,  its  compounds 
have  consisted  of  its  combination  with  simple  substances :  thus 
it  combines  readily  with  metals,  but  manifests  little  disposition 
to  combine  with  their  oxides,  although  it  forms  compounds  with 
oxygen.  It  also  unites  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  nitrogen ;  ^but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempts 
having  been  made  to  combine  it  with  organized  matters,  excent 
some  that  have  been  lately  made  by  my  assistant  Mr.  Blackwell. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  his  inquiries,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  will  be  laid  before  the  Society,  when  they  are  more 
matured ;  my  object,  at  present,  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  its 
Members  to  two  iodides,  prepared  by  myself,  and  to  show  them 
three  ofahe  extensive  group  prepared  by  Mr.  Blackwell. 

The  two  iodides  which  I  have  prepared,  are  those  of  quinaand 
cinchonia,  both  of  which  are  likely  to  form  valuable  sftiditions  to 
the  Materia  Medica,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  in  themselves  the 
combined  properties  of  a  most  efficient  tonic,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  deobstruents  which  we  possess.  One  of  the 
great  objections  to  the  administration  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  is  the  production  of  that  derangement  of  the  system 
which  is  denominated  iodism^  and  which  has  occasionally  termi- 
nated in  death.  Now  this  is  likely  to  be  prevented  by  the  tonic 
influence  of  the  quina  or  the  cinchonia.  It  is  true  that  we  already 
possess  such  a  combination  in  iodide  of  iron,  but  in  m^ny 
instances,  where  the  influence  of  such  conjoint  powers  are 
required,  preparations  of  iron  cannot  be  borne.  But  my  object 
in  bringing  these  preparations  before  the  Society,  is  not  in  refer- 
ence to  their  medicinal  properties,  but  to  induce  such  of  its 
Members  as  have  more  time  and  opportunity  than  I  can  command, 
to  examine  their  nature  and  determine  their  chemical  characters* 

The  Iodide  of  Qu%7ia  is  prepared  by  triturating  together,  in 
a  mortar,  164.55  grains  of  pure  quina,  and  126.3  grains  of 
io(iine;  the  latter  being  added  to  the  former  until  the  whole  is 
intimately  mixed ;  and  then  boiling  the  mixture  in  a  moderate 
quantity  of  distilled  water  at  first ;  adding  more  by  degrees, 
until  as  much  is  added  as  will  give  one  grain  of  the  iodide  for 
«ach  fluid  drachm  of  the  solution.     During  the  boiling  a  deep 
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brown  resinous-like  substance  is  formed,  apparently  insoluble 
in  water,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom,  when  the  solution  cools. 
This  substance  is  brittle,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  affords  no  in- 
dication of  the  presence  of  either  iodine  or  quina :  it  is  partially 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
its  nature. 

The  iodide  of  quina,  in  solution,  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour, 
limpid,  evolving  a  faint  odour  of  iodine,  and  impressing  upon  the 
palate  the  bitter  of  quina :  that  it  contains  no  free  iodine  is 
evinced  by  testing  it  with  starch,  whilst  the  existence  of  the 
iodine  is  immediately  demonstrated  by  the  development  of  the 
deep  indigo  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  of  amidine,  on  adding  a 
drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  containing  the  starch.  The 
quina  in  the  solution  of  the  iodide  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of 
galls,  in  the  form  of  a  tannate ;  and,  in  its  simple  state,  when 
the  solution  of  pure  potassa  is  added  to  the  solation.  It  is  upon 
these  grounds,  namely,  the  existence  of  both  iodine  and  quina 
in  this  compound,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  name  it-^Iodide 
of  Quina  ;  but  the  real  nature  of  the  salt  contained  in  the  solu- 
tion has  yet  to  be  determined  ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  getting  this 
point  settled,  by  those  who  possess  the  ability  to  examine  it, 
and  can  command  more  time  than  is  at  my  disposal,  that  has 
induced  roe  to  bring  it  before  the  Society. 

The  Iodide  of  Cinchonia  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
iodide  lOf  quina,  taking  156.55  grains  of  the  alkaloid,  instead  of 
164.55.  The  quantity  of  brown  resinous-like  matter  is  less 
than  in  the  preparation  of  the  iodide  of  quina :  but  it  closely 
resembles  it  in  its  physical  characters,  its  insolubility  in  water, 
and  its  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  nearly  inodorous, 
has  the  bitter  taste  of  the  cinchonia ;  and  a  rather  deeper  straw 
colour  than  the  solution  of  iodide  of  quina.  It  is  limpid,  and 
answers  to  the  same  tests  as  the  iodide  of  quina. 

I  have  not  yet  crystallized  either  of  these  salts,  but  I  shall  do 
so,  and  pursue  my  investigations  both  respecting  their  chemical 
characters  and  their  medicinal  influence,  and  lay  the  results 
before  the  Society  as  soon  as  my  time  will  permit  me. 

The  three  other  iodides  made  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  are  those  of 
Jibrin,  albumetiy  and  gelatin.  I  will  not  anticipate  his  own 
account  of  them,  and  of  many  other  compounds  of  iodine  and 
organic  bases  which  he  has  formed,  but  merely  exhibit  them, 
and  demonstrate  by  reagents  the  presence  of  both  the  components 
in  each  of  them .  AH  of  them  are  limpid,  inodorous,  and  tastejess, 
and  in  my  opinion,  are  likely  to  prove  admirable  means  of  con- 
veying iodine  into  the  system*  I  have  prescribed  the  iodide  of 
albumen  in  one  case  of  azema ;  and,  were  it  proper  to  draw  an 
inference  respecting  its  remedial  value  from  a  solitary  case,  I 
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should  say,  with  decided  success.  The  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds offer  new  matter  of  investigation  to  the  Chemist,  and 
most  probably  many  of  them  may  display  more  valuable  thera- 
peutical powers  than  any  of  the  preparations  of  iodine  already 
in  use. 

I2tk  of  Ftbruary,  1845. 


REMAEKS  ON  PROFESSOR  DONOVAN'S  PAPER 

ON  A  NEW  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT  PREPARATION 

OF  CINCHONA  BARK. 

BY    MR.    THOMAS   JACKSON.      ^ 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  p.  155, ' 
appears  an  article  on  the  above  preparation,  in  which  are  given 
the  particulars  for  its  manipulation,  together  with  calculations  of 
its  comparative  strength.  Having  found  these  very  erroneous, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  them,  with  the  addition  of  some 
illustrations  of  its  theory  as  applied  to  practice, 

I  would  first  remark,  the  numerical  error  in  the  proposition 
laid  down  by  the  writer  for  the  estimation  of  the  amount  of 
dikinate  of  quina,  obtained  in  the  first  part  of  his  process.  It 
is  quoted  from  page  164 ;  he  says, 

"  Its  quantity  may  be  determined  as  follows  : — ^If  one  French  pound  (7559 
troy  grains)  of  yeilow  bark  furnish  on  an  average  200  troy  grains  of 
disulphate  of  quinina,  containing  170  grains  of  anhydrous  quinina,  this  last, 
while  existing  in  the  bark  as  dikinate  of  quinina,  must  have  been  in  combi- 
nation with  87.4  of  kinic  acid,  the  amount  of  dikinate  of  quinina  in  each 
French  poimd  of  yellow  bark,  being  thus  157.4  troy  grains,  or  eighty  grains 
in  eight  troy  ounces." 

Now,  170+87.4=257.4  and  not  157.4.  This  mistake  running 
through  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  calculations  and  comparisons, 
seriously  misrepresents  the  strength  of  the  preparation. 

Thus,  1st,  eight  troy  ounces  (3840  grains)  of  such  bark  con- 
tain 130.75,  and  not  80  grains  as  stated. 

2d.  The  pint  of  bark  liquor  containing  the  whole  dikinate  of 
quina  of  such  eight  ounces  of  bark,  having  added  to  it  433.51  grains 
of  dikinate  of  quina  (the  amount  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
268.8  grains  of  native  kinate  of  lime  by  315.31  grains  ol'  dikinate 
of  quina)  will  contain  564.26  of  dikinate  of  quina,  and  not  513.51 
grains  as  stated. 

3d.  This  pint  of  liquor  being  made  into  a  syrup  of  32  fluid- 
ounces,  each  ounce  will  contain  17.63,  and  not  16  grains. 

4th.  A  decoction  containing  the  whole  dikinate  of  quina,  from 
two  ounces  of  such  bark  in  32  ounces  of  water,  will  contain  32»68, 
and  not  20  grains* 
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5th.  The  comparative  strength  of  such  syrup  over  such  decoc- 
tion will  be  17.26,  and  not  25  times. 

6th.  One  fluid-drachm  of  such  syrup  will  contain  2.2  grains  of 
dikinate  of  quina,  and  be  lequal  to  two  ounces  and  one-sixth  of 
such  decoction,  and  not  three  ounces  and  six  drachms. 

7th.  One  fluid-drachm  of  such  syrup  will  be  equal  to  64.62, 
and  not  96  grains  of  such  bark. 

I  would  next  remark,  the  proposition  itself  on  which  these 
calculations  are  based,  amounts  to  this,  that  1000  parts  of 
yellow  bark  contain  on  an  average  22.49  of  quina.  Now,  the 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Christison  would  make  it  appear  that 
not  only  is  the  average  quoted  extreme,  but  that  any  attempt  so 
to  estimate  the  dkaloid  must  be  very  fallacious.     He  says, 

"  The  quality,  hoif^ever,  even  of  weU  chosen  samples  does  seem  to  differ 
much,  so  far  as  concerns  the  proportion  of  alkaloids.  An  English  manu- 
facturer informs  me  that  100  pounds  avoirdupois  of  good  yellow  bark  yield 
him  sometimes  50,  and  sometimes  only  25  oimces  of  sulphate  of  quina ;  that 
is,  from  3 1.25  to  15.6  parts  in  one  thousand,  or  from  23.4  to  1 1.7  of  quina.'* — 
Dispensatory t  p.  330.  i 

Thus  whilst  the  practical  Chemist,  operating  upon  good  sam- 
ples under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  obtains  in  some 
cases  but  11.7  parts  from  1000,  and  whose  average  produce  is 
but  17.55  parts,  the  writer  supposes  22.49  parts  to  be  uniformly 
obtained  without  selecting  a  bark  the  proportion  of  whose  alkaloid 
having  been  estimated,  is  found  sufficient. 

With  respect  to  the  kinate  of  lime,  which  is  so  important  a  salt 
in  the  preparation  of  this  syrup,  the  writer  simply  states,  that 
yellow  bark  ought  to  contain  seven  per  cent.,  and  gives  the  calcu- 
lated quantities  of  oxalic  acid,  &c.  for  the  decomposition  of  such 
amount.  Referring  again  to  Dr.  Christison,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  The  strength  and  purity  of  one  species,  theyellow  bark  of  commerce,  may 
be  estimated  with  some  exactness  by  the  amount  of  calcareous  precipitate 
caused  hy  sulphate  of  soda  or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  because  it  is  held  that 
the  proportion  of  quina  in  this  species  corresponds  with  its  proportion  of 
cinchonate  of  lime."— J^ispensatory,  p.  334. 

If  then  so  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the  kinate  of  lime 
and  quina,  the  quina  varying  from  11.7  to  23.4  to  1000,  so  also 
must  the  kinate  of  lime.  Thus,  if  from  a  bark  containing  22.49 
parts  of  quina  to  1000,  the  kinate  of  lime  be  70  parts,  that  from  a 
specimen  containing  11.7  of  quina  to  1000,  the  kinate  of  lime 
will  be  36.41  parts.  Supposing,  then,  a  preparation  from  the 
former  bark  to  contain  the  corrected  amounts  of  the  formula,  that 
from  the  latter  containing  only  half  the  amount  of  native  kinate 
of  quina,  and  therefore  of  kinate  of  lime,  could  be  concentrated 
but  to  one-half  that  extent. 

The  following  statement  of  the  writer  seems  practically  to 
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illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  for  whilst  his  data,  correctly 
reckoned,  give  17.63  grains  of  dikinate  of  quina  to  each  fluid- 
ounce  of  syrup,  the  strength  of  that  actually  prepared  shows  that 
it  contained  but  about  10  grains  to  each  fluid-ounce.  He  says, 
on  comparing  the  syrup  with  a  decoction, 

**  The  syrup  ia  twenty-five  times  stronger  than  the  decoction,  but  as  the 
whole  active  matter  is  not  extracted,  the  syrup  is  still  stronger.  I  found 
by  taste  that  the  syrup  is  about  thirty  times  more  bitter." — Pftarmaceutical 
Journal,  p.  165. 

Now  quoting  from  the  writer's  paper,  we^have  as  follows  :— 

"  M.  Guerette  and  others  have  shown,  that  yellow  bark,  after  it  bar 
apparently  yielded  every  soluble  ingredient  to  water,  retains  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  alksloid,"— 'Pharmaceutical  Journal,  p.  163. 

If  then  a  decoction  of  thirty-two  fluid-ounces  be  prepared 
from  two  troy  ounces  of  bark,  the  whole  of  whose  dikinate  of 
quina  is  32.68  grains,  there  would  not  be  in  solution  more  than 
one-third  of  that  amount,  or  eleven  grains;  and  this  syrup  being 
found  by  taste  about  thirty  times  stronger  than  such  decoction,, 
will  contain  but  about  330  grains  of  dikinate  of  quina  in  the 
same  thirty-two  ounces  measure,  or  10.39  grains  to  each  ounce. 
But  564  grains  have  been  before  estimated  to  be  present,  of 
which  the  equivalent  of  quina  for  433  grains  has  been  actually 
added,  thus  leaving  a  gross  deficiency  of  234  grains,  showing 
that  the  bark  used  was  not  only  deficient  of  the  estimated  kinate 
of  quina,  but  also  of  the  kinate  of  lime  to  decompose  the  added 
oxalate  of  quina. 

I  would  again  remark,  that  whilst  this  preparation  is  offered 
as  '*  containing  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,''  and  ds  **  presenting 
the  active  ingredients  exactly  in  their  natural  state,"  red  cin- 
chonic,  a  principle  closely  allied  to  cinchona  tannin  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  existing,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,*  naturally  combined 
with  quina  in  the  bark,  is  altogether  absent,  being  precipitated 
in  course  of  preparing  this  syrup. 

Further,  the  active  ingredients  in  solution  are  not  in  their 
natural  proportion  or  state,  for  whilst  the  dikinate  of  quina  is 
increased  4.31   times,  the  tannin   remaining  ungoncentrated,  is 

"  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Henry  and  Flisson,  that  dnchonia 
and  quina  exist  in  cinchona  hark  in  combination  with  kinic  acid,  and  also 
with  red  cinchonic"— Pcreiro'*  Mat  Med,,  p.  1397. 

"  The  native  compound  of  red  cinchonic  and  quina  is  bitter,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  boiling  water.  The  liquid  becomes 
turbid  as  it  cools."— /6u/.,  p.  1398. 

"  JRed  Cmckonic,— This  substance  is  considered  by  Berzelius  to  be  a  pro-, 
duct  of  tannin  altered  by  the  air,  and  to  consist  of  tannin  and  apothSme. 
It  appears  to  me  to  agree  in  most  of  its  properties  with  catechine,  a  sub- 
stance which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  another  genus  of-cinchonace- 
ous  plants."— i6u£,  p.  1396. 
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proportioDally  diminished.  Thus  if  eight  ounces  of  a  syrup 
contain  thirty-four  grains  of  dikinate  of  quina,  and  fifty  grains 
of  tannin,  and  there  be  added  to  it  112  graics  of  dikinate  of 
quiua,  to  maintain  the  relative  proportions,  there  must  be  added 
165  grains  of  tannin ;  ^  and  for  it  to  contain  all  the  Tirtnes  of  the 
bark,  there  must  also  be  added  the  red  einchonic^  which,  when 
the  bark  contains  seventy  parts  to  1000»  would  amount  to'dOl 
grains.  The  merits  therefore  of  this  preparatioo,  rest  upon  its 
being  a  solution  of  dikinate  of  quina,  a  salt  obtainable  by 
more  direct  and  less  costly  processes^  and  which  in  its  crystallized 
form  has  been  for  some  time  known  to  the  profession. 

With  respect  to  the  manipulation  of  the  syrup,  af^er  the 
tincture  and  decoction  have  been  prepared,  I  would  observe, 
that  on  distilling  the  tincture,  red  cinchonic,  combined  with  quina, 
precipitates  as  the  spirit  evaporates.  On  mixing  the  evaponated 
decoction  with  the  boiling  residue,  and  adding  the  oxalic  acid  and 
quina  (components  of  oxalate  of  quina),  the  quina  fases  into  a 
mass  with  the  precipitated  red  cinchonic,  materially  preventing 
its  combination  with  the  kinic  acid.  On  adding  the  mixed  gum 
and  sugar,  the  latter  is  speedily  taken  up  out  of  the  gum,  the 
bulk  of  which  remains  undissolved. 

The  resulting  syrup  is  a  thick  grey  mass,  in  consequence  not 
only  of  the  difiusion  of  the  undissolved  gum,  but  also  of  the 
continued  precipitation  of  the  red  cinchonic  and  quina,  which, 
although  to  some  extent  in  solution  in  the  boiling  syrup,  ts 
deposited  on  cooling,  and  remains  suspended  in  a  minutely 
divided  state.  The  subsequent  filtration  and  separation  of  the 
precipitates,  which  are  very  bulky,  can  only  be  accomplished 
after  large  dilution  with  water.  The  syrup  when  reconcentrated, 
although  bright  whilst  hot,  becomes  opaque  on  cooling,  even  with 
the  addition  of  one-half  more  sugar  than  is  ordered  in  the 
formula. 

I  would  finally  remark,  that  the  principle  of  concentration  by 
kinate  of  lime,  is  comparatively  inapplicable  to  oth«r  descriptions 
of  cinchona  bark,  they  containing  but  a  minimum  proportion  of 
that  salt. 

It  is  also  further  inapplicable  to  red  bark,  on  account  of  its 
larger  per  centage  of  red  cinchonic. 

Manchester^  30tk  Jan.^  1845. 


Dr.  Thomson  concurred  with  the  author  of  the  paper  in  think- 
ing, that  a  more  simple  process  might  be  adopted  for  preparing 
the  syrup  than  that  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Donovan. 
He  also  observed  the  syrup  could  not  be  considered  to  represent 
all  the  active  constituents  of  the  bark.  Some  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  existed  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  red  cinchonic. 
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He  had  no  donbt  that  it  had  some  medicinal  properties,  although 
not  so  much  as  had  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  authorities.  He 
considered  Mr.  Donovan's  syrup  a  valuable  preparation  in  many 
cases;  at  ihe  same  time  there  where  other  cases  in  which  he 
preferred  the  decoction. 


ON  BLUE  PILL  AND  HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETA. 

BY   J.    BIRKBECK    NEVINS,    M.B.   LOND. 
Pro£.  Chem.  and  Nat.  Pliil.  Coll.  Ibs.  Liverpool. 

Dr.  Christison  appears  to  have  established,  by  unexceptionable 
experiments,  the  presenceof  a  small  proportion  of  oxide  of  mercury 
in  the  mercurial  ointment ;  but  an  equal  degree  of  care  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  lately  bestowed  upon  the  two  above-named  pre- 
parations.     Fifty  grains  of  hydrargyrum  cum  cretd  of  ordinary- 
trade  quality  were  digested  without  heat  for  a  few  hours,  in  two 
drachms  of  hydro-chloric  acid,  diluted  with  about  three  drachms  of 
water»     By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  chalk  was  dissolved,  and 
the  oxide  of  mercury,  if  any  was  present,  was  converted  into  chlo- 
ride of  mercury.     After  washing,  the  residue  was  digested  in  one 
drachm  of  cold  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  three  drachms  of  water  for 
a  few  hours,  in  order  to  remove  the  metallic  mercury.  Eflfervescence 
soon  commenced,  and  the  black  powder  disappeared,  leaving  a 
•mall  quantity  of  a  heavy  white  powder.     By  avoiding  the  pre- 
sence of  heat,  the  risk  of  converting  any  of  the  chloride  into4>i- 
cbloride  of  mercury,  and  so  losing  a  portion  in  the  washing,  was 
avoided.     The  white  residue  was  then  washed  and  dried,  and 
weighed  0.37  grain.     Assuming  the  whole  to  be  chloride  of  mer- 
cury,  it  would  give  0.74  grain  per  cent  ;  but  as  a  small  portion  of 
silica  is  often  present  in  chalk,  part  of  the  residue  might  consist 
of  this  material.     It  was,  therefore,  exposed  for  some  minutes  to 
the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  until  all  fumes  ceased  to  be  given  off^ 
and  the  remainder,  which  was  not  volatile,  weighed  0.14  grain. 
This  resisted  the  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  but 
readily  fused  into  a  globule,  when  heated  in  the  blow-pipe 
flame,   with  three  or  four  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash.     The 
bead  thus  formed  was  soluble  in  water,  from  which  the  addition 
of  acetic  acid  threw  down  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.     From 
these  characters  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  silica.     In  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  volatile  portion  was  chloride  of  mercury,  a 
small  portion  was  taken  before  it  was  heated,  and  touched  with 
two  or  three  drops  of  liquor  potassee,  when  it  became  black,  and 
tbe  solution,  after  subsidence  and  neutralization  with  nitric  acid, 
gave  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  re-dis- 
solved by  a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  ammonia.    The  loss  above 
stated  is  the  loss  upon  the  whole  0.37  grain,  calculated  from 
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that  upon  the  portion  to  ivhich  the  heat  was  actually  applied. 
In  fifty  grains,  then,  there  was  0.23  grain  of  chloride  of  mercury, 
equal  to  0.46  grain  percent.  The  proportion  of  oxide  present  in  the 
original  preparation,  is  easily  calculated  from  these  data  :  for  as 

Eq.  of  Hg.  CL    EqL.  of  Hg.  O.    Quant,  of  Hg.  CI.    Quant,  of  Hg.  O.  per  cent. 
238         :  210       :  :       0.46  gr.  :  0.406  gr. 

In  100  grains  of  this  specimen,  there  was,  therefore,  less  than 
half  a  grain  of  oxide  present. 

Another  specimen  was  tried,  but  it  did  not  yield  results  ma- 
terially different  from  these ;  which  confirms  Mr.  Phillips's  re- 
mark in  his  translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia — that  he  has  found 
that  a  small  portion  of  mercury  is  in  the  state  of  oxide  in 
hydrargyrum  cum  cret&. 

The  examination  of  blue  pill  is  attended  with  much  more  diflS- 
culty,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  organic  matters  con- 
tained in  the  pill.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  these,  100  grains  were 
rubbed  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards  well  washed  with  distilled 
water.  The  residue  was  then  digested  without  heat  in  a  fluid 
half-ounce  of  liquor  potassse  ;  and,  after  washing,  the  remainder 
was  boiled  for  an  hour  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  By 
these  means  a  considerable  portion  of  the  organic  matter  was 
removed.  The  washed  residue  was  then  digested  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  as  above;  and  after 
washing,  the  residue  was  treated  with  diluted  nitric  acid  as 
above,  for  a  couple  of  days.  What  remained  after  washing  was  a 
light  flocculent  precipitate,  which  had  a  brownish  tint,  as  from  ve- 
getable colouring  matter,  but  had  no  appearance  of  containing  any 
heavy  chloride  of  mercury.  As  the  easiest  method  for  obtaining 
the  mercury  from  the  mixture,  it  was  boiled  with  solution  of 
potash,  to  reconvert  the  chloride  into  oxide  of  mercury  ;  and  the 
light  coloured  matter  immediately  assumed  a  black  colour. 
After  washing,  the  black  residue  was  boiled  in  one  drachm  of 
nitric  acid,  diluted  with  one  drachm  of  water,  to  convert  it  into 
pernitrate  of  mercury.  The  whole  was  then  thrown  upon  a  filter, 
and  washed  until  it  ceased  to  be  acid.  A  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  passed  through  the  solution,  and  formed  a  copious 
black  precipitate.  This,  when  washed  and  dried, 'weighed  0.87  gr. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this,  was 
&t-sulphuret  of  mercury;  and  the  quantity  of  oxide  present  in 
the  pill  may  be  calculated  as  before  : — 

AsEq.0fHg.S2.  Eq.  ofHg.O.  Quant,  of  Hg.St  Quant  of  Hg.O.  per  ct. 
234         :  210         ;  :         0.87  :  0.78 

In  100  grains  of  this  specimen,  there  was  therefore  rather  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  oxide. 

I  do  not,  however,  find  this  result  to  be  uniform ;  for  in  another 
specimen  obtained  from  an  equally  respectable  source,  the  matter 
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did  not  become  black,  od  the  second  boiling  in  liquor  potassee, 
but  merely  became  somewhat  darkened  ;  and  on  passing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  the  solution  in  nitric  acid,  a  scanty  olive- 
coloured  precipitate  only  was  formed.  This  became  black  on 
boiling  in  distilled  water,  and  weighed  when  dried  0.15  grain. 
This  would  give  only  0.134  grain,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  a 
grain  of  oxide  of  mercury  per  cent,  in  the  pill. 
76,  Falkner  Street^  Liverpool, 
Jan,  22,  1845. 


Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  above  preparations  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
presence  of  a  portion  of  oxide,  although  it  appeared  from  the 
paper  which  had  just  been  read,  as  well  as  by  other  experiments^ 
that  the  quantity  was  very  small.  In  some  cases  mercury  acted 
more  powerfully  in  producing  ptyalism  in  very  minute  doses  than 
in  larger.  Mr.  Donovan  had  some  time  ago  made  these  prepara- 
tions with  the  oxide,  and  had  stated  that  they  were  quite  as  effi- 
cacious as  those  prepared  according  ta  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
same  experiment  had  been  tried  in  this  country,  but  a  different 
opinion  had  been  expressed  on  the  subject.  It  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  contradiction. 

Mr.  Bell  stated,  that  he  had  a  few  years  ago  made  some  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  from  which  he  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  that  expressed  in  the  paper  which  had  just  been 
read ;  namely,  that  nearly  all  the  mercury  was  in  the  metallic 
state.  If  the  efficacy  depended  on  the  very  minute  portion  of 
oxide  present,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  would  exist  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  preparations  when 
made  with  the  metal,  as  compared  to  that  when  the  oxide  was 
employed.  The  existence  of  a  doubt  confirmed  the  opinion 
which  he  had  formed  on  the  subject.  He  considered  that  the 
question  was  sufficiently  settled  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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The  Committee  met  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  January,  1845, 
when  sub-committees  were  appointed  for  carrying  out  the  several 
objects  contemplated.  - 

T.  BEDWOOD,  Honorary  Secretary. 

ORIGINAI.  AND  BXTRACTBD  ARTIOIaES. 


TEST  FOR  NITRIC  ACID. 

SY   J.   BIRKBECK    NEVIKS,   M.B.    LONJO. 
Frof.  Cbeia.  and  Nat.  PMl.  Cioll.  Ins.  Liverpool, 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  ^ox  March,  1843,  a  paragraph 
is  copied  from  Berzelius's  Annual  Report^  mentioning  that  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  brucia  is  a  very  delicate  test  for  that 
acid,  indicating  the  presence  of -^-^^^j^th  part  in  any  liquid  undeir 
examination.  So  many  of  the  deiicate  tests  for  niti'ic  acid  give 
similar  results  with  iodic  and  chloric  acids,  as  to  render  it  not 
improbable  that  it  might  be  the  case  with  this  also.  Accordingly, 
ten  drops  of  distilled  water,  containing  m^^  of  nitric  acid  were 
stirred  with  one  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid ;  to  the  mixture,  a 
minute  portion  of  brucia,  weighing  about  -^gr.,  was  added,  on 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod.  In  an  instant,  a  delicate  red  line  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  alkaloid,  and  gradually  extended  until  the  acid 
surrounding  it  assumed  a  beautiful  red  or  pink  hue,  which 
gradually  changed  to  yellow,  and  imparted  this  <:olour  to  the 
whole  acid  in  a  few  hours.  The  same  effects  were  produced  by 
^gr.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  three  drops  of  water. 
The  proposer  of  the  test,  M.  Berthemot,  is  therefore  correct  in 
describing  it  as  possessing^ singular  delicacy.  Unfortunately, 
however,  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  iodic  acid,  treated  in 
the  same  way  with  sulphuric  acid  and  brucia,  produced  appear- 
ances exactly  similar,  and  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  chlorate  of  potash  corresponded  precisely 
in  its  results  with  the  nitrate  of  potash.  This  test,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  its  beauty,  and  the  facility  of  its  application, 
fails  to  distinguish  nitric  acid  from  iodic  and  chloric  acids. 
There  is,  however,  one  purpose  to  which  it  may  be  conveniently 
applied.  This  is  to  detect  the  admixture,  either  accidental  or 
intentional,  of  nitric  acid  with  acetic  acid. 
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In  tbe  QOtes  of  the  PharmacopQeia,  the  only  direction  for  fiwiiiif^ 
out  the  adulteration,  is  to  digest  sliver  leaf  in  tbe  suspected 
luetic  acid,  and  then  test  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  any  nitric 
acid  be  present,  it  is  supposed-that  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver 
will  be  formed,  which  will  be  precipitated  as  chloride,  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  order  to  prove  this,  I  added 
one  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  thirty  drops  of  acetic  acid,  or  rather 
more  than  3  per  cent.  Silver  leaf  was  digested  without  heat  in 
this  for  twentyrfcHir  hours,  and  was  afterwards  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  subsequent  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Acetic  acid  does  not  affect  brucia  in  the 
way  above  mentioned,  but  the  adulterated  acid  produced  an 
immediate  and  abundant  effect.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  above 
3  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  may  be  present  in  acetic  acid,  without 
being  detected  by  the  pharmacopoeia  test,  and  as  the  acetic  acid 
contains  only  30  per  cent  of  real  acid,  it  follows  that  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  acid  present  may  be  nitric,  and  still  escape 
detection.  Now  there  is  no  probability  whatever,  that  iodic  or 
chloric  acid  will  be  mixed  with  acetic  acid  as  an  adulteration, 
and  they  cannot  be  present  accidentally.  This  test  may  there- 
fore be  very  beneficially  introduced  for  the  discovery  of  nitric 
acid  in  this  case,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  open  to  any  objection. 


ON  ERVALENTA  AND  MELASSE  DE  LA  COCHIN- 
CHINE. 

Some  years  since  a  person  of  the  name  of  Warton,  in  Paris, 
advertised  for  sale  two  substances,  under  the  above  title ;  by  the 
dietetical  use  of  which  constipation  was  said  to  be  prevented, 
and  the  use  of  purgatives  and  lavements  thereby  obviated. 

Recently  be  has  appointed  an  agent  in  London  for  the  sale  of 
his  eoods ;  and,  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  notoriety,  a 
shilhng  pamphlet  has  been  published,  under  the  title  of  '*  Obsti* 
natef  inveterate,  and  habitual  Constipation  {costiveness),  not 
only  totally  overcome,  but  also  completely  destroyed  (without 
using  either  Purgatives^  Injections,  or  Baths),  by  a  natural, 
simple,  agreeablej  and  infallible  Means^  recently  discovered  m 
FranceJ*  The  means  here  referred  to  are  Ervalenta  and  tbe 
M^asse  de  ia  Cochinchine. 

Not  less  than  a  packet  of  Ervalenta  (i^-ice  165.  6d.),  and  a 
bottle  <d  Malasse  de  la  Cocfaiochtne  (price,  including  the  bottle, 
1 1*.  6d)  are  sold ;  because,  as  Warton  states,  ^*  with  a  smaller 
quantity  the  consumer  cannot  properly  judge  of  the  salutary 
^ect  which  this  production  is  destined  to  operate."  So  that  if 
any  one  of  our  readers  should  be  desirous  of  trying  Warton's 
wares,  he  must  pay  285.  for  the  experiment,  besides  an  addi- 
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tional  charge  of  Is.  \OcL  for  packing  cases,  when  the  articles 
are  sent  by  a  public  conveyance. 

In  1843,  Warton  was  tried  before  ih*5  Cour  Royale  de  Paris, 
for  the  sale  of  secret  remedies;  and  Chevallier,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors to  the  Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  was  directed  to  examine 
Ervalenta  and  the  Melasse  de  la  Cochincbine.  The  former 
{Ervalenta)  he  found  to  be  the  farina  or  meal  of  the  common 
lentil  (called  by  botanists  Ervum  Lens),  but  which  Warton  sold 
at  three  times  the  price  usually  charged  for  it  by  cornchandlers ; 
and  the  latter  {MSlasse  de  la  Cochinchine),  was  absolutely 
nothing  but*common  treacle,  sold  at  five  times  the  price  charged 
for  it  by  grocers ! 


PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  BY  POISON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  town  helU  a  meeting  at 
the  Bull  Inn,  on  the  6th  instant,  to  consider  what  steps  could 
be  taken  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  upon,  and  have  been  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  the  town : — 

"  1.  That  no  Druggist  shall  sell  any  poison  without  putting 
upon  it  a  printed  label,  viz.  '^  Caution :  the  contents  of  this  is 
Poison  ;"  also,  the  address  of  the  party  selling  must  be  upon 
the  label. 

'^  2.  That  no  poison  shall  be  sold  to  young  children. 

^'  3.  That  each  Druggist  shall  keep  a  book  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  sale  of  arsenic  and  other  deadly  poisons.  This 
book  to  have  ruled  columns,  properly  headed  {in  priM)y  stating 
the  kind  of  poison  sold  ;  the  date  of  such  sale  ;  the  purpose,  or 
specified  purpose,  for  which  it  was  sold;  the  signature  of  the 
party  selling;  and,  lastly,  the  address  and  signature  of  the 
party,  buying  the  poison.** 

This  plan,  which  appears  excellent,  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Annington.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I 
have  adopted  further  precautionary  measures.  After  an  expe* 
rience  of  twenty-four  years  (in  which  I  am  thankful  to  Divine 
Providence  I  never  had  an  accident)  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
principal  danger  to  which  a  Chemist  is  exposed,  is  from  inad-- 
vertently  getting  hold  of  a  wrong  bottle  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  business.  A  year  or  two  ago,  I  placed  a  red  label 
upon  each  bottle  and  drawer  containine:  articles  usually  con- 
sidered as  poisons,  with  the  word  "  Toxicum*  written  upon  each 
label.    But  I  have  recently  taken  a  further  step  :  I  have  secured 
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the  stopper  of  each  bottle,  holding  deadly  poison,  with  a  cap  of 
red  leather^  firmly  fastened  by  a  string,  so  that  should  a  wrong 
bottle  be  taken  down  inadvertently,  the  party  so  erring  would 
be  called  to  recollection  before  a  fatal  mistake  was  made.  To 
take  ofFand  put  on  the  leathern-cap  is  not  the  work  of  more  than 
a  minute  or  two;  and  surely  this  trifling  labour  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  additional  security  which  it  confers. 

Peter  Phillips. 
Burnley,  Lancashire,  Fd>ruary  15,  1845. 


EXAMINATION  OF  PURREE  (INDIAN  YELLOW—JAUNE INDIEN). 

BY  C.  L.  ERDMANN  AND  8TENH0USE.* 

A  superb  yellow  pigment,  adapted  for  oil  or  water-colour  painting,  lias  for 
some  years  been  found  in  the  French  and  English  markets,  by  the  names  of 
Jaune  Indien  and  Indian  Yellow.  Its  origin  remained  for  a  long  time  an- 
known.  It  is  manufactared  in  Europe,  from  a  substance  brought  from 
India,  China,  and  perhaps  also  from  Africa,  and  named  Purree.  Erdmana 
obtained  a  specimen  of  this  substance  marked  "  Camd's  wine,"  which  he  bad 
received  by  way  of  Havre,  nr^  Professor  Jaebkel,  of  Dresden,  recognised  this 
to  be  the  same  substance  he  had  formerly  brought  with  him  from  Paris,  as  a 
sample  of  Jaune  Indien  in  the  crude  state.  Stenhouse*s  attention  was  first 
directed  by  Dr.  Pereira  to  this  substance,  and  the  former  obtained  a  quantity 
through  Messrs. Warrington  and  De  la  Rue.  In  France  two  rarieties  of  Jaune 
Indien  are  obtained  by  eleutriation,  and  sold  by  the  respective  names  of  Jaune 
Indien  purijiefin  d  5  fr.  for  SO  grammes,  and  Jaune  Indien  purifi6  extra  Jin  at 
84  fr.  for  30  grammes.  Erdmann  made  some  of  his  experiments  with  the  more 
expensive  variety.  From  London  I  soon  obtained  a  specimen,  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  ball,  Jss.  in  weight,  quite  corresponding  in  property  with  those  men- 
'  tioned  below  at  from  4«.  to  5<.  the  ounce.  The  price,  however,  is  subject  to 
variation,  as  this  substance  is  only  met  with  about  once  in  the  year  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  then  not  in  a  large  quantity.  I  further,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  saw 
a  specimen  of  a  substance  shown  me  by  Dr.  Tb.  Martins,  at  Erlangen,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  purree  made  into  cake.  Martins  considered  it  to  be  pre- 
pared from  >n  Indian  species  of  Berberis  t,  and  referred  to  a  passage  in 
CIarkson*s  Paper  on  the  Slave  Trade,  which  says,  **  That  in  the  year  1787, 
a  ship  laden  with  timber  brought  the  bark  of  a  tree  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
yielding  a  beautiful  yellow  pigment ;  the  tree  whence  this  bark  was  derived 
and  the  colouring  properties  of  its  sap  were  discovered  by  chance;  but 
the  settler  who  made  the  discovery  died  and  the  tree  was  thus  lost.*' 

Purree  is  usually  met  with  in  roundish  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  a  dark 
(or  greenish)  brown  externally,  but  when  broken  of  a  more  or  less  orange- 
yellow  colour,  and  is  composed  of  acicular  crystals  ;  it  is  very  friable,  and  ito 

*  Stenhouse's  analysis  appeared  before  that  of  Erdmann ;  but  the  latter 
bad  completed  his  investigation  in  June,  and  he  merely  deferred  publishing 
in  order  to  render  his  work  more  perfect  ?  nor  wonld  it  perhaps  have  ap- 
peared now,  bad  not  the  publication  of  Stenhouse's  analysis  rendered  this 
step  necessary. — {The  Editor  of  the  Central  Blatt.) 

t  Stenbouse  believes  the  Purree  to  be  the  juice  of  a  plant  saturated  with 
magnesia,  while  Erdmann  was  unable  to  offer  any  direct  evidence  against  the 
probability  of  its  animal  origin.  In  the  east  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  substance  consisting  of  bezoars  from  the  gall-bladders  of  80ffleammal8»a& 
a  deposit  from  their  urine. 
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odoor  reminds  one  stronf  iy  of  cattorema.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water 
or  in  alcohol,  bat  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  is  qaite 
neutral.  Ether  also  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it.  By  boiling  it  with  water 
we  obtain  a'brown  solution,  and  the  residue  is  of  a  pure  golden  colour.  This 
i«sidne  is  the  Indian  yellow*  distinguished  from  purree  by  containing 
^ve  tioses  the  magnesia  held  in  artificial  combination  with  the  acid  in  the 
latter  substance.  The  water  extracts  a  brown  substance,  in  addition  to  the 
small  quantity  of  the  yellow  salt  of  magnesia,  which  on  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  is  thrown  down  as  a  black  pitch -like  substance  with  the  derelopment  of 
a  very  nauseous  odour.  Alkalies  dissolve  purree,  forming  a  beautiful  yellow 
solution,  without  any  evolution  of  ammonia.  The  purified  Indian  Yellow, 
(jjaune  Indien  purifie)  is  soluble  in  most  acids,  effervesces  with  them,  and 
forma  a  dark-reddish  brown  solution  ;  but  if  the  substance  was  previously 
boiled  with  water,  the  solution  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  on  cooling,  the  or- 
ganic acid,  which  was  previously  in  combination  with  magnesia  in  the  purree, 
separates  in  the  form  of  small  yellow  acicular  crystals  arranged  in  a  stellate 
form.  When  purree  is  burned  it  leaves  a  quantity  of  ashes,  consisting  chiefly 
of  magnesia,  a  little  lime,  and  carbonate  of  potash  (according  to  £rdmanD, 
also  of  some  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium),  but  they  contain  no  phos- 
phoric acid.  ,  The  bulk  of  the  purree  then  consists  of  salts  of  magnesia,  with 
a  new  acid,  named  by  Stenhouse,  purreic,  and  by  E^dmann,  euxantiiinic  a^id ; 
we  shall  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the  latter  chemist. 

EuximAmic  acid  as  obtained  by  Stenhouse: — Dissolve  purree  cut  in  small 
pieces  in  boiling  dilate  acetic  acid,  filter  and  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead, 
collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  cold  water,  and  decompose  it  with  snl- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  then  boil  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  organic 
matter  repeatedly  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  on  cooling,  the  crystals  will  be 
deposited.  They  should  now  be  dissolved  in  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  solution  filtered,  and  again  allowed  to  deposit  by  neutralizing 
the  fluid  with  muriatic  acid.  Wash  the  crystals  with  cold  water,  and  dry 
them  by  pressure.;  redissolve  them  in  boiling  water,  precipitate  with  lead, 
and  decompose  again  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  dissolve  out  by  hot 
spirit  of  wine  the  crystals  which  are  to  be  still  further  purified  by  being  five 
or  six  times  crystallized  from  spirit  of  wine.  Even  after  this  purification, 
they  will  still  leave  a  trace  of  magnesia  on  being  reduced  to  ashes. 

ErdmaMC»  method : — Exhaust  the  purree  with  boiling  water,  dissolve  the 
insoluble  residue  (or  Jeume  Indieu  purjfi^)  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  with  the  aid 
of  beat,  and  allow  it  to  crystallize  on  cooling  ;  wash  the  crystals  with  cold 
water,  and  recrystallize  from  an  alcoholic  solution.  To  render  the  crystals  still 
more  pure,  dissolve  them  by  gentle  heat  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
On  cooling  the  solution  slowly,  the  salt  of  ammonia  will  deposit  in  form  of 
crystals,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  pressed  dry, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand,  with  sulphuric  acid,  under  a  glass  shade,  until  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  has  completely  evaporated,  when  they  are  to  be  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  decomposed  with  mariatic  acid.  On  cooling, 
the  acid  will  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  again  recrystallized 
from  spirit  of  wine. 

Properties : — The  crystals  present  themselves  as  pale,  3'ellow,  shining  needles, 
first  of  a  mawkish,  afterwards  of  a  bitter  taste,  which," when  burned,  leave 
no  residue  (t/pttre),  are  soluble  in  a  slight  degree  in  cold  water,  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  spirit  and  ether.  On  cooling 
the  hot  solutions,  the  acid  crystallizes ;  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  water,  and  on  heating  it  in  a  tnbe,  it  melts  (giving  out  its  water 
of  crystallization  up  to  a  degree  of  heat  =  266°  Fahr.)  and  then  yields  an 
acicular  sublimate,  termed  euxan^tenon  or  purrenon.  The  acid  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  according  to  Stenhouse,  without  undergoing  decomposition  j  the 
solatioQ  disengages  on  application  of  heat,  red  vapours  and  a  more  soluble 
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acid  is  thus  obtained,  staining  the  skin  or  paper  of  a  yellow  colour,  an^ 
yielding  with  potash  a  yellow  crystalline  salt,  which  detonates  on  application 
of  heat.  The  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hyperoxide  of  manga- 
nese alone,  but  if  sulphuric  add  be  added,  it  yields/ormtc  acid.  If  a  solution 
of  the  acid  be  made  with  pure  alcohol,  and  treated  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  it 
forms  on  cooling,  according  to  Erdmann,  a  granular  crystalline  yellow 
substance,  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
potash  without  spirit,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated  by  muriatic 
acid,  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  havini?  all  the  properties  of  euxanthon. 
According  to  Erdmann,  euxanthinic  acid  is  dissolved  quickly  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  a  red-brown  solution,  from  which  (especially  if 
diluted  with  water)  small  crystalline  flakes  of  euxanthenon  are  copiously 
deposited,  which  may  be  purifi^  by  washing  with  water,  digesting  in  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  recrystallizing  from  spirit  of  wi|ie.  On  removal  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  barytes,  a  yellow  substance,  containing:  barytes, 
which  dried  in  vacuo  appears  like  a  resin,  will  be  contained  in  the  fluid  whence 
the  euxanthenon  was  filtered  off.  Euxanthinic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies,  but  crystalline  salts  are  not  easily  obtained  from  these  yellow  solu- 
tions ;  they  may  however  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  solution  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates  (when  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged)  for  the  euxanthinic 
salts  are  almost  insoluble  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
Euxanthinic  salts  deposited  in  this  manner  may  be  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  pure  euxanthinic  acid  :  this  applies  more  especially  to  the  salt  of 
ammonia,  for  that  of  potash  is  less  easily  obtained  from  the  mother  liquor. 
Keutral  solutions  of  the  acid  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  if  ammonia  be  present,  and  with  almost  all  the  bases.  With  sulphate 
of  copper,  the  precipitate  is  of  a  green  colour.  The  free  acid  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  lime,  barytes,  strontian,  or  the  salts  of  silver,  but  it  is  thrown  down 
by  acetate  of  lead. 

Composition, — ^The  acid  crystallized  from  spirit,  yields,  according  to 
Erdmann,  at  266^  Fahr.,  4.35  per  cent,  of  water;  but  the  acid  precipitated  by 
muriatic  acid  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  10.97=11 
per  cent.  Erdmann  analysed  the  acid  dried  at  ^66^  Fahr. ;  while  Stenhouse's 
acid  was  dried  at  212°  Fahr.,  hence  the  difference  in  their  analyses,  for  the  acid 
cannot  be  totally  deprived  of  its  water  at  212**  Fahr. 

Acid  at  212**  Fahr.  atcording  to  Stenhouse  : 

C.  65.20     ...     65.002     ...     55.04     ...     20  =  1500     ...  55.30 

H.     4.42     ...       4.414     ...       4.45     ...       9  =     115     ...  4.20 

O.   40.38     ...     40.584     ...     40.51     ...     11  =  1100     ...  40.50 


100.00  100.00  100.00  2712         100.00 

Acid  at  266*>  Fahr.  according  to  Erdmann. 

C.  56.27  ...  56.43  ...  40  =  3000  ...  56.41 
H.  3.09  ...  4.06  ...  16  =  200  ...  3.77 
O.   39.74     ...     39.51     ...     21  =  2100     ...     39.82 


100.00  100.00  5300  100.00 

The  experiments  to  determine  the  atomic  weight,  made  by  Erdnaann  with 
various  salts  of  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  varied  in  result  between  oOOO  and 
5500.  The  analysis  of  a  neutral  salt  of  lead,  of  a  basic  salt  of  magnesia, 
and  of  th^  ammonical  salt,  gave  corresponding  results.  The  salt  of  lead, 
analyzed  by  Erdmann,  was  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  from  a 
boiling  neutral  solution  of  the  euxanthinate  of  ammonia,  dried  at  228°  Fahr* 
Stenhouse  examined  a  salt  of  lead  dried  Bt  212°  Fahr.,  precipitated  by  neu- 
tral acetate  of  lead,  washed  with  hot  spirit  from  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  acid* 
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Stenhoase's  Salt  of  Lead. 

C. 35.86     ...     36.11     ...     20  =  1500  ...  36.5 

H 2.95     ...       3.08     ...       9  =     112  ...  2.7 

O 11  =  1100  ,..  26.8 

1  Fb.  0.  34.34  ...  34.09  ...   1  =  1394  ...  34.0 


4106     100.0 

Erdmann's  Salt  of  Lead. 

C 44.78     ...     40  =  3000.0  ...  44.81 

H 3.07     ...     16  =s    200.0  ...  2.98 

0 21  =  2100.0 

Fb.  O.  20.72     ...       1  =s  1394.5  ...  20.83 


6694.5  100,00 

Stenhonse^s  salt  gives  an  atomic  weight  for  the  acid=s2662.  Erdmaan's 
saIt=33S7.    The  former  is  undoubtedly  a  double  basic  salt. 

Erdmann  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  salts  of  euxanthinic  acid  .* — 

The  ammoniacal  salt  consists  of  small  flat  shining  pale  yellow  prismatic 
needles,  insoluble  in  spirit  (like  the  potash  salt),  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
A  solution  of  it  yields  yellow  precipitates  with  solutions  of  most  of  the  me- 
tallic salts;  the  precipitates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the 
original  fluid. 

Sulpluite  of  magnesia  yields  no  precipitate  with  it  unless  free  ammonia  be 
present. 

Chlorides  of  calcium  and  barium  produce  yellowish  white  gelatinous  preci- 
pitates, which  dissolve  when  the  fluid  is  boiled,  but  reappear  on  cooling. 

Acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead  produce  flocculent  yellow  precipitates. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  yields  no  precipitate  at  first,  but  a  faint  yellow  deposit 
takes  place  after  a  time. 

The  sulphates  of  zinc,  nickel^  and  manganese,  produce  lemon«coloured 
precipitates. 

Tlie  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  at  first 
white,  but  soon  becomes  greenish  brown,  and  at  last  black. 

The  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  gives  a  black  green  precipitate. 

Nitrate  of  silver  forms  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  dissolved 
on  washing  with  cold  water,  and  becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  light. 

Sulphate  of  copper  produces,  with  the  euxanthinate  of  ammonia,  a  very 
gelatinous  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper* 
but  tolerably  soluble  in  cold  water,  so  that  it  cannot  be  washed  without  loss. 

Euxanthinate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  of  great  interest  as  forming  the  chief 
constituent^  of  purree  and  of  Indian  yellow ;  also  an  account  of  a  peculiar 
phenomenon  of  crystallization  observable  during  its  formation.  If  we 
add  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  muriate  of  ammonia,  until  a 
solution  of  ammonia  ceases  to  precipitate  it,  and  in  mixing  this  fluid  with 
a  solution  of  euxanthinate  of  ammonia,  add  a  certain  quantity  of  pure 
ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  we  obtain  a  voluminous  gelatinous  yellow  preci- 
pitate, which  appears,  when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  perfectly  amor- 
phous ;  and  in  this  state  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  soluble  when  the  fluid 
containing  it  is  boiled.  This  solubility,  however,  the  yellow  precipitate 
retains  but  a  short  time,  for  in  a  few  minutes  it  changes  its  appearance, 
becomes  flocculent,  and  assumes  a  deeper,  more  decidedly  orange  tinge.  If 
it  is  now  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  flocculi  will  be  observed  to 
consist  of  groups  of  crystals,  arranged  sometimes  in  a  fan-shaped  form* 
sometimes  in  globules,  which  may  be  divided  between  two  plates  of  glass  into 
a  number  of  finer  or  coarser  prismatic  needles.  Erdmann  sometimes 
observed  the^ phenomenon,  after  mixing  rather  concentrated  solutions  in  a 
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test-glass,  to  take  place  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  yellow  gelatinous 
precipitate  first  formed  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  became  orange-coloured,  and  so 
dense  that  the  glass  might  be  turned  over  without  spilling  the  contents.  In 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  this  gelatinous  appearance  was  lost,  and 
a  granular  dark  yellow  powder  deposited,  which  the  microscope  showed  to 
consist  of  crystals  only,  while  neither  in  the  first  nor  second  stages  a  trace  of 
crystallization  could  be  detected.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  assumes  the 
crystalline  form,  it  ceases  to  be  soluble  in  water  ;  even  if  the  boiling  be 
continued  but  very  little  of  it  is  dissolved.  Dilute  solutions  from  which  the 
salt  is  not  immediately  precipitated,  and  the  solutions  of  the  amorphous 
precipitate  prepared  by  boiling,  deposit  after  a  time  a  granular  crystalline 
powder,  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  in  this  deposit  prismatic 
crystals  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope  quite  analogous  in  appearance  to 
those  of  the  crude  Indian  ^fellow  (^Jaune  Indien).  Notwithstanding  the 
crystalline  nature  of  this  precipitate,  it  is  not  always  to  be  obtained  of  a 
corresponding  composition.  Besides  the  salt  in  question,  precipitates  were 
obtained  with  a  larger  quantity  of  magnesia,  containing  9.75,  9.20,  9.57  per 
cent,  of  magnesia.  A  large  quantity  of  ammonia  probably  decomposes  the 
preparation  by  depriving  it  of  a  portion  of  its  acid.  The  basic  euxanthinate 
of  ammonia  appears  to  contain  a  quahtity  of  water.  Erdmann  obtained  13.05 
water=:eigbt  atoms,  by  heating  the  dry  salt  to  SOS^Fahr.,  at  which  tempera- 
ture it  is  not  decomposed.  Tlie  quantity  of  impurities  mechanically  combined 
with  the  purree  rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  whether  it  consists 
chiefly  of  the  salt  described,  or  a  more  basic  salt.  Examined  by  the  micros- 
cope no  distinction  can.  be  made.  The  purified  Indian  yellow  (Jaune  Indien 
puriji6)  contains  a  far  greater  quantity  of  magnesia.  Erdmann  found  forty- 
six  per  cent,  in  a  specimen  heexatntned,  but  a  portion  of  this  must  have  been 
•admixed  as  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  pure  salt  has  a  far  more  brilliant 
yellow  colour  than  the  finest  samples  of  Indian  yellow  {Jaune  Indien).  Its 
colour  does  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least  by  exposure  to  the  light. 

Euxan^on. — ^Tbis  neutral  substance  is  obtained,  according  to  Erdmann, 
-not  only  by  beating  free  euxanthinic  acid  (especially  the  salts  of  lead  and 
liarytes)  in  form  a  yellow  crystalline  product  of  sublimation,  but  as  we 
liefore-mentioned,  by  treating  euxanthinic  acid  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  alcohol  and  muriatic  acid  gas.  It  forms  sometimes  a  yellow 
crystal-like  powder,  sometimes  broad  pale  yellow  prisms  and  flakes.  It  is 
soluble  in  caustic  ammonia,  forming  a  yellow  solution  (but  on  evaporation 
it  separates  as  a  substance  containing  no  ammonia),  also  in  a  solution  of 
potash  and  in  boiling  spirit.  By  applying  heat  cautiously  it  may  be  sub- 
limed without  undergoing  decomposition.  It  has  no  affinity  for  acids  or 
alkalies.  By  analysis  both  Erdmann  and  Steuhouse  obtained  corresponding 
results. 

ERDMANK. 


1 
C.   68.01 
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...     68.23 
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«* 
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.     68.20     ... 
..       3.73     ... 

4t 
..     68.31     .. 
..       3.65     .. 

13  =  975 

4  =     50 

...4  ZZ  400 
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.     68.51 
.       3.68 

...     68.42 
...       3.51 
...     27.96 

1425           100.00 
The  mode  of  formation  of  euxanthon  is  not  rery  clear,  for  its  formula 
cannot  be  explained  by  assuming  a  loss  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. — Phar^ 
maceutisckes  Cen&al-Blattt  Nov.,  1844.    No.  52. 

*  t  Nos.  3  and  4  of  Erdmann's  anaiysia  were  performed  with  euxanthon 
obtained  by  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol. 

t  In  No.  5,  the  euxanthon  was  formed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
VOL.  IV.  2   P 
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ON  CliOVE-ROOT. 
(KAPIX  CARVOPHYIXATJE  SEU  RADIX  GEI  URBANI). 

•BT  *•  miC»K£R,  tSMlOB. 

TrommBdoriF  detected  in  this  root  a  volatSe  qU,  tannin,  a  brown  extraciwe 
nuitf^r  and  resin  i  Melandri  and  Moretti  found  also  ya^ftc  acid,  and  Buciiaer 
succeeded  (bv  employing  caustic  lime  and  then  extracting  with  water)  in  ob- 
taining a  bitir  extractive  of  geurn — {Extractum  get  wbani). 

An  eiOicrecA  extract  of  the  root  is  soft,  oily,  and  of  agreenish  yellow  colour ; 
it  contains  tonnm,  extractum  gei,  vdhtik  oily  a  fatty  oH,  and  a  resin,  insoluble 
In  cold  spirit,  and  is  the  most  actire  preparation.  An  akchoUc  extract,  which 
18  also  a  good  preparation,  is  less  aromatic  but  more  astringent* — PharmO' 
ceutishes  Centnd'jBhtt    No.  59. 


ON  XHE  RADIX  SUMBUL. 

BT  KAIXHOFEBT. 

Ths  spirituous  tincture  is  of  a  yellaw  colour,  has  a  muslE-like  odour  tmd 
pungent  taste,  similar  to  musk.  It  is  rendered  turbid  by  watery  a  jpesin  sepa- 
rating which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  an  oily  .snhstance,  which 
£oats  on  the  surface.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  with  it  a  red  colour,  whidi 
.disappears  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  with  an  increase  Qf  the  musky  odour. 
On  evaporation,  the  tincture  leaves  a  soft  resinous  substance,  forming  «& 
emulsion  with  oil  and  water,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  bailing  with  watar 
into  1.  a  resin,  and  2.  a  iMilsam ;  the  former  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  latter 
insoluble ;  the  residue  is  only  imperfectly  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  root  smells  faintly  of  musk,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  reacts  as 
an  acid.  Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  renders  it  gelatinous*  With  tincture 
of  iodine  it  becomes  blue;  tincture  of  galls  and  alcohol  produce  a. turbidity  s 
and  acetate  of  copper  and  lead  yield  precipitates  with  it.  Tlie  ea^cact  has  a 
yellow-brown  colour,  is  viscid,  and  both  smells  and  tastes  of  fnusk.  By 
repeatedly  boiling  the  root,  a  yellow  wax-like  substance  at  last  separates  from 
the  decoction.  The  ethereal  tincture  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  an  acrid 
flavour,  but  a  very  slight  musk-like  odour ;  on  ev^poratiffip,  it  leaves  an  acrid 
balsam,  smelling  like  rad,  imperat.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  this  residue  is 
first  rendered  red  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  violet,  and 
then  blue ;  if  it  be  now  heated,  and  aUowed  to  cool,  a  dirty  yellow  oily 
silbstance  separates,  which,  on  application  of  heat,  becomes  again  brilliaisfcly 
blue,  afterwards  purple,  and  at  last  black.  On  incineration,  the  root  leaves 
5  per  cent,  of  strongly  alkaline  ashes,  the  one-half  of  wAuch  is  soluble  in 
water. — Pharmaceutisches  Central- Blatt.    No.  50.*  ' 


ON  THE  FIXATION  OF  THE  ODOUR  OF  MUSK  J3Y  WAX. 

BY  KALLHOVSRT. 

Kallhofert  confirms  Pfeffers*  observation  that  musk  loses  its  odoor  in  wax 
capsules,  and  proves  this  phenomenon  to  depend  on  the  odour  being  thus 
fixed,  as  it  is  by  sulphnret  of  gold,  milk  of  sulphur,  lime  and  syrup  of  almonds. 
This  odour  may  in  all  these  casefi  be  restored  by  adding  ammonia.— PAar- 
maceutisches  CentraUBlatt,    No.  54. 


THE  BISULPHATES  OF  SODA  AND  POTASH. 

Corresponding  experiments  by  Heumann  and  Wittstein  prove  that  the^e 
exists  indeed  a  crystalli^able  coonbination  of  Na  O,  ?608 , 4  U  O,  but  that  it 
only  crystallizes  from  very  add  solutions.  It  becomes  rapidly  moist  in  the 
air,  and  if  it  js  Ifldd  mi  itihaioiis^pi^iittr,  one  lialf  of  the  Au^diuiic  acid  is  <ab* 
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sorbed  wilb  the  vater  hy  Ihe  |Miwr,  luad  a  ^iisple  «ttlpbate  eemainy*  U  m» 
endeavour  to  reHDiTBtallize^tbe  salt  from  an  Aqueous  soilutioB,  a  neutral  aalt 
is  formed.  By  ]»eating«  the  cecond  atooi  x>f  Aulpluiric  acid  ia  driven  off«  bult 
only  At  a  red  heat.  Tbe  .double  sulphate  «f  potash,  on  the  Atber  handy 
which  only  crystallizes  when  sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  esoefls  ia  anhydrous 
(t.^  it  contains  no  water  of  crystallization,  beyond.the  water  of  the  second 
atom  of  sulphuric  aoid),  and  does  not  effloresce  on  exposure  .to  ^the  -air.  Ij: 
i^oBtains  34.6  potash,  58.4  sulphuric  acid,  and  6.5  wntar^^-Pharmacet/ktiseb^ 
CeairairBhU.    No.  53. 


ON   THE   A3<rALTSIS    GF    GTJANO. 

BY  ANDBEW  tTRE,  UJ>.,  F.R.6.,  &C.  &C.' 

F.  Hh^CbAian  'gmano  gatheied-Qn  the  coast,  contains  a  DeorndBable  pro* 
portion  of  common  salt,  derived  prohaUy  from  the  seatapmy. 

The  following^  is  the  General  Report  of  the  chemical  examination^of  several 
samples  of  guano,  which  I  nuide  for  Messrs. ■<xihbs  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Myers  of  Liverpool,  the  'CO-^^ents  'of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  govern^ 
ments  : — 

"/In  these  various  analyses,  perlbraiedlwitfa  the  greatest  cafe,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  complete  apparatus  for  tboth  inorganic  imd  fnrganic  analysis, 
my  attention  has  been  directed  not  only  to  the  constitnenits  of  the  guan^.  whicli 
act  as  an  immediate  manure,  but  to  those  which  are  admitted  by  practical 
farmers  to  impart  dnrable  fertility  to  the  grounds.    The  admirable  researches 
of  Professor  Liebig  have  demonstntted  that  askkce,  the  indispensable  element 
of  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  e&pedally  of  wheat  and  cHliers  abounding 
in  gluten  (an  azotized  product),  must  be  presented  to  tbem  in  .the  state  of 
ammomoj  yet  not  altogether  ammonia  in  the  pure  or  saline  form,  for,  as  such, 
it  is  too  readily  evaporated  or  washed  away ;  but  in  the  dormant,  or  as  one 
may  aay,  in  the  pateniial  condition  in  sontradistinQtion  from  the  'ttctual. 
Genuine  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  guanos.  like  those  which  1  have  minutely 
analysed,  smqmss  yery  far  all  other  species  of  manure,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,   in  the  quantity  of  potential  ammonia,  and,'  ther^fotie,  in  the 
permanency  of  their  action  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  while,  in  consequence 
of  the  ample  store  of  actual  ammonia  which  they  contain  ready  form/ed, 
they  are  qualified  to  give  immediate  vigour  to  vegetation.    tJrate  of  ammonia 
constitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  azotized ,  oxg^ic  matter  in  well- 
preserved  guano  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  not  at  all  volatile,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  to  the  soil,  by  its  slow  decomposition,. nearly  lOne-third 
of  its  weight  of  ammonia.    No  other  manure  can  rival  this,  animal  saline 
compound.    One  of  the  said  samples x>f  guano  afforded  me  no, less  than  17 
per  cent,  of  potential  ammonia,  besides  4|  per  cent,  of  the  tictual  or  ready 
formed  ;  others  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  ammonia  in.  each  of  these  states 
respectively.    The  guanos  which  I  Imye  examined  ar£  the  mex<^  excrement 
of  birds,   and  are  quite  free  from   sand,  earth,,  clay, 
reported  in  the  analyses  of  some  guanos,  and  one  of  w 
amount  of  30 per  cent,  I  found  myself  in  a  sample ^of  g 
*'  The   Peruvian  guano,  moreover,  contains  from  IC 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  same  substance  as  bone-dust,  but 
birds  into  a  pulpy  consistence,  which,  while  it  ^continues, 
has  been  thereby  rendered  more  readily  absorbable  ar 
speak)  by  the  roots  of  plants.     I  have   therefore  no 
judicious  application  of  these  genuine  guanos*  mixed  \f 
their  weight  of  a  marly  or  calcareous  soil,  to  convert 
ammonia  into  phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammor 
aU  their  ammoniacal  compounds — such  crops  will  hajn'odujcedj  ei^f^  pn 
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Inferior  lands,  as  the  farmer  can  scarcely  raise  apon  more  improved  soils  by 
ordinary  manure.  To  the  West  India  planter,  g^nano  will  prove  the  greatest 
boon,  since  it  condenses  in  a  portable  and  inoffensive  shape  the  means  of 
restoring  fertility  to  his  exhausted  cane-fields,  a  benefit  it  has  Jong  conferred 
on  the  poorest  districts  of  Peru. 

"  I  respectfully  observe,  that  no  analysis  of  guano  hitherto  made  public  at 
all  exhibits  the  value  of  the  cargoes  referred  to  above,  while  none  gives 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  dormant  in  the  azotized  animal  matter  of  the  bird's 
dung,  which,  called  into  activity  with  the  seeds  in  the  soil,  becomes  the  most 
valuable  of  its  constituents,  as  a  source  of  perennial  fertility.  In  the  detailed 
account  of  my  analyses  of  this  complex  excretion  (now  preparing  for  publi- 
cation), all  the  above  statements  will  be  brought  witiiin  the  scope  of  general 
comprehension.  I  shall  also  describe  my  '  ammonia  generator,'  based  on 
the  process  invented  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Liebig,  and  also  my 
*  ammonia  meter,'  which,  together,  can  detect  and  measure  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  irrain  weight  of  absolute  ammonia,  whether  potential  or  actual,  in 
any  sample  of  guano. 

'*  Meanwhile  the  following  may  be  offered  as  the  average  result  of  my 
analyses  of  genuine  guano  in  reference  to  its  agricultural  value  : — 

"  1.  Azotized  animal  matter,  including  urate  of  ammonia, 
together  capable  of  affording  from  8  to  16  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  by  slow  decomposition  in  the  soil 50    0 

2.  Water     , 11    0 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime    25    0 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  ammonia 

— phosphate  of  magnesia,  together  containing  from  5 

to  9  parts  of  ammonia 13    0 

5.  Siliceous  sand  1    0 


100    0 
"  Very  moist  guano  has  in  general  more  actual  and  less  potential  ammonia 
than  the  dry  guano. 

"  London,  13,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
February  Uth,  1843." 

[    Oellacher's  analysis  of  a  brownish  yellow  guano  is  as  follows  : — 

Ammonia. 

1.  Urate  of  ammonia 12.20        1.07 

2.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  : 17.73        6.50 

3.  Oxalate  of  lime 1.30 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia 6.00         1.79 

5.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 11.63        1.68 

6.  Phosphate  of  lime .'. 20.16 

7.  Muriate  of  ammonia 2.25        0.72 

8.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 0.40 

9.  Carbonate  of  ammonia » 0.80        0.23 

10.  Carbonate  of  lime 1.65 

11.  Sulphate  of  potash 4  00 

12.  Sulphate  of  soda 4.92 

13.  Humate  of  ammonia 1.06        0.09 

14.  Substance  resembling  wax 0.75 

15.  Sand 1.68 

16.  Water  (hygroscopic) 4.31 

17.  Undefined  organic  matter 8.26 


100.00      12.07 
I  am  satisfied  from  the  large  proportion  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  that  the 
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sample  thus  analyzed  was  by  no  means  a  fair  or  normal  specimen  of  guano ; 
and  it  is  in  fact  widely  different  from  all  the  fresh  samples  which  have  passed 
through  my  hands.  It  is  described  as  **  Knobby,  being  mixed  with  light 
laminated  crystalline  portions,  in  white  grains,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  pigeon's  tgg,**  Having  some  lumpy  concretions  of  a  similar  aspect  in 
my  possession,  I  submitted  them  to  chemical  examination. 

G.  1000  grains  being  digested  in  boiling  water  and  strained,  afforded  a 
nearly  colourless  solution.  This  was  concentrated  till  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  appeared.  It  was  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  protect 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  precipitation,  and  next  treated  carefully  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  lime  equivalent  to  the  oxalic  acid  present.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
thus  obtained  being  converted  into  carbonate,  weighed  80.5  grains,  corres- 
ponding to  100  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  guano. 

The  liquor  filtered  from  the  oxalate  was  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  harytes, 
and  afforded  1 12  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes=38  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
the  last  filtrate  being  mixed  with  a  given  measure  of  ferric  acetate,  and  the 
mixture  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  yielded  subphosphate  of  iron,  equiva- 
lent to  5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  I  digested  with  heat  other  500  grains 
of  the  same  guano  in  a  weak  solution  of  borax,  filtered,  acidulated  the 
liquid,  but  obtained  merely  a  trace  of  uric  acid.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  oxalate  of  ammonia  had  been  formed  in  this  guano  at  the  expense  of  the 
uric  acid,  and  that  its  concreted  state,  and  the  crystalline  nodules  disseminated 
through  it,  were  the  result  of  transformation  by  moisture  in  a  hot  climate,, 
which  had  agglomerated  it  to  a  density  of  1 .75 ;  whereas  clean  fresh  guano 
friable  and  dry  like  the  above,  is  seldom  denser  than  1.65.  This  guano  con- 
tained only  3.23  of  ammonia,  65  of  insoluble  matter,  53  of  earthy  phosphates, 
5  silica,  3  alkaline  salts  (fixed),  and  7  organic  matter. 

Oxalate  of  ammonia,  being  readily  washed  away,  is  a  bad  substitute  for 
tbe  urate  of  ammonia,  urea,  and  azotized  animal  matter,  which  it  has  replaced. 
Oellacher  could  find  no  urea  in  the  guano  which  he  analyzed ;  another  proof 
of  its  disintegration. 

Bartels'  analysis  of  a  brown-red  guano  is  as  follows  :— - 

1.  Muriate  of  ammonia  6.500 

2.  Oxalate  of  ammonia    13.351 

3.  Urate  of  ammonia    3.244 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia   6.450 

5.  Substances  resembling  wax  and  resin    0.600 

6.  Sulphate  of  potash  4.277 

7.  Sulphate  of  soda 1.119 

8.  Phosphate  of  soda    6.291 

9.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia    4.195 

10.  Common  salt , 0.100 

11.  Oxalate  of  lime    16.360 

12.  Alumina 0.104 

13.  Sand  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  iron  5.800 

14.  Loss  (water  and  volatile  ammonia  and  undefined  organic 
matter) 22.718 

100.000 
Voelckel,  in  bis  analysis  of  guano,  states  7  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of  lime ; 
a  result  quite  at  variance  with  all  my  experience,  for  I  have  never  found  so 
much  as  2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  washed  and  gently  ignited 
insoluble  matter  ;  whereas,  according  to  Bartels  and  Voelckel,  from  10  to  5 
per  cent  of  carbonate  should  be  obtained,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  oxalate  assigned  by  them. 

All  these  analyses  are  defective,  moreover,  in  not  sbowing  the  total 
quantity  of  ammonia  which  the  guano  is  capable  of  giving  out  in  tbe  soil; 
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nnnd,  Minee  it  a^ypnears  that  tht  freshest  afnaoo  abotiDds  most  in  wbat  F  have 

etSMt  potgntkk  amtxyonia,  it  must  possess^  of  eonseqaence,  the  greatest 

fMUMn^  virttie. 
A  sample  of  decayed  dark  brown  moist  ^Mmo^  from  Chile,  bieiog'*eacafiitn«d^ 

n  abo^e  described,  for  oxalate  of  ammonia,  was  fbund  to  contain  none 

whatever ;  and  it  contained  less'  than  1  per  cent,  of  nilc  acid. 
An  article  offered  to  the  public,  by  adv^rtiaemeat,  as  Plemvian  guano,  was 

faiteiy  sent  to  me  for  analysis.    V  fomd  it  to  be  a  spurifras  composition  ; 

e^Dsistted  of — 

1.  Common  salt 51.5 

%  Common  siticeouasand 29.0 

5.  Sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas 5.9 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime. 4.0,  with 

5.  Organic  matter  from  bad  guano  (to  gire  it  smell)    ...  25.3 
^  Moisture 8.0 

100.0 
Genuine  gnant>,  when  burned  upon  a  red-hot  shovel,  leaves  a  white  ash  of 
phosphate  c^  lime  and  magnesia ;  whereas  this  factitfous  substance  left  a 
mwk:  fused  mass  of  sea-salt,  copperas,  and  sand.  The  specific  gravity  of 
good  fresh  guano  is  seldom  more  than  1.66,  water  being  1.00  -,  whereas  that 
erf  the  said  substance  was  so  high  as  2.17;  produced  by  tbe  salt,  sand,  and 
copperas. 

IM^OMPOSfTU^  OP  aU&AR  BY  iODIDfi  OF  IR(»9. 

BT  FBXCKHINGEE. 

It  is  a  well-kaown  fact  that  ami:(tttiM  of  iodide  of  iron  and.  syrup  becomaa 
oa  evaporation  blaek.  Fvickhisger  baa  exaraiaed  this  mixture  with  ve^^fiBti; 
and  found  that  the  iron  it  contains  is  still  present  in  tba  form  of  an-  iodids 
after  it  has  stood  for  several  weeks  ;  but  that  the  sugar  bas  lost  its  capability 
of  fermentinff,  and  is,  at  least  in  part,  converted  into  a  brown  humic 
substance. — jPharmaceutisches  CenXtat  JSkttL  No.  53. 


OW  THE  PJaEPABATlON  OP  HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODA. 

Tbh  author  gives  the  followii\g.as  a  good  and  cheap  pioeess  for  the  pre- 
]>aratioii  of  hyposulphite  of  sod»»  opw  m  exteattvely  employed  in  taking 
Dagunzeotype  images : — 

Take  of     Subcarbonateof  soda  ...    730p&rto 

Sulphur 45     " 

Water 1500     " 

Mix  the  sulphur  first,  with  »  smell  quantity  of  the  water,  and  then  add  the 
soda  diasolved  in  the  remainder  of  tike  water^  Introduce  the  nuxture  into 
two  two-necked  bottles,  which  shall  not  he  more  than  two-thirds  filled,  then, 

Take  of     Clean  iron  filings 1500  parts 

Sulphuric  add,  (ap.  gr.  1.845)  ..i...3000  '* 
Put  Htkeae  into  a  flask  capable  of  hcriiduig  two  or  three  times  the  ub&m 
fBOBtity.  Allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  the  first  portion  of  disengnged 
kydrogea  to  eseapCy  then  place  the  flask  on  &  sand-bath,  and  by  means  of 
tabes*  of  rather  large  diameter,  coinrey  tbs  gas,  first  into  a  washing  bottle, 
and  then  through  the  two-necked  bottles  containing  the  solution.  The  heafc 
ifptied  to  the  flask  should  be  giadaally  increased,  so  as  to  prodaoa  a  regular, 
h^Bot  teo  repid  evolutkm  of  gasb 
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The  pzoeess  having  contiiined  thus  fbr  tea  or  Uf^e  hmm,  ma^  he 
stopped.  The  solutions  contained  in  tiie  tiro  hottles  are  to  be  mixed 
together,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  so  as  to  yield  crystals  of  hyposulphite  of 

The  flask  will  contain  sulphate  of  iron,  which  may  he  dissolyed  out  and 
crystallized.— /oKrW  de  Ckimie  Mtdicak. 


ON  BBAZILIAN  SABSAPABILLA. 

SY  K.  a;  RICHAIUD. 

AxoNQ  the  medicines  brought  from  Brazil,  there  is  one  of  which,  hitherto,. 
our  information  has  been  yery  incomplete — this  is  the  sarsaparUla  distill* 
gnished  as  Lisbon  or  Brazilian.  This  species  of  sarsaparilla  is  commonly 
met  with  in  commerce,  and  its  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
species  brought  from  Mexico.  Its  fibres  are  very  long,  cylindrical,  wrinlded. 
longitudinally,  and  furnished  with  some  lateral  fibrils.  Its  colour  is  of  a. 
famrn  brown,  or  sometimes  of  a  dark  grey,  approaching  to  black.  ThU- 
dlfierence  appears  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growtu- 
The  colour  internally  is  nearly  white.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  or  rather  mud* 
laginous,  and  slightly  bitter,  but  the  bitterness  is  only  peroeived  when  the 
root  has  been  k^t  in  the  mouth  for  some  time. 

This  species  of  sarsaparilla  is  generally  brought  from  the  j^yinces  of 
Bara.  and  Maranham*  It  is  in  large  cylindrical  bundles,  long  luod  straight^ 
and  the  flexible  stem  of  a  plant  ia  bound  round  the  bundles,  so  as  entirely 
tocayer  them.  The  fibres  are  generally  free  from  chump,  but  when  a 
chump  is  met  with,  it  is  large  and  knotty,  one  or  two  knots  being  interposed 
between  the  stem  aiid  the  fibres.  The  stem  itself,  which  yaries  from  the 
fiae  of  the  little  finger  to  that  of  the  thumb,  has  a  great  number  of  short 
priekles  enlarged  at  l^e  bases,  and  compressed  laterally,  which  are  disposed 
in  longitudinal  and  parallel  lines.  The  Mexican  sarsi^aiilla  pieseiMw  » 
similar  s^^pearaaoe  in  this  respect. 

From  the  researches  of  Martius  and  Grisebach,  it  appears  that  Braziliaa 
sansaparilla  ia  the  root  of  the  Smilax  papyraoea  tai  Foiret  {Encyc,  Meth,  iy., 
p.  46a ).  It  had  preyiously  been  confounded  both  with  the  SmSax  qfficvMiUt 
of  Kunth,  and  with  the  Smieu  sypkUiiiea  of  Humboldt,  both  of  which  am 
differei^  but  which  grow  in  Brasal.  Dr.  Grisebach,  in  the  Flora  Brazilienmg^ 
Bablislied  hy  Martius  and  Endlicher,  has  giyen  a  complete  description,  and 
an.  exceUeiat  figure  of  the  Smilax  papgracw.  It  is  aa  under  shrub,  l^e  stem 
of  which  is  compressed  and  angular  below,  and  aimed  with  prickles  at  the: 
aaglea<  The  leayes  are  dliptic,  acuminate,  and  marked  with  three  longitu^^ 
diuil  neryes.  This  species  grows  principally  in  the  regions  bordering  on- 
the  ffiyer  Amazon,  and  on  the  banks  of  most  of  its  oontribatory  streams^ 
l^is  known  in  Br^Eil  by^  the  names  of  aaUct,  gabaparWia,  mrza,  zona,  ^ 

Besides  this  species,  which  furnishes  Ihe  sarsapanlla  found  in  Buropeam 
oemmttt^  under  the  name  of  Brazilian  or  Portugal  sarsaparilla,  t^re  ai» 
othe»i<  which  grow  in  Brasil,  such  as  the  Snuia»  offidnaUsy  which  growaia 
theproyinee  df  Mna,  the  Smiiax  tyfMiUcaf  which  grows  in'  thenorthem; 
vegiona,  And  three  new  species,  Smiax  japicanaa^  Smiiax  BraziUeruvi  and 
Smhu  syrmgioides,  the  roots  of  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  thtf 
pR>yineea  in  which  they  growv  for  Ihe  same  purposes  as  those  oUAiaSmSmat 
pof^fraeau 

Thece  is  also  met  with  in  Braaiil  another  plant,  Serreria  aaimpariBa^. 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  SmSaoeot,  wldch  abounds  in  the  ;in)yinoe» 
of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and.  Mlna,  and  the  roots  of  sWfaich  recehne  the- 
name  of  wtU  sarsapariUa  (scdaa-  do  mato\  Thia  species  iS'  not  met  with  in. 
<»miQeKce.-^mfiM  dg  G»tnus  MttJ^eede, 
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ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  JALAP  RESIN,  OBTAINED  FROM 
THE  GENUINE  JALAP  TUBER 

{The  Tpomosa  Schiedeana  of  Zuccarini), 

BT  DB.  G.  A.  KATSEB. 

The  resin  which  I  analyzed  was  prepared  from  the  root  pharmacognosli- 
cally  determined  as  that  of  the  Ipomoea  Schiedeana.  The  root  was  digested 
in  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  the  extract  was  mixed  with  water,  and  the^  alcohol 
was  distilled  off ;  the  dark-hrown  resin  thus  obtained  was  hoiled  in  water 
and  then  washed  with  hot  water,  until  the  water  ceased  to  dissolve  any  traces 
of  resin.  The  resin  was  then  re-dissolred  in  spirit  of  80  per  cent.,  and  well 
washed,  animal  charcoal  was  added  to  the  solution,  until  it  appeared  of  a 
light,  slightly  yellow  colour.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  was  now  diluted 
with  water,  and  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off.  The  resin  thus  obtained  was 
of  a  slightly  yellow  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  Venice  turpentine:  it 
was  boiled  in  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  washed  several  times  in  water^ 
which  dissolves  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  resin.  When  thus  purified, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  the  resin  is  a  slightly  yellowish 
white  friable  mass  which  emits  the  well-known  odour  of  Jalap.  For  analysis 
of  its  elements  it  was  treated  in  the  following  manner : — The  dry  resin  was 
placed  in  a  retort,  into  which  ether  was  poured  and  subjected  to  heat ;  the 
ether  at  first  assumed  a  yellow  colour,  but  more  ether  was  again  added,  and 
the  boiling  was  continued  until  the  ether  ceased  to  dissolve  any  portion  of 
the  resin  and  remained  colourless.  But  in  order  to  remove  every  particle 
from  the  resin  which  might  be  soluble  in  ether,  the  resin  was  again  dissolved 
in  a  little  alcohol  and  precipitated  from  the  solution  with  ether.  A  consi-  . 
derable  quantity  of  ether  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  the  resin  is  not 
insoluble  in  ether  containing  spirit.  In  this  manner  a  colourless  transparent 
resin  was  obtained,  a  thin  layer  of  which  when  spread  on  a  glass-plate  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  eye.  The  resin  was  now  evaporated  over  a 
water-bath  and  dried. 

The  properties  of  the  resin,  purified  as  far  as  it  was  possible  in  this  manner, 
'were  the  following:] 

When  pulverized,  it  constituted  a  white  powder  without  taste  or  odour  ; 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  From  the 
alcoholic  solution  the  resin  is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  white  powder  by  water» 
and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution 
reacts  as  a  weak  acid.  In  potash,  soda,  and  carbonated  alkalies,  this  resin  is 
slightly  soluble  when  C(rfd,  bnt  when  exposed  to  heat,  perfectly  soluble ;  and 
it  is  not  precipitated  from  this  solution  on  addition  of  acids.  In  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  caustic  ammonia  it  is  perfectly  soluble,  and  presents  a  light  brown 
colour ;  on  driving  off  the  excess  of  ammonia  by  heat,  a  neutral  solution  i» 
obtained,  which  mixes  with  water  or  alcohol  in  any  proportion.  This  neutral 
solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  neu- 
tral acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  barium,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  obtained.  The  solutions  of  the  pot- 
ash and  soda  salts  bear  the  same  relations  as  the  ammoniacal  salt  to  the  above 
named  reagents.  To  obtain  a  tangible  combination  of  the  resin  with  the 
mineral  oxides  in  a  soluble  form,  a  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  was 
boiled  with  slaked  lime  until  no  more  ammonia  was  disengaged  :  thus  a  salt  of 
Hme  was  formed,  which  was  soluble  in  water  and  spirit,  but  muriatic  acid  did 
not  precipitate  the  resin  from  the  solution.  Hydrate  of  barytes,  used  in  the  same 
manner,  produced  a  similar  salt  of  barytes.  Acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  the 
resin  ;  concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition,  and  it  is 
again  precipitated  from  the  solution  on  addition  of  ammonia ;  dilute  nitric 
acid  does  not  dissolve  it,  unless  heat  be  applied,  and  then  a  decomposition, 
takes  place ;  in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  insoluble,  and  by  concentrated 
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sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed.  Pkced  on  a  watcb-g]ass/and  moistened  with 
the  concentrated  acid,  each  grain  assumes,  in  about  ten  minutes,  a  beautiful 
crimson  colour,  and  is  then  dissolved;  the  fluid  assumes  a  darker  colour, 
and  in  a  few  hours  a  brown-black  resinous  substance  is  separated.  Heated  on  a 
platina  spoon,  the  resin  at  first  melts,  becomes  brown  with  the  development 
of  a  peculiar,  empyreumatic  odour,  and  then  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  and 
with  smoke ;  but  leaves  a  spongy  shining  coat,  which  is  tiltimately  entirely 
consumed.  At  302°  Fahr.,  it  melts  to  a  bright  yellow  transparent  mass,  but 
loses  no* water. 

The  resin  was  dried  at  212"  Fahr.,  and  burnt.with  chromate  of  lead ;  in  thil 
way  its  composition  was  ascertained  to  be  the  following  : 

Carbon 56A9     56.S5 

Hydrogen 7.94     7.89 

Oxygen     .........     35.57     35.76 

100.00     100.00 

As  the  resin  does  not  appear  to  combine  with  bases,  without  undergoing  a 
change,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  substance  into  which  it  is  converted  by 
treatment  with  alkalies,  in  order  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  the  resin 
by  the  composition  of  this  substance  and  its  salts. 

The  characteristic  property  of  the  resin  to  assume  a  beautiful  crimson 
colour  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  caused  me  to  give  it  the  name  of 
rhodeoretine,  from  p68€ios,  rose-coloured,  and  pffrivrj,  resin. 

By  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  salt,  acetate  of  lead  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate  was  obtained,  which  was  washed  with  water, 
and  presented  itself  when  dry  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  a  salt  of  the  resin 
with  lead  To  obtain  the  resinous  acid  from  this  salt,  it  was  mixed  with 
distilled  water  and  subjected  to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  until  it 
was  entirely  decomposed.  The  fluid  when  filtered  off  the  sulphuret  of  lead  i» 
clear,  like  water,  and  yields  on  evaporation  in  a  water-bath,  a  slightly  brown 
resinous  substance,  which  from  its  analogy  to  the  original  resin,  and  itSy 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  sulphuric  acid,  I  have  called  hydrorhodeoretine» 
In  composition  it  differs  from  the  former  resin  by  one  equivalent  of  water : — 

Carbon 55.10     ...     55.16 

Hydrogen    8.28     ...       8.S9 

Oxygen 36.62     ...     36.45 


100.00  100.00 

Salts  of  potash  and  barytea  were  formed  from  the  hydrorhodeoretine, 
which  were  separately  analysed,  and  gave,  for  the  acid  in  the  salts,  the 
following  composition : — 

42  equivalents  Carbon 3185.8 

36  „  Hydrogen 449.3 

21  „  Oxygen 2100.0 

Atomic  Weight 5735.2 

In  calculating  the  empirical  formula  for  rhodeoretine  at  42  equivalents  of 
carbon,  a  composition  is  obtained,  agreeing  very  well  with  the  per  centage 
composition  arrived  at  by  analysis,  viz, : 

Calculated  in  100  parts, 

42  Eq.  Carbon 3185.9 66.66 

35   „    Hydrogen 436.8 7.78 

20  „    Oxygen 2000.0 35.56 

Atomic  weight 5622.7  100.00 
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the  constitQtion  of  the  analyzed  sabstances  tras  as  follows :      • 

Abodeoretine  C42  Has  O20. 

HydrorhodeoretiDe Ca^  Hsf  Oai. 

The  Salt  of  Lead Cis  Ha«^Ou -f  3  PbO. 

The  Salt  of  Baryta. 2  (C«  H86  0«i)  -f  Ba  O. 

The  Salt  of  Potash 3  (€«  Ift«  Oai)  +  K  O. 

It  would,  theivfore,  appear  that  rhodeoretine  eombines  with  bases,  oiiv 
takings  up  1  eq.  of  H.  O.  by  which  it  is  converted  into  hydrorhodeoretine. 

By  passing  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
rhodeoretine,  and  allowing  the  dark  redish-yellow  fluid  to  stand  Car  a  ftw 
dajrs,  I  obtained  an  oily  fluid  floating  on  the  surface^  which  was  soluble  m 
ether.    Its  composition  was — 

I.  II. 

Carbon 66.95     66.65 

Hydrogen 10.67 

Oxygen 22.38 

100.00 

1  named  it  rhodeoretinol^  from  its  origin  anti  consistence.  A  soioiimi  of 
hydrorhodeoretine  treated  with  moriatio  acid  gas yieldcdanmilar  olcaglBOur' 
SBbstance. 

ExaminaHm  cf  thx  portion  of  <fte  JaUap  Betin  sokthk  in  E^ter, 

The  ethereal  solution  of  the  resini  which  waa  of  a  dark  yeUow  eoleivwat- 
eraporated  in  the  air,  when  a  brownish  yeiiow  clear  fluid  masa  separated, 
which  on  being  dissolved  in  spirit  separated  on  addition  of  water  bb  ft- 
brownish  oily  mass,  the  snail  portion  of  rbodeoratine  which  was  mixed  with^ 
it^siBparating  at  the  same  time.  Whea  this  mass  was  purified^  by  being  re^ 
dissolved  in  spirit  and  again  precipitated  by  water^  it  had  the  followiiq;^ 
properties : — It  reddened  the  liUnos  papery-  leaving  a  fatty  stain  on  the  papcr^. 
it  had  a  very  powerful  unpleasant  odour,  simila^  to  that  of  jalap>  and  am. 
aorid  taste,  was  insoluble  in  muriatic*  nitric,  and  acetic  acids^  even  wheH' 
hcflited*  It  was  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  wast 
separated  from  the  solution  by  muriatic  acid  without  undergoing  a-changis; 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  precipitated  the  alcoholic  solution 
with  a  yellow  colour ;  it  neither  crystallized-  from  the  etliereal  nor  from  the 
alcoholic  solution,  and  remained  even  after  several  months  as  a  soft  viscid 
mass.  Kept  in  contact  with  water  for  a  long,  time,  it  crystallized  and  was 
converted  into  a  mass  of  prismatic  needles,  which  were  connected  together, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  it  presented  itself  as  a  viscid  mass. 
It  loHows  then,  that  this  mass  belongs  to  the  eiTStallizable  soft  resins^  or 
Istty  acids,  and  that  the  odour  of  the  jala|»  depends  on  it*  Heated  on  &' 
platina  spoon  it  e'vaporated,  and  when  lighted  burnt  with  a  bi%ht  flame,  dtiftM^ 
ing  an  unpleasant  acrid  odour.«--oittnaim  der  Cheme  und  Pharmacie. 
Bandxli.,  Hefti. 

VALERIANATE  OF  QUININE. 

BY  DB.   E.  VSVAY, 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  TalerXonic  add^  in  slight  excess^  to  a  con- 
centrated alcoholic  solution  of  quiua.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  to  be. 
diluted  with  twice  its  Tolume  of  distilled  water,  and  then  submitted  to.  a 
heat  not  exceeding  12^^Fahr.  As  the  spirit  evaporates  -  the  yalerianate 
of  quina  is  deposit^  in  flne  crystals,  either  isolated  or  gfovsgied,  which  aug- 
ment from  day  to  day. 

The  yalerianate  of  quina  may  also  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition, 
i&om  sulphate  of  quina  and  Taterianate  of  Ume ;  but  this  method  does  not 
answer  so  well  as  the  preceding. 
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By  wfastever  process  this  Yaierlaiiate  is  prepared,  it  is  important  to  6b^ 
'  serve  that  its  solution  should  be  evaporated  by  a  very  gentiehest,  and, 
finally  that  the  crystals  should  be  dried  firom  the  mother-liquor  by  merely 
esroosing  them  to  a  dry  atmosphere. 

The  valerianate  of  quina  may  be  recognised  in  the  fMlowhig  manner  :-^ 

1.  A  precipitate  is  formed  on  adding  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of 
valerianate  of  quina  to-  a  concentrated  and  neutral  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  this  precipitate  is  redlssolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  valerianate  of  quina  gives  no  precipitate  witli 
chloride  of  barium. 

3b  Ou  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  valerituucfee  of  quina,  the  b^dtuted 
wierianate  separ&tes  in  globules  resembling  oU. 

4.  On  addkig  an  add  to  tii&  aqueous  8olution,th&>)!ateri»iilc  aeid  is-c^ 
engaged,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  smell. 

According'  to  the  analysis  of  the  Ptinoe  de  Ganino,  iSie  valeiisBSfie  of 
quina  consists  of  oaeequivident  of  vaierianiD  acid^oneequi^ent  of  quiiM^, 
and  two  equivalents  d  water,  of  which  last«  one  equivalent  oMstitate» 
watar  of  crystallization.  The  cryvtaliine  appeanmee  of  the  saltr  varief«  its 
iv  either  oetabedral  ov  hexahednd. 

It  has  a  sdight  smell  of  vaterionie  add;  and  a  bitter  taste-  reseinbling  timis 
of  quina.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatcoes^  and  sliil 
more  easily  in  alcohol ;  oHve  oil,  witii  the  aid  of  a  slight  heat,  also  dissolves 
it. 

It  is  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  most  of  the  organic  acids. 
Submitted  to  a  heat  of  194®  Fahr.,  the  crystallized  salt  loses  one  equivalent 
of  water,  becomes  soft;  and  then  fhses  like  a  resinous  substance.  When 
thus  deprived  of  water;  it  is^  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  sporit. 
On  submitting  it  to  a  irtill  higher  temperature,-  the  second  atom  of  water  is 
not  driven  off,  but  the  salt  is  decomposed  with  disengagement  of  the  vapours 
of  mono-hydrate  of  valerianic  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
submitted  to  a  boiling  temperature  is  also  decomposed,  and  oily  drops  are 
seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor^  which  ooosist  of  tiie  mono-hydrated 
valerianate. 

The  valerianate  of  quina,  like  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  being  very  easily 
decomposed,  shotdd  be  administered  in  the  most  simple  forms.  Br.  Devay 
usually  administers  it  in  some  mucilaginous  vehide,  in  the  proportions  of 
Hve  parts  of  the  salt  to  one  hundred  crif  liquid. 

The  perfect  solubility  of  lAie  salt  in  oil,  offers  a  great  advants^  in  its  uw 
as  an  external  application.  It  may  be  thus  dissdved  in  the  proportions  of 
one  part  to  sixty  parts  of  oil. 

The  author  has  arrived  at  the  following  condtxsions  with  regard  to  itir 
thempeutical  action  :— 

1st.  lliat  the  valerianate  of  qtona  is  a  more  powetifol  aniheriodk  than 
the  sulphate  of  the  same  base,  even  when  administered  in  smaller  doses. 

2d.  It  seems  indicated,  from  its  specific  actions,  as  a  valuable  remedy  iff 
fevers  of  the  worst  character.— Jouma/  de  Pkarmacie. 


M3BRCIJRIAL  SOAP  OF  M.  HBBEBT  OF  BAKia 

Takb  of  mercury  and  nitric  tucad^  eaeh  126  grammes. 

Put  these  ingnedi«its  into  a  matrass  capable  of  hdding  twice  the  above 
quantity,  and  stir  the  mixture  from  time  to  time,  until  the  solution  shall 
have- been  effected  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of:  the  atoiosphera 

Introduce  into  a  porcdain  capsule,  530  grammes  of  calf  s  fat,  mdt  this 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  then  add  the  solution  of  mercury,  stirring 
the  ingredients  together  until  they  have  acquired  an  adhesive  consistence. 
To  150  parts  of  l^e  ointment  thus  fkvraed,  add  •a  parts  of  ommtSatdtaikKL 
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of  soda,  sp.  gr.  1,33,  and  rub  them  together  on  a  porphyry  slab  until 
combination  be  effected,  when  a  soap  will  be  formed,  perfectly  soluble  in 
water. 

This  soap  is  employed  with  success  by  some  medical  men  in  cutaneous 
affections.  It  may  be  employed  by  anointing  the  part  with  it,  either  alone 
or  with  water,  but  its  use  should  be  immediately  suspended  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  local  irritation. — Journal  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  LACTUCARIUM  AND  SYRUP  OF  LACTUCAKIUM. 

BY  H.   AUBERGIEB. 

The  author  having  discovered  that  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  .926,  easily  sepa- 
rated the  active  principles  of  lactucarium  from  the  wax,  the  resin,  and 
other  inert  substances  which  it  contains,  proposes  to  prepare  a  syrup  of 
lactucarium  in  the  following  manner  : — 

^  Exhaust  the  lactucarium  by  twice  treating  it  with  spirit  sp.  gr.  .926  ; 
distil  the  tincture  thusobtained,  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  when  a  brown 
extract,  bitter  and  deliquescent ,  will  be  left.  This  extract  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  pills,  or  may  be  made  into  the  syrup  by  adding  one  pan  of  extract, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water  to  500  parts  of  boiling  simple 
syrup.  The  syrup  will  become  opaque  as  it  cools,  but  there  will  be  no  de- 
posit.— Journal  de  Chitnie  Midicale, 

RBVIBWS. 

A  Thermometrical  Table,  on  the  Scales  of  Fahrenheit,  Cen- 
tigrade, and  Reaumur;    comprising   the  most  remarkable 
Phenomena,  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical,  connected  with 
Temperature,     By  Alfred  S.  Taylor, 
This  table  consists  of  an  enlarged  drawing  of  a  thermometer, 
on  which  are  represented  the  three  scales  of  Fahrenheit,  Centi- 
grade, and  Reaumur,  so  that  the  relation  between  these  scales  is 
at  once  seen.     On  each  side  of  the  drawing  are  enumerated  a 
great  number  of  phenomena,  which  occur  at  the  temperatures 
indicated  by  the  degrees  opposite  which  such  phenomena  are 
written.     Thus  we  have  the  fusing  or  melting  points,  the  boiliiig 
and  congealing  points,  of  a  vast  variety  of  substances  indicated, 
in  addition  to  many  other  facts  of  this  description  ;  and  these  are 
found  by  referring  to  that  part  of  the  scale  to  which  the  enquirer 
would  be  directed  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  probable  tem- 
peratures at  which  the  phenomena  may  occur. 

A  Toxico LOGICAL  Chart,  exhibiting  at  one  View  the  Symp* 
lams,  Treatment,  and  Modes  of  detecting  the  various  Poisons, 
^c.  By  William  Stowe,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.     Tenth  Edition.     S.  Highley,  London. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  ought  to  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  Toxicological  knowledge  ;  he  should  be  able  to  determine  at 
once  what  is  the  proper  antidote  to  be  administered  in  any  case 
of  emergency ;  he  should  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
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symptoms  produced  by  the  different  poisons;  and  should  be  able 
to  distinguish  one  poison  from  another,  and  to  recognise  any 
one  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests  ;  and  when  this  know- 
ledge is  called  into  requisition,  it  is  generally  necessary  that  a 
prompt  and  decisive  judgment  should  be  formed.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Stowe's  Chart  is  to  give,  in  a  tabulated  form,  a  statement  of 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  treatment  of  cases  of  poison- 
ing. It  is  intended  to  be  fixed  against  a  wall,  so  that  instant 
reference  can  be  made  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the 
memory,  or  confirming  a  decision  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  any  particular  case.  Opposite  the  name  of  each  poison  is 
given,  in  separate  columns,  first,  the  symptoms;  then  the  treat' 
ment ;  and,  lastly,  the  tests.  That  this  Chart  has  been  found 
extensively  useful  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  has 
reached  a  tenth  edition. 


ROYAIi  INSTITUTION. 


ON  THE  LIQUEFACTION  AND  SOLIDIFICATION  OF  BODIES 
GENERALLY  EXISTING  AS  GASES. 

BT  mCHAEL  FARASAT,  ESQ.,  F.R.8. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  31st  of  January,  Professor  Faraday 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above  subject,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  liquefied  olefiant  gas  before  the  audience.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  hydrogen  would  :hereafter  be  solidified,  and  that 
it  would  prove  a  metal.  He  had  entertained  hopes  of  being 
able  to  show  liquefied  oxygen  at  the  lecture,  but  had  failed  in 
obtaining  it,  owing,  as  he  believed,  merely  to  a  defect  in  the 
apparatus. 

The  substance  of  the  lecture  is  contained  in  a  paper  read  at 
tlie  Royal  Society,  on  the  16th  of  January  last,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

*'  The  method  employed  by  the  author  for  examining  the  capability  of 
jgases  to  assume  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  consisted  in  combining  the  con- 
densing powers  of  mechanical  compression  with  that  of  very  considerable 
depressions  of  temperature.  The  first  object  was  obtained  by  the  successire 
action  of  two  air-pumps,  the  first  having  a  piston  of  one  inch  in  diameter* 
by  which  the  gas  to  be  condensed  was  forced  into  the  cylinder  of  the  second 
pump,  the  diameter  of  whose  piston  was  only  half  an  inch.  The  tubes,  into 
which  the  air  thus  further  condensed  was  made  to  pass,  were  of  green  bottle 
glass,  from  one-sixth  to  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  external  diameter,  and  have 
a  curvature  at  one  portion  of  their  length  adapted  to  immersion  in  a  cooling 
mixture;  they  were  provided  with  suitable  stopcocks,  screws,  connecting 
pieces,  and  terthinal  caps,  all  carefully  made,  and  rendered  sufficiently  air- 
tight to  retain  their  gaseous  contents,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  expe- 
riments, and  when  they  were  sustaining  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres,  as 
ascertained  by  mercurial  gauges  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Cold  was 
applied  to  the  curved  portions  of  the  tube,  by  their  immersion  in  a  bath  of 
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Thilorier's  nixtOTe  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  etber.  Tlie  degree  of  cold 
thus  produced,  when  the  mixkare  was  surrounded  by  Hie  air,  estimated  by  an 
•loebdl  tbermooieter,  iras  a  tempenituie  of  106^  fahr.  But  on  pkeiog  tbe 
nnxtove  under  an  air-^mii,  and  rewovia^r  the.atmoapberjc  pMssune,  leaving 
only  tbat  of  the  yapour  of  carbonic  acid,  wbich  amonoted  only  to  one-24tb 
jof  the  former  (tbat  is,  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  1.2  inch  of  mercury), 
tbe  thermometer  indicated  a  temperature  of  166**  below  -zero,  of  Fabr.  scale* 
In  this  state  the  ether  was  very  fluid,  and  tbe  bath  could  be  kept  in  good 
ocdfir  for  a  quarter  of  ab  hour  a(  a  time.  The  autbor  ^foniiil  that  there  were 
many  gases,  whicb,  on  being  subjected  to  cold  oi  "this  extreme  intensity, 
condensed  into  liquids,  even  without  a. greater  condensation  than  that  arising 
from  orfinary  atmospheric  pressure  ;  ai^d  that  they  could  then  be  preserved 
aeakd  up  in  glass  tubes  in  this  liquid  state.  Such  was  Che  case  with  oftferme, 
cyanogen^  ammfmia,  stdphurtUed  h^^gm,  arseniuretied  hydngmt  l^dario^ 
acid*  ^dri)bromic.acid,  carbonic  acul,  and  eucbbrine.  With  jrespect  to  some 
other  gases,  such  as  nitric  oxide,  Jluosilicon,  and  defiant  ga^,  it  was  difficult 
to  retain  them  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  tubes,  in  consequence  of  the 
chemical  action  they  exerted  <on  tbe  eeraents  used  in  the  joinings  of  the  caps 
«nd  other  parts  of  the  apparatus.  Hydriodic  and  kfdroiromic  acids  eould  be 
obtained  either  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state.  Muriatic  acid  gas  did  not  freeze 
at  the  lowest  temperature  to  which  it  could  be  subjected.  Sulphureous  acid 
froze  into  transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  of  gjceater  specific  gravity  than 
the  liquid  out  of  which  they  were  formed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  solidified 
in  masses  of  confused  crystals  of  a  Vhite  colour,  at  a  temperature  of — 123^ 
Fabr.  Euchbnne  was  easily  converted  Icom  tbe  gaseous  state  into  a  solid 
crystalline  body,  which,  by  a  slight  iocreaiee  of  temperature,  melted  into  an 
orange  red  fluid.  Nitrous  oxick  was  obtained  solid,  at  the  temperature  of 
tbe  carbonic  acid  gas  in  vacuo,  and  then  appeared  as  a  beautifully  clear  and 
colourless  crystal^  body,  'i  he  author  conceives  ihtA  in  thi^  state  it  niigbt 
in  certain  cases  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  carbonic  acid  in  frigorific 
processes,  for  arriving  at  degrees  of  cold  far  below  those  hitherto  attained  by 
tbe  employment  of  the  latter  substance.  Ammonia  was  obtained  in  tbe  state 
of  solid  .white  crystals,  and  retained  this  form  at  a  temperature  of— 103^  Fahr. 
The  following  liquids  could  net  be  made  to  freeae  at  166^  Fahr.  below 
zero,  viz.,  chlorine^  ethers  alcohol,  sulphuret  of  carbon^  caoutchoucine,  rectified 
oil  of  turpentine.  The  following  gases  showed  no  signs  of  liquefaction 
when  cooled  by  the  carbonic  acid  bath,  ev^n  when  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  viz.,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  at  a  pressure  of  ^7  atmospheres ;  nitrogen 
and  nitric  oxiik  at  a  pressure  of  dO  atmoipfaeres ;  carbonic  oxide,  At  a  pressure 
of  40  atmospheres,  and  coal  gas  at  a  pressure  of  32  atmospheres." 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Ov  Tuesday,  February  18,  thjB  day  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  first  reading  of  the  Medical  Bill,  Sir  James  Graham 
postponed  his  motion  until  Tuesday,  February  25. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  has  announced  his  intention  to  abolish  the 
duties  on  drugs,  which,  it  appears,  are  scarcely  sufficient  in 
amount,  at  the  present  reduced  rate,  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
collecting.  The  duties  on  glass,  sugar,  and  several  other  commo- 
dities in  general  consumption,  are  likely  to  be  removed.  The 
details  of  the  measure  -not  being  published  at  the  time  of  goiog 
to  press,  we  defer  our  remarks  on  it  until  next  month. 
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Hr.  J.  O.  Difr  was  vasmereA^y  post  m  irequested,  Becevber  I'Tfh,  and 
the  letter  has  just  been  returned. 

fi.  R.  S/-^(L)  Por  a  fse^iod  -of  delecting  the  -presence  of  iron  in-water, 
see  page  78  of  this  yolume. — (2.)  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  -the  best 
iests  lor  lime.--'(3.)  Caustic  potaah  toows  down  from  fdum  a  precipi- 
tate which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  This  precipitate,  heated  in  a 
blowpipe  flame,  with  a  salt  of  cobalt,  assumes  a  bright  blue  colour.  Nitrate 
of  baiytes  indicates  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  alum,  by  throwing 
down  a  white  precij^itate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. — (4.)  FameWs  Chemkai 


**  A  FBiEMn."-— The  mode  of  detecting  alum,  daieabed  by  our  Cooosa- 
pondent^  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.    See  also. the  aboTC  No,  (3.) 

A.X*— (JL.)  Vr.  ChriHiaon's  Tmsim  w  PoitomA^-^CSi.)  The  Gardanet's 
Chrmick,  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley.— (3.)  The  Chemitial  GazeUe  is  publiabed 
twice  in  the  month,  price  6df, — (4)  See  any  work  on  Chemistry. 

W.C«,  in  reply  to  A.  T.  Q.,  gives  the  following  &rjnula  for  Black  Japan 
j^oB  I«aisue;e  '— 

Boiled  linseed  oil,  4  pints. 
Burnt  umber,  in  powder,  4  onnces.  ^ 
Asphaltum,  3  ounces. 
Oil  of  turpentine  enough  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence. 
Melt  the  asphaltum,  and  add  the  linseed  oil  (hot)  gradually,  then  add  the 
burnt  umber,  and  lasUy  the  oil  of  turpentine. 

Mr.  May  objects  to  the  practice  of  publishing  in  the  Journal  fonnul»  fox 
Tarious  compounds  sold  by  Chemists  and  Druggists.  This  practice,  he  con- 
siders, gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  idle  and  ignorant,  by  placing  them 
in  possession  of  information  obtained  by  others  at  the  expense  of  labour  and 
research,  and  who  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  the  superiority  they  ought  to  en- 
joy. Mr.  May  thi^  that  the  answers  to  inquiries  should  be  given  in  gene- 
jal  terms,  conveying  the  knowledge  of  scientific  principles,  raUier  than  their 
special  applications.  [There  is  much  justice  in  these  remarks :  at  the  «arae 
time  it  would  be  difficult  toconrinoe  some  of  our  coneapondents  that  this 
is  the  case.  We  are  often  accused  of  not  giving  enough  pracHeai  informa- 
tion.] 

H.C.M.  has  observed  tinctui:e  of  orange  peel  to  become  turbid  by  mixture 
with  water.  [We  can  only  account  for  the  fact  by  supposing  that  Uie  tinc- 
ture vas  made  with  fresh  orange  peel,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil.] 

"  A  Mbhbxb"  has  sent  lor  our  opinion  fiamples  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
and  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  [We  should  not  be  juatHled  iii*giviDg  any  such 
opinion,  especially  to  an  anon3rmous  Correspondent.  It  is  not  our  province 
to  arbitrate  in  matters  of  this  kind.] 

"  Omxqa."— See  Lereb<w^8  Tnmtke  ea  Photograpl^,  truulated  by  J. 

Egerton. 

***  Tyro**  aciks  for  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  hydrogen  night 
lamp.  {Turn  the  cock  and  the  jet  of  gas  which  escapes  will  be  ignited  by 
the  spongy  platinum.    Then  apply  a  candle.] 

J.  w.— Bee  the  notice  in  like  .cover  of  our  last  nnmber. 
J.  J.  P. — (1.)  Castor  oU  occasionally  deposits  a  sediment  in  very  cold 
weather.— (2.)  The  addition  of  a  little  oil  to  compound  colocynth  pill  tends 
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to  prevent  its  becoming  hard. — (3.)  There  is  no  authorised  formula  for 
infusum  taraxaci.    It  might  be  made  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  decoction. 

A.  B.  C.  wants  a  formula  for  red  ink,  containing  no  acid,  to  be  used  with 
steel  pens.  [Webeliere  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia,  with  a  little  gum, 
will  answer  the  purpose.] 

J.  G. — ^It  is  not  our  busiaess  to  obtain  for  publication  the  priyate  formulae 
of  individuals. 

H.  G.  "W. — "We  are  obliged  by  the  communication,  which  will  be  noticed 
shortly. 

"  Aqua  "'wishes  for  some  practical  information  respecting  the  manufacture 
of  aerated  waters,  as  he  finds  he  cannot  make  them  to  compete  with  Schweppe. 
[We  should  advise  our  Correspondent  to  enquire  of  Messrs.  Schweppe  on 
what  terms  they  would  take  an  apprentice. — See  Souheiran's  Notice  sur  la 
Fabrication  desEa-ux  Minerales  ArtiJicieUes,    Pans,  1843.    4  fr. 

"  A  Subscriber,**  Leamington  (post-mark  Coventry)  wishes  to  know  the 
best  and  cheapest  mode  for  ms&ing  chloric  ether.  [The  economy  of  processes 
of  this  kind  involves  manipulations  which  are  known  only  to  the  manu- 
facturers]. 

"  JuvENis"  (Homcastle). — (1).  The  usual  ingredients  of  a  black  draught 
are  sulphate  of  magnesia,  tincture  and  infusion  of  senna,  with  manna  or 
liquorice  to  make  it  pleasant — (2).  Why  is  essence  of  lemon  changed  into 
turpentine  by  keeping.  [We  never  heard  that  this  was  the  case]. — (3).  It  is 
difficult  to  powder  asafoetida  without  drying  it,  and  thus  injuring  its  aromatic 
properties.  In  cold  weather  it  may  sometimes  be  rubbed  into  powder  with 
sugar. 

F.  W. — The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  no  instructions  for  the  separation  of  the 
seeds  from  poppy  capsules. 

^  Inquisitor  "  not  having  been  in  business  for  himself  at  the  date  of  the 
Charter,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  Pha&maceutical  Societt 
without  examination. 

"  Emeticus  "  wishes  to  pass  Apothecaries'  Hall.  [F,or  this  purpose  he 
must  either  be  apprenticed  to  an  Apothecary,  or  wait  until  Sir  James 
Graham's  Medical  Bill  has  passed,  when  it  is  likely  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  will  be  abolished.  For  information  respecting  the  course  of  study» 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Hall.] 

Q.  B.—See  vol.  ii..  No.  8. 

Mr.  Arnott. — We  think  the  formula  ia  not  a  good  one. 

P.  H.— Pot  Pourrie,  see  Scented  Powder  for  bags,  page  339  of  our  last 
number. 

"A  Constant  Reader  "  (Brighton).— 5'ee  vol.  iv,  page  340. 

X.  Z. — See  the  Advertisement 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  filoomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street^ 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM'S  BILL 

FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
While  our  last  number  was  in  the  press,  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons^  and  from  the 
reception  it  met  with,  we  anticipated  that  it  would  be  found,  on 
examination^  to  give  general  satisfieu^tion.  Mr.  Wakley,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  been  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  expressed 
^<  veiy  great  satisfaction  at  the  statement  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet ;  he  earnestly  hoped  and  really  believed,  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  this  subject  would  be  amicably  arranged  and 
finally  settled." 

If  we  had  thought  it  right  to  stop  the  press  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  hasty  report  on  the  subject,  we  should,  in  general  terms 
have  reiterated  the  sentiments  of  Mr,  Wakley,  and  congratulated 
our  readers  on  a  more  speedy  termination  of  the  medical  con- 
tentions than  had  been  previously  anticipated. 

But  we  thought  it  better  to  defer  our  remarks  until  time  had 
been  allowed  for  digestion,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the 
result  has  shown  the  propriety  of  this  decision.  We  still  hope 
and  believe,  that  the  differences  which  have  for  many  years 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  profession  will  be  satisfactorily 
arranged ;  but  we  regret  to  observe  that  there  are  still  some  points 
on  which  opinions  differ. 

In  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  expressed, 
respecting  the  bill  in  its  ori^al  form,  and  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  profession,  Sir  James  Graham  has  made 
several  important  modifications.  In  his  address  to  the  House, 
he  stateii,  distinctly,  his  determination  to  protect  the  interests  of 
die  general  practitioners,  and  to  provide  for  the  representation  of 
that  body  in  the  Council  of  Health.  Instead  of  repealing  entirely 
the  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815.  he  now  proposes  to  continue  the 
powers  hitherto  possessed  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  of  pro- 
secuting unqualified  practitioners,  so  £a>r  as  relates  to  persons  not 
VOL.  XV.  2  o. 
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registered  according  to  tbe  new  biH.  The  clause  for  the  restraint 
of  unqualified  persons  is  amplified,  and  more  clearly  expressed.  It 
now  stands  as  follows : — 

«*  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  unregistered  person  who  shall  wilftdly 
and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  Physician, 
Doctor,  Bachek)];,  or  Jx^Ux^  in  Hhe  facul^  of  Mediciuie,  or  Smigeon  or 
Licentiate  in  Medicme  and  Surgery,  or  Apothecary,  or  any  name,  title,  or 
addition,  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  recognized  by 
law  as  a  Medical'or  Surgical  Practitioner,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanour in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  and  offence  ; 
and  being  coiiTicted  tibiereof  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  impnsonment,  or 
both,  as  the  court  before  which  he  shall  be  convicted  shaU  award." 

It  is  unneceBsary  for  us  to  describe  minutely  all  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  to  the  bill,  as  they  do  not  individually  coneem  our 
body,  but  it  must  be  quite  evident  to  every  unpr^udioed  person, 
that  Sir  James  Graham  is  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  All 
parties,  and  rendering  a  service  to  the  whole  profesaiouu  Mr. 
Wakley  observed,  on  die  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  biU, 
^^  I  am  so  satisfied  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemaai,  from  the  alteara- 
tions  he  has  proposed,  is  anxious  to  conciliate  all  parties  in  the 
profession,  and  to  listen  attentively  and  deliberately  to  the  various 
suggestions  that  may  be  made,  that  I  have  only  now.  to  request 
that  he  will  not  propose  the  secosad  reading  of  the  bill  at  an  «ajrly 
period,  but  give  time  for  the  most  mature  consideration  of  its 
provisions  by  the  profession."  Accardiogly  Sir  James  Grahaia, 
without  hesitation,  consented  to  postpone  the  second  reading  until 
after  Easter. 

On  the  14th  of  March  a  meeting  of  general  practitioners  was 
held,  at  which  about  twelve  hundred  wene  present.  ^^The 
National  Association  of  General  Practitioners''  laid  a  report  befeie 
the  meeting,  in  which  they  commented  upoai  the  xaodified  hill 
and  expressed  dissatisfaction  on  two  points.  First;  They  desne 
"  a  more  efficient  penal  clause  againt  mJicensed  practitioRers*" 
Secoukdly,  They  advocate  certain  modificatiQns  in  ihe  powfers  o£^ 
Council  of  Healtii,  and  also  in  the  regulations  i^espeetiog  eduoa- 
tion  and  examination,  which  will,  in  tibeir  opinion,  '^  have  a  diareet 
tendency  to  dbvate  the  character,  andinci^eaae  the  xisefrilness  •of 
all  classes  of  the  Medical  profession  alilo." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  construct  a  "  penal  clause"  which  w«uld 
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meet  the  views  of  the  parties  who  raise  these  objections.  The 
clause  above  quoted  appears  to  us  to  be  as  stringent  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made,  condstentfy  wiA  the  wd/are  of  the  pubUe. 
If  it  were  carried  further  it  would  amount  to  this,  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  dose  of  medicine  excepting  by  medical 
advice.  The  English  public  would  not  submit  to  such  a  restric- 
tion. It  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  (page  462)  that  Mr.  Wak- 
ley  intends  to  propose  a  clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of  opiates  by 
Chemists  and  Druggists !  We  think  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
would  be  a  reflection  upon  the  judgment  and  common  sense  of  that 
gentleman  to  suppose  him  capable  of  entertaining  such  a  proposi- 
tion. That  opiates  and  ot^r  powerful  and  dangerous  medicines 
ought  not  to  be  sold  by  persons  unacquainted  with  their  proper- 
ties, doses,  and  effects,  we  readily  admit.  This  is  a  maxim  which 
we  have  always  advocated,  and  our  present  number  (page  463) 
contains  additional  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  some  restramt  in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  Pharmacy.  But  if  the  Chemists  a^Pe 
to  become  a  legally  educated  body,  which  we  trust  will  be  the  case 
before  the  expiration  of  another  year,  the  chief  cause  of  such  fatal 
accidents  will  be  at  an  end. 

If  it  should  be  proposed  to  place  on  Chemists  and  Druggists 
any  restriction  which  would  interfere  with  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  their  calling  in  any  respect,  and  thus  operate  injuriously  on 
the  welfjBf e  of  the  public,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  our  body  to  unite 
in  opposing  such  a  measure.  We  have  always  advocated  judici- 
ous restrictions  in  the  profession  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the 
endeavour  to  carry  these  restrictions  beybnd  that  point  at  which 
they  are  beneficial  to  the  public,  would  defeat  tiie  object  by  rais- 
ing up  opposition,  and  thus  adding  to  the  difiicidty  which  already 
exists  in  making  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  sincere  hope  that  the 
bill  of  Sir  James  Graham  will  speedily  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  are  infonned  that  it  is  intended,  as  soon  as  this  shall 
have  taken  place,  to  introduce  a  biQ  for  the  regulaticm  o£  Pluu> 
macy.    Thus  the  object  for  which  our  body  has  been  striving  for 
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several  years,  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  measure  now 
before  Parliament.  The  general  principles  of  that  measure  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  those  which  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  advocate,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  profession  and  the  public. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  exert  all  the  influence  we  possess  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  to 
watch  its  progress  through  the  Committee  of  the  House,  lest  by 
any  verbal  alteration  in  its  clauses  its  original  constitution  should 
be  perverted. 

The  disputes  between  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Surgeons 
who  compose  the  College,  do  not  concern  us ;  and  although  we 
observe  these  contentions  with  regret,  we  make  no  further  com- 
ment upon  the  subject.  We  cannot  however  avoid  remarking 
that  the  spirit  with  which  Sir  James  Graham's  original  bill  was  re- 
received  by  some  parties  in  the  profession  was  needlessly  intemperate. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  by  any  person  unacquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  who  chanced  to  read  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  on  it,  that  the  author  of  the  bill  was  interested  in 
producing  a  measure  which  would  be  injurious  to  the  majority  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  The  injustice  of  any  such 
insinuation  is  too  obvious  to  deserve  notice.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  an  earnest  request  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  when 
all  the  previous  endeavours  had  failed,  that  the  government  was 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  task.  A  bill,  professedly  in  a 
crude  state,  was  laid  before  the  public  at  the  close  of  last  session, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  all  the  parties  concerned 
-ample  time  to  consider  its  tendency  and  offer  suggestions.  Not- 
withstanding the  discourteous  manner  in  which  these  suggestions 
have  been  offered,  Sir  James  Graham  has  evinced  an  unequivocal 
disposition  to  conciliate  and  meet  the  views  of  the  dissentients. 
His  only  object  is  the  introduction  of  a  judicious  and  salutary  law. 
The  profession  itself  cannot  construct  or  invent  a  law  which  would 
please  all  parties ;  the  least  they  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  facihtate 
rather  than  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  minister,  who  has 
undertaken  the  arduous  task  of  assisting  them  in  their  difficulty. 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A 
LECTURE    ON    CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

BY  MR.  TENNANT,  F.G.S., 
Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  at  King's  College,  London. 

Delivered  at  No,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  Febnuary  26,  1845. 

The  lecturer  began  by  defining  a  crystal  as  an  inorganic 
solidy  possessing  a  homogeneous  structure ,  and  bounded  by  plane 
mr faces  symmetrically  arranged. 

The  term  crystal  is  derived  from  the  Greek  lepvirraXXor,  signi- 
fying ice*  The  Roman  naturalists  applied  the  teim  afterwards  to 
"what  is  now  called  rock  crystal,  they  supposed  it,  both  from  its 
transparency  and  beautiful  symmetrical  forms,  to  be  water  indu- 
rated by  continued  frosts  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Alps. 

Reference  was  made  for  examples  to  some  lai^e  specimens  of 
rock  crystal,  in  the  magnificent  collections  of  the  British  Museum 
and  Royal  Institution,  also  to  one  from  Mexico,  weighing  about 
180  pounds,  lately  exhibited  in  London  by  an  American,  and  to 
one  in  the  museum  at  Paris  of  even  pauch  larger  size. 

A  large  number  of  salts  and  mineral  substances  are  found 
crystallized  with  more  or  less  regularity  among  the  minerals.  The 
forms  assumed  by  some  are  numerous  and  highly  interesting. 
Carbonate  of  lime  was  stated  to  be  found  in  nearly  four  hundred 
varieties  of  form.  The  diamond,  red  oxide  of  copper,  fluor  spar, 
iron  pyrites,  and  oxide  of  tin,  also  exhibit  numerous  varieties  of 
crystals. 

On  breaking  a  crystal,  it  is  found  to  possess  a  regular  internal 
structure,  which  has  been  termed  in  works  on  Mineralogy,  its 
primary  form.  For  instance,  from  any  of  the  numerous  crystal- 
lized varieties  of  the  diamond,  an  octohedron  may  be  obtained  by 
cleavage  ;  as  also  from  t)iose  of  calcareous  spar,  a  rhomb.  The 
lecturer  illustrated  this  by  taking  a  large  stone  picked  up  in  the 
bed  of  the  Derwent,  near  Matlock,  having  all  the  edges  and 
angles  of  the  original  crystal  destroyed  by  attrition  ;  by  giving 
it  a  slight  blow  with  a  hammer,  it  broke  readily  into  numerous 
fragments  of  a  rhombic  form  with  bright  surfaces.  He  stated, 
that  if  the  fragments  were  measured  by  an  instrument  invented 
by  Dr.  Wollaston,  called  a  goniometer,  they  would  be  found 
definite  in  their  form,  the  obtuse  angle  being  105^  6',  and  the 
acute  74^  55' :  by  this  form,  the  stone  might  be  known  to  be 
calcareous  spar.     Galena  was  next  referred  to  as  yielding  a  cube 
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by  cleavage.  He  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  struB  on  some 
crystals,  which  are  fine  lines  foand  frequently  on  the  faces.  To 
make  this  intelligible  to  oar  readers,  we  have  introduced  two 
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Fig.  2. 


figures,  the  first  is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism  of  quartz,  terminated 
by  a  six-sided  pyramid.  On  each  face  of  the  prism  will  be 
observed  fine  lines,  running  in  the  transverse  direction  of  the 
crystal ;  while  oq  the  second,  which  is  a  six-sided  prism  of  beryl, 
the  stricB  are  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  Topaz  has  also  striee 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  its  crystals  are  found  in  the 
rhombic  form. 

The  lecturer  next  described  the  primary  and  secondary  forms 
of  crystals,  stating  that  different  authors  had  selected  different 
numbers  of  crystals  as  the  primary  forms.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
introduction  to  crystallography,  gives  fifteen  primary  forms  as 
follow  ; — Cube — ^Tetrahedron — Octohedron — Rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron— Octohedron  with  square  base — Octohedron  with  rectan- 
gular base — Octohedron  with  rhombic  base — Right  square  prism 
—  Right  rectangular  prism— Right  rhombic  prism  —  Right 
oblique  angled  prism  —  The  oblique  rhombic  prism — Doubly 
oblique  prism — Rhomboid. 

Large  paper  models  of  the  above,  and  numerous  diagrams 
exhibiting  the  various  modifications  of  each,  were  shown.  A 
number  of  wire  models  to  illustrate  the  following  six  systems 
described  by  Professor  Millei-,  of  Cambridge,  and  others,  were 
exhibited  and  explained,  viz. : — Octohedral  system — Pyramidal 
Rhombohedral — Prismatic — Oblique  prismatic — Doubly  oblique 
prismatic. 

A  statement  was  then  given  of  some  of  the  different  specula- 
tions that  bad  been  adopted  by  various  writers  to  account  for  the 
fbrm  of  the  ultimate  particles  composing  the  different  crystals. 
The  most  important  writers  on  crystallography  were  enumerated, 
including  Epicurus,  Linnaeus,  Bergman,  Werner,  Abbe  Haiiy, 
Rome  de  Lisle,  Brook,  Phillips,  Wollaston,  Daniell,  Mohr,  Miller, 
and  others ;  and  reference  made  to  the  following  works  : — 

Familiar  Introduction  to  Crystallography y  by  Henry  James 
Brooke.     London,  1823. 
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The  article  "  CrystaUogri^hy,"  by  the  same  aathor,  in  Ekcy* 
clapadia  Metropolitana. 

Treatise  an  Cry$tallography^  by  W.  H.  Miller.     Cambridge, 

Donate  Mineralogy.    New  York  and  Loadon,  1844. 

it  was  next  stated,  that  in  order  to  obtain  crystals,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  particles  i^ould  have  freedom  of  motion.  Common  sah 
or  alum  may  be  dissolved  in  water ;  if  in  a  glass  vessd,  any 
rough  substance,  such  as  a  cinder,  may  be  placed  in  the  solution^ 
and  by  allowing  the  water  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  crystals  will 
be  deposited  on  the  rough  substance  in  pre£srence  to  the  glass 
vessel.  • 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

MARCH  12th,  184&, 
MB.  MOKSOX,  yiC£-FBESn>ENT,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


The  following  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  for  the  promotion  of  PaARMACOLOGiCAir 
Kkowlbdg£,  was  read  :-— 

SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE, 

March  1,  1845. 
Pmoi/— Mr.  MOBSON,  Vke-Piesident,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Jakes  Clabk,  Bart. 

Mr.  Beix 

W.  T.  BBAia>£,  Esq. 

**   Deanb 

Db.  Farre 

"   Squire 

Br.  Pbrezra 

«    Wa0OH 

Ite.  A,  T.  Thomson 

T.  REDWOOD,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Dr.  Pereira  and  Dr.  Roy le,  who,  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  had  undertaken  to  draw  up  lists  of  Pharmacological 
desiderata,  for  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  woHd,  pre- 
sented the  following  List  of  Queries  for  the  island  of  Ceylon  :— 

PHARMACOLOGICAL  DESIDERATA  FOR  THE 
ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 

1.  Full  description,  with  specimens  in  flower  and  fruit,  of  the 
scitamineous  plant,  which  produces  the  fruit  imported  into  Europe 
from  Ceylon,  under  the  name  of  the  Lang,  Wild,  or  Ceylon 
Cardamom.  The  plant  is  believed  to  be  the  one  termed  by 
Moon  {Catalpgue  of  the  Indigenous  and  Exotic  Plants  grotoing 
in  Ceylon)  the  Alpinia  Gremum  paradisiy  and  which  is  stated  to 
be  cultivated  in  the  island,  where  it  is  called  En&aL  An  account 
of  the  cultivation,  uses,  and  commerce  of  this  article  is  desired^ 
as  scarcely  anything  is  known  in  Europe  of  its  natural  history  : 
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the  plant  having  been  confounded  with  the  true  grain  of  paradise 
plant  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

2.  An  astringent  dark  brown  extract,  usually  in  the  form  of 
round  flattened  cakes,  covered  on  one  side  with  paddy  husks; 
is  imported  into  England  from  Ceylon,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Colombo  Catechu.  Is  it  the  produce  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  ? 
If  so,  from  what,  plant  is  it  obtained  ?  by  what  process,  and  in 
what  .part  of  the  island  is  the  manufacture  practised  ?  It  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  produce  of  the  seeds  of  the  Areca  Catechu  of 
Linnaeus.  Moon  says,  that  the  Singalese  name  for  this  palm  is 
Puwah,  and  that  two  varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  :  one  astringent 
and  called  Kahata^  the  other  yellow  and  termed  Tismbilu  Is 
the  extract  referred  to  procured  from  the  variety  called  Kahata  ? 

3.  Croton  seeds  and  Croton  oil  are  imported  into  Europe  from 
Ceylon.  It  is  desired  to  know  whether  these  are  obtained 
exclusively  from  one  sort  of  plant?  Dr.  Hamilton  {Transactions 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  267)  says,  that 
in  India,  Croton  seeds  are  obtained  from  two  species  of  Croton^ 
one  of  which  he  calls  C  Jamalgola,  and  which  is  probably 
the  C  Tiglium  of  botanical  writers ;  the  other  he  terms  C 
Pavana,  Are  both  these  species  found  in  Ceylon  ?  and  if  so,  is 
Croton  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  both  or  of  one  only  ;  and 
if  from  one  only,  from  which  ?  The  Singalese  name  of  Croton 
Tiglium  is,  according  to  Moon,  Jaya-pdla.  Is  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  any  other  species  of  Croton  in  Ceylon  ?  Specimens 
of  the  seeds  and  of  the  plants  which  are  known  to  yield  them, 
are  indispensable  for  settling  any  of  the  disputed  points. 

4.  Is  any  use  made  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropka  Curcas,  the  Rata- 
endara  of  the  Singalese  according  to  Moon?  Is  oil  extracted 
from  them  in  Ceylon  ?  What  use  is  made  of  it?  Specimens  of 
the  plant  in  flower  and  in  fruit ;  of  the  seeds ;  and  of  the  oil 
procured  in  the  island,  are  desired. 

5.  Is  any  resin  collected  in,  and  exported  from,  Ceylon, 
under  the  name  of  Elemi?  If  so,  from  what  tree,  and  how  is  it 
collected  ?  It  is  particularly  desired  to  know,  whether  any  resin- 
ous exudation  is  procured,  for  commercial  purposes,  from  the 
following  plants:  I.  Amyris  Zeylanica,  called,  in  Ceylon,  WtBta- 
hik-gaha;  2.  Amyris  agallocha,  termed  Gugul;  3.  Canarium 
balsamiferum,  denominated  Mala-keBkuna.  Specimens  of  the 
resins  obtained  from  these  trees  are  highly  desirable  for  exami- 
nation and  comparison  with  the  resins  met  with  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  elemi.  They  should  be  accompanied  by 
flowering  branches  and  with  the  fruits  of  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  respectively  obtained.  Any  information  respecting  the 
£ommercial  uses  of  these  resins  is  desirable. 

6.  Is  the  sago,  which  is  stated  by  Bennett  {Ceylon,  and  its 
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Capabilities^  1843),  to  be  procured  from  the  granulated  pith  of 
the  talipat  palm  {Cory pha  umbraculif era) ^  an  article  of  com- 
merce ?.  Samples  of  it  for  examination  and  reference  are  desir* 
able. 

7.  Authenticated  specimens  of  the  Tacamahaca  obtained  from 
the  Calopkyllum  inophyUum  are  desirable,  in  order  to  assist 
Pharmacologists  in  determining,  with  accuracy,  the  origin  of  the 
tacamahaca  of  European  commerce.  Specimens  of  the  flower- 
ing branches  and  fruit  of  the  plant  should  also  be  sent. 

8.  Ceylon  Gamboge  is  but  little  known  to  European  Pharmaco- 
logists, very  few  persons  having  seen  a  sample  of  it.  Specimens 
of  it  for  reference,  and  notices  of  its  uses  and  applications;  are 
especially  desirable.  Its  properties,  both  as  a  medicine  and  a 
pigment,  require  further  examination.  Is  it  obtained  from  more 
than  one  kind  of  plant?  Specimens  of  the  plant  or  plants,  in 
flower  and  in  fruit,  should  accompany  the  gum-resin. 

9.  To  what  circumstance  is  owing  the  red  colour  of  much  of 
the  Oil  of  Cinnamon  which  arrives  in  Europe  from  Ceylon? 
Does  it  depend  on  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  oil,  on  the  kind  of 
bark  from  which  it  is  extracted,  or  on  the  age  of  the  oil? 

10.  A  collection  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Ceylon,  espe- 
cially of  tho^e  employed  for  medicinal  and  economical  purposes, 
is  highly  desirable;  and  considering  that  at  Paradenia  there  is  a 
botanic  garden,  it  is  believed  such  a  collection  might  be  readily 
effected. 


Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  given  to  Dr. 
Pereira  and  Dr.  Royle,  and  that  their  List  of  Queries  be  printed 
for  circulation. 

Dr.  Pereira  laid  before  the  Committee  specimens  of  French 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  he  had  received  from  Professor  Guibourt, 
of  Paris^  and  which  he  found  to  possess  certain  peculiarities  in 
their  optical  properties,  as  compared  with  the  oil  of  turpentine 
usually  met  with  in  this  country.  He  stated,  that  this  would 
form  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  a  future  meeting. 

Dr.  Pereira  then  communicated  the  following  : — 

NOTICES    OF    SOME   RARE    KINDS    OF    RHUBARB 

WHICH  HAVE  BECENTLT  APPEARED  IN  ENGLISH  COMMERCE. 


In  laying  before  the  scientific  Committee  of  this  Society 
some  observations  on  several  kinds  of  rhubarb,  not  frequently 
met  with  in  English  commerce,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  I  am  indebted  for  the  specimens  to  Mr.  Faber,  who  has  on 
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1^9,  ftt  well  M  on  seteral  other  occasions,  very  kindly  aided  my 
inqniries,  in  Phannacological  Natural  History,  by  ipecimens  and 
commercial  information  of  an  interesting  and  nsefiil  kind. 

I  propose  this  evening  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  lour  kinds  of  rhubarb,  which  are  respectively  denominated 
Canton  stick  rhubarb^  Buckarian  rhubarb,  Siberiim  rhubarb , 
and  Himalayan  rhubarb. 

1.  CANTON  STICK  RHUBARB. 

Two  kinds  of  rhnbarb  it  is  wdl  known,  are  imported  fiom 
Canton,  the  one  called  CAota,  East  Jndia^  or  haif-trimmed 
rhubarb ;  the  other  termed  trimmed^  Dutch-trimmedy  or  entirely" 
trimmed  rhubarb. 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  third  sort,  corresponding  with 
itdther  of  the  kinds  just  alluded  to,  and  which,  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  English  stick  variety,  I  shall  call  Canton^ 
stick  rhmbarb.  It  is  only  recently  that  this  sort  has  appeared 
in  the  market.  Five  cases  of  it  were  imported  from  Canton,  and 
were  sold  during  the  last  year  by  public  sale,  at  eightpence  per 
pound. 

All  the  pieces  but  one  of  my  samfde,  are  cylindrical,  about 
two  inches  long,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
cKameter,  and  weigh  each  on  the  average  about  100  grains.  The 
piece  to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  the  exception,  is  shaped 
like  a  flattened  cylinder,  cut  obliquely  at  one  end  ;  its  greatest 
length  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  its  greatest  breadth  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  while  its  depth  is  about  one  inch,  and  its 
weight  is  about  two  ounces.  Mr.  Faber,  from  whom  1  received  it, 
tells  me,  that  on  the  examination  of  a  quantity  of  Canton  stick 
rhubarb,  he  found  several  such  pieces. 

Most  of  the  pieces  are  decorticated.  These  resemble  English 
stick  rhubarb  in  their  texture  and  colour,  except  that  they  are, 
perhaps,  somewhat  paler.  The  taste  is  bitter,  and  somewhat 
astringent,  but  considerably  less  so  than  that  of  'good,  half-^ 
trimmed,  Canton  rhubarb.  By  chewing  it,  little  or  no  grittiness 
is  perceptible. 

This  kind  of  rhubarb  is  probably  obtained  from  the  root 
branches  of  the  plant  which  yields  the  usual  Canton  rhubarb. 

2.   BUCHARIAN    RHUBARB* 

By  most  writers  the  term  Bucharian  rhubarb  is  employed 
synonymously  with  that  of  Russian  rhubarb.  But  there  has 
long  been  known  in  Russian  commerce  a  rhubarb  called  Bucha- 
rian, which  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  crown,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  is  used  in  veterinary  medicine.  Grass- 
mann,  an  apothecary  at  St.  Petersburg,  considers  it  to  be  the 
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rhubarb  wkich^  aceofdfn|^  to  Pallas,  is  obtained  from  Rhenm 
undulatum^  and  which,  m  the  Pkarmdcopeia  RoBska^  for  1798^ 
was  denominated  Radix  Rharbarbi  sibirici. 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  Faber  a  sample  of  a  rhubarb  whfcb 
was  sent  to  him  in  1 840  by  a  first-rate  drug-house  at  St.  Peters* 
burgh,  under  the  name  of  Buckarian  rhubarbf  and  which,  he  ha» 
been  subsequently  assured,  is  the  genuine  Bucharian  kind. 
Some  friends  of  his  at  Vienna  have  written  to  him  respecting  it 
as  follows  r— **  We  now  very  seldom  see  Bucharian  rhubarb.  It 
used  formerly  to  be  brought  by  Jews  into  Brody  (Galicia)  by  the 
way  of  Russia,  and  the  Jews  of  Brody  used  to  supply  Germans 
with  it.  But  the  quality  being  very  inferior,  and  not  better  than 
European  rhubarb,  it  did  not  probably  answer. *^' 

This  kind  of  rhubarb  is  intermediate,  between  the  Chiuese  and 
Russian  or  Muscovite  rhubarb,  but  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
•pieces  are,  more  or  less,  rounded  or  flattened,  and  weigh  from  one 
to  two  ounces  each.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  deprived 
of  their  cortical  portion  by  scraping,  as  in  the  Chinese  rhubarb ; 
but  in  others  the  cortex  has  been  removed  by  slicing.  Most  of 
them  are  perforated  by  a  hole  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
them  ;  but  in  none  of  the  holes  are  there  any  remains  of  the 
cord  used  in  suspending  the  roots.  The  holes,  moreover,  appear 
to  have  been  cleaned  out,  as  in  the  Russian  rhubarb,  for  np 
portion  of  decayed  rhubarb  is  seen  in  them.  Some  of  the 
pieces  are  dense,  but  most  of  them  are  lighter  than  good  Russian 
rhubarb.  Internally,  they  are  often  decayed  and  dark  coloured* 
Their  texture  is  similar  to  that  of  genuine  rhubarb.  The  odour 
also  is  like  that  of  rhubarb,  but  much  feebler  ;  the  taste  is  bitter 
and  astringent.  When  chewed,  this  rhubarb  feels  gritty  under  the 
teeth.     Its  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  good  Russian  rhubarb. 

Altogether  its  resemblance  is  sufficiently  great  to  the  Russian 
rhubarb  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  it,  like  the  latter,  is 
really  the  growth  of  the  same  part  of  Asia,  and  probably  of  the 
same  plant.  Calau,  an  Apothecary  in  the  rhubarb  factory  at 
Kiachla,  says,  that  the  Russian  merchants  barter  with  the 
Bncharians  for  rhubarb  in  the  custom-house  at  Kiachta,  but 
that  the  selection  of  the  crown  rhubar]>  is  conducted  in  a  house 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  on  the  Chinese  borders.  Now,  as 
all  the  rhubarb  offered  to  the  agents  of  the  Russian  crown  must 
be  burnt  without  remuneration,  if  not  approved  of,  it  is  tolerably 
evident  that  the  Buchanans  will  offer,  for  the  most  part,  such  kind* 
only  as  are  likely  to  pass  examination.  The  inferior  sorts,  there- 
fore, must  be  got  rid  of  by  some  other  channels,  namely,  by 
private  barter  or  sale.  This  is  the  origin,  I  suspect,  of  the 
Bucharian  rhubarb  which  I  have  met  with. 

Grassman,  in  his  account  of  the  varieties  of  rhubarb  found  i& 
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Russian  commerce,  describes  Bucharian  rhubarb  as  being  darker 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  ^'  It  occurs*'  he  says,"  in  heavy,  round- 
ish, knobby,  perforated  pieces,  weighing  seven  or  eight  ounces  each, 
of  a  more  or  less  ochre  yellow  or  brownish  colour.  Its  texture  is 
the  same  as  that  of  genuine  rhubarb,  its  odour  strong,  its  taste 
bitterish,  astringent,  and  at  the  same  time  mucilaginous; 
when  chewed,  it  feels  gritty  under  the  teeth.  The  older  pieces 
are  often  hollow  and  rotten  internally.  The  younger  pieces  have 
the  same  shape  as  the  true  rhubarb,  but  they  fetch  only  one-third 
the  price  of  the  Chinese  root." 

3.    SIBERIAN  RHUBAUB. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Faber,  I  have  also  received  speci- 
mens of  another  kind  of  rhubarb,  recently  sent  by  another  first-rate 
drug-house  at  St.  Petersburgh  to  this  country,  under  the  name 
of  Bucharian  rhubarb;  but  it  differs  altogetlier  in  external ^ 
appearance  from  the  preceding  sort.  Three  chests  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  imported,  arrived  in  this  country  in  January  last,  and 
were  sold  by  public  sale  on  the  27th  of  February,  at  sixpence 
per  pound.     It  is  believed  that  it  was  bought  for  exportation. 

This  rhubarb  was  packed  in  the  same  kind  of  chests  as  those 
in  which  ihe  Russian  rhubarb  is  usually  imported. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  Bucharian 
rhubarb;  but  is  the  root  known  in  Russian  commerce,  as  Sibe^ 
rian  rhubarb,  and  is  probably  the  rhubarb  which  Grassman  calls 
Siberian  rhapontic  root,  Mr.  Faber  tells  me,  that,  on  receiving 
it,  he  immediately  wrote  to  the  party  at  St.  Petersburgh,  who, 
in  1840,  had  sent,  under  the  name  of  Bucharian  rhubarb,  to 
this  country,  the  rhubarb  which  I  have  above  described  as 
Bucharian,  and  described  to  him  the  quality  of  these  three 
chests.  The  answer  was  as  follows: — **  1  have  no  doubt  from 
your  description,  that  those  three  chests  are  Siberian  rhubarb, 
sent  under  another  name  for  objects  of  secrecy." 

Grassman  describes  what  he  terms  Siberian  rhapontic  root,  as 
being  very  readily  distinguishable  from  genuine  rhubarb.  He 
says,  that  it  occurs  in  long,  thin,  almost  cylindrical  or  spindle- 
shaped  pieces,  which  have  been  decorticated  and  perforated  by  a 
hole.  Their  colour,  externally,  is  pale  yellow,  internally  brownish 
yellow,  or  reddish  white.  Their  odour  and  taste  are  those  of 
rhubarb  but  weaker ;  and  though  bitter  it  has  but  little  aslrin- 
gency.     When  chewed  it  does  not  feel  gritty. 

This  description  applies,  in  the  main,  to  the  rhubarb  imported 
this  year  from  St.  Petersburgh  as  Bucharian,  but  which  1  shall 
describe  as  Siberian.  In  its  general  appearance  it  agrees  with 
the  rhubarb  grown  in  this  country,  and  known  as  English  stick 
rhubarb.      It  has  been  decorticated,   though  imperfectly   so. 
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as  portions  of  the  dark  brown  cortex  are  here  and  there  left 
adherent.  The  pieces  are  all  more  or  less  cylindrical,  seldom 
exceeding  four  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  on 
the  average  weigh  about  100  grains  each;  the  longest  piece  I 
have  seen  is  six  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  broadest  piece  is  somewhat  flattened  and  about 
three  inches  in  its  broadest  diameter.  Its  colour,  is  in  general 
darker  than  that  of  the  ordinary  rhubarb,  but  is  of  the  same  kind 
of  tint.  Its  odour  is  remarkably  sweet,  similar  to  what  I  have 
perceived  when  drying  the  roots  of  different  species  of  Rheum 
cultivated  in  England.  When  chewed  it  is  not  gritty.  Its 
taste  is  mucilaginous,  bitterish,  but  not  astringent.  The 
fracture  of  the  smaller  and  sound  pieces  is  similar  to  that  of 
English  stick  rhubarb  ;  the  larger  pieces  are  decay ed,  dark  brown, 
rotten,  and  tasteless  in  the  centre* 

4.    HIMALAYAN    RHUBARB. 

In  November,  1840,  when  China  rhubarb  was  very  scarce  and 
dear,  nineteen  chests  of  Himalayan  rhubarb  were,  imported  from 
Calcutta  into  this  country.  The  chests  were  of  the  usual  Cal- 
cutta kind,  made  of  the  hard,  heavy,  brittle  Bengal  wood.  The 
weight  per  chest  was  gross  Icwt.  2qr8.  261bs. 

Soon  after  their  importation  eight  chests  were  bought  and 
shipped  to  the  Italian  markets  at  4d.  per  lb.;  but  finding  there 
no  buyers,  the  residue  of  the  importation  remained  on  hand  until 
September  last  (though  in  the  mean  time  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  1*.  to  3d,  per  lb.) ;  when  a  sale  for  shipment  to  New  York 
was  forced  at  Id,  per  lb.,  covering  only  part  of  the  rent  and 
nothing  more. 

Four  Himalayan  species  of  Rheum  are  mentioned  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Royle,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Himalayan  Mountains^  namely  Rheum  Emodi^  of  Wallich  ;  R, 
Webbianumy  JR.  spiciforme,  and  R.  Moorcroftianum,  Dr.  Royle 
states,  that  the  Himalayan  rhubarb,  which  makes  its  way  into 
the  plains  of  India,  through  Khalsee,  Almora,  and  Butan,  is 
probably,  from  its  usual  dark  colour  and  spongy  texture,  the 
produce  of  either  or  both  R.  Emodi  and  R,  Webbianum ;  the 
roots  of  /?.  spiciforme  and  R.  Moorcroftianum  being  lighter 
coloured  and  more  compact  in  structure. 

In  my  Elements,  of  Materia  Medica  I  have  described  two 
varieties  of  Himalayan  rhubarb  which  I  have  received,  the  one 
from  Dr.  Wallich,  and  probably  the  produce  of  JR.  Emodi ;  the 
other  from  Dr.  Royle,  who  informed  me  that  it  was  obtained 
from  il.  Webbianum.  The  former  appears  to  me  to  agree  best 
with  the  imported  Himalayan  rhubarb ;  indeed,  one  or  two  of 
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the  pieces  of  the  latter,  strongly  resemble  the  sample  which  I 
have  receiyed  from  Dfs  Wallioh. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  is  the  first  shipment 
of  Himaiayao  rhubarb  ever  made  to  this  coantry,  and  i  suspect 
that  the  discouraging  result  will  prevent,  for  the  present  at 
least,  any  further  attempts  to  intfH>duce  it---*its  quality  being 
very  inferior,  and  unfitted  for  the  English  market. 

The  pieces  of  it  vary  consideraUy  in  size  and  shape ;  some 
are  twisted,  cylindrical,  furrowed  pieces,  cut  obliquely  at  the 
extremities,  about  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Others  are  circular  disks,  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
flseter,  two  inches  thick,  and  weighing  about  four  ounces  each. 
Besides  these,  semi-cylindrical,  angular  and  other-shaped  pieces 
are  met  with ;  and  are  obviously  obtained  by  slicing  the  root. 
Some  of  the  pieces  are  decorticated,  while  others  are  coated.  The 
general  colour  is  dark  brown ;  the  prominent  decorticated  and 
paler  parts  having  an  ochre  brown  tint.  It  has  a  feeble  rhubarb 
odour,  and  a  bitter  astringent  taste.  When  broken,  it  does  not 
present  the  marbled  texture  characteristic  of  ordinary  rhubarb. 
By  chewing  it,  little  or  no  grittiness  is  perceived.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly light,  and  is  rendered  much  more  so  than  it  probably  is 
in  its  perfect  form,  by  the  porosity  which  it  has  acquired  from 
being  worm-eaten. 


The  Chairman  said  the  Report,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  which  had  just  been  read,  being  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Committee  appointed  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  scientific 
objects  of  the  Society,  he  might  be  allowed  to  remark  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  much  valuable  matter,  im- 
portant both  in  a  scientific  and  commercial  point  of  view,  would 
be  elicited,  as  the  Committee  came  into  more  active  operation* 
As  yet  there  had  been  only  two  meetings  held ;  some  time  was 
necessarily  occupied  in  completing  the  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  dieir  plans ;  and  a  still  further  lapse  of  time  must  occur 
before  they  could  receive  much  of  the  information  which  thej 
hoped  to  obtain  from  their  foreign  correspondents.  He  migli^ 
state,  however,  that  there  were  several  subjects  which  had  already 
been  noticed  in  the  Committee,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be 
brought  before  the  Society  In  a  more  natured  form  before  long.  * 

The  following  paper  was  tben  read  :-<- 

ON  UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS. 

BV  MR.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  SCHACHT. 

The  pharmaceutist,  when  about  to  prepare  an  article  known  to 
present  certain  difficulties  in  its  nanufactiire,  aatttrally  refers  to 
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scientiEc  works  for  all  the  ioformation  he  eaa  obtain  oottcerniog 
it ;  and  is  frequently  puzzled  by  fioding  not  only  raaoy  dtffiMr* 
eoces  of  opinion,  but  in  spme  instances  direct  contradictioRS  in 
the  statements  made. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  wirh  regard  to  the  pveparfttiott  of 
vnguentum  hydrargyri  nitrads.  For  instance,  it  is  stated  «h«t 
the  formula  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia  will  not  afibrd 
a  good  ointment ;  it  is  said  also  that  it  will  afford  a  ^ood  (Motment 
in  the  quantity  there  ordered  and  in  that  only.  Again,  we  find 
both  these  assertions  contradicted. 

The  bad  quality  of  the  ointment,  as  frequently  met  with,  k  by 
one  writer  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  common  salt  in  the  la?d 
employed  ;  by  another  to  the  influence  of  contaminattog  metals 
in  the  mercury,  whose  equivalents  are  lower  than  that  of  the 
latter  ;  by  another  to  the  use  of  acid  of  lower  specific  gramty 
than  that  ordered  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  to  the 
admixture  of  the  fats  and  mercurial  solution  at  too  low  a  tempe- 
rature. 

The  effervescence  is  said  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  liberation 
of  nitric  or  nitrous  oxide,  and  carbonic  aoid  is  stated  to  be  one  of 
the  gaseous  products. 

The  use  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nitric  acid  than  is 
ordered  by  the  London  College  is  by  many  Feoatninended ;  and 
this  alteration  has  been  adopted  In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
while  others  object  to  this  as  forming  more  strietJy  a  nitric  acid 
ointment. 

The  mercury  is  generally  thought  to  be  in  the  state  of  «nb» 
nitrate  mechanically  diffused  through  the  fiats ;  a  small  quantity 
is  stated  to  be  in  combination  with  the  fatty  aeids. 

The  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  ointment  by  age  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  deoxidizing  power  of  the  fat. 

Such  being  the  contrariety  of  opinions  existing  on  the  subject, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  institute  a  few  experitaents,  of  the 
principal  of  which  the  following  is  a  detail.  I  am  aware  tharf: 
some  are  not  original,  but  these  will  serve  as  corroborations  of 
previous  assertions. 

Experiment  1. — ^The  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
was  exactly  followed  and  the  quantities  there  ocdered  were  use^. 
Nitric  acid,  s p.  gr.  L5 ;  the  mefienry  quite  pure ;  the  lard  well 
¥rashed  and  freed  from  the  wat^.  The  &tsw«^  mixed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  1 80^y  with  the  sedation  of  mevcnfy  still  warm.  Effer- 
vescence immediately  commenced;  stirring  was  continued  at 
intervals  till  the  ointment  set:     The  product  was  good. 

Esqperimemi  2.<-<- One-sixteenth  part  of  the  Phaimacopmia 
quantities  were  used;  the  Dianq)alation,  the  same  as  in  No.  1, 
but  the  temperature  185°.    The  xesult,  as  good  as  in  Exp.  1. 
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Experiment  3.:— Twelve  times  the  Pharmacopoeia  quantities 
were  used ;  the  temperature  was  140°.  The  eflPervescence  was 
very  slight,  but  from  the  quantity  of  ingredients  used,  the  cooling 
took  place  more  slowly  than  in  the  preceding  experiments,  so 
that  the  prolonged  continuance  of  the  heat  compensated  for  its 
lower  amount.  This  ointment  when  cold  was  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  the  others. 

Experiment  4. — The  first  experiment  was  repeated,  but  the 
lard  was  purposely  contaminated  with  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the 
result  was  equally  good  in  appearance  and  consistency. 

Experiment  5. — ^The  first  experiment  was  repeated,  but  the 
mercury  was  purposely  contaminated  with  lead.  The  result  was 
equally  good. 

Experiment  6. — ^The  first  experiment  was  repeated,  but  the 
acid  used  was  of  commercial  strength,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
course  being  employed  in  proportion  to  its  state  of  dilution.  A 
perfectly  good  ointment  was  produced. 

Experiment  7. — ^The  ingredients  for  the  ointment  were  intro- 
duced into  a  retort,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  gaseous  products  : 
an  arrangement  was  made  to  condense  the  vapours  of  any  liquids 
that  might  distil  over  at  the  same  time,  and  the  gases  were  of 
course  to  be  collected  over  mercury.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  was  displaced  in  the 
inverted  jar.  A  liquid  was  condensed  in  the  other  part  of  the 
arrangement,  which  proved  to  be  nitric  acid,  having  the  peculiar 
smell  of  the  ointment.  The  gas  collected  gave  no  evidence  of 
carbonic  acid,  nitric,  or  nitrous  oxide,  and  appeared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  expanded  air  of  the  retort. 

Experiment  8. — A  portion  of  the  best  ointment  treated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ether  dissolved  entirely.  This  experiment, 
repeated  with  samples  possessing  inferior  external  characters, 
deposited  a  yellow  powder,  perfectly  insoluble  in  any  quantity 
of  ether,  which,  when  examined,  proved  to  be  a  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury.    The  ethereal  solution  gave  evidence  of  mercury. 

Experiment  9. — ^A  portion  of  good  ointment,  placed  in  a  retort 
fitted  with  a  receiver,  was  heated  until  effervescence  commenced  ; 
nitric  acid  distilled  over,  and  the  ointment  gradually  blackened 
and  became  hard. 

Experiment  10. — A  portion  of  ointment  so  blackened  (Exp.  9) 
heated  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  warmed  so  as  to  induce  effer- 
vescence and  drive  off  excess  of  acid,  was  restored  to  its  original 
condition. 

Experiment  11. — Experiment  10  was  repeated  with  samples 
of  old  ointment,  obtained  at  different  establishments,  which  had 
become  hard,  discoloured,  or  pulverulent,  some  of  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  process,  and  some  by  private 
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/brmulea ;  two  specimens  bad  been  made  with  butter ;  they  were 
all  restored  to  ointment  of  an  average  quality. 

Experiment  12. — Two  experiments  were  made  in  each  of 
which  the  same  quantities  of  ingredients  were  used,  except  that 
in  the  second  was  added  a  double  quantity  of  nitric  acid  :  the 
effervescence  was  continued  in  the  latter  case  longer  than  in  the 
former;  the  two  ointments  exactly  resembled  each  other,  and 
had  the  same  weight. 

From  these  experiments  may  be  drawn  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1st.  The  proportion's  of  the  ingredients  ordered  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  for  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  are  good, 
and  make  a  perfect  ointment ;  and  these  proportions  hold  good 
in  preparing  larger  and  smaller  quantities.     (Exps.  1,2,  3.) 

2d.  The  cause  of  failure  in  preparing  the  ointment  is  not 
referable  to  impurities  in  the  lard  or  mercury,  or  to  the  use  of 
weak  nitric  acid.     (Exps,  4,  5,  6.) 

3d.  The  temperature  at  which  the  fats  and  solution  of  mercury 
should  be  mixed,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  ingredients 
operated  upon  and  the  time  the  effervescence  is  continued ;  a 
short  rapid  effervescence  being  equivalent  to  a  long  slow  one. 
(Exps.  1.2,  3.) 

4th.  The  effervescence  of  the  mixture  during  the  formation 
of  the  ointment  is  due  principally  to  the  disengagement  of  liquid 
nitric  acid,  which  distils  off  accompanied  by  the  peculiar  smell 
of  the  ointment.     (Exp.  7.) 

5th.  The  mercury  is  in  some  combination  with  the  fats,  to 
which  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  is  necessary.     (Exps.  8,  9.) 

6th.  The  ointment  spoiled  by  age  or  accident  during  manu- 
facture, may  be  restored  to  its  original  beauty.     (Exps.  10,  11.) 

7th.  Tlie  use  of  excess  of  acid  is  no  disadvantage,  for  if  the 
heat  be  continued  long  enough  it  distils  off^     (Exp.  12.) 

Further,  the  deterioration  of  the  ointment  from  age  (to  which 
they  are  all  liable)  appears  to  depend  rather  upon  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  nitric  acid  than  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
mercurial  salt  by  the  fat,  which  is  represented  to  be  caused  by 
the  affinity  the  latter  substance  has  for  oxygen.  For  if  the  fat 
had  this  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  it 
would  at  once  appropriate  it  from  the  nitric  acid  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  in  excess  ?  A  specimen  of  the  ointment  has  been 
placed  in  a  tube  and  sealed  hermetically,  and  it  is  expected  will 
retain  its  beauty  under  these  circumstances  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  at  present  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  ;  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Curator  it  shall  be  placed  in  the  Museum  beside 
another  tube  containing  the  same  ointment,  but  which  shall  be 
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merely  loosely  coyered,  as  an  experiment  to  be  determined  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 
Laboraionff  17,  Bhomshury  Square, 

The  Chairman  said,  as  he  had  already  noticed  the  premns 
papers  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  he  could 
not  omit  to  express  his  satisfaction  in  receiving  this  as  the  first 
paper  ¥?hich  had  emanated  from  the  practical  school  within  their 
own  walls.  The  author  was  a  pupil  in  the  practical  department 
of  the  school,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  others  of  the  pupils,  aS' 
they  progressed  in  their  studies,  and  became  capable  of  engaging 
in  operations  involving  scientific  research,  would,  from  time  to 
time,  furnish  papers  to  be  read  at  those  meetings.  He  thought 
the  paper  they  had  just  heard  was  very  creditable  to  the  author^ 
and  although  it  did  not  enter  much  into  the  chemical  points  of 
the  subject,  it  nevertheless  contained  matter  of  considerable 
practical  value. 

EBPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  THK 

MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

Bead  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
held  in  the  Societies  RoomSy  Marsden  Street,  January  15  A,  1845. 

The  time  having  arrived  which  completes  your  committee's 
term  of  office,  they  are  glad  on  retiring  to  be  able  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  higher  standing  which  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  has  now  assigned  to  it  by  public  opinion,  than  it  had 
twelve  months  ago.  This  they  think  is  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  medical  portion  of  the  public  press  alludes  to  your 
rights,  and  to  the  qualifications  needful  for  a  due  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  your  calling. 

Though,  however,  the  General  Society  as  a  body  has  un- 
doubtedly progressed,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  indifference 
which,  in  this  district,  has  been  manifested  to  the  advantages 
which  this  Society  holds  out.  The  rooms  in  which  we  now  meet 
have  been  supplied  with  useful  modern  works  on  Chemistry^ 
Materia  Medica,  Botany,  &c. — the  most  valuable  of  the  current 
scientific  periodicals  have  been  regularly  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  reading-room — a  librarian  has  attended  tl|fee  evenings  in 
each  week  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock,  but  still  the  attendance  at 
the  reading-room  has  been  less  numerous  and  regular  than  your 
committee  anticipated.  During  the  year  two  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Leigh,  one  on  General  Chemistry 
and  its  application  to  Pharmacy ;  and  the  second,  an   evening 
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course^  on  Pneumatic  Chemistry.  These  lectures  have  been  at- 
tended by  audiences  averaging  about  thirty,  many  of  whom 
have  expressed  themselves  gratified  with  the  varied  and  useful 
information  possessed  by  Mr.  Leigh,  and  his  clear  and  unreserved 
communication  of  it.  In  now  alluding  to  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Manchester  Society,  your  committee  would  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  announcement  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal -^thzi  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
annual  subscription,  and  consequently  to  discontinue  grants  to 
the  Provincial  Schools.  This  measure  will  have  the  effect  of 
throwing  your  school  in  Manchester  upon  its  own  resources,  and 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  members,  and  the  desire  for  informs* 
tlon  evinced  by  the  Associates  in  this  neighbourhood.  That  it 
is  important  at  the  present  time,  when  great  changes  are  con- 
templated in  the  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  that 
'  ive  should  show  ourselves  alive  to  our  real  interests  and  true  po- 
sition as  an  inseparable  branch  of  the  medical  profession  will,  we 
think,  be  admitted  by  all.  Can  we  more  effectually  do  so  than 
by  endeavouring  to  acquire,  and  to  communicate  to  those  whom 
we  have  undertaken  to  instruct,  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
principles  upon  which  our  calling  ought  to  be  conducted  ? 

With  this  view  your  committee  have  recommended  that  the 
annual  subscription  to  the  Manchester  School  of  Pharmacy  be 
for  Members,  £1  Is,;  and  for  Associates  and  Apprentices, 5«. 
This  subscription  to  entitle  them  to  the  use  of  the  reading-room, 
library,  and  to  all  lectures. 

Resolved  unanimously,  — "  That  the  Report  now  read  be 
adopted,  and  that  it  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the 
Druggists  in  this  district.'' 

Resolved  unanimously^ — "  That  the  recommendation  of  the  . 
committee,  fixing  the  annual  subscription  of  the  Members  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Pharmacy  at  21s.,  and  of  Associates  at  5^., 
be  adopted." 

Resolved  unanimously^ — "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting 
be  conveyed  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  for 
their  attention  to  our  interests,  and  more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Bell,  for  his  unremitting  energy  in  conducting  the  Phar- 
maceutical Journal*' 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN  TAWELL, 

TOB  THE  MUlEtD£&  OF  SABAH  HART,  WITH  HTDROCYANIC  ACID. 

This  is  an  important  case  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  We 
belieye  it  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  conviction  has  taken  place, 
in  this  country,  for  poisoning  hy  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  as  some 
portions  of  the  evidence  are  at  variance  with  the  hitherto  received 
opinions  on  this  suhject,  as  well  as  contradictory  in  some  respects 
with  other  statements  made  hy  the  witnesses,  it  is  desirahle  that  these 
points  should  be  fully  investigated,  lest  they  should  form  precedents 
which  might  lead  to  fallacious  results  in  other  cases.  There  were  a 
variety  of  incidents  which  contributed  to  form  what  appears  to  be  a 
connected  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  against  the  prisoner ;  but 
these  incidents,  in  order  to  be  complete,  required  positive  proof 
that  the  deceased  died  in  consequence  of  the  administration  of 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  chemical  evidence  its  due  importance, 
we  shall  briefly  notice  the  facts  of  the  case,  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  those  particulars  which  relate  to  the  toxicology  of  the 
jquestion. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  deceased  was  in  good  health  at 
six  o'clock  ou  the  evening  of  January  1st — that  she  expected  her  master  (as 
she  designated  the  prisoner)  to  pay  her  a  visit  that  evening— and  that  after 
his  arrival  she  went  to  a  puhlic-house  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  stout.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Ashley,  her  next  door  neighbour,  heard  high  words,  followed 
by  a  kind  of  suppressed  groan  or  shriek,  which  continued  to  be  repeated 
for  above  a  minute.  She  went  out  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  met  the 
prisoner  leaving  the  cottage.  On  entering  the  front  parlour,  she  found  the 
deoEAsed  on  the  floor  in  a  disordered  state,  apparently  insensible,  and  con- 
tinuing to  utter  the  same  noise  which  had  at  first  attracted  her  attention. 

Mr.  Champneys,  a  surgeon  residing  near  the  spot,  was  immediately  sent 
for ;  but  before  he  arrived,  Mrs.  Barritt,  the  landlady,  came  in,  and  attempted 
to  pour  water  down  the  throat  of  the  patient.  Mr.  Norblad  of  Slough  at* 
tended  in  consultation  on  the  2d  of  January.  Mr.  Champneys  deposed  at 
the  adjourned  inquest,  that  he  found  the  deceased  on  the  floor  with  her  head 
supported  on  a  pillow.  He  fancied  he  felt  two  or  three  beats  of  the  pulse,  but 
was  not  certain.  He  then  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart,  but  felt  no  pulsation. 
After  some  minutes,  he  opened  a  vein  in  her  arm,  not  with  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing her  to  life,  but  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  He  employed  no  other 
treatment.  He  smelt  at  the  mouth  to  ascertain  if  he  could"  detect  any 
poison,  could  recognize  none.  He  observed  no  sign  of  violence  on  the  body. 
On  a  post-mortem  examination  the  following  day,  assisted  by  Mr.  Norblad 
and  Mr.  Pickering,  he  found  the  brain  and  heart  perfectly  healthy.  Tlie 
lungs,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  adhesion,  were  quite  heaWiy^  as  also 
were  the  abdominal  viscera.  He  removed  the  stomach  and  contents,  which 
latter  were  strongly  acid.  Oxahc  acid  was  suspected,  but  on  testing  for 
that  substance,  it  was  not  found  to  be  present.  Then  the  tests  were  applied 
for  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  and  the  various  poisonous  salts  of  lead  and 
copper.    LASTLY,  it  was  suspected  that  prussic  acid  or  a  cyanide  might 
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be  present,  and  this  suspicion  was  confirmed  bj  subsequent  experimehts. 
Mr.  Champnerfs  thought  the  quantity  in  the  stomach  wa^  sufficient,  to 
occasion  death.  He  could  not  tell  what  quantity  was  present.  He  had 
never  seen  a  person  who  liad  died  from  prussic  acid.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  a  juryman  whether  the  smell  of  prussic  acid  would  not  haye 
been  noticed  if  it  had  been  present.  Mr.  Champneys  replied,  "  It  was  very 
unusual  not  smelling  the  prussic  acid » but  I  mentioned,  during  the  examina* 
tion,  that  I  thought  I  smelled  prussic  acid  ;  and  Mr.  Norblad  did  not  think 
he  did;  and  afterwards,  on  opening  the  stomach,!  did  not  think  I  did  at  aU." 
On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Champneys  stated  that  the  adhesion  in  the  lungs 
was  of  old  standing.  The  lungs  were  x>erfectly  healthy.  The  brain  was 
quite  healthy,  and  exhibij^d  no  remarkable  appearance.  He  thought  that 
prussic  acid  might  make  some  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  brain. 
Frussic  acid  having  a  very  powerful  smell  in  the  free  state,  he  suspected 
that  it  wajs  in  the  form  of  a  salt  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  but  was 
not  acquiunted  with  the  salts  of  prussic  acid.  Ue  was  of  opinion  that  death 
had  been  caused  by  prussic  acid  in  some  form.^ 

At  the  trial,  Mr.  Champneys  stated,  in  'addition  to  the  above,  that 
lie  had,  in  company  with  Mr.  Norblad,  taken  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
on  Friday,  January  3d,  to  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Blackfriars*  Boad,  who  had 
performed  the  analysis  in  their  presence.  Frussic  acid  had  been  ob- 
tained on  two  occasions  before  the  adjourned  inquest.  He  quoted  two 
cases  on  record  in  which  poisoning  had  occurred  from  prussic  acid, 
and  the  usual  smell  was  not  observed.  The  first  was  MertzdorfTs 
case,  quoted  by  Christison,  of  a  boy  who  took  three  and  a  half 
drachms.  On  reference  to  Dr.  Christison's  work,  it  was  stated  that  although 
the  smell  was  not  found  in  the  blood  it  was  strong  in  the  stomach.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  seven  epileptic  patients  in  Paris,  to  whom  ("Jiths  of  a 
grain  had  been  given  by  mistake,  and  in  whose  bodies  Christison  states  no 
odour  was  perceptible.  Devergie  however,  from  whom  Christison  quotes 
the  case,  states,  that  although  three  physicians  could  not  smell  the  poison, 
Orfila  and  Gay  Lussac  distinctly  perceived  it  on  examination  eight  days 
after  death.  Mr.  Champneys  had  mixed  half  a  drachm  of  Scheele's  prussic 
acid  in  a  tumbler  of  Guinness's  stout,  and  the  odour  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible. On  riBmoving  the  froth  from  the  surface,  he  smelt  it  more  distinctly. 
Mr.  Champneys  had  been  in  practice  four  years,  had  never  before  exa- 
mined, internally  or  externally,  a  human  body  after  death  by  prussic  acid. 
He  had  experimented  on  dogs  and  other  animals.  Supposing  prussic  acid 
to  have  been  taken,  he  would  decidedly  have  expected  to  smell  it,  knowing 
it  to  be  an  established  fact  that  the  body  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  it 
shortly  after  death.  He  smelt  the  mouth  of  deceased  immediately  after 
death,  but  there  was  no  odour  of  prussic  acid,  nor  was  there  any  smell  of  it 
in  the  stomach.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  very  acid  ;  being  ex- 
posed to  a  heat  of  212°  Fahr.,  no  smell  was  perceptible  but  that  of  porter 
and  other  food  in  process  of  digestion.  There  was  no  odour  of  the  acid  in 
the  blood.  The  tests  for  prussic  acid  were  not  applied  imtil  after  those  for 
all  the  other  poisons  had  failed ;  in  cases  of  death  from  prussic  acid  the- 
lungs  are  generally  congested.  The  lungs  of  the  deceased  were  rather  con-' 
^sted.  This  is  a  symptom  of  sudden  death  from  other  causes.  The  right 
side  of  the  heart  contained  fiuid  blood — the  left  side  was  empty ;  this- 
might  be  expected  in  a  case  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Witness  did  not 
examine  the  coronary  arteries  or  the  spinal  marrow.  The  gall-bladder  was 
of  a  natural  red  colour.  He  examined  the  trachaea  and  glottis,  but  not  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  opening  a  vein  he  had  no  definite  motive,  but  thought 
it  better  to  try  some  of  the  means  usual  in  such  cases.  Some  persons  are 
not  susceptible  of  the  odour  of  prussic  acid.  A  person  who  has  once  smelt 
it  would  recognize  it  again.    Witness  was  not  aware  that  the  colour  of  the 
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gall-bladder,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  pmssic  acid,  was  blue,  except  on  the 
anthoritj  of  Taylor.  The  flnidity  of  the  blood  after  death  was  a  symptcmi 
of  death  by  pmssic  acid,  or  any  other  sodden  death. 

Mr .  Norbiad  deposed  at  the  inquest  that  he  had  been  called  in  on  tbe  morn- 
ing of  January  2d,  and  had  examined  the  body.  He  confirmed  the  eyidenoe  of 
the  last  witness  in  many  particulars.  The  brain,  lungs,  heart,  abdominal 
Tiscera,  and  gall-bladder  were  perfectly  healthy.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  pmssic  add,  or  some  of  its  salts. 
From  the  absence  of  the  usual  odour  and  knowing  that  there  is  a  salt  which 
gires  the  same  result  by  chemical  analysis,  he  qualified  his  answer. 

At  the  trial,  Charlotte  Howard  deposed  that,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
namely,  the  30th  of  September,  1844,  she  was  on  a  yisit  to  the  deceased, 
and  in  the  eyening  the  prisoner  called.  A  bottle  of  porter  was  sent  for, 
of  which  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  partook.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
deceased  complained  of  seyere  headache,  was  yery  sick,  and  during  the 
night  yomited  at  least  a  washhand  basin  fulL 

Mr.  Norblad  stated,  that. /the  above  symptoms  resembled  those  whieh 
would  be  produced  by  an  over^dose  of  prussic  ticid,  short  of  what  would 
prove  fatal  I !  Being  asked  whether  the  sickness  might  not  proceed  from  a 
bilious  attack,  consequent  upon  overloading  the  stomach,  and  whether  the 
quantity  yomited  would  not  favour  this  supposition,  he  replied,  that  the 
quantity  ejected  from  the  stomach  bore  no  proportion  to  that  taken  in, 
as,  in  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  any  irritant,  fluids  would  be  poured  in 
from  the  secreting  yessds,  and  thus  increase  the  quantity  to  a  great  extent 
^He  had  tried  experiments  with  dogs,  cats,  &c.  but  had  never  seen  the 
effect  of  an.  over-dose  of  prussic  acid  on  the  human  object!  He  bad 
£lled  several  dogs  with  prussic  acid,  and  could  not  detect  the  odour 
after  death.  He  considered  his  sense  of  smell  acute,  but  could  not 
smell  pmssic  acid  m  the  stomach  of  the  deceased.  The  avenige  doae 
of  Scheele's  prussic  acid  is  ^ye  mimins.*  It  is  given  to  aUay  irrOation 
and  sickness.  He  had  never  seen  vomiting  to  occur  after  prussic  acid! 
The  symptoms  of  an  OTcr-dose  might  be  the  same  as  those  in  case  of 
death  from  sudden  mental  emotion,  leaving  no  trace  on  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  There  was  no  congestion  m  the  kings  of  the  deceased.  Death  by 
]^xtssic  acid  is  preceded  by  an  involuntary  scream.  Witness  had  never 
heard  of  a  succession  of  screams  being  noticed  in  such  cases.  His  first 
impression  in  the  case  of  deceased  was  that  oxalic  acid  was  the  cause  of 
death,  on  accoimt  of  the  acidity  of  the  stomach.  On  being  asked  whether 
blackness  of  the  stomach  was  not  the  result  of  oxalic  add,  he  replied.  Yes, 
and  he  had  observed  a  little  blackness  in  the  stomach.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  prussic  acid  was  the  cause  ol  death. 

Mr.  Pickering's  evidence  resembled  that  of  the  other  two  medical  wit- 
nesses. None  of  them  noticed  any  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  ^res, 
which  is  a  striking  symptom  of  death  from  prussic  add. 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that,  on  the  3d  of  January,  Messrs.  Champneys  and 
iNorblad  had  brought  to  him  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  he  had, 
at  their  request,  tested  for  oxalic  add,  and  the  other  poisons,  already  named; 
but  found  none,  until  at  last  he  applied  the  test  for  pmssic  acid.  For  ^lis 
purpose  he  placed  a  portion  of  the  contents  in  a  retort,  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric add,  and  distilled  on  a  sand-bath.  To  this  product  he  added 
caustic  potash,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  muriatic  acid.  The  result  was 
Prassian  bhie— an  infallible  test  of  prussic  add.  This  experiment  was  re^ 
peated  with  a  water-bath  with  the  same  result.  During  these  operations 
no  smell  of  pmssic  acid  was  peroeptible,  the  odour  resemble  that  of  <»- 
dinary  food  and  porter  partly  digested.    To  a  portion  of  the  distilled  liquor 

*  The  usual  dose  in  London  is  from  a  minim  to  two  minims. — ^Ez>. 
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nitrate  of  sUver  was  added.  A  white  precipitate  was  thrown  down  insolu- 
ble in  cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  hot :  pro-?ing  that  it  was  cyanide 
of  silrer.  This  precipitate  being  added  to  muriatic  acid  in  a  retort, 
the  smell  of  prussic  acid  was  obserred  on  distillation.  Finding  some 
portions  of  apple  in  the  stomach,  and  recollecting  that  the  seeds  of  fruit  of 
that  tribe  yielded  prussic  acid,  Mr.  Cooper  txeated  the  pips  of  fifteen  apples 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled.  By  the  iron  test 
he  obtained  Prussian  blue,  but  not  so  deep  in  colour  as  that  resulting  from 
the  former  experiment.  He  did  not  observe  any  pips  in  tlw  contents  of 
the  stomach.  On  the  8th  of  February,  witness  repeated  the  experiments 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  great 
care,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  He 
obtained  from  this  operation  1.43  grain  of  cyanide  of  silver,  equivalent  to 
0.27  grain  of  real  prussic  acid,  and  by  calculation  be  estimated  that  the 
whole  contents  of  the  stomach  must  have  contained  at  least  half-a-grain, 
or  50  minims  of  the  prussic  acid  of  the  London  Phannacopoeia.  Witness 
admitted  that  the  elements  of  prussic  acid  exist  in  saliva,  and  a  great 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  He  thought  it  might  exist 
in  the  stomach  in  a  free  state  without  being  smelt,  on  account  of  the 
other  substances  with  which  it  was  mixed.  He  described  the  smell  as 
being  unlike  other  odours,  but  causing  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  throat. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  prussic  acid  in  the  stomach  of 
deceased.  Muriatic  and  acetic  acids  were  present,  therefore  the  prussic 
acid  could  not  be  in  the  form  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  chemist,  deposed,  that,  on  the  1st  of 
'January,  he  had  sold  to  the  prisoner  two  drachms  of  Scheele's  prussic 
acid.  The  prisoner  stated  that  he  wanted  it  to  use  as  an  external  applica- 
tion for  a  cutaneous  affection  of  his  legs  consequent  upon  varicose  veins. 
A  prescription,  written  by  Dr.  Addison  for  the  prisoner,  was  produced, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

R  Aquae  destiHat.  >  j. 

Mistura  Camphors  aa  3  3^  * 
Acid  Hydrocyan.  Scheele  3).    M.  fl.  lotio. 

Witness  recognized  the  prescription.  On  the  ai  of  January  the  prisoner 
applied  to  him  for  two  drachms  more,  stating  thkt  he  had  broken  the  other 
bottle  by  accident.  Witness  did  not  think  it  possible  for  a  poisonous  dose  of 
prussic  acid  to  exist  in  the  stomach  without  its  odour  being  perceptible. 
He  had  lately  killed  a  parrot  by  inserting  30  drops  in  its  mouth  by  means 
of  a  syringe.  The  odour  was  so  powerful  that  two  persons  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  room,  feeling  a  sense  of  suffocation.  On  adding  30  drops  to 
12  ounces  of  porter,  the  smell  was  very  perceptible.  Mr.  Thomas  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  pips  of  15  small  apples  as  much  cyanogen  as  yielded  2.4  of 
'  cyanide  of  silver,  equivalent  to  0.48  of  pure  prussic  acid.  This  experiment 
was  conducted  at  the  London  Hospital,  with  the  assistance  of  Br.  Letheby. 

A  piece  of  charred  pap^,  apparently  the  cap  of  a  bottle,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  fire-place  at  the  house  of  deceased,  was  shown  to  Mr.  Thomtas. 
He  stated  that  it  could  not  be  the  cap  of  the  bottle  of  prussic  acid  which  he 
had  sold  to  the  pris<mer,  because  Uiat  was  not  tied  over  with  paper  but 
leather.  Three  bottles  had  also  been  found  in  the  parlour,  but  no  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  reinainder  of  the  evidence  related  chiefly  to  the  position  of  the 
deceased,  in  reference  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  the  father  of  her  two  children ; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  the  proposal  to  separate  the  children  from  her, 
and  al^  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  money,  had  occasioned  a  disagreement. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  threatened  to  poison  herself,  but  there 
was  no  proof  that  she  had  done  so.  The  facts  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his 
possession  the  prussic  acid— that  he  was  the  last  person  with  her  when 
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living — that  he  left  her  hastily  in  a  dying  state,  and  afterwards  denied  haying 
been  there,  as  well  as  his  statement  to  the  policeman  that  she  had  poisoned 
herself,  created  strong  suspicion  against  liim  in  the  public  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  aware  that  she  was  dying; 
and  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  desirous  of  maintaining  secrecy  res- 
pecting his  acquaintance  with  her,  the  prevarication  might  be  accounted 
for.  though  not  extenuated. 

From  the  above  report  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  medical  witnesses  had  no 
practical  experience  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  pnissic  acid — that  they  had 
got  up  their  information  on  the  subject  from  books  and  experiments  on 
animals  since  the  catastrophe,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  shape  their 
evidence  so  as  to  agree  with  the  opinion  they  had  expressed  at  the  inquest, 
without  deviating  materially  from  the  published  authorities.  By  this  means 
they  contradicted  themselves  and  each  other  on  several  material  points, 
and  thus,  very  mucli  diminished  the  value  of  then:  evidence.  The 
absence  of  the  smell,  and  of  the  morbid  appearances  usually  found  after 
death  from  prussic  acid,  Ibe  presence  of  substances  in  the  stomach 
capable  of  yielding  it  by  decomposition,  and  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  the  post-mortem  examination  was  conducted,  constitute  the  grounds 
on  which  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  by  some  persons. 

In  considering  this  case,  it  is  proper  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  prejudice 
which  some  of  the  curcumstances  are  calculated  to  raise  against  the  prisoner. 
This  prejudice  has  tended  to  throw  the  chemical  and  medical  evidence  in 
the  shade,  by  creating  a  preponderance  of  opinion  on  the  imfavourable  side ; 
but  we  contend  that  this  branch  of  the  evidence  is  entitled  to  unbiased  in- 
vestigation, as  it  might  otherwise  have  undue  weight  in  future  cases,  ifi> 
which  it  might  be  quoted  on  insufficient  grounds. 

That  prussic  acid  was  obtained  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  cannot 
be  denied  ;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cooper  on  this  point  was  too  dear  and 
conclusive  to  permit  a  doubt  to  be  suggested. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  quantity  obtained  sufficient  to  occasion 
death  ?  From  his  experiments  on  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
Mr.  Cooper  calcidated  that  one  grain  of  real  acid,  equal  to  fifty  grains  of  the 
acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  was  procurable  from  the  entire  contents 
of  the  stomach.  This  quantity,  it  is  believed,  is  amply  sufficient  to  occasion 
death.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  a  remark  or  two  to  make.  Prussic 
acid  kills  by  getting  into  the  blood ;  consequently  that  portion  of  the  acid 
which  remains  in  the  stomach  is  not  the  cause  of  death,  but  is  the  surplus 
or  imabsorbed  quantity.  If,  therefore.  Sarah  Hart  died  from  poisoning  by 
prussic  acid,  she  must  have  swallowed  at  least  one  grain  of  real  acid  more- 
than  was  sufficient  to  occasion  death. 

Admitting  that  prussic  acid  was  procured  from  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  next  point  of  inquiry  is  as  to  its  origin  ?  Now  three  possible 
sources  present  themselves : 

1st.  Prussic  acid  or  a  cyanide  may  have  been  swallowed  by  thedecoised. 
•2d.  Prussic  acid  or  a  cyanide  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  stomach 

after  death. 
3d.  Prussic  acid  may  have  been  produced  by  chemical  changes  effected 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

Excluding  from  our  consideration  the  second  possible  source  of  it,  we 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  first  and  third  sources. 

The  absence  of  the  smell  of  prussic  acid  in  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  is  an  important  fact  bearing  on  this  question.  It 
was  contended  by  the  Avitnesses  for  the  prosecution,  that  the  odour  was. 
masked  by  the  smeU  of  the  porter  and  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
For  the  prisoner  it  was  contended,  that  the  absence  of  the  smell  proved  the 
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nbsence  of  the  acid  ;  and  that  the  acid  procured  by  Mr.  Ck>oper  was  pro- 
duced by  chemical  changes  effected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  pips  of  fifteen  apples,  it  was  stated,  yielded  a  quantity  of  cyanide  of 
silver  equal  to  nearly  half  a  grain  of  real  prussic  acid,  and  it  was  proved 
that  the  deceased  had  had  some  apples  given  to  her,  and  numerous  portions 
of  apple  were  found  in  the  stomach. 

Furthermore,  bitter  almonds  and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  con- 
tained in  the  saliva  were  other  substances  from  which,  it  was  urged,  the 
prussic  acid  might  have  been  produced. 

There  is  another  point  serving  to  illucidate  this  question  :  jwe  refer  to 
the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  deceased.  For  the  prosecution  it  was 
contended  that  the  mode  of  death  was  that  which  ususdly  attends  prussic 
acid  poisoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner,  that  the  deceased  probably  died  from  some  other  cause ;  and  in 
favour  of  this  view  it  was  urged,  that  some  of  the  morbid  appearances 
usually  found  after  death  from  prussic  acid  were  not  observed— that  the 
succession  of  screams,  the  prolonged  interval  before  death,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  were  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  death  by  prussic  acid. 

No  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  show  that  the 
deceased  had  poisoned  herself. 

The  judge  summed  up  with  great  ability,  but  unfavourably  to  the  pri- 
soner. He  very  skillfully  analyzed  the  evidence ;  but  it  was  clear  that  he 
believed  the  prisoner  guilty.  The  jury  adopted  the  judge's  view,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  OuUty* 


DEATH  AFTER  WATER  DIET  FOR  TEN  DAYS. 

On  Friday,  March  14th,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Mr.  H.  Cordwell,  of  Tavistock  Street,  before  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P. 
^-The  deceased  had  been  attended  by  Dr.  Curie,  from  18th  of 
February  until  a  few  days  before  his  death.  The  diet  at  first 
prescribed  was  barley-water,  grapes,  and  figs  ;  but  on  the  22d  of 
February  this  nutriment  was  denied,  and  the  patient  was  ordered 
to  take  nothing  but  cold  water  and  a  few  minute  powders  at  in- 
tervals. Dr.  Curie,  who  is  celebrated  as  a  homoeopathic  physi- 
cian, trusted  to  the  powers  of  his  system  for  the  relief  of  the 
fever,  which  he  stated  to  be  the  patient's  disorder,  and  applying 
the  principle  to  the  diet  as  well  as  to  the  medicine,  refused  to 
allow  even  toast  and  water,  lest  the  fever  should  be  thereby 
increased.  On  Friday  morning  the  patient  was  so  weak  that  Dr» 
Curie  ordered  him  to  have  some  toast  in  his  water,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  eat  the  toast.  Dr.  Curie  afterwards  ordered  him 
a  teaspoonful  of  beef-tea.  By  that  time  there  was  extensive 
hcemorrhage  from  the  intestines,  and  blood  exuded  from  the  skin* 
On  one  occasion,  a  little  arrow-root  was  given  him  by  the  nurse, 
but  he  ordered  the  basin  to  be  concealed,  lest  the  doctor  should 
see  it,  as  he  was  fearful  of  the  result  of  transgressing  orders. 

On  Sunday,  March  9th,  Dr.  Roots  and  Mr.  Headland  were 
called  in  by  a  friend  of  the  patient.  They  found  him  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly emaciated  condition  ;  the  abdomen  was  so  much  drawn 
back  towards  the  spine,  as  to  present  a  concave  aspect.     He  had 
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a  piece  of  rag  in  his  mouth  which  he  chewed  to  allay  thirst. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  active  disease  except  in  the  intestines. 
Dr.  Roots  ordered  wine,  brandy,  chicken-broth,  beef-tea,  and 
arrow-root  to  be  taken  at  proper  intervals.  At  6rst  the  patient 
objected  to  comply,  observing,  that  he  had  no  opinion  of  medical 

fentlemen  in  general,  and  had  implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  Curie, 
le  said  he  had  never  seen  a  fever  so  wonderfully  treated.  When 
this  prejudice  was  overcome  the  patient  took  the  nourishment 
with  avidity,  but  the  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  was  so  great 
that  he  did  not  rally.  The  haemorrhage  did  not  cease  until  Wed- 
nesday, shortly  before  his  death.  In  consequence  of  various 
reports  which  had  been  circulated,  Mr.  Wakley  instituted  a 
minute  enquiry  into  all  the  particulars,  and  the  Jury  returned 
the  following  verdict:— 

<*  The  jury  are  of  opinion  that  Henry  Cordwell  died  from  exhaustion, 
caused  by  loss  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  canal,  produced  by  Da,tnral 
disease  ;  and  in  complying  with  what  the  jury  betiere  to  be  thdr  bonnden 
duty,  in  returning  their  rerdict  in  strict  accordance  with  the  sworn  evidence 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  have  been  called  as  witnesses,  the  jury  can- 
not refrahi  from  expressing  the  strongest  feelmgs  of  disgust  and  indignatioa 
at  hearing  it  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  niurses,  that  the  afflicted 
gentleman  had  been  cruelly  exposed  to  a  system  of  starvation,  while  in  a 
state  of  the  most  extr«De  debihty,  during,  at  least,  ten  days  previous  to 
his  death ;  he  having,  during  that  long  time,  been  allowed  nothing  but  cold 
water,  by  the  advice  of  Ms  medical  attendant" 


POISONING  BY  PAREGORIC. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PilARMACECJTICAL  JOU&NAL. 

Siu, — I  send  you  by  the  same  post  as  this  letter,  the  Bolton 
Chronicle,  wherein  you  will  see  an  account  of  two  inquests  held 
in  this  borough,  death  ensuing  from  the  negligence  or  iguorance 
of  the  parties  from  whom  the  articles  were  bought,  who  did  not 
state  the  quantity  to  be  used  for  a  dose.  It  has  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  the  town,  and  the  coroner  has  sent  the 
evidence  up  to  our  Member,  P.  Ainsworth,  £sq.»  to  be  forwarded 
to  Sir  James  Graham,  who  has  written  down  to  say  that 
Mr  .Wakley  is  now  preparing  a  bill  to  be  brought  into  the  House 
this  session,  to  prevent  even  Druggists  selling  opiates.  The 
coroner  has  also  employed  the  police  to  go  round  the  town  and 
ascertain  the  number  of  small  shops  where  drugs  are  sold,  and 
they  have  found  Bfty-four ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
there  are  many  more.  The  Surgeons  have  also  had  a  meeting, 
but  I  have  not  heard  the  result.  Indeed,  the  encroachments 
made  on  our  trade  by  these  shops  are  so  great,  that  it  is  now 
scarcely  worth  following.     They  keep  all  the  articles  of  general 
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use,  such  as  castor  oil,  salts,  senna,  opiam,  laudanum,  paregoric, 
syrup  of  poppies,  and  a  great  many  others.  The  prices  of  all 
they  sell  they  reduce,  and  undersell  the  respectable  Druggist.  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  trade,  who  requested  me  to  write  to  you, 
and  ask  what  prospect  we  have  of  getting  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  if  so  whether  any  clause  will  be  introduced  to  prevent  people 
selling  drugs  who  have  not  served  their  time  to  the  trade.  Many 
propose  we  should  be  licenced  every  year,  and  pay  such  a  sum 
that  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the  opening  of  small  shops ;  but 
if  we  obtain  an  Act,  why  not  make  the  Membership  of  the  Society 
a  qualification  ?  If  you  would  ask  the  question  through  the 
Journal  for  each  Secretary  to  send  you  up  an  account  of  the 
system  that  is  carried  on  in  each  district,  I  am  sure  the  London 
Chemists  can  form  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  country  business. 
In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  return  you  the  thanks  of  the  trade  for 
your  attention  to  their  interests,  and  believe  me,  Sir, 
Yours  respectfully, 

Geo.  la  Frekch, 
BoUon,  March  IbA,  1845.  SeenHary. 


CHILDREN  POISONED  BY  PAREGORIC. 

On  Monday,  March  3,  an  inquest  was  held  at  Bolton,  on  the 
body  of  William  0*Hara,  an  illegitimate  child  of  seven  months 
old.  The  child  bad  been  at  nurse,  at  4$.  a  week,  with  Rachael 
Turner,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  givkig  it "  sleeping  stuiF," 
because  it  cried  in  the  night.  The  child  had  been  very  costive. 
The  paregoric  was  purchased  at  a  provision  slK>p  in  Black- horse 
Street,  and  the  dose  usually  given  was  nearly  a  teaspoonful. 
Mr.  Denham  (Surgeon)  who  exaitiined  the  body,  stated,  that  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  in  a  congested  state,  and  a  few  drops  of 
blood  had  escaped  from  one  of  the  vessels  on  the  left-side.  The 
appearance  of  the  intestines  denoted  death  from  opium.  [?]  James 
Hardacre  (who  had  sold  the  paregoric)  stated,  that  he  was  a 
mechanic,  but  keeps  a  baker's  shop  and  sold  drugs.  He  bought 
the  paregoric  of  Mr.  Green  (Chemist),  at  Is.  lOd.  a  pound,  and 
sold  it  at  4d,  an  ounce.  He  had  mixed  some  himself,  as  follows : 
Camphor  30  grains,  benzoic  acid  and  opium,  of  each  36  grains, 
oil  of  aniseed  30  drops,  proof-spirit  a  pint.  He  had  lost  his 
receipt  and  sent  to  Mr.  Green  for  a  copy.  He  gave  no  direc- 
tions to  customers  respecting  the  dose.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
selling  opium,  laudanum,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  and  various 
other  drugs.  The  mother  of  the  child  had  previously  had  two 
illegitimate  children,  to  which  she  had  given  paregoric,  and  they 
both  died.  Betty  Entwistle,  a  witness  in  the  case,  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  lost  three  illegitimate  children  before  they 
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were  six  months  old.     She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them 
paregoric. 

The  coroner  severely  reprimanded  the  mothers  of  the  children, 
and  committed  Hardacre  for  trial. 


On  Wednesday  another  inquest  was  held  before  the  coroner 
on  the  body  of  a  child,  son  of  William  Clement,  about  a  month 
old.  The  mother  stated,  that  on  Sunday  night  she  had  sent  for 
a  pennyworth  of  "  stuff  for  the  child,'*  and  was  directed  to  give 
it  a  teaspoonful.  She  gave  half  a  teaspoonful.  The  child  fell 
asleep  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  did  not  wake  until  noon  the  next 
day.  At  ten  on  Monday  night  she  gave  another  dose,  and  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  child  died.  Sarah  Barlow,  a  spinner, 
stated,  that  she  sold  cakes.  On  Sunday  evening  a  boy  came  to 
her  for  some  stuff  for  a  child.  She  took  a  pennyworth  of  opium, 
a  pennyworth  of  treacle,  and  a  gill  of  water,  which  ingredients 
she  boiled  together  for  the  usual  mixture.  She  was  in  the  habit 
of  selling  it  for  children,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  that  ''The  deceased  died  from  an^  over-dose  of 
opium,  administered  by  its  mother,  without  knowing  the  effect  it 
would  produce." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  the  jury  handed  to  the  coroner 
the  following  declaration  in  writing : — **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  jury  that  the  practice  of  dispensing  drugs  by  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  their  uses  and  effects,  has  been  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  injury  «and  even  loss  of  life  within  this  borough, 
particularly  in  opiates,  which  are  so  frequently  administered  to 
children;  and  although,  in  the  present  instance,  the  evidence  would 
not  warrant  us  in  placing  any  person  upon  trial,  yet  we  strongly 
suspect  that  the  use  of  paregoric  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
child's  death.  We  are  also  quite  convinced  that  William 
Clement,  who  has  had  opium  administered  to  him  in  ignorance  of 
its  nature  and  effect^  has  met  his  death  in  consequence.*' 


DAMAGES  RECOVERED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ADULTERATED 
TRAIN  OIL. 

Northern  Circuit — On  10th  of  March  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Bioughton,  a  farmer  residing  near  Duncaster,  against  Mr.  Atkinson,  Drug- 
gist, for  selling  to  him,  for  and  as  train  oil,  to  be  administered  to  his  cattle, 
a  deleterious  mixture,  by  which  they  were  poisoned.  In  September  last, 
the  plaintiff  sent  his  servant  for  a  gsdlon  of  train  oil,  and  the  next  morning 
a  quantity  of  it  was  administered  to  some  calves,  in  doses  of  about  a  gill. 
Within  a  few  minutes  they  were  seized  with  great  pain,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  two  of  them  were  dead.  Eight 
others,  after  much  suffering,  partially  recovered,  but  were  permanently 
damaged  in  value.  The  intestines  were  found,  on  examination  after  death, 
to  be  in  an  inflamed  state.    The  remainder  of  the  oil  was  analyzed  by  Mr. 
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West,  of  Leeds,  who  reported  that  it  was  not  tnun  oiU  but  a  compound  oil, 
lately  introduced  under  the  name  of**  pine"  or  '*  vegetable  oil.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  ingredients,  among  which  are  naphtha  and  fisk  oil, 
and  its  acrid  properties  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  calves. 
A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff— damages  £25. 


A  PRUDENT  PRECAUTION. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  March,  Mr.  Samuel  Dumbell,  who  was  lately  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Maclure  and  Co.,  lithographers,  of  Castle-street, 
Liverpool,  applied  to  Mr.  Smith,  Druggist,  35,  Great  Homer-street,  for 
some  prussic  acid.  Mr.  Smith  enquired  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  it, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  for  a  new  process  connected  with  lithography. 
The  explanation  not  being  satisfactory,  Mr.  Smith  proposed  to  send  it 
instead  of  allowing  the  applicant  to  take  it  with  him,  and  filled  a  bottle 
with  a  weak  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  which  he  labelled  hydrocyanic  acid, 
suspecting  that  it  was  wanted  for  an  improper  purpose.  On  Friday,  a 
messenger  was  sent  in  haste  to  Mr.  Smith  to  say,  that  the  poison  had  been 
swallowed,  and  to  obtain  from  him  some  antidote*  All  parties  were  much 
relieved  when  Mr.  Smith  informed  them,  that  the  supposed  poison  was 
nothing  more  than  a  little  acidulated  water. 


A  STRONG  DOSE. 

The  following  prescription  was  prepared  for  a  patient  a  few  days  ago. 
His  wife,  in  a  passion,  drank  a  wineglassfid  and  half  of  it.  She  soon  be- 
came very  sleepy  and  complained  of  headache.  The  next  morning  she 
sent  to  the  Chemist  for  two  pills  as  an  antidote.  He  referred  her  to  a 
medical  man.    We  have  not  heard  the  result : — 

R  Liq.  PotasssB  ^ij. 
Potasii  lodidl  3iij* 
Liq.  Potas.  Arsenitis,  ^ss. 
Tinct.  Hyoscyami  Jss. 
Tinct.  Sennse.  Co.  gj. 
Aqu89  Pimentse  ^iij. 
Capiat.  CochLj.    min.  ter.  die. 


OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR  DANIELL. 

The  sudden  and  lamented  decease  of  Professor  Daniell  occurred  on  the 
14th  of  March.  The  professor  delivered  his  usual  lecture  on  that  day  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock,  but  concluded  it  at  a  few  minutes  before  four 
in  order  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society.  During 
a  discussion,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  sat  down,  and  was  observed 
to  lean  back  in  his  chair.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  ceased  to  breathe.  A 
vein  was  immediately  opened,  but  life  was  extinct. 

On  a  post-mortem  examination  nothing  was  discovered  which  could  ac- 
count for  death. 

The  facts  connected  with  this  melancholy  event  show  how  needful  it  i» 
to  be  cautious  in  coming  to  a  positive  decision  in  cases  in  which  it  is  sua^ 
pected  that  death  has  occurred  from  poisoning. 
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ORIOINAXiVAND  BXTKAOTBD  ARTIOUBg. 

LUFFA  PURGANS  AND  LUFFA  DRASTICA. 
South  American  Colocyntk. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  (February , 
1845)  is  a  notice,  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  of  a  cucurbitaceous  fruit 
employed  by  the  natives  of  Brazil. 

Some  ten  or  dozen  years  since  Dr.  P^reira  received  specimens 
of  the  same  fruit  from  the  Brazils  under  the  name  of  South 
American  Colocynth.  The  fruit  was  sent  to  this  country  with 
a  view  to  its  introduction  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  colocynth 
(Cucumis  Colocynthis), 

It  is  an  undescribed  species  of  Luffa^  called  by  Von  Martins 
Luffa  purgans.  The  following  notice  of  it,  as  well  as  of  another 
Brazilian  species  of  Lujffa,  is  taken  from  Von  Martius*s  Sy sterna 
Materim  Medicee  Vegetabilis  Braziliensis, 

1.  Luffa  purgans  Mart.  PI.  med.  et  oec.  Bras.  med.  t.  68, 
JBuchinha. 

Extract  of  the  fruit  substituted  for  colocynth,  especially  in 
dropsy  and  chronic  pphdialmia.  In  the  dose  of  three  grains  it 
produces  catharsis,  and  in  a  larger  dose  acts  powerfully  on  the 
bowels.  Mart.  Reise  II.  546,  n.  14,  under  the  name  of  Momor^ 
cUca  purgans. 
The  following  species  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  : 
2.  Luffa  drastica  Mart.  Momordica  Luffa.     Veil,  x.,  t.  93. 


CLOVE  BARK. 

The  term  clove  hark  has  been  applied  to  the  barks  of  two 
different  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Laurinea, 

1.  One  of  these  barks  is  frequently  called  Culilawan  bark. 
It  consists  of  almost  flat  pieces,  and  is  obtained  from  Cinnamomum 
Culilawan,  a  tree  growing  in  Amboyna,  and  probably  other  parts 
of  the  Moluccas. 

2.  The  other  bark,  known  as  clove  bark,  occurs  in  quills  which 
are  imported  from  South  America.  Murray  in  his  Apparatus 
Medicaminum  (vol.  iii.,  p.  314,  1784)  calls  it  cortex  cassiiB 
carophyllat<B^  and  says  it  is  produced  by  the  Myrtus  caro- 
phyllata,  a  tree  termed  by  De  CandoUe  {Prodromus,  vol.  iii., 
p.  260)  Syzygium  earyophylUBum.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  is  an  error,  for  both  Nees  (Syst.  Laurin.)  and  Von  Martius 
{Systema  Materice  Medicm  Vegetab.  Braziliensis,  1843)  declare 
it  to  be  the  produce  of  Dieypellium  caryophyllatum";  and  the 
last  quoted  authority  states  that  this  tree  is  the  noblest  of  all  the 
laurels  found  in  the  Brazils,  where  it  is  called  Pa6  Cravo.  It 
grows  at  Para  and  Rio  Negro. 
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ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  FORMUUE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  a  member  of  your  society  of  four  years  standing,  I 
claim  the  liberty  of  expressing  a  little  jealousy  of  the  commen- 
dation which  you  give  in  your  Notice  to  Correspondents  io 
your  number  for  this  month  (March)  p.  435,  to  '*  Mr.  May,*' 
who  fears  lest  **  undue  advantage"  should  be  given  **  to  the  idle 
and  ignorant"  by  the  publication  of  formulee  for  various  com- 
pounds ;  in  fact,  your  correspondent's  argument  appears  to  be— 
'*  Sir,  you  know  that  by  this  craft,  we  have  our  wealth,"  and  it 
brings  '^  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen." 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  business  of  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist  more  than  twenty  years,  in  London,  in 
several  provincial  towns,  and  in  America:  and  I  have  seen  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  this  spirit  of  secrecy,  *'  arcana  fcetida  ;" 
and  1  know  it  as  a  fact,  that  there  are  Druggists  who  are  so 
ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  prescriptions 
generally,  are  written  by  physicians  in  Latin,  not  because  Latin 
is  the  language  understood  by  the  learned  throughout  the  world, 
but  for  secrecy.  I  know  that  one  object  for  using  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was,  that  the  prescription  might  not  be  made  up  by  the 
ignorant ;  but,  alas !  how  has  that  intention  failed. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  do  not  recollect  any  formulae  given  in  your 
Journal,  of  which  your  correspondent  need  fear  the  publication, 
for,  I  presume,  that  **  Gray's  Supplement,"  and  other  similar 
works,  are  equally  open  *'  to  the  idle  and  ignorant;"  and  if  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  has  improved  upon  formulae,  given  in 
former  works,  surely,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But, 
how  deplorably  low  must  be  that  trade  or  profession  which  can 
be  seriously  injured  by  knowledge  obtained  from  a  book  by  the 
idle ! 

I  hail  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  likely,  in  some  measure, 
to  disperse  this  mist;  but  it  will  ever  be  the  glory  of  the  quack, 
that  the  most  conscientious  and  well-informed  cannot  undertake 
to  state  the  exact  composition  of  his  pill  and  mixtures ;  whilst 
the  regular  physician  despises  and  justly  condemns  his  nostrum. 

Let  every  possible  formula  be  published,  and  the  honest 
Chemist  and  Druggist  cannot  be  injured;  for  it  will  never  suit 
the  public,  much  less  '*  the  idle  and  the  ignorant,"  to  keep  a 
stock  of  the  innumerable  items  of  a  Druggist's  shop ;  nor  will 
any  formula  be  of  use  to  him,  whose  shop  consists  of  *'  a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes,"  "  green  earthen  pots,"  &c.  "  thinly 
scattered  to  make  up  a  show/ 
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I  hope  that  your  Journal  may  be  to  the  trade  like  Diogenes' 
lantern,  held  up  in  the  dark  to  find  the  honest  man  and  to  con- 
found the  quack. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Joseph  Leay. 
137,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  March  4,  1845. 


SUPPOSED  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  ALKALOID  IN  CINCHONA 
BARK  (CHINIDINE). 

BT  F.  L.  WINCKLER. 

(An  Epistolatory  Communication.) 

I  TOLT>  you  on  a  former  occasion,  that  I  suspected  the  presence  of  a  new- 
alkaloid  in  a  specimen  of  cinchona  bark  which  I  had  purchased  as  yellow  bark, 
and  have  since  discovered,  in  addition  to  quinia  and  cinchonia,  a  third 
alkaloid,  which  I  described  in  a  former  paper,  and  considered  identical  with 
cusconine*  I  then  obtained  it  in  too  small  a  quantity  for  examination.  I 
have  lately  purchased  a  quantity  of  quinine  which  contains  at  least  one-third 
of  this  new  alkaloid,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  at  M.  Merk's  a  specimen  of 
quinine  which  contains  but  little  pure  quinia,  and  may  be  considered  a 
sulphate  of  the  new  alkaloid.  Thus  I  have  been  enabled  to  test  it  to 
ascertain  its  proportions,  and  subject  it  to  elementary  analysis,  which  I  will 
communicate  at  a  future  period.  The  chief  distinction  between  this  new 
idkaloid  and  quinine,  consists  in  the  insolubility/  of  the  former  in  cold  ether, 
the  difference  from  cinchonia  is  marked  by  the  different  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  salts  of  the  new  alkaloid,  and  by  the  add  sulphates  forming  with  water 
a  more  deeply  blue  solution  than  that  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  crystals 
likewise  effloresce  more  rapidly  in  the  au:.  The  neutral  sulphate  is  distin- 
guished from  the  corresponding  salt  of  quinine  by  its  remarkably  white 
colour,  and  a  peculiar  faint  lustre.  The  new  alkaJoid  is  more  soluble  in 
spirit  than  cinchonia,  but  less  so  than  quinia.  From  a  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution,  it  crystallizes  readily  in  form  of  fine  prisms,  similar  to  those  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  but  from  a  more  dilute  solution  in  very  fine  reticulated 
sUky  columns,  which,  joining,  form  stalked  clusters  in  smaller  or  larger 
groups.  A  bark  containing  a  large  quantity  of  this  alkaloid  has  evidently 
been  used  in  the  manufactories  where  quinine  is  made,  the  only  question 
would  be  whether  its  action  is  the  same  as  that  of  quinine  ? 

I  have  for  the  present  given  it  the  name  oichinidine,  from  its  resemblance 
to  quinine. 

Postscript, — Although  an  analysis  of  a  double  salt  of  chinidine  with  chloride 
of  platinum  gave  a  very  different  result  from  a  corresponding  double  salt  of 
quinine,  the  existence  of  the  former  was  rendered  rather  doubtful  subse- 
quently. Merk  and  Zimmer  merely  found  that  the  alkaloid  insoluble  in 
ether  is  only  a  basic  sulphate,  which,  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  by  means  of  soda  and  ammonia,  remains  undecomposed.  because 
surrounded  by  quinine.  Unto  the  present  time,  I  always  decomposed  the 
acid  salt  in  the  preparation  of  pure  quinine,  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
never  found  that  the  hydrate  thus  separated  when  dissolved  in  ether  left  a 
residue,  and  am  at  a  loss  with  Merk  to  explain  this  anomaly.  I  have  how- 
ever convmced  myself  that  the  supposed  new  alkaloid  dissolved  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid  yields,  with  chloride  of  barium,  decided  traces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  but  dissolves  with  ether  and  solution  of  ammonia  into  two  perfectly 
clear  layers.  But  as  my  experiments  are  not  concluded,  I  wish  to  prevent 
all  misunderstanding  .  and  objections.  —  Buchner*s  Repertorium  fiir  die. 
Pharmacie,  Band  Ixxxviii.,  page  392. 
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ON  THE  PRESENCE  OF  PIECES  OF  COBALT*  IN  SAMPLES 
OF  ANTIMONY. 

BT  KALLHOFERT. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  whilst  weigliinfj^  and  sortings  a  specimen  of  crude  anti- 
mony, I  detected  the  presence  of  cobalt  Although  this  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
and  probably  arises  from  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  the  vendor,  I  think 
it  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  because  it  shows  how  very  necessary  it  is  to 
subject  all  goods  received  from  wholesale  Druggists  to  a  careful  (or  even 
a  chemical)  examination;  for  we  sometimes  meet  with  very  dangerous 
admixtures  among  the  very  best  samples  received  from  the  most  trustworthy 
persons,  as  this  case  proves. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  MEDICATED  TINCTURES. 

BT  HENRT  BURTON,  H.D. 
FhyBician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

IFrom  Hie  Medical  Gazetted] 

'  Having  lately  been  engaged  in  examining  the  strength  and'  proper- 
ties of  the  officinal  tinctures,  I  am  induced,  by  the  results  of  my  experiments, 
to  notice  several  objections  to  the  common  method  of  making  tinctures  by 
maceration,  as  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  suggest  a 
modification  in  it  which  seems  to  offer  advantages  not  only  over  the  old 
method,  but  likewise  over  the  more  recent  French  method  of  percolation,  as 
recommended  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Against  the  common  process  of  maceration  one  of  the  chief  objections 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  shaking  or  stirring  effectually  the  large  quantity 
of  materials  which  are  usually  employed  at  one  operation  in  pharmaceutical 
laboratories  ;  another  is  the  length  of  time  which  the  process  occupies ;  and 
a  third  imperfection  is,  the  waste  of  spirit  by  evaporation  during  the  act  of 
stirring,  and  the  final  transfer  of  the  moist^  materials  from  the  macerating 
vessel  to  the  filter,  through  which  the  turbid  tincture  must  be  eventually 
passed. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  imperfections  alluded  to,  and  to  exhaust  the  solid, 
/>r  deprive  it  of  its  soluble  components,  with  less  labour  and  in  a  shorter 
period  than  is  practicable  by  the  method  commonly  pursued,  I  suggest  that 
the  two  parts  of  the  process*  namely,  maceration  and  filtration,  which  are 
now  performed  separately,  should  be  conducted  simultaneously,  and  the 
solids  packed  beforehand  in  the  bag  which  is  afterwards  to  serve  as  a  filter. 
The  process  is  recommended  by  its  simplicity,  and  may  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  suspending  the  bag  of  solids  just  under  the  surface  of  the  solvent, 
■so  that  all  parts  of  the  bag  be  immersed,  and  a  space  left  betireen  its  lower- 
most end  and  the  bottom  of  the  macerating  vessel. 

*  What  the  author  here  terms  cobalt,  is  probably  neither  the  metal  nor 
one  of  its  ores,  but  sublimed  metallic  arsenic,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce, 
covered  by  a  black  suboxide,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "Jlystone"  for 
this  product  is  called  in  vulgar  parlance  cobalt.  The  erroneous  name  it  has 
probably  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  arsenic,  viz,  arsenious  acid, 
being  chiefly  obtained  from  the  ores  of  cobalt  An  adulteration  of  the  crude 
sulphuret  of  antimony  with  black  arsenic  is  very  singular,  and  not  at  all 
i  mprobable,  although  the  adulteration  was  probably  not  effected  purposely, 
any  more  than  that  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  with  arsenious  acid — a  case  of 
poisoning  by  which  came  before  the  public  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proved  that  in  the  shop  where  the  cream  of  tartar  was  sold,  the  arsenic  was 
kept  in  a  drawer  immediately  above  it,  and  had  thus  fallen  through. — {The 
Eaitor  of  the  Eepertoriitm.)—R€pertQrium  fur  die  Pharmacies  Band  xxxvi. 
Hcft.l. 
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1a  tkis  psooeM  no  tbakiof  op  itivring  it  requisite ;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
antomatic ;  and  as  soon  as  the  spirit  b^ins  to  act  on  the  solid,  a  coloured 
tincture  will  be  seen  to  grayitate  through  the  colourless  and  lighter  spirit  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  In  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Itearier  tincture  graritates,  a  corresponding  bulk  of  lighter  spirit  ascends, 
and  is  carried  or  forced  into  contact  with  the  solid  suspended  at  its  surface. 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  a  descending  and  ascending  current  will  be  established 
tiiroughout  the  fluid,  and  will  continue  to  more  ss  long  as  the  solid  contains 
any  soluble  extract,  or  the  solrent  has  become  saturated,  and  incapable  o£ 
dissolving  an  additional  quantity. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena 
which  may  be  obsenred  during  the  making  of  tincture  kino>  with  the  pro- 
portion  of  ingredients  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  a  brief  de* 
scription  of  which  will  aerre  as  an  explanation  of  this  new  application  of  a 
principle  long  familiar  to  scientific  chemists. 

Take  for  example,  126  grains  of  kino,  in  small  fragments  or  coarse 
powder,  and  inclose  them  loosely  in  a  calico  bag,  large  enough  to  contain  as 
much  again,  and  secure  the  month  of  it  with  a  fine  string.  Next  choose  a 
glass  bottle,  stoppered,  with  a  wide  mouth  capable  of  holding  four  fluid 
ounces  of  spirit,  and  pour  into  it  three  fluid  ounces  of  spiritus  rectificatust 
baring  a  specific  gravity  of  0.838  at  60**.  Then  suspend  the  bag  of  kino  by 
its  string,  attach^  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
spirit,  and  close  the  bottle,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch  No.  1. 

The  bottle  should  be  left  at  rest,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
the  kino  is  immersed  its  dissolution  commences ;  in  proof 
of  which  a  bright  red  stream  of  tincture  begins  to  descend,^ 
and  for  a  short  time  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
distinct  from  the  colourless  spirit  aboye  and  around  it ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  red  stratum  will  have 
increased  in  thickness,  and  eventually  ascend  to  the  upper 
surface. 

The  tincture  of  kino  thus  produced  will  be  perfectly 
clear,  and  its  physical  properties  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  days  will  correspond  precisely  with  a  tincture  made 
with  kino  of  the  same  quality,  and  spirit  of  equal  density,  "^ 
mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  and  macerated  together  in  a  bottle  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  old  meth^. 

Equal  quantities  of  the  same  kind  of  myrrh,  treated  respectively,  with 
rectified  spirit  of  equal  density,  by  the  two  processes,  yielded  two  tinctures 
which  also  possessed  analogous  qualities ;  and  the  tincture  made  by  the  new 
method  was  perfected  in  three  days.  The  tinctures  of  jalan  and  opium  were 
likewise  perfected  in  about  the  same  period,  and  that  of  catechu  in  two  days^ 
Those  of  yellow  and  pale  cinchona,  and  that  of  compound  gentian,  have  also 
been  prepared  with  great  facility  by  the  same  method. 

But  as  the  solubility,  in  the  same  kind  of  menstruum,  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  compounds  used  in  making  the  officinal  tinctures,  varies  with 
their  nature  as  well  as  with  the  temperature  of  the  neighbouring  air,  heat 
promoting,  and  cold  on  the  other  hand  retarding  it,  and  as  no  advantage  is 
invariably  gained  by  shortening  the  process  of  maceration  a  few  days,  but* 
on  the  contrary,  some  risk  might  be  incurred  of  failing  to  exhaust  the  solid, 
it  will  be  safer  to  protract  the  maceration  by  supension  of  large  quantities  to 
seven  days,  although  a  less  time  might  serve  in  many  cases. 

The  subdivision  of  the  solid  will  also  influence  the  rate  of  its  dissolution ; 
and  in  general  fine  powders  are  more  quickly  acted  on  by  menstrua  than 
coarse  powders ;  but  for  some  reasons  the  latter  are  preferable,  and  the 
directions  given  in  the  London  Pbarmacopceia.  as  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
solids  used  in  making  tinctures,  are  sufficiently  explicit. 

The  absorbing  power  of  dry  porous  solids,  and  the  reciprocal  affinities 
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belMrecii  tiMm  aai  spirit,  art  able  to  OTercnse  contUtenlile  myediaieiili  to 
tbe  fret  cirouIatioB  of  the  latter  through  the  bag  and  its  contests  ;  bviMlwa 
atlaitioD  18  paid  to  the  texture  of  the  bag^  aad  the  mode  of  padUng  it^  tfane 
will  be  k»t»  and  the  perfect  saccess  of  the  metliod  endangered. 

Fine  flannel  or  calico  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  filterhig  bag  rery  wtU  ; 
and  in  tbia  the  dry  solids  abould  be  loosely  packed,  so  as  to  allow  space 
eaoegh  for  their  expansion  on  being  immersed  in  the  spirit,  and  fev  the 
cireolatioa  of  the  latter  through  them. 

But  some  solids,  as  cinchona,  used  in  making  tinctures^  are  more  bulky 


uub  Buiuc  OUI1U9,  OB  uiucuuDB,  uscQ  in  maKmg  imcrares»  are  more  ouiKy 
thaa  others,  as  kino,  and  the  proportions  of  spirit  are  definitely  fixed  by  the 
directions  gi?en  in  the  London  Phamacopoeia ;  and  it  will  be  found  in  con- 


No.  3. 


sequence^  that  when  a  very  bulky 
sabatance  is  to  be  macerated  by 
suspension,  that  the  quantity  of 
spirit  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  bag  and  solid  in  a  vessel  of  the 
cylindrical  form.  In  FMch  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  a 
vessel  of  the  requisite  capacity, 
and  of  a  conical  shape,  inieerted 
and  truncated,  as  delineated  in  the 
annexed  drawings,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
It  may  be  constructed  of  either 

porcelain,  earthenware,  or  glass,      : 

furnished  with  a  lid  to  fit  closely,  and  with  a  tap  at  its  bottom  through  which 
the  ^rit  may  be  drawn  off. 

In  this  shaped  vessel,  from  the  capacity  of  a  champagne  glass  to  that  of  a 
jar  containing  many  gallons,  the  macerating  bag  of  proportionate  dimensions 
may  be  suspended  at  the  requisite  height  by  regulating  the  length  of  the 
strings,  either  fastened  to  the  outer  rim  of  the  vessel,  or  to  projections  made 
on  purpose  within  it ;  and  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  bag  just  clear  of  the 
sides,  and  as  high  as  possible  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  at  the  same 
time  under  the  surface  of  the  spirit 

The  quantity  of  tincture  which  can  be  decanted  or  drawn  off  after  the 
maceration  has  been  completed  is  always  rather  less  than  the  original 
quantity  ;  and  when  porous  solids  are  used,  the  loss  of  spirit  may  be  obviated 
IB  part  by  submitting  the  bag  to  pressure  ;  but  a  portion  will  be  permanently 
retained  by  the  solids,  and  the  expressed  tincture  will  be  turbid.  When, 
therefore,  the  loss  of  a  small  proportion  of  spirit  is  not  an  object  with  the 
pharmaceutist,  the  solid  may  be  more  effectually  exhausted,  and  a  clear 
tincture  obtained,  by  submitting  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  a  second  mace- 
ration in  a  fresh  portion  of  spirit,  equal  in  bulk  to  that  which  is  retained  by 
the  solid  after  the  first  maceration. 

But  if  no  pressure  is  thought  to  be 
requisite,  less  spirit  would  be  wasted 
by  absorption,  and  time  saved,  by  mo- 
difying the  arrangement,  and  substitu- 
ting a  fine  sieve-shaped  receptacle  for 
the  bag,  suspended  at  the  proper  height, 
as  before  described,  or  by  internal  pro- 
jections, and  in  which  the  solids  may 
be  loosely  strewed,  as  in  the  annexed 
outline  sketch.  No.  4. 

I  have  found  this  arrangement  answer        ,  

very  well  with  catechu  and  myrrh  ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  a 
more  extensive  surface  to  the  actiou  of  the  solvent,  and  retaining  a  less 
quantity  of  spirit  by  absorption,  than  when  the  bag  is  employed. 

2l2 
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Tbe  foregoing  remarks  relatire  to  making  tinotares  apply  also  to  tile 
medicated  wines  of  the  London  Ptiarmacopceia ;  and  I  bare  prepared  by  this 
process  the  yinnm  ipecacuanhae  in  less  than  forty  hours,  and  tbe  vinnm  col- 
chici  in  three  or  four  days,  of  equal  strength  respectively  to  those  made  by 
the  old  process  in  fourteen  days.  Tbe  same  plan  may  be  followed  in  making 
infusions ;  but  the  macerating  bag  should  be  open  as  the  coffee-biggin,  and 
tbe  boiling  water  poured  on  tbe  solids  to  be  infused,  in  a  vessel  somewhat 
resembling  the  sketch  No.  4,  having  a  spout  through  which  the  infusion  may 
be  poured  when  cold. 

Mr.  Warington,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  has  kindly  lent  his  valuable 
assistance  in  trying  tbe  proposed  method  on  a  large  'scale  ;  and  I  am  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Apothecary  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  for 
several  useful  practical  suggestions ;  the  testimony  of  both  of  these  gentlemen 
tends  to  strengthen  my  own  opinion  of  its  general  applicability  to  the 
purposes  of  pharmacy,  and  of  its  novelty. 

Jermyn  Street,  Aug,  1844. 

[The  principle  upon  which  this  process  is  founded  is  not  a  recent  discovery. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alsop,  several  years  ago,  in  reference  to  infusions 
(see  vol.  i.,  page  57).  Mr.  Alsop  proposes  to  lay  the  ingredients  on  a 
perforated  diaphragm  or  plate,  rather  above  the  middle'of  the  jar,  observing 
that,  "  during  the  maceration,  the  contiguous  fluid  becomes  charged  with 
soluble  matter,  sipks  through  the  perforations,  and  unsaturated  water  supplies 
its  placCf  as  long  as  anything  further  remains  which  water  has  the  power  of 
dissolving." 

For  some  tinctures  we  think  the  process  of  Dr.  Burton  an  improvement 
upon  the  plan  of  maceration  in  tbe  old  way.  It  would  not,  however,  be 
applicable  to  tincture  of  hops,  or  any  other  tincture  in  which  the  ingredients 
are  so  bulky  as  nearly  to  fill  the  vessel  to  the  top.  In  many  respects  the 
process  of  displacement  is  still  more  advantageous  where  it  can  be  adopted. 
With  the  apparatus  introduced  by  Mr.  Gilbertson,  very  little  evaporation 
takes  place,  and  the  whole  of  the  tincture  is  obtained  from  the  dregs  by 
proper  management.  In  most  cases,  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  Dr. 
Burton's  process,  displacement  would  answer  quite  as  well,  with  greater 
expedition  and  economy.  In  practice  the  most  convenient  process^  general 
U8€  is  the  old  plan  of  macerating  in  a  stone  bottle  or  earthenware  barrel,  and 
shaking  it  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This  requires  no  particular  tact  or 
nicety  of  manipulation.  It  is  only  needful  to  keep  the  bung  tight,  shake 
frequently,  and  press  the  dregs  welt.  The  other  processes  are  more  or  less 
advantageous,  according  to  circumstances ;  among  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  operator,  without  which  either  of 
them  may  be  less  uniform  and  satisfactory  than  the  old  method. — Ed]. 
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ON  THE   PORTION  OF  OPIUM  WHICH  IS  INSOLUBLE  IN  COLD 

WATER. 

B7  STANISLAUS  MABTIN. 

It  is  a  Tery  general  opinion  that  water  extracts  all  the  active  constituents 
from  opium  ;  but  M.  Martin  has  observed  that  the  residue  of  opium,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  if  subjected  with  sugar  and  yeast  to  fermentation,  will 
yield  still  a  very  narcotic  preparation.  He  found  in  the  residue  remaining 
in  the  preparation  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  and  of  the  acetate  and 
muriate  of  morphia,  brown  extractive  matter,  narcotine,  fatty  oil,  resin^ 
caoutchouc^  bassorine,  with  a  gum-like  substance,  sulphate  of  lime,  j-c,  with 
vegetable  fibre.  One  part  of  this  residue  of  opium,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  was  mixed  with  175  parts  of  sugar  and  40  parts  of  yeast,  and  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  77°  Fahr.  When  fermentation  had  ceased,  a6d  the  fluid 
had  become  clear,  it  was  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  to  drsmess. 
The  extract  was  again  dissolved  in  water,  and  subjected  with  sugar  and  yeast 
again  to  fermentation,  then  refiltered  and  evaporated.  This  fermented 
extract  of  opium  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour 
and  bitter  taste,  producing  a  sensation  of  warmth  on  the  palate.  Two  centi- 
grammes of  this  extract  produced  narcotism  with  head-ache  in  a  strong  man, 
and  in  a  second  experiment  vomiting  ensued.  A  dog  of  moderate  size  was 
killed  by  one  gramme  =  16  grains.  This  subject  is  worthy  of  further 
«xamiuation.—- i^tipertorium/ur  die  Pharmade,  Band  xxxvi.,  Heft  1. 


ON  COCHINEAL. 

BT  M.  LETELLIEB,  OF  BOUEN. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cochineal  met  with  in  commerce,  the  grey  and 
the  black,  and  authors  do  not  agree  as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Some 
think  it  is  due  to  the  different  methods  employed  to  kill  the  insects,  while 
others  attribute  it  to  some  variation  in  their  culture.  M.  F^e,  in  his  Cours 
tPHistoire  NatureUe  PharmaceuHque ;  M.  Bussy,  in  bis  Traite  des  Falsifica- 
tions des  Drogues  Simples ;  and  M.  Boutron  Charlard,  in  a  note,  published 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  all  express  the  same 
opinion — that  both  the  grey  and  the  black  cochineal  are  originally  the  same 
species  of  insect,  but  that  the  difference  in  their  appearance,  as  met  with  in 
commerce,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  tbe  insect  furnishing  the  black 
cochineal  is  killed  by  plunging  it  in  boiling  water,  which  deprives  it  of  thie 
white  hairs  with  which  it  is  naturally  covered  ;  while  the  grey  cochineaU 
being  killed  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  retains  its  natural  colour* 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Guibourt  thinks,  that  tbe  black  cochineal  is  a  variety 
produced  by  culture,  and  further  removed  from  the  wild  state  than  the  gre^t 
According  to  this  author,  the  black  variety  is  more  rich  in  colouring  matter,, 
and  more  esteemed  than  the  grey.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  he 
says,  there  are  persons  employed  at  Bordeaux  in  converting  grey  cochineal 
into  black,  by  a  particular  process,  for  which  they  charge  fifty  centimes  per 
pound.  He  also  says,  as  well  as  M.  Bussy,  that  if  talc  and  cerusse  be  added 
to  cochineal,  it  is  not  to  the  black  kind  but  to  tbe  grey,  and  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  weight.  According  to  M.  F^e,  the  grey  cochineal 
is  more  esteemed  than  the  black,  because*  he  says,  the  latter  has  lost  a  por- 
tion of  its  colouring  matter  by  its  immersion  in  boiling  water,  at  the  time  of 
its  collection.  M.  Boutron  Charlard,  again,  thinks  that  both  varieties  are 
equal  in  quality ;  but,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Guibourt,  he  says,  the 
black  cochineal  is  artificially  changed  to  grey,  because  Ae  latter  is  me  most 
esteemed* 
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It  appears  from  all  these  opposite  opinioDS  that  the  quality  of  cochineal 
eamot  be  eatimated  by  the  phyaical  characters  alladed  to,  but  that  reconrse 
most  be  had  to  comparative  trials  of  the  specimens.  Messrs.  Robiquet  and 
Anthon  have  given  two  methods  of  determining  the  quality  of  cochineal, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  carmine  it  contains. 

Robiqnet's  process  consists  in  deocrfourizing  equal  rohiaies  of  decoctions  of 
different  cochineals  by  means  of  chlorine.  The  quantity  of  the^cocbineal  h 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  chlorine  required  to  decolouriae  the  decoctioa 
on  shaking  them  together  in  a  graduated  tube. 

Aathon's  process  is  founded  on  the  property  which  hydrate  of  alumina 
possesses  of  precipitating  the  colouring  matter  from  decoctions  of  coduDcal, 
ao  as  to  leave  the  solutions  entirely  colouriess. 

The  first  process,  however,  good  as  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
chemist,  appears  not  to  be  well  adapted  for  manufacturers;  and,  further,  it 
ia  difficult  to  obtain  soluttons  always  identical,  or  to  preserve  them  without 
alteration  when  obuuned.  Thus,  the  solution  of  chlorine,  when  exposed  t» 
light,  undergoes  a  change,  resultiog  in  the  formation  of  a  compomd,  the 
jtftion  of  which  would  be  different  from  that  of  the  original  solution.  The 
Mcond  process  appears  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the 
test  liquor  may  be  kept  for  some  time  without  undergoing  change.  This  la 
used  with  a  graduated  tiAe,  each  division  representing  Sie  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  colouring  matter  present.  In  my  investigations,  I  have  not  had 
xeoourse  to  any  chemical  agents,  as  MM.  Robiquet  and  Anthon  have;  nor 
had  I  any  prospect  of  finding  out  any  better  or  more  simple  process  than  they 
employed.  I  adopted  nearly  the  same  method  of  investigation  as  that  pur- 
sued by  M.  Girardin  frith  reference  to  annatto.  In  a  word,  I  estimated  the 
qualities  of  the  cochineals  of  commerce  by  comparing  the  depth  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  them.  This  appeared  to  me  the  best  method,  as  it  enables  the  con- 
sumer to  judge  of  the  quality  of  cochineal  with  as  mach  facility  as  the  chemist. 
As  already  stated,  there  are  in  commerce  two  kinds  of  cochineal,  the  grey 
and  the  black*  The  grey  cochineal  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  varie- 
tiea;  the  first  is  plamp,  heavy,  and  regular,  having  the  eleven  rings,  of  which 
the  animal  is  formed,  quite  distinct  The  convex  form  of  the  insect  on  one 
aide,  and  ito  concave  form  on  the  other  side,  are  preserved.  Its  grey  eolour 
is  found  to  be  due  to  white  hairs  with  which  it  was  covered  during  its  growth. 
The  second  variety  is  irregular,  and  altogether  shapeless.  The  white  cover- 
ing exists  in  such  great  quantity  in  the  concavities  and  between  the  rings  ef 
the  insect,  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of  small  round  masses,  among  which 
the  rings,  so  well  defined  ia  the  first  variety,  can  here  with  difficulty  be  traced. 
This  cochineal  is  generally  heavier  than  the  other,  and  it  almost  always 
contains  sand  and  some  metallic  powder,  besides  the  talc  in  which  it  has  been 
vulled,  which  gjeatly  add  to  the  weight. 

The  black  cochineal  does  not  present  any  well  marked  characten ;  some- 
nimes  it  is,  Hke  the  first  variety  of  the  grey,  heavy,  concave  on  one  side,  and 
oonvex  on  the  other;  at  other  times  it  is  quite  irregular,  small,  wrinkled  in 
enrery  direction ;  the  original  form  of  the  insect  is  with  difficulty  made  oat» 
or  the  rings  of  which  it  is  composed  traced.  The  latter  characters  appertahi 
Mpecially  to  the  suMcaiUi^e  cochineaL 

Eaduituiedhlack  CoekmeaL  CochiniUe  noire  ^»s^.<-^Until  die  year  1B40, 
the  ealioo-printers,  after  having  treated  the  cochineal  several  times  with 
water,  threw  it  away,  as  being  completely  exhausted.  M.  Lemotne,  a  dyer 
«f  Rouen,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  thought  of  trying  whether  this 
^oc^aeal,  which  the  calico  printers  threw  away,  was  really  deprived  entirely 
4»f  ita  oolonring  matter.  He  found  that  it  still  oonteined  about  fifteen  or 
c%hteen  per  cent,  of  oolonring  matter.  In  the  present  day,  the  c^ren  b«y 
this  residue  of  the  calico-printers,  at  firom  one  franc  eighty  cents,  to  three 
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fnmcB,  tht  kilogrraniM.  It  it  iquvad  <Hftia  tirio  layeri  and  dried  in  a  enmnC 
of  dry  air,  and  is  then  packed  in  casks  for  aaa.  Tbia  «ocbioeal  having  been 
cxpoaed  to  the  conMiienGeiBent  of  a  decomposition,  during  its  drying,  bas 
always  Cbe  saaell  of  putrid  animal  matter ;  it  is  blade,  having  an  amoi^^iis 
apprarance,  often  agglomerated  in  masses  of  different  sizes. 

The  down  of  Coekmeal — ^Tfaere  is  sometimes  met  witb  in  commerce,  a 
grey,  light  snbsUnoe,  mixed  with  agreait  qoantity  of  small  black  hard  points  ; 
&is  substance  is  known  by  the  name  of  oockmuU  down,  or  coddneal  nJUngt, 
MM.  F6e,  Boutron  Charlard,  Bussy,  and  Onihoart,  who  have  written  on 
IIrs  insect,  miUce  no  mention  of  this  product.  It  contains  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  colouring  matter. 

These  two  products  have  lost  much  of  the  prefereofoe  which  was  given  to 
them  by  the  dyers  on  account  of  their  low  price ;  because,  that  to  obtain  as 
good  and  as  deep  a  colour  with  them,  as  that  produced  with  the  genuine 
cochineal,  it  is  necessary  to  use  thxtee  or  four  times  as  much  of  the  substance* 
to  which  also  a  small  quantity  of  unexhausted  cochineal  should  be  added ; 
and  because,  also,  this  quantity  of  substance  fills  up  the  vessels  employed, 
and  is  with  difficulty  detached  from  the  fabrics  which  are  dyed. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  dealers  of  this  town  (Rouen),  for  thirty  samples  of 
cochineal,  on  which  I  have  experimented.  In  the  houses  which  deal  on  the 
large  scale  in  this  article,  I  have  always  found  the  same  kinds  of  cochineal  x 
l^e  pure  grey  cochineal.  No.  1,  or  grey  cochineal  of  the  Canaries ;  the  black* 
ish  grey  or  zacatSUe  cochineal.  No*  3 ;  and  the  black  cochineal,  or  2»cal»fl^e, 
No.  3.  This  last  is  adulterated ;  the  merchants  purchase  it  as  such.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  intelligence  which  I  have  received  from  these  parties,  it  appears 
that  a  great  part  of  the  cochineal  which  arrives  at  Bordeaux,  is  transformed 
into  sacoti^e  cochineal.  There  are  persons  in  that  town  who  make  this 
their  express  occupation.  This  cochineal  is  offered  to  the  dealers  at  six* 
eight,  and  ten  per  cent,  under  the  current  price.  Guibourt,  as  I  have  before 
said,  has  represented  the  practice  of  thus  adulterating  cochineal,  as  a  proof 
that  the  black  kind  is  better  than  the  grey. 

On  carefully  examining  the  taeatUUe  cochineals  of  commerce,  knowing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  always  sold  under  the  trade  price,  I  thoi^pht 
tiiere  were  but  two  hinds  of  adulteration  likely  to  be  practised  ;  the  first 
wottkl  be  to  roll  the  cochineal  while  moist  in  sonus  black  heavy  powder,  such 
■s  oxide  of  manganese,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  colour  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  weight ;  the  second  would  he  to  deprive  the  cochi- 
neal of  its  white  downy  covering  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water,  which 
^ould  at  the  same  time  remove  a  part  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  first 
laethod  appeared  to  me  to  be  scarcely  admissible,  as  a  part  of  the  blade 
]»owder  would  become  detached  by  rubbing,  and  would  thus  expose  the 
fraud.  The  irregular  form  of  this  cochineal,  and  the  rose-coloured  hue 
which  it  presents,  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  second  of  the  above 
supposed  methods  of  falsificatioo,  is  that  most  frequently  practised.  I  tbink«% 
from  the  examinations  I  have  made,  that  the  grey  cochineal  is  treated  with 
hot  water,  so  as  to  extract  a  part  of  its  colouring  matter  ;  and  that  by  this 
immersion  the  insect  is  deprived  in  great  measure  of  its  white  hairy  covering, 
and  is  thus  transformed  into  black  zacatUUe  cochineal.  Whatever.be  the 
means  adopted,  it  is  certain  that  the  black  cochineal  is  less  rich  in  colouring 
matter  than  the  other.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  easy  means  known  by 
which  the  purchaser  could  estimate  the  different  degrees  of  quality  in  this 
article. 

Xn  the  specimens  of  cochineal  obtuned,  as  before  stated,  from  different 
dealers,  I  have  found  that  it  is  principally  in  the  black,  and  blackish  grey 
kinds  that  foreign  matters  are  present.  Rubbed,  and  treated  with  water,  the 
lUiove  specimens  have  in  seven  cases  yielded  sand,  and  in  four,  metallic 
natter.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  metallic  powder  had  the  appear* 
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ance  of  lead  filings.    Treated  with  aitric  acid  a  solution  Vat  obtained  which 
gave  the  reactions  peculiar  to  that  metal. 

Estimation  cfcotoyring  matter, — ^Tlie  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  being 
soluble  in  water,  I  have  used  this  liquid  for  exhausting  the  diflferent  kinds  of 
cochineal  for  these  experiments.  Tbe  following  is  the  method  I  have  pur- 
sued : — Fifty  parts  of  each  kind  of  cochineal  to  be  examined  are  dried  at  1S2^ 
Fabr.,  and  are  then  treated  five  times  successively,  for  an  hour  each  time, 
with  SOO  parts  of  distilled  water  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  ;  to  every  six 
ounces  of  water  thus  used,  two  drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  alum  is 
added,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  colour  of  the  cochineal,  and  enable 
a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the  relative  intensities  of  solutions  obtained 
from  different  specimens.  A  further  addition  than  the  above  of  the  solution 
of  alum  must  be  avoided,  as  it  would  cause  a  precipitation  of  lake. 

The  dealers  in  cochineal  usually  estimate  its  quality  in  buying  it  by  dyeing 
a  portion  of  wool  with  a  given  quantity  of  it,  the  result  being  compared  witli 
that  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  a  specimen  of  approved  quality. 
Being  desirous  of  furnishing  the  dealers  with  a  more  easy  method  than  that 
hitherto  adopted  for  this  purpose,  I  endeavoured  to  exhaust  the  cochineal 
by  one  treatment  with  water,  and  found  that  eight  grains  (troy)  of  cochineal 
treated  with  thirty-six  fluid  ounces  of  distilled^water  for  an  hour,  at  the  beat 
of  a  water- bath,  with  the  addition  of  ten  drops  of  concentrated  solution  of 
alum,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted.  The  liquor  when  cold  was  perfectly 
transparent,  and  gave  the  same  results  with  the  colorimeter  as  that  obtained 
by  the  other  process.  The  apparatus  employed  consisted  of  two  flaslcs  of 
suitable  capacity,  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  weight  of 
each  flask  with  its  contents  was  taken  before  applying  the  heat,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  part  of  the  process  the  original  weight  was  made  up  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  water. 

For  estimating  the  quality  of  cochineal  by  the  colorimeter,  two  solutions 
are  to  be  made  as  above  described,  one  from  a  standard  specimen  of  cochi- 
neal, and  the  other  from  the  specimen  to  be  estimated.  These  are  introduced 
into  two  colorimeter  tubes  so  that  the  liquor  in  each  tube  shall  stand  at 
zero  of  the  scale,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  parts  of  the  best  speci- 
men. The  tubes  are  now  put  into  the  box  and  the  depth  of  colour  compared 
by  looking  through  each  column  of  liquid,  the  box  being  so  arranged  that 
the  lighjb  enters  the  bottom  of  each  tube  under  similar  circumstances.  If 
there  i/a  difference  observed  in  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  two  liquors,  water 
is  to  be  added  to  the  deepest  (usually  that  taken  as  the  standard^  until  they 
are  both  brought  to  the  same  shade.  The  number  at  which  the  liquid  now 
stands  in  the  tube  to  which  the  water  has  been  added,  as  compared  with  that 
indicated  by  the  liquid  contained  in  the  other  tube,  and  which,  not  having 
been  altered,  will  represent  one  hundred,  will  be  the  relation  which  the  two 
specimens  bear  to  each  other  in  their  value  as  colouring  agents.  Thus,  for 
#  instance,  if  the  solution  obtained  from  a  standard  specimen  of  cochineal 
requires  the  addition  of  sixty  parts  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  depth 
of  colour  as  that  obtained  from  some  other  specimen,  this  will  indicate  that 
the  relative  values  of  these  two  specimens  are  in  the  proportion  of  160 
to  100. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Ist.  That  the  adulteration  of  cochineal,  by  the  admixture  of  some  metallic 
matter,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Boutigny,  is  practised,  although  not  frequently. 

2d.  The  different  kinds  of  cochineal  may  be  easily  classed,  according  to 
their  value,  as  colouring  agents.  The  kind  called  rose  cochineal,  and  the 
grey  cochineal,  of  best  quality,  appear  to  be  richer  in  colouring  matter  than 
any  other  met  with  in  commerce.  Next  to  these  may  be  placed  the  ordi- 
nary grey  cochineal,  and  that  called  zacatilUe.    Then  comes  the  inferior  grey 
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cochineal,  and  the  zacaUUie,  which  I  consider  to  hare  been  sophisticated, 
and  generally  exhausted  of  part  of  the  colouring  matter. 

3d.  A  specimen  of  cochineal  may  be  sufficiently  exhausted  by  one  treat- 
ment with  water,  so  as  to  give  a  correct  indication  of  its  value  as  a  dyeing 
agent. 

4th.  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  value  of  cochineals  depends,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  insect,  and  the  country  in  which  they 
are  grown. — Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


REVIEW. : 

OuTLixES  OF  Chemistry, /or  Me  vse  of  Students.  By  William 
Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  With  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  Part  L 
Inorganic  Chemistry,     1845. 

The  author  of  this  compendium  has  been  for  several  years 
favourably  known  to  the  world  by  ingenious  researches  and 
practical  improvements,  in  that  science,  of  which  he  has  been 
deservedly  appointed  Professor  of  its  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
chair  in  this  kingdom  ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  exert  his  talents  to 
restore  the  school  to  that  distinction  which  it  possessed  under  Cul- 
len^  Black,  and  during  the  early  career  of  Hope.  The  small  work 
"before  us  is  a  fair  presage  of  his  future  career.  In  its  Introduc- 
tion, consisting  of  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  he  discusses  the 
chief  doctrines  of  chemical  philosophy  in  a  masterly  manner; 
under  the  heads  of  the  elements,  affinity,  combination,  de- 
composition, definite  proportions,  equivalent  numbers,  propor- 
tional compounds,  atomic  theory,  symbols  and  equations,  uses 
offormulsp,  combination  by  volumes,  isomorphism  ;  and,  finally, 
isomerism.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  concise 
but  clear  descriptions  of  the  several  objects,  simple  and  com- 
pound, belonging  to  the  inorganic  kingdom ;  distributed  as  usual 
into  the  two  great  classes  of  metalloids  and  metals.  The  last 
section  treats  of  salts,  arranged  according  to  their  acid  consti- 
tuent, and  not  their  bases.  * 

His  style  is  uniformly  plain  and  perspicuous ;  such  as  becomes 
a  philosopher  solicitous  only  to  inculcate  useful  truths  on  the 
mmds  of  his  students,  in  the  easiest  and  most  impressive  manner* 

In  a  short  Preface,  he  apologizes  for  the  omission  of  certain 
subjects,  usually  treated  in  elementary  works  on  Chemistry ;  as 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism ;  considering  that  they 
properly  belong  to  Physics,  and  should  be  studied  in  the  school 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  the 
abstract  propriety  of  such  a  division  of  labour,  but  we  think  he 
would  have  much  improved  his  work,  by  a  brief  outline  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  caloric,  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  change  the 
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constitution  of  compound  bodies.  Its  fletttng  phenomena,  which 
leaves  substances  in  statu  gno,  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Chemist.  Dr.  Black  defined  Che- 
mistry to  be  ''  the  study  of  the  effects  of  heat  and  mixture  on 
all  bodies,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the 
knowledge  of  nature."  Probably  he  devoted  too  great  a  portion 
of  his  course  of  lectures,  though  it  was  the  most  delightful  por- 
tion, to  the  science  of  caloric ;  while  his  present  successor  has, 
in  our  opinion,  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  We  regard  the  admir- 
able Handbuch  of  Professor  Gmelin,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, and  to  which  our  author  refers,  as  an  excellent  model,  in 
respect  to  physico-chemical  illustration ;  since  he  has  introduced 
a  view  of  the  most  interesting  doctrines  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism,  which  are,  indissolubly  connected  with  Chemistry, 
without  trenching  on  the  distinct  domain  of  Physics.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  works  ever  laid  before  the  chemical  world, 
was  the  physico-chemical  researches  of  Gay  Lussac,  Thenard, 
Humboldt,  and  others,  in  the  Memoires  d'Arcueil — a  work 
which  proves  how  much  benefit  these  twin  studies  can  confer  by 
co-operation  on  each  other.  We  present  the  following  passage 
to  our  readers,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  clear  manner 
of  illustrating  a  subject,  which  has  been  somewhat  mystified  by 
writers. 

**  When  a  compoand  contains  'three  or  more  elements,  the  symbol*  are 
written  simply  one  after  the  other,  with  the  necessary  figures.  Thus,  sugar 
is  represented  by  Ci2  Hio  Oio  :  that  is  H  eq.  carbon,  10  eq.  hydrogen,  and 
10  eq.  oxygen.    Alcohol  is  C4  He  O*. 

^  If  we  wish  to  show  that  any  coropovod  of  thvee  or  more  elements  really 
contains  two  compounds,  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  manner:  Alcohol, 
Ci  He  O2,  when  viewed  as  a  compound  of  ether  and  water  becomes  C4  Hs  O 
4'H  O.  Benzoic  ether,  Cis  Hio  O4  becomes  C14  Hs  O3  (benzoic  acid) 
-f  C4  Hs  O  (ether) 

"  In  this  way  we  find  it  quite  easy  to  e^^ress  in  symbols  the  compositioa  of 
the  most  complicated  substances.  Por  example,  crystallized  alum  is  com- 
posed of  1  eq.  neutral  sulphate  of  potash,  1  eq.  tersulphate  of  alumina,  and 
i24  eq.  of  water  of  crystallization.    This  is  expressed  in  symbols,  as  follows : 

♦  K  O,  S  O3  +  Ah  Os.  3SO3  +  24  H  O. 

And  this  abbreviated  expression  contains,  hi  a  line,  in  addition  to  the  general 
.iaformation  concerning  alnm  printed  abovv,  more  infomMtion  as  to  details 
than  could  be  given  in  a  page  of  print.  It  informs  us  for  example,  that  alnm 
contains  4  eq.  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  1  is  combined  with  1  eq.  of  potash, 
and  3  with  1  eq.  of  alumina :  that  alumina  is  a  sesquioxide  of  aluminum  : 
that  1  eq.  alum  contains  1  eq.  potassium,  t  eq.  aluminum,  4  eq.  salpknr,  ^4 
eq.  hydrogen,  and  40  eq.  oxygen,  &c.  &c.  &e. 

**  There  are,  besides  the  direct  informatran  thus  coBFeyed  by  symbols*  two 
most  important  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 

"Tlie  first  is,  to  render  easily  intelligible  the  view  taken  by  a  writer  of  any 
^^^mical  change,  however  complicated.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  formula 
fir  equation ;  in  wiueh  all  that  is  essential  is,  that  the  aom  of  the  Tsriovs 
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symbols  should  be  the  same  on  both  sides.  Thus,  to  take  an  eiample  pre- 
viously described  in  words  (at  p.  19),  the  action  of  oxide  of  potassium  on 
hydrochloric  add.    This  is  expressed  in  a  ibrmtila  as  f<^0W8  : 

K04.HC1=:H0  +  KC1. 

"Here  the  symbols  on  the  left  are  those  of  the  bodies  which  act  on  each 
other,  oxide  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid :  while  those  on  the  right 
are  the  symbols  of  the  new  compounds  produced,  water  and  cbloride  of 
potassium. 

"  Or,  to  take  a  more  complicated  case : 

''  Siigar,  Cis  Hio  do,  when  acted  on  by  6  eq.  of  hypermanganate  of  potash, 
K  O,  Mns  O7,  gives  rise  to  6  eq.  of  oxalate  of  potash,  K  O,  Cz  Os,  12  eq«  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  Mn  02,  and  10  eq.  of  water. — ^All  this  is  briefly  and 
dearly  expressed  by  the  equation 

Cn  Hio  Oio  -f  «  (K  O,  Mn2  O7)  = 

6  (K  O,  Cg  O3)  +  12  Ma  O2  +  10  H  O. 

*'  The  second  very  important  use  to  wbkfa  these  «qoat:ons  are  applied,  is, 
that  of  calculating  the  quantities  of  the  different  substaAces  which  must  be 
employed,  in  order  to  operate  as  economically  as  possible,  and  likewise  the 
weight  of  the  products  which  ought  to  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example,  we  wish  to  know  what  proportions  of  sugar  and  hypermanganate 
of  potash  ought  to  be  used,  that  n<ithiiig  of  either  should  be  wasted  :  and 
also  how  much  oxalate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  manganese  and  water,  will  be 
obtained.  By  means  of  the  above  equation,  and  the  table  of  atomic  weighs, 
we  can  easily  make  all  these  calculations.  Since  the  equivalent  or  atomic 
weight  of  a  compound  is  the  sum  of  those  of  its  elements,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  equivalent  of  sugar  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  12  eq.  of  carbon  -)-  10  eq. 
hydrogen  -f- 10  oxygen.  Now  by  the  table,  the  equivalent  of  carbon  is  6, 
that  of  hydrogen  1,  that  of  oxygen  8.  Hence  the  equivalent  of  sogar  is 
=  6  X  12  +  1  X  10  +  8  X  10  =  72  +  10  +  80=162.  In  like  manner, 
the  equivalent  of  hypermanganate  of  potash  is  found  to  be  in  round  numbers 
160.  For  every  162  parts,  therefore,  of  sugar,  we  must  employ  6  times  160 
z^  960  parts  of  hypennaoganate  of  potash.  The  whole  materials  employed 
mmount  to  1122. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  we  obtain  of  oxalate  of  potash,  the  equivalent  of  whach 
is  (in  round  numbers)  84,  6  equivalents  r=  504 ;  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
the  equivalent  of  which  is  44,  12  equivalents  =  528 ;  and  of  water,  the 
equivalent  of  which  is  9, 10  equivalents  ss  90  ;  the  whole  products  amouniting 
to  1122. 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  so  easy  a  method  of  repie- 
senting  chemical  changes,  and  of  making  all  the  necessary  calculations 
connected  with  them.  Every  chemist,  and  every  student  of  chemistry,  ought 
to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  use  of  chemical  formula  ;  aud,  indeed,  without 
this  knowledge,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  read  chemical  writings.  The 
use  of  formulee  enables  the  writer  so  easily  to  put  before  his  readers,  in  a 
very  small  space,  any  conceivable  view  of  the  phenomena,  such  as  might 
require  pages  to  explain  in  words,  that  they  are  bow  universally  employed^" 
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THE  SALE'OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

Mr.  Dexteu,  of  Queen's  Rowland  Mr.  Pegler,  of  38,  Ebury 
Street,  Pimlico,  were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Excise  Office 
on  the  6lh  of  March,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  sold 
spirit  of  wine  without  a  licence. 

Mr.  Holmes,  an  Excise-ofl&cer,  deposed,  that  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1844,  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  Dexter  for  half  a  pint 
of  spirit  of  wine.  He  stated,  that  Mr.  Dexter  enquired  whether 
it  was  for  medicinal  use,  and  that  he  replied  he  was  ignorant  for 
what  purpose  it  was  required,  on  which  the  spirit  was  sold  to  him. 
He  produced  a  six-ounce  bottle  of  spirit,  without  a  label,  stating 
that  he  had  transferred  it  from  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  sold  to 
him  into  the  one  produced  in  evidence.  He  had  written  the  name 
on  the  cork  and  kept  it  in  a  closet  until  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Dexter  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  and  brought  his  servant,  who 
deposed  that  she  had  repeatedly  heard  her  master  refuse  to  sell 
spirit  of  wine,  except  for  medicinal  use  ;  and,  on  one  occasion 
in  particular,  which  she  believed  was  the  one  alluded  to,  she  had 
heard  him  distinctly  state  that,  unless  it  was  to  be  used  medi- 
cinally, he  would  not  sell  it. 

The  Board  did  not  consider  the  evidence  of  the  servant  suflfii- 
ciently  clear  and  satisfactory  to  refute  that  of  the  ofl&cer,  and  a 
fine  of  £  10  was  inflicted. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  deposed,  that  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1844,  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  Pegler  for  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of 
wine.  He  stated,  that  in  answer  to  the  usual  enquiry  he  had 
replied,  that  he  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  required, 
and  the  spirit  was  then  sold  to  him.  He  produced  as  before  a 
bottle,  without  a  label,  which  he  admitted  was  not  the  one  in 
which  the  spirit  was  sold  to  him.  Mr.  Copelin,  Mr.  Pegler's 
assistant,  deposed,  that  the  last  witness  had  applied  to  him  about 
nine  o'clock  one  evening  for- half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not  sell  it  except  for  medicinal  use,  and 
called  Mr.  Pegler  out  of  the  back  parlour.  The  customer,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Pegler's  enquiry,  stated,  that  it  was  ordered  by  a 
medical  man  to  make  alotion  for  a  lady  in  Ebury  Square,  and 
accordingly  the  spirit  was  sold.  Mr.  Holmes  then  swore  that 
^•.  he  did  not  apply  to  the  last  witness  for  the  spirit,  as  he  was  outside 

:*■'  the  shop  putting  up  the  shutters,  but  that  he  had  applied  to  Mr. 

Pegler  himself,  who  sold  it  to  him  while  no  other  person  was 
present,  and  without  any  assurance  that  it  was  for  medicinal  use*. 
Mr.  Copelin  insisted  upon  the  truth  of  his  statement,  which  was 
very  clear,  excepting  that  he  did  not  recollect  the  day  of  the  week 
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or  moiith,  a  circumstance  not  surprising,  as  the  occurrence  took 
place  about  three  months  ago. 

Mr.  Pegler  stated,  that  on  that  occasion  he  sold  the  spirit  of 
wine  in  consequence  of  an  assurance  given  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Excise  to  a  deputation  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  which  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
December,  1 843 — that  the  Board  would  not  enforce  the  penalty 
ia  cases  where  spirit  of  wine  was  required  for  medicinal  use; 
and  he  had  always  observed  this  restriction.  He  mentioned  that 
a  member  of  the  deputation  (Mr.  Bell)  was  in  attendance  to 
substantiate  this  statement. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  was  not  the  question.  He  did  not 
consider  it  proved  that  the  spirit  was  sold  for  medicinal  purposes. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Pegler  could  not  be  taken,  because  he  was 
the  party  interested ;  and  as  the  evidence  of  his  assistant  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  Excise-officer,  and  as  the  assistant  did 
not  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the  month, 
which  the  Excise-officer  had  stated  with  great  precision,  the 
Board  believed  their  own  ofiSicer,  and  discredited  the  other  wit- 
ness, consequently  a  fine  'of  £10  was  inflicted.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  infliction  was  an  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions ; 
but,  in  that  case,  the  full  penalty  of  £50  would  have  been 
claimed,  and  recovered  with  costs,  if  the  verdict  were  against 
the  defendant;  and  as  the  Board  of  Excise  has  the  power  of 
inflicting  the  penalty  in  any  case,  whether  the  spirit  were  sold 
for  medicinal  purposes  or  notf  such  an  appeal  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless,  as  it  would  have  entailed  upon  the  defendant 
an  expense  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

Jt  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pegler 
was  not  admitted  in  corroboration  of  that  of  his  assistant,  because 
Mr.  Pegler  was  an  interested  party ;  the  evidence  of  the  Excise- 
officer  was  credited  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Pegler's  assist^' 
ant,  although  the  latter  was  a  disinterested  witness,  and  the 
former  was  entitled  to  half  the  penalty  in  case  of  conviction.* 
The  same  witness  (the  Excise-officer)  had,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Dexter,  convicted  himself  of  a  contradiction,  (we  use  a  mild  term,) 
by  swearing  that  he  had  bought  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine  of 
Mr.  Dexter,  and  that  he  had  put  it  into  the  bottle  which  he  pro- 
duced, which  was  a  six-ounce  bottle*     He  did  not  produce  the 

*  Penalties  and  forfeitiires  incurred  under  any  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  Excise,  after  deducting  the  oosta,  are  to  be  distributed,  one  moiety  to 
the  Queen  and  the  other  to  the  officer  of  excise  who  shall  discoTer,  inform, 
or  sue  for  the  same.    Sec.  103,  7  and  8  Geo.  lY.,  chap.  53. 

In  Excise  and  Customs'  cases,  both  informers  and  officers  are  competent 
witnesses,  notwithstanding  their  interest  in  the  penalty.  Sect.  75,  7  and  S 
Geo.  lY .,  Chap.  63.    3  and  4  William  lY.,  chap.  53,  sect  118. 
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boide  ia  which  it  was  purdMsedt  nor  the  labe^»  mnd  his  testimony 
rested  on  his  own  ipse  dixit,  that  he  bad  left  it  ia  a  closet  from 
the  time  that  he  b<mght  it.  Again,  the  sale  of  the  spirit  in  both 
cases^  occurred  ia  NoTember,  1844,  the  trial  came  on  in  Mardi, 
1846»  after  an  interval  of  about  three  months.  The  Excise- 
officer,  who  had  laid  the  trap,  w^  clear  in  his  evidence  respect- 
ing the  date,  as  miffht  be  expected.  The^circumstaiice  that  Mr» 
PeglePs  assistant  did  not  recollect  the  date  was  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  disbelieving  him  altogether.  But  the  disinterested  (?) 
Excise-officer  was  not  suspect^  of  any  mistake  by  the  Boaid, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  audience. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  distinctly  assured  the 
deputation,  at  the  Treasury,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1843  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  368),  that  in  the  event  of  any  abuse  of  authority 
ia  any  Excise-officer  being  discovered,  '*  he  would  certainly  be 
reprimanded,  if  not  discharged.''  But  it  would  appear,  that 
such  a  discovery  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  since  the  testimony 
of  an  Excise-officer,  in  the  Excise  Office,  is  at  a  premium,  while 
that  of  a  disinterested  witness  is  at  a  discount.  To  obtain  jus- 
tice under  these  circumstances  would  be  difficult ;  we,  therefore, 
recommend  our  brethren,  when  applied  to  by  a  stranger  for 
spirit  of  wine  to  refuse  to  sell  it,  unless  the  party  will  give  a 
written  order,  statmg  that  it  is  required  for  medicinal  use.  This 
precaution  is  especially  necessary  in  shops  where  there  is  only 
one  assistant,  as  Excise-officers  are  too  cunuing  to  lay  a  trap 
where  they  must  face  several  witnesses. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS'  ACTS. 

Oun  readers  are  aware  that  the  duties  on  many  drugs  are 
about  to  be  repealed,  and  that  in  those  which  will  remain  in 
force,  some  alteration  will  be  made.  We  have  im  type  the  list  of 
these  articles,  and  had  intended  to  publish  it  this  month,  with 
aame  observations  on  the  new  tariff;  but  pressure  of  other  en- 
gagements has  prevented  oar  devoting  the  needful  attention  to 
the  aabject ;  and  our  space  being  otherwise  oceupied,  we  defer 
the  article  until  next  month,  by  which  time  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  more  definite  and  authentic  report  than  we  could  at  this 
moment,  while  the  bill  is  on  the  eve  of  passing.  We  need  only 
observe  at  present,  ^t  although  the  list  is  rather  long,  the 
amount  of  duties  repealed  is  very  small,  and  will  scarcely  be  felt 
either  by  the  trade  or  the  public* 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

EHRATUM.— Last  number,  page  434,  line  3,  yorl06°Pahr.  read-^10&> 
Fahr.  or  106°  below  zero. 


B.  M.-^The  taftte  of  conunon  salt  and  the  smell  of  yellow  resin  are  essea" 
tial  cluuractersy  of  whieb  they  cannot  be  divested. 

e.  (An  Associate)— Tincture  of  Arnica  Montana.  Two  ounces  of 
ike  root  to  16  ounces  of  proof  i^orit ;  macerate  as  usual.  Some  persons  re- 
commend the  flowers. 

T.  T.  (Hanley)~^EssENCB  of  CAMPflon  is  nwde  by  dihttin^  camphorated 
spirit  with  spirit  of  wine.  The  addition  of  a  small  qnasntity  of  tincture  of 
myxzk  has  been  recommended. 

M.  P.  (Leicester).—- The  colour  of  tinct  secaile  comutum  depends,  in  seme 
degree,  on  the  freshness  oi  the  ergot,  and  it  ^es  by  keeping. 

"  A  Member"  (1.)  wants  a  formula  for  "heel  ball.**— (2.)  Tinctitbb  or 
Aconite:  Root  recently  dried  and  coarsely  powdered,  lib. — Rectified 
spirit,  Ojss.  Macerate  lor  fourteen  days.  Dose,  fiye  drops.  (TumbuII). 
Tincture  of  Aconitine  :  Aconitine  8  gr. — Rectified  spirit  2  oz. — Used  as 
an  embrocation.  (TumbuU).— (3.)  Oxide  of  iron  is  sometimes  deposited 
firom  tinct  ferri  sesquichloridi. 

A.  Z.  (1.)  should  write  to  the  Stamp  Office,  Somerset  House. — (2.)  See 
th&  second  answer. 

P.  J.— (1.)  We  beiieT«  that  spirit  is  generally  added  to  essence  of 
senna ;  which  is  not  miscible  with  fixed  oils.— (2.)  To  extract  all  the  aetiTe 
principles  from  Cayenne  pepper,  it  should  be  treated  first  with  rectified  spirit 
and  then  with  water. 

J .  E.  L. — Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  assumes  a  green  colour  when 
mixed  with  ceratumt  cetacei,  arising  from  the  reduction  of  a  portum  of  the 
mercury. 

'*  Mariner.*'— Unfermented  bread.  See  vol.  iii.,  page  495. 

**  Stddens*"-^ Apply  to  the  Lecturers. 

Mr.  GooBWiN.— There  are  several  makers  of  "  True  James's  Powder." 
We  cannot  pretend  to  dedde  whii^  is  the  most^  authentic. 

J.  H. — Mercury  unites  with  tin  as  an  amalgam  by  mere  contact. 

**  Inquisitor.** — Aromatic  spirit  for  fumigation  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
any  essential  oils  in  rectified  spirit,  according  to  fancy.  We  have  no  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax. 

E.C.C.,  M.P.S.— For  neutralizing  the  odoiur  of  castor  oil  when  used  in 
pomatum,  some  strong  essential  olU  will  answer,  such  as  bergamot,  cassia, 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  &c.  We  cannot  improve  on  the  formula  of  our 
Correspondent 

^AiriNSXFBBXENCBD  Stubsbnt."— (1.)  Florum. --(^O  No.  — (3.)  See 
voL  iv.,  page  267* 

Mr.  Elsall.— (1,  2.)  We  cannot  improve  upon  the  formulae  already 
given.— (3.)  Yes.— (4.)  We  are  not  learned  in  "  Cosmetics." 

**  O  fbrmose  puer  nimium  ne  crede  colon.  *'—r&i^t. 

"  Tyro." — Hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  to  zinc  or  iron  filings. 
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Mr.  PYNE.^"We  never  heard  of  permanent  red  ink  for  marking  linen. 

"Chemicus."— (1.)  See  Dr.  Ure*s  Paper  on  Alkalimetry;  vol.  iii.  pp. 
430  and  483.— (2.)  We  believe  the  best  preservative  for  the  teeth  is  clean- 
liness, assisted  by  any  simple  tooth  powder. 

"  Socirs.** — (1.)  Compound  spirit  of  aniseed  is  sold  as  aniseed  cordial. — 
(2.)  We  think  proof  spirit  would  be  a  better  menstruum  for  the  tonquin-bean 
than  rectified.— -(3  )  The  green  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  juice  by  a  temperature  of  from  180°  to  200**.  The  albumen 
thus  coagulated  carries  thechlorophylle  with  it. — (4.)  Yes.  See  Notices  on 
the  inside  of  the  cover. — (5.)  We  think  the  process  of  percolation  better 
than  concentration  by  boiling  for  making  concentrated  infiuions. 

"  An  Associate." — We  believe  that  dyers  obtain  a  green  colour  by  first 
dyeing  with  yellow  and  then  with  blue. 

*'An  early  Member"  (Liverpool)  complains  of  the  number  of  disre- 
putable shops  which  have  lately  been  opened  in  his  neighbourhood  for  the 
sale  of  drugs,  and  thinks  it  very  desirable  for  a  law  to  be  introduced  prohi- 
biting any  persons  but  educated  Chemists  from  commencing  the  business. 
[We  quite  agree  in  this  opinion.] 

T.C. — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  predict  what  clauses  maybe  introduced 
into  the  Pharmaceutical  bill. 

A.  P.  S.  (London)  should  enquire  of  the  Secretary,  giving  his  name. 

"  Marbubium." — (1.)  The  only  Board  of  Examiners  at  present  constituted 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  in  London. — (2.)  The  best  companion 
to  the  sea  medicine  chest  that  we  have  seen  is  by  Charles  M' Arthur,  M.D., 
small  8vo,  p.  76  ;  published  by  Orr  andCo.,  Paternoster  Row.~(8.)  Seethe 
leading  article  of  this  number. 

Jj.— (1.)  Dr.  Chrislison's  Materia  Medica  ;  price  18*. — (2.)  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary. — (3.)  We  have  frequently  given  a  very 
good  reason  for  not  publishing  the  Lectures  entire. 

L.  N.  B.— (1.)  See  the  above.— (2.)  L%ndky*8  Elements  of  Botany. 

C.  A.  D. — Braconnot's  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacies 
we  believe  they  have  not  been  published  separately. 

"  Alpha."— Citrate  of  Iron .  See  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  L  pp.  552, 
594,  595,  653.  Dunglison's  New  Remedies  PharmacetUicaffy  and  Iharapeu- 
ticaOy  considered,  is  a  good  work.  It  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  Wiley  and  Putnam,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

"  An  Assooiatb."—  See  AikitCs  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  Ure's  Die- 
tionary  of  the  Arts,  Also  Dictionaire  de  VInJkstrie.  t  x.,  art  Savon,  Paris, 
1841. 

H.  A.  T.'-fferbert  Mayo  on  Syphilis,  8vo,  price  5».  6rf.,  1840. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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COURSE  OF  LECTURES 

OK 

GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

Br  A,  T.  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c. 


iNTRODtTcnow.— Definition  of  a  Plant— distinction  between  a  Plant  and 
an  Animal. 

Definition  of  Botatij  i— it  ooinpteliends  a  knowledge  of  Plants  in  refer- 
ence to  their  physical  characters  and  structure — ^their  vital  phenomena  and 
actions— and  their  classification  :  hence  its  diyision  into  Structural^  Physio-' 
logical,  and  Systematic  Botany. — ^Adyantages  of  a  knowledge  of  Botany  as 
a  branch  of  natural  science — its  practical  utility  to  the  Pharmacopoelist — 
Method  of  studying  it. 

1.  STRUCTURAL  BOTA^Ti?,  or  ORGAKOGRAPHY. 

A*  Ge7iera/->compreheDding  the  elementary  tissues  and  organs 

common  to  aJQ  yegetable  bodies. 
J5.  Par<ictt/ar— comprehending, 

1.  Organs  essential  to  individual  yegetable  life. 

2.  Organs  essential  for  the  reproduction  <rf  the  species. 

A,  1.   E^MENTART  ORGANS. 

a.  Cellular  tissue. 

h.  Vascular  tissue. 

c.  Glandular  tissue. 

d  Woody  fibre. 

e.  Common  sap. 

/  Substances  absorbed  from  the  soiL 

B.\.  Organs  essential  "To  individua]:.  Life. 

a.  Roots— comprehending  terrestrial  and  aerial. 

1.  Terrestrial  Roots — caudex — spongioles—fibrous  roots — 
■  ramose  roots — ^fusiform  roots— creeping  roots.    * 

I  2.  Aerial  jRooto-^and  their  appendages. 

b.  Stems— oomprehendiBg  terrestrial  and  aerial. 

I  1.  Terrestrial  5*«w— rhizomes— cormi— tubers  ^bulbs. 

j  2.  Aerial  4S^e«ii»— divided  into, 

I  a.  Exogens  —  which  increase  from  without  —  their 

I  structure  —  pith  —  wood  —  bark  —  epidermis  — 

branching. 
I  b.  Kndogens — ^whicli  do  not  increase  from  without— 

structure  exemplified  in  Palms — ^Fems — Grasses — 
.  Iridaceae — Liliacese- branching  of  Endogcns. 

!  Appendages  of  Stems — ^pubescence — ^prickles — spines — 

I  glands. 

c.  Leaves — 1.  £7hej:jMinde(2^1eaf*bud8-*veniat]oii. 

2.  Expanded-^sixnple  and  compound — varieties  of  form 
— ^position — structure—stomata — pubescence— scales 
— ^hairs— stings— exudations. 

3.  Leafless  Pbnto— exemplified  in  Cacti — Euphori)iae — 
Lichens — ^Fungi — substitutes  for  leaves. 

d.  Stipules — tendrils — bracts — utricles* 
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B,  2.  Oboams  of  Repbodvction. 

e.  Flower— definition  of  the — axrangement  of  on  the  plant  or 

inflorescence — ^peduncles— 'pedicels — ^receptacles. 

1.  Florai  ^vebpef— Galyx-'glame — indmdum  perichfletium 

— corolla — glumelle — imperfect  flowers — iEsteration. 

2.  GeiwroftVeorpoiw— ovary— pistil— stamens. 

f,  OFFSPBiNO—OYules— •fruit — seed — embryo — sperules. 

n.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY,  or  PHYTONOMY. 

Cohesiveness  —  permeability  —  endosmoses  —>  exosmoses  — ascent 
of  the  sap — transpiration — respiration — secretions  ^-excretions — 
assimilation — temperature— irritability — moyements  of  Plants — 
sleep — ^impregnation— developement  of  embryo — growth — age- 
decay — reproduction  of  asexual  plants. 
m.  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  or  TAXONOMY. 

a.  Artificial  Systema—ihaX  of  Linnens  the  best— founded  on 
the  relations  of  the  parts  of  fructification— objections  : — 
mutual  connexions  of  Plants — species— genera— classes 
—orders. 
h.  Natural  5y<fem«— founded  upon:  1.  the  comparison  of 
organs — 2.  the  nature  of  organs — 3.  the  relatire  im- 
portance of  organs — orders  illustrated  by  the  medicinal 
plants  arranged  in  them. 


The  Lectures  on  the  Systematic  part  of  the  Course  will  be  delirered  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park ;  where  the  Professor  will  meet 
the  Pupils  every  morning  at  half-past  Seven  o'clock  (except  on  Sundays) 
on  those  days  on  which  the  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  House  of  the 
Society,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  on  the  days  of  the  Exhibitions  in  the 
garden,  namely,  7th  of  May,  4th  of  June,  and  2d  of  July.  The  Abject  of 
these  meetings  will  be  to  illustrate  the  lectures  on  the  growing  plants ;  to 
obtain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  physiognomy  of  plants  in  the  various 
stages  of  their  gro^,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  genera  and  species 
in  each  distinct  order. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  STUDENTS 

during  theib  attendance  in  the  royaii  botanic  gabden,  inner  circle 
regent's  park. 

1.  Every  Student,  attending  the  above  Course  of  Lectures,  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Garden  every  morning,  except  on  Sundays,  the  days  on  which  the 
lectures  are  delivered  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  on  the  7th  of  May,  the 

.  4th  of  June,  and  the  2d  of  July,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
may  remain  until  ten  o'clock ;  but  not  after  that  hour. 

2.  Every  Student,  on  first  going  to  the  Garden,  and  for  four  or  five  successive 
mornings,  must  show  his  ticket  to  the  gatekeeper ;  and  he  must  enter  his 
name  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  every  morning  of  visiting  the 
Garden,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Course ;  after  the  conclusion  of 
whidi,  his  right  of  admission  will  cease. 

3.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  examine  the  growing  plants,  which  are 
labelled ;  but  must  not  cut  nor  take  any  specimen,  wiUiout  the  permission 
of  Uie  Professor,  or  the  head  gardener. 

4.  The  whole  range  of  the  Garden  will  be  free  to  the  Students,  within  the 
above-mentioned  hours. 

5.  The  Conservatories  may  be  visited  by  the  Students,  in  small  parties,  imder 
the  guidance  of  the  Professor. 
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THE  PJIOGRESS  OF 
Sm  JAMES  GRAHAM'S  MEDICAL  BILL. 

€ 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  with  regret  the  determined  op- 
position which  was  manifested  in^  the  profession  to  the  proposed 
bill,  even  in  its  modified  form,  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderate and  courteous  manner  in  which  Sir  James  Graham  had 
met  the  turbulent  remonstrances  of  the  dissentients.  At  that 
time  the  opposition  appeared  rather  formidable,  on  account  of  the 
united  and  organized  character  which  it  had  assumed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  General  Practitioners, 
backed  by  Mr.  Wakley,  who  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
been  the .  zealous  and  unflinching  advocate  of  that  party.  But 
during  the  last  month  an  important  change  of  events  has  taken 
place — the  once  formidable  opposition  is  broken  up  into  factions, 
the  concentrati6n  of  influence  is  at  an  end,  and  the  members 
of  the  Association  are  wasting  their  strength  and  energy  in 
contentions  among  themselves.  Consequently  the  supporters  of 
Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
opponents. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect,  that  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  General  Practitioners  of 
Marylebone  and  Westminster  formed  themselves  into  an  Associa- 
tion. Subsequently,  at  a  large  meeting  held  in  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  the  "  National  Protection  Assembly,"  or  Association  of 
General  Practitioners,  Was  formed,  and  the  two  Associations  were 
amalgamated  into  one.  A  Provisional  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  the  two  grand  objects  of  this  united  Association  were— First, 
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to  oppose  the  Medical  Bill ;  and  secondly,  to  obtain  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  General  Practitioners  into  a  distinct  body  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

So  strenuous  was  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  in  fayour  of  this 
latter  project  that,  in  the  leading  article  of  the  number  for 
December  14,  the  following  passage  occurs  : —  ^ 

"  It  would  be  pusillanimouB  not  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the  attempt  which 
is  now  in  progress  for  forming  the  General  FracUtioners  of  this  kingdcnn  into 
ONE  TOLUNTABT  coRpoKATloK,  fbr  tfacir  owu  protection,  fail,  such  a  dis- 
aster would  at  once  decide  the  fortunes  of  the  profession,  and  render 
certain  the  success  of  the  BilL" 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
stitute this  corporation,  was  that  of  fair  and  adequate  represent 
tatioriy  and  the  absence  of  this  principle  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  its  present  form  was  urged  as  the  ground  upon  which 
the  new  Association  was  required  as  a  remedy.  It  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wakley  that  the  National  Association  should  prepare  the 
draft  of  a  bill,  which,  when  approved  by  the  body  at  large,  should 
be  submitted  to  Sir  James  Graham  for  his  considera;tion. 

This  measure  was  frustrated  by  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  passed  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  meeting  had  dispersed  : — 

'*  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  he  given  to  the  ProTisional 
Committee,  for  their  zealous  attention  to  the  matters  intrusted  to  their 
care,  and  for  their  report ;  and  that  the  members  composing  it  he  eamestlj 
requested  to  continue  their  exertions  as  a  Committee,  with /«/?/>oircr  to  adopt 
aU  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  General  Practitioners,  with  a  proper 
modification  of  the  Bill,  and  of  bringing  aU  Ae  objects  of  the  Association  to 
a  satisfactory  termtnaium" 

By  this  resolution  absolute  and  irresponsible  powers  were  con- 
ferred on  that  Committee,  the  members  of  ,which  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  during 
their  will  and  pleasure.  Some  members  of  the  Association  were 
dissatisfied  because  Mr.  Wakley  was  not  on  the  Committee  ;  but 
when  the  name  of  tiiat  gentleman  was  proposed,  the  Committee 
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declined  to  make  any  addition,  stating,  that  the  numh^  (seventy 
two)  being  complete,  no  other. names  could  be  added.  It  was  also 
objected  that  only  one  of  the  seventy-two  Comnutteemen  resided 
more  than  ten  miles  from  London,  which  circumstance  was  con- 
sidered at  variance  with  the  principle  of  fair  representation  ;  but 
.  this  remonstrance  also  was  imheeded.  A,  requisition  having  been 
made  to  the  Committee  to  call  a  general  meeting  to  make  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  the  Committee,  and  to  consider  the 
draflt  of  a  new  bill,  the  Committee  declined  acceding  to  this 
request,  expressing  their  disapproval  of  the  proposal  to  originate  a 
new  bill,  and  alleging  that  by-laws  for  their  guidance  were 
unnecessary  and  manifestly  improper ;  stating,  also,  that  they 
would  call  a  general  meeting  as  soon  as  they  should  deem  it 
necessary  or  expedient.  The  Committee  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Association  with  closed  doors. 
The  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  occasioned  by  this  course  of 
conduct  appears  from  the  following  resolutions,  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  March  29th : — 

BeKived,  <' That  the  Committee,  styling  itself  «The  Committee  of  th& 
National  Association  of  General  Practitioners'  having  zefiised,  at  this 
critical  crisis,  to  call  a  General  Public  Meeting  of  the  Association,  and  having 
unanimously  resolved,  '  That  by-laws  are  unnecessary  for  the  government 
of  the  Committee,  and  that  such  by-laws  would  be  manifestly  improper,' 
that  the  said  Committee  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  this  meeting;  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  disentiUed  to  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  generally,  and  of  the  profession." 

Eesohed,  *'  That  the  practice  adopted  by  the  permanent  Committee,  in 
holding  its  sittings  in  secret,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  member  of  the  Asso-  ' 
ciation,  of  the  public,  and  the  press,  and  then  publishing  its  own  reports  of 
its  own  discussions,  its  calumnies  and  misrepresentations,  is  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  reason  and  justice,  and  is  calculated  to  bring  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Medical  profession  into  disgrace  and  disrepute,  not  only  with  her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  with  every  portion  of  an  intelligent  com- 
munity." 

Mr.  Wakley  contends — 

**  That  the  decision  of  the  assembled  members  ought  to  be  deliberately 
taken  on  the  two  questions:— Whether  it  is  advisable  to  apply  to  govern- 
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ment  for  a  charter  to  establish  a  separate,  distinct  inoorporatioii  of 
General  Practitioners  ?  or,  Whether  they  should  seek  for  enfranchisement 
in  the  existing  College  of  Surgeons  of  England?** — Lancet ,  April 5, 
page  386.' 

The  Committee,  however,  has  adopted  another  means  of 
deciding  this  question,  namely,  that  of  putting  hoth  these  ex- 
pedients simultaneously  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  accord' 
ingly  overtures  of  capitulation  were  made  by  the  Committee  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  prior  to  the  receipt  of  a  reply,  an  address 
was  forwarded  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  proposing  a  joint 
application  to  the  Government  for  the  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

The  reply  of  the  College  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  applicants. 
In  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  to  enfranchise  all 
the  members  of  the  College,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  every 
General  Practitioner  in  the  kingdom  a  "Fellow,"  the  Council 
reply  that  this  would  be  a  contravention  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  College  was  founded,  namely,  the  promotion  of  the  art  and 
science  of  Surgery;  and  that  "the  lavish  and  indiscriminate 
'grant  of  the  fellowship  would  effectually  destroy  a  distinction 
which,  if  conferred  on  all,  would  be  no  distinction,  and  could 
confer  no  honour  on  the  individual  possessor.**  The  Council  also 
put  the  proposition  of  the  Committee  to  the  test  by  enquiring — 

"  Whether  they  would  include  among  the  Fellows  those  who  have 
violated  the  laws  of  their  country  ?  Would  they  include  professional 
paupers  and  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character  ?  Would  they  include 
the  puffers  and  vendors  of  nostrums  and  secret  remedies,  and  the  writers  of 
indecent  advertisements  ?  Would  they  include  Surgeons'  Assistants,  or  those 
who  have  connected  themselves  in  business  with  Druggists  and  Chemists? 
Would  they  include  the  retail  shopkeepers  who  expose  for  sale  cattle  drugs 
and  perfumery  ?  Would  they,  finaDy,  include  all  those  who  keep  open 
shops,  and  who,  though  ill-sustaining  their  professional  character,  are  yet 
not  chargeable  with  any  moral  disqualification  ?  In  short,  would  the 
National  Association,  in  conformity  with  their  views,  advise  admitting  all 
such  as  members  of  the  proposed  College  of  General  Practitioners,  with- 
out discrimination  or  selection,  merely  because  they  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company  ?" 
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The  College  of  Surgeons  having  dedmed  to  accede  to  any  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Wakley's- second  question  is 
decided,  and  the  only  alternative  remaining  is  the  application  to 
Government  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation.  But  on  this  point 
the  Association  is  not  so  unanimous  as  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Wakley,  the  original  proposer  of  the  scheme,  admits  that  it 
is  a  grave  question,  and  one  which  demands  rigid  investigation. 
He  observes — 

"  The  creation  of  a  fourth  Medical  Corporation  in  London  would  be  an 
admitted  evil ;  but  if  the  profession  be  left  simply  to  declare— if  in  fact,  they 
be  driven  to  the  sad  extremity  of  determining  whether  there  shall  be  no 
enfranchisement,  or  whether  they  shall  be  invested  with  corporate  privi- 
leges in  a  distinctly  new  institution  ;  we  know  they  would  determine,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  fdr  the  latter  alternative.  •  •  •  •  • 
The  desire  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  medical  corporations  is  an 
ardent  one,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  creation  of  a/ourtA  would  be  a 
calamity :  and  it  could  only  be  sought  for,  therefore,  as  the  less  of  two 
evils."— Xancc*,  April  12,  p.  415. 

Again,  Mr.  Wakley  declares  (April  5,  p.  392),  that  "The 
English  College  of  Surgeons  is  the  legitimate  home  of  the  General 
Practitioners ;"  and  observes  (page  390) — 

"  Instead  of  having  a  fourth  College  as  a  mere  chartered  institution,  pru- 
dence and  sound  policy  dictate  that  even  the  existing  licencing  institutions 
in  the  metropolis  ought  to  be  reduced  to  two— the  College  of  Physicians  and 
the  College  of  Surgeons  :  that  the  graduates  in  Medicine  should  qualify  at 
the  one,  the  graduates  in  Surgery  at  the  other ;  and  that  the  examinations 
at  both  Institutions  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.'*  ,. 

Thus  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet  has 
adopted  entirely  our  view  of  the  case  (see  PharmaceuticalJournal, 
vol.  iv.,  page  392)  ;  for  although  in  the  above  observations 
Pharmacy  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  Mr.  Wak- 
ley's  views  respecting  the  two  Colleges  could  be  carried  out,  the 
institution  of  a  College  of  Pharmacy  would  be  tiie  necessary  and 
immediate  result ;  and  until  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  the 
work  of  medical  reform  would  not  only  be  incomplete,  but  its 
objects  would  be  to  a  great  extent  frustrated.     We  repeat,  that 
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unless  medical  legislation  comprises  Pharmacy,  it  is  a  dead  letter ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  the  prescribing  departments  in  the 
profession  are  to  he  comprised  in  the  two  institutions — ^the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  the  College  of  Surgeons — ^the  immediaie 
creation  of  a  College  of  Poabbcact  becomes  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute necessity. 

The  creation  of  a  College  of  General  Practitioners  is  at  yariance 
with  these  yiews,  as  this  Institution  would  (as  its  name  implies) 
confer  pn  its  members  a  general  qualification,  comprising  "  medi- 
cine," surgery,  midwifery,  pharmacy,  &c.  &c.,  and  thus  the  great 
bulk  of  the  profession  would  consist  of  Practitioners  not  distin- 
guishable in  their  legally  recognised  character  and  functions 
from  the  Practitioners  who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 

This  event,  however,  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended.  A  revo- 
lution, especially  one  of  a  retrograde  nature,  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  an  organized  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  persons  concerned  in  it :  and  this  is  not  very  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  opinion  spears  to.  be 
gaining  ground,  that  the  creation  of  a  new  Medical  Corporation 
would  not  be  so  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Profes- 
sion as  the  adaptation  of  the  existing  Colleges  to  the  requirements 
of  the  body  at  large. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings which  tends  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  from  which 
it  appears  that  a  reconciliation  is  likely  to  take  place  between  the 
contending  parties. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  our  next  number,  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  interests  of  our  body  are  especially  concerned  in  the  above 
question. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  of  April,  Sir  James  Ghraham  intimated  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  intention  to  postpone  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Medical  Bill  until  Friday,  as  he  was  not  prepared  to 
state  at  present  the  alterations  he  intended  to  make.  It  was  his 
intention  before  Whitsuntide  to  go  into  Committee  profomut, 
when  he  would  fiilly  state  all  the  alterations  he  had  to  propose, 
and  then  adjourn  the  Committee  to  a  future  day. 
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We  again  defer  the  publication  of  the  New  TmS,  as  it  has 
not  yet  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Several  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  list  in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  a  corrected  copy  of  the 
Bill  was  printed,  which  was  read  the  third  time  in  the  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  the  22d.  We  presume  that  before  the  publication 
of  our  next  number,  the  Bill  will  have  passed  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Bill  for  repealing  the  duties  on  glass  has  passed  the 
House  of  CommonSi  and,  at  the  time  of  our  going  tp  press,  is 
before  the  House  of  Lords.    .    . 

We  anticipate  much  public  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  glass.  It  is  impossible  for  any  manufacture  to  thrive  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Excise,  In  the  case  of  glass  this  system 
of  espionage  has  hitherto  been  an  effectual  bar  to  any  im- 
provement. No  man  is  likely  to  exert  himself  in  making  ex- 
periments with  a  view  of  ameliorating  the  quality  of  his  goods 
when  he  is  constantly  under  the  eye  of  an  Exciseman,  and 
knows  very  well  that  if  his  experiment  fail,  he  is  nevertheless, 
liable  to  pay  the  duty,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  labour  and 
materials;  and  should  it  proye  successful,  the  secret  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  spy,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  sell  it  to  a  rival 
manufacturer.  Under  the  old  system  a  manufacturer  could 
not  make  a  pound  of  glass  without  giving  notice  to  the  ex- 
ciseman, whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  ingredients  weighed  and 
placed  in  the  furnace  whenever  a  ba^ch  of  glass  was  manufac- 
tured. He  then  placed  his  seal  on  the  furnace,  and  allowing  a 
stated  time  for  the  application  of  the  usual  temperature,  he 
returned  at  the  appointed  hour  and  weighed  the  result.  What* 
aver  might  be  the  quality  of  the  glass,  the  duty  must  be  p^id. 
A  similar  inspection  was  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  goods  when 
manufactured. 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been  that,  in  the  quality  and 
economy  of  glass,  this  country  is  very  much  behind  those  in 
which  no  restrictions  exist.  A  large  proportion  of  the  retorts, 
tubes,  flasks»  and  other  glass  apparatus  used  in  England  for 
chemical  operations  is  imported  from  Germany,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  ornamental  glass  from  Bohemia.  iThe  ingredients  of 
which  glass  is  comjposed  may  be  purchased  ground  ready  for  the 
furnace  at  £3  or  £4  per  ton,  an  amount  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  to  the  cost  of  the  glass  itself,  even  in  the  raw  state.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  price  at  which  glass  will  be  produced 
and  manufactured  for  use,  m  the  absence  of  the  imposts  which 
have  hitherto  been  attached  to  it.    Not  only  is  the  duty  itself  a 
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very  serious  item,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  collected,  and 
the  oppressive  circumstances  in  which  the  manufacturer  is 
obliged  to  conduct  his  business,  under  such  a  system,  operate  as 
an  obstacle  to  that  wholesome  competition  which,  if  allowed  to 
take  its  own  course,  reduces  the  cost  of  commodities  to  the  lowest 
remunerating  standard. 

The  laws  of  Customs  and  Excise  are  of  necessity  inquisitorial 
and  oppis^ssive.  Unless  the  controlling  boards  possessed  absolute 
power,  and  the  officers  were  invested  with  an  unlimited  right  of 
search,  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  a  tithe  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  law ;  and  even  with  all  the  contrivances  which  are 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  revenue  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
frauded. The  prosecutions  which  have  lately  taken  place  for 
the  alleged  adulteration  of  tobacco,  are  a  good  illustration  of  the 
hardships  belonging  to  the  system.  A  sample  is  taken  from 
a  package  of  tobacco  and  submitted  for  chemical  analysis  to 
a  chemist.  He  reports  that  it  contains  sugar,  or  condemns 
it  on  some  other  ground.  The  whole  of  the  tobacco  is 
seized,  and  the  proprietor  is  exchequered.  Further  opinions  are 
taken  as  to  the  chemical  purity  of  the  article,  and  these  are  at 
variance  with  those  previously  given.  If  the  defendant  be 
acquitted,  no  compensation  is  given  for  the  heavy  legal  expenses, 
the  anxious  suspense,  and  the  injury-  to  his  character,  from  the 
reports  arising  from  the  seizure  of  his  goods.  Having  lost 
several  hundred  pounds  by  the  action  |  which  was  founded  on  a 
vague  suspicion  afterwards  discovered  to  be  groundless,  his  only 
consolation  is  the  reflection  that  he  is  liable  to  the  same  persecu- 
tion every  day  in  the  year,  and  that  no  precaution  which  he  can 
possibly  take  can  secure  him  against  a  repetition  of  the  infliction. 

So  completely  are  the  dealers  in  excisable  goods  in  the  power 
of  the  officers,  that  it  is  policy,  in  almost  every  case,  to  plead 
guilty  and  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  Court  on  that  ground.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  and  unless  this  can  be 
done,  resistance  is  worse  than  useless ;  and  it  is  often  cheaper 
for  an  innocent  man  to  plead  guilty,  than  to  incur  the  heavy 
expenses  of  an  action,  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to 
acquittal. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  means  of  raising  revenue  is  not 
adopted  which  is^  less  oppressive  and  objectionable  than  the 
Custom  and  Excise  imposts :  and  the  repeal  of  any  of  these  laws 
cannot  fail  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  will,  from  the  time  the  duty  ceases, 
proceed  untrammelled,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  a  very  material  improvement  will  take  place. 
Already  we  hear  it  proposed  to  apply  glass  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  although  it  has  hitherto 
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not  been  procurable  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate.  Pipes  for  rain- 
water, and  for  draining,  and  even  the  main  pipes  which  supply 
water  to  the  metropolis,  will  probably  before  long  be  constructed 
of  glass.  This  substance  is  also  likely  to  be  employed  for  the 
roofs  of  houses ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  Manchester,  pre- 
parations are  in  progress  for  covering  a  street  with  glass ;  a  plan 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  adopted  in  many  other  places. 

The  price  of  common  glass  has  already  fallen,  in  consequence 
of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  ;  but  we  understand  that  plate  glass 
will  not  be  reduced  in  price  immediately,  on  account  of  a  mono- 
poly which  exists,  and  a  combination  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned. A  short  time  only  will  be  required  for  this  monopoly 
to  be  broken  down  by  the  competition  which  is  likely  to  ensue. 

Another  instance  of  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  attending 
the  class  of  laws  which  we  have  been  considering,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  report  respecting 

THE  SALE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  in  our  number  for  last 
month,  several  informations  have  been  laid  against  Chemists  and 
Druggists  for  selling  spirit  of  wine,  and  various  rumours  have 
been  in  circulation  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  have  administered  the  law  in  these  cases.  In 
the  Morning  Post  of  Friday,  April  11th,  it  was  stated,  in  refer- 
ence jto  the  cases  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  three  other  Chemists  who 
had  been  informed  against,*  that  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  the  Solicitor 
of  Excise,  had  decided  "  that  there  was  no  statutary  exemption 
in  respect  of  the  sale  of  even  medicated  spirit  of  wine."  From 
this  it  was  supposed  that  the  assurance  given  to  the  deputation 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Excise,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1843,  had  been  over- 
looked, and  that  the  Commissioners  were  determined  to  exercise 
their  legal  power' to  the  full  extent  against  the  members  of  our 
body. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  no  statutary  exemption  in  the 
case,  and  it  was  explained  in  the  report  of  the  deputation 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  366)>  that  although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  disposed  to  administer  the  law  with  due  leniency  and  forbear- 
ance in  the  cases  alluded  to,  admitting  that  the  public  as  well  as 
the  Chemists  would  otherwise  have  just  reason  to  complain,  yet,* 
in  reference  to  any  alteration  in  the  law,  difficulties  existed 
which  to  the  Board  appeared  insurmountable.  It  was  considered^ 
that  if  a  legal  exemption  were  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Chemists, 

1 

*  We  ore  unable  to  give  the  particulars  of  these  cased,  as  the  parties  have 
not  fjAvoured  us  with  any  communications. 
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^  the  door  would  be  opened  to  abuses  which  would  give  rise  to  a 
violation  and  evasion  of  the  law  to  a  serious  extent ;  and  the 
deputation  were  therefore  assured  that,  while  the  Board  claimed 
the  full  power  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament,  every  precaution 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  unnecessary  annoyance  or  severity,  as 
well  as  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  subordinate  officers. 
Copies  of  the  report  of  the  deputation  were  submitted  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Excise  before  publication,  and  these  having  been  officially 
acknowledged  and  approved,  we  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  question  was  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  informations,  and  the  rumours 
above  mentioned,  the  subject  has  again  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  Council,  and  endeavours  have  been  made  to  come  to  a  clear 
and  prQper  understanding  with  the  Board  of  Excise* 

An  information  having  been  laid  against  Mr.  Lamplougby  of 
Holborn  Hill,  for  ^having  sold,  on  the  8th  of  January,  a  gill  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  the  17th  of  April  having  been  fixed  by  the 
Board  for  hearing  the  case,  three  of  the  Members  of  the  Council, 
who  were  on  the  deputation  to  the  Treasury,  in  December,  1 843, 
attended  the  Court.  On  the  previous  day,  Mr,  Bell  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Wood,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who 
stated,  that  the  Board  had  kept  constantly  in  view  the  assurance 
given  to  the  deputation  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
he  kept  a  copy  of  the  report  for  reference  in  any  case  in 
which  doubt  occurred.  It  was  not  the  wish  or  the  custom  of  the 
Board  to  enforce  the  penalties  against  Chemists  for  selling  small 
quantities  of  spirit  of  wine  for  medicinal  purposes^  but  the 
Board  had  received  information  that  the  practice  of  selling  it 
indiscriminately  was  again  becoming  prevalent,  and  the  recent 
informations  had  been  instituted,  in  order  to  suppress  this  inno- 
vation. Mr.  Wood  observed,  therefore,  that  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  was  not  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  but  that  certain  indi- 
viduals among  the  Chemists  had  broken  faith,  by  habitually 
selling  spirits  for  various  purposes  not  connected  with  medicine. 
Mr.  Bell  remarked,  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  would  not  presume  to  defend  any  of  their  members  in  the 
open  and  glaring  infraction  of  the  law ;  but  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  members  of  thei? 
.body,  of  whom  they  were  the  representatives,  and  to  claim  for 
them  that  amount  of  indulgence,  which  they  had  been'  assured 
would  be  granted,  not  only  in  justice  to  themselves,  but  also  in 
consideration  of  the  urgent  wants  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Wood  repeated,  that  the  Board  was  quite  disposed  to  act 
upon  this  principle  ^  but  suggested  that,  as  the  power  of  the 
Board  is  absolute,  it  would  be  the  best  policy  in  the  Council  to 
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inculcate  to  their  brethren  the  importance  of  aroiding  any  in- 
fraction of  the  law,  except  in  cases  where  spirit  of  wine  is  requirejd 
for  medicmal  use,  this  being  the  only  exception  allowed  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Bell  complained  of  the  interval  which  was  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  sale  of  the  spirit  and  the  issuing  of  the  in- 
formation^  observing,  that  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  after  the 
expiration  of  three  months,  a  young  man  could  recollect  the  cir* . 
cumstances  of  the  case  so  as  to  be  able  to  meet,  on  equal  ground, 
an  officer  who  had  made  complete  memoranda  at  the  time,  and 
was  quite  prepared  with  his  case.  Mr.  Wood  replieji,  that  this 
delay  was  not  intentional,  but  had  arisen,  in  the  recent  cases, 
from  the  decease  of  the  solicitor  of  excise,  which  had  retarded 
the  business.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Board  to  bring  forward 
every  case  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  accused 
parties  every  opportunity  of  making  a  defence. 

The  favourable  impression  conveyed  by  the  above  information 
was  confirmed  by  the  Board,  in  open  Court,  on  the  following 
day,  when  Mr.  Lamplough's  case  was  heard.  The  witness  for 
the  prosecution  stated,  that  on  the  8th  of  January  he  had  called 
at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Lamplough,  between  one  and  two  o'clock, 
and  asked  for  a  gill  of  spirit  of  wine.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
for  what  purpose  he  wanted  it,  he-  said  **  for  an  experiment." 
The  young  man  replied,  "  Chemical,  I  suppose ;"  to  which  he 
made  no  answer,  and  the  spirit  was  sold  to  him.  Two  of  Mr. 
Lamplough's  assistants  were  in  Court,  but  the  one  described  Jby 
the  witness  happened  to  be  at  home  in  charge  of  the  shop,  it  not 
having  been  known  beforehand  which  of  the  young  men  would 
have  been  accused.  Consequently  Mr.  Lamplough  was  deprived 
of  his  principal  witness ;  but  the  two  young  men  who  were  pre- 
sent, deposed,  that  the  general  orders  of  the  establishment  were 
never  to  sell  spirit  of  wine  except  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  apprentices  were  forbidden  to  sell  it  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Mr.  Lamplough  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  unconsciously  become  amenable  to  the  law,  as  he  imagined 
that  the  indulgence  of  the  Excise  was  extended  to  the  sale  of 
spirit  in  small  quantities  for  medicinal  or  chemical  purposes.  It 
was  submitted  that  the  experiment  might  have  been  with  refer- 
ence to  some  medicinal  compound,  but  neither  this  supposition, 
nor  the  plea  that  it  was  required  for  a  chemical  purpose,  were 
admitted  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Lamplough  appealed  to  the  depu- 
tation ;  and  Mr  Morson  stated,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  assured  them  that  the  penalties  would  not  be 
enforced  for  the  sale  of  spirit  in  small  quantities  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  Board  replied,  that  this  was  granted;  but  it  was 
not  admitted  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  spirit  was  sold  for  a 
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medicinal  purpose.  As  Mr.  Lamplough  had  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  circumstance,  and  had  proved  by  his  two  witnesses  that 
the  general  orders  in  his  establishment  were  in  conformity  with 
the  law,  the  penalty  was  mitigated  to  forty  shillings. 

From  the  above  report  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  no  alter- 
ation has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  Excise  laws  in 
.  reference  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine  by  Chemists,  since  the 
publication  of  our  former  statement  in  December,  1843.  ^yhile 
we  are  sensible  that  Chemists  are  still  liable  to  annoyance,  in 
some  cases  where  it  might  be  supposed  to  come  within  their 
province  to  sell  pure  spirit  of  wine,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  evil  is  materially  diminished,  by  the  present  exception  which 
is  made  in  their  favour,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  privilege  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  obvious  that  a  general  and 
unlimited  licence  cannot  be  expected,  for  reasons  already  fully 
explained.  We, therefore  have  no  alternative  but  to  submH  to 
the  restriction  from  which  we  have  no  means  of  escape,  and 
studiously  to  avoid  and  discourage  any  infraction  of  the  law 
which  might  bring,  our  body  into  disgrace,  and  thus  be  the  means . 
of  diminishing  the  privilege  already  conceded.  If  through  the 
misconduct  of  subordinate  Excise  officers,  proceedings  should  be 
commenced  against  any  members  of  the  Society  for  selling  spirit 
of  wine  for  medicinal  purposes,  application  should  immediately 
be  made  to  the  Council,  in  order  that  a  full  and  official  investi- 
gation may  take  place.  We  trust,  however,  that  this  will  not 
occur. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  retail  spirit  of 
wine  without  a  written  or  printed  order,  dated  and  signed  by 
the  purchaser,  and  stating  that  it  is  required  for  medicinal  use. 
These  orders  should  be  preserved,  and  might  be  produced  in 
evidence  in  case  of  need. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A 
LECTURE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SODA. 

BT  W.  A.  MILLERy  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Delivered  March  26ih,  1845. 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  striking  illustra- 
tion which  the  manufacture  of  soda  afforded  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  science  on  the  strts.  It  was  only,  he  said,  within 
the  last  half-century  that  this  manufacture  had  assumed  so 
important  a  position  amongst  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country ;  and  the  advantages  it  is  calculated  to  confer  may  be 
traced  as  resulting,  indirectly,  from  the  devastating  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

For  many  ages,  a  substance  called  natron  was  extensively 
used  as  the  source  of  much  of  the  soda  of  commerce.     This 
substance  is  produced  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  from  the 
waters  of  certain  lakes  in  South  America,  in  Thibet  and  Hungary, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  especis^lly  from  the  trona 
lakes  of  Egypt.     The  carbonate  of  soda,  of  which  this  natron 
principally  consists,  results  from  a  double  decomposition  which 
takes  place  between  the  chloride  of  sodium  contained  in  the 
water,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  abounding  in  the  soil ;  and 
this  decomposition,  which  would  not  occur  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  effected  through  the  influence  of  efflorescence.     This 
effect  was  illustrated  by  the  lecturer  with  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  chalk,  moistened  with  water,  from  which,  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  carbonate  of  soda  had  effloresced 
on  the  surface  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  sides  cf  the  containing 
vessel.     A  similar  efflorescence  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in*  some  countries,  especially  in  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  salt  is 
found  to  consist  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

But  the  ^reat  source  whence  our  supply  of  soda  has  been 
obtained,  is  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Marine  plants  absorb  the 
salt  from  the  sea,  decompose  it  within  their  organism,  and  convert 
it,  principally,  into  oxalate,  of  soda.  These  plants,  after  being 
dried,  are  burned  in  pits  in  the  open  air,  and  .the  oxalate  is  thus 
converted  into  carbonate  of  soda.  The  product  of  the  combus- 
tion of  certain  species  of  salsola  and  salicornia,^i8>called  barilla, 
the  best  of  which  is  brought  from  Alicant  and  othfer  j^rts  of 
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SpaiD.  The  product  obtained  from  sea*weed  on  our  own  coast, 
especially  from  Fucus  vtiiculosus,  is  known  by  the  name  of  kelp, 
but  this  is  much  less  rich  in  soda  than  barilla. 

Until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  the  French  and  other 
European  nations  obtained  their  soda  principally  from  Spanish 
barilla ;  but  the  commerce  in  this  article  being  interrupted  hf 
the  prolonged  wars  of  that  period,  the  French  govemment 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  method  of  manufacturing  the  alkali. 
Several  methods  wer.e  in  consequence  proposed,  but  that  which 
has  superseded  all  others,  and  which  now  supplies  the  enormous 
and  still  iocreasing  demand  for  this  article,  is  the  process  invented 
by  Leblanc. 

In  principle,  this  process  is  exceedingly  simple.  Chloride  of 
sodium,  whether  in  the  form  of  rock-salt,  bay-salt,  or  loaf-salt, 
as  furnished  for  culinary  purposes,  is  the  material  whence  the 
soda  is  obtained.  The  object,  then,  to  be  effected,  is  to  remove 
the  chlorine,  to  supply  iti  place  with  oxygen,  and  to  combine 
the  soda.,  so  produced,  with  carbonic  acid* 

The  first  step  in  Leblanc's  process  consists  in  converting  the 
chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate  of  soda,  by  means  of  oil  of 
vitrwl ;  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged^  while  sulphate  of 
soda,  or  Glauber's  salt,  remains  as  the  fixed  residuum,  and  this, 
in  Uie  anhydrous  state  in  which  it  is  obtained,  is  called  salt-cake. 

The  next  or  second  step  is  to  deprive  the  sulphate  of  soda  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  convert  it  into  sulphuret  of  sodium.  This  is 
effected  by  mixing  the  salt-cake  with  carbon,  in  some  form,  and 
submitting  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  a  strong  heat,  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  soda  and  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide, 
which  undergoes  combustion,  leaving  a  sulphuret  of  sodium 
more  or  less  pure. 

The  third  step  is  to  decompose  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  with 
carbonate  of  lime ;  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda 
being  the  products. 

In  practice,  however,  the  second  and  third  steps  are  conducted 
at  one  operation.  The  salt-cake  is  mixed  with  rather  more  than 
an  equal  weight  of  chalk,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  coal  dust; 
and  these  ingredients  having  been  intimately  ground  together, 
are  put  into  what  is  called  the  black  ash  furnace.  Here  the 
changes  already  described  are  effected  pari  passu,  and  the  residue 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  action  is  called  black  ash,  or  ball  sod^. 
In  this  process  a  larger  quantity  of  chalk  is  employed  than  is 
required  to  form  sulphuret  of  calcium  with  the  sulphur  present, 
and  thisis  requisite,  as  the  sulphuret  of  calcium  alone  is  consider- 
ably soluble  in  water,  but  in  combination  with  lime,  as  an  oxy<* 
sulphuret,  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water. 
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Carbonate  of  soda  has  thus  been  produced,  but  it. is  stiit 
necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  other  substances  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  With  this  view  the  black  ash/or  ball  soda,  is  broken 
into  fragments,  and  digested  for  five  or  six  days  in  lukewarm 
water,  by  which  the  alkaH  is  dissolved,  while  the  oxysalphuret 
of  calcium,  and  any  excess  of  coal-dust  or  carbonaceous  matter 
that  may  remain,  subside  to  the  bottom.  Boiling  or  very  hot 
water  cannot  be  used  in  this  paf  t  of  the  process,  as  it  would 
decompose  the  oxysulphuret  of  calcium,  and  render  the  solution  * 
impure.  Even  with  the  use  of  lukewarm  water,  a  little  sulphuret 
is  dissolved,  which  it  is  necessary  subsequently  to  decompose. 

The  lixivium  obtained  from  the  black  ash  is  evaporated  until 
a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  soda  forms  on  the  surface ;  this  being 
removed  and  drained  in  wicker  baskets,  is  sometimes  called 
basket  soda. 

The  remaining  liquor  contains  muc&  caustic  soda  and  some 
sulphuret :  it  is  evaporated  in  a  reverberatory ,  the  floor  of  which 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  pan :  in  this  the  flame  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  by  which  arrangement  a  rapid  evapora- 
tion is  economically  etifected,  the  salt  as  it  forms  subsides,  and,  at 
the  same  time;  the  caustic  soda  is  converted  into  carbonate  by  the 
carbonic  acid,  the  product  of  the  combustion.  When  the  evapo- 
ration has  been  carried  to  the  proper  extent,  the  liquet  still  remain- 
ing, and  which  contains,  principally,  caustic  soda  with  some  sul- 
phuret, is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  solid  salt,  consisting  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  contaminated  with  some  sulphuret,  and  a  little  caustic 
soda.  This  salt  is  called  yellow  alkali.  For  its  further  purifl'cation , 
it  is  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  of  saw-dust,  and 
roasted  in  a  common  reverberatory  furnace.  In  this  process  the 
sulphur  burns  away,  and  the  last  portions  of  caustic  soda  are 
converted  into  carbonate.  The  residue  is  again  lixiviated,  and 
the  salt  obtained  okl  evaporation  is  called  soda-ash.  From  this 
Che  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  in  crystals  is  formed  by  the  usual 
method  of  crystallization ;  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  made 
by  causing  the  absorption  of  an  additional  equivalent  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  illustration  of  the  economy  now  practised  in  manufacturing 
articles  of  this  kind  on  the  large  scale,  the  lecturer  stated,  that 
the  oil  of  vitriol  used  for  decomposing  the  common  salt,  is  usually 
made  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  soda.  A  des^ 
.cription  of  the  process  by  which  this  acid  is  now  made  from 
sulphur  and  from  iron-pyrites  was  given,  and  illustrated  by 
experiment,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  models  of  the  apparatus 
employed.  Models  were  also  shown  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  lecturer  exhibited  a  series  of 
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preparations  illustrating  a  process  lately  patented,  by  which  the 
sulphurets  of  the  metals,  particularly  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin, 
being  intimately  mingled  with  common  salt,  are  roasted  in  suita- 
ble furnaces — the  intermediate  stage,  with  the  costly  apparatus 
requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  done  away  with, 
sulphate  of  soda  is  produced,  and  the  sulphurets  of  the  metals 
converted  into  oxides :  by  solution  and  crystallization,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  obtained  in  r  state  of  purity.  The  copper,  if 
•  any  be  in  solution,  is  precipitated  by  bars  of  metallic  iron,  and 
the  oxides  of  tin  and  iron,  which  remain  in  the  insoluble  form, 
are  separated  by  mere  washing,  the  oxide  of  tin,  from  its  gravity, 
easily  subsiding.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  got 
rid  of  at  once,  and  ores  containing  quantities  of  copper  and 
tin  too  small  to  be  extracted  by  the  old  methods,  are  rendered 
advantageously  available. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  extracted  from  the  sulphate,  by  the 
usual  process  of  decomposition  with  chalk  and  coal. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

APRIL  9th,  1845. 
MR.  MORSON,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 
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FURTHER  NOTICE  RESPECTING  SIBERIAN  AND 
BUCHARIAN  RHUBARBS, 

WITH  SOME  REMARKS  ON  TASCHKENT  RHUBARB. 
BY  JONATHAN  FEREIRA^.M.D.,  F.R.S., 

In  the  paper  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  PkannaceU" 
deal  Journal  on  some  rare  kinds  of  rhubarb  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  British  commerce,  I  noticed  four  varieties  of  rhubarb. 
I  have  subsequently  received  from  Mr.  Faber  some  additional 
Information  respecting  two  of  these,  viz.^  the  Siberian  and 
Bucharian  sorts,  which  I  beg  to  communicate  to  the  Society. 

I  may  observe  that  the  following  information  has  just  been 
received  from  one  of  the  first  drug-houses  at  St.  Petersburg, 
namely,  Messrs.  Dyrssep  &  Co.,  than  whom,  Mr.  Faber  assures 
me,  no  persons  can  be  expected  to  give  information  upon  which 
more  reliance  could  be  placed.    The  letter  is  dated  March  1 8th. 

1.    SIBERIAN  RHUBARB. 

In  my  former  paper,  I  stated  that  the  rhubarb  which  I  called 
Siberian,  had  been  sent  to  this  country  as  Bucharian.  Bat  three 
circumstances  led  me  to  conclude  that  it  was  Siberian.  .  First,  it 
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differed  from  Bucharian  rhubarb  which  arrived  here  in  1840* 
Secondly,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  Mr.  Faber's  correspondents 
that  it  was  not  Bucharian  but  Siberian ;  and  thirdly,  it  agreed 
with  the  Siberian  rhapontic  root  described  by  Grassman. 

My  conclusions,  it  appears,  are  correct,  and  the  drug  firm  above 
alluded  to,  in  their  letter  to  Mr.  Faber,  just  received,  observe, 
"  from  your  minute  description  of  the  three  chests  of  rhubarb, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  and  can  be  no  other  than  our 
Siberian  radix  rhapontica.  It  is  a  distinct  species,  and  is  not 
the  root-branches  of  either  Bucharian  or  crown  rhubarb." 

2.  BUCHARIAN   RHUBARB. 

The  same  firm,  in  the  letter  just  referred  to,  observe,  with 
respect  to  Bucharian  rhubarb,  that, ''  the  true  Bucharian  rhubarb, 
of  which  we  sent  you  samples  in  1840,  does  not  come  to  us  by 
Brody,  as  you  suggest,  but  by  Nischny  (or  Nishnij),  to  which 
place  it  is  brought  in  a  crude  state,  and  where  it  is  trimmed  for 
thie  Moscow  market."  Mr.  Faber,  however,  assures  me  that  he 
is  confident  that  both  true  Bucharian,  and  also  Siberian  rhubarb 
under  the  name  of  Bucharian,  have  been  brought  by  Brody ;  be- 
cause one  of  his  Vienna  friends  describes  exactly  the  former,  and 
the  other  exactly  the  latter :  and  both  are  to  be  depended  on, 
and  understand  their  business  extremely  well. 

3.  TASCHKENT   RHUBARB. 

By  way  of  explanation  respecting  this  rhubarb,  it  may  be  pre- 
mised, that  the  rhubarb  which  is  imported  into  England  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  which  is  here  commonly  known  as  Russian 
rhubarb^  is  called  in  Russia  Chinese  rhubarb  ;  while  our  Canton 
rhubarb  is  unknown  in  Russia :  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Russians  not  to  admit  China  products  by  sea,  as  they  have  no 
sea  communication  with  China ;  and  consequently,  rhubarb,  tea, 
and  other  articles  are  not  admitted  from  England. 

In  the  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Mr.  Faber,  from  which  I  have 
before  made  some  extracts,  the  following  observation  occurs  : — 
*'  The  refuse  of  the  true  Russian  rhubarb  (here  called  Chinese 
rhubarb)  comes  to  us  by  the  way  of  Taschkent,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  crown  rhubarb.  It  is  called  here  Taschkent 
rhubarb.** 

From  this  observation  it  is  obvious  that  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  my  former  paper,  as  to  the  origin  of  Bucharian  rhubarb, 
is  not  correct.  Bucharian  rhubarb  is  therefore  a  distinct  sort, 
and  is  not  the  refuse  of  the  crown  rhubarb  as  I  had  supposed. 

I  am  informed  that  in  Russia  the  Bucharian  and  Taschkent 
rhubarbs  are  used  for  purposes  for  which  the  crown  rhubarb  is 
too  expensive. 

VOL.  IV.  2  L 
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Chemistry  o/i?Aw^ar^.— Grassman,  to  whose  paper  I  have 
already  several  times  referred,  sent  to  Buchner,  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, four  sorts  of  rhubarb,  which  were  chemically  examined  by 
Dr.  J.  £.  Herberger,  some  of  whose  results  1  here  subjoin.  I 
may  premise,  however,  that  the  rhubarb  which  he  calls  Chinese,  is 
doubtless  the  sort  known  in  England  as  Russian.  The  white 
rhubarb  is  the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred  in  my  Elements  of 
Materia  Medica^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1179,  2d  edition. 

Dr.  Herberger  subjected  the  rhubarbs  to  the  successive  action 
of  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  so  that  the  residue  which  was 
unacted  on  by  ether,  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  alcohol,  and 
the  residue  from  which  alcohol  extracted  nothing  more,  was  then 
submitted  to  the  action  of  water. 

The  residue  which  was  thus  undissolved  by  ether,  alcohol, 
and  water,  was  then  incinerated.-  The  lime  contained  in  the 
obtained  ashes  was  afterwards  converted  into  oxalate  of  lime  by 
means  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash.  In  this  way  was  obtained 
the  amount  of  oxalate  of  lime  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  table : 


2  Dedgnunmes  [-"8.0868  grs.  Troy]  of  thefoIiowlDg 
Rhubarbs. 

Bacharlan. 

Chinese. 
[Russian.] 

White. 

Siberian 
Rbapontic. 

Dry  Etherial  Extract 

*«    Alcoholic  ditto 

Grammes. 
0.0005 
0.0080 
0.0095 
0.0035 

Grammes. 
0.0005 
0.0020 
0.0100 
0.0040 

Grammes. 
0.0005 
0.0020 
0.0110 
0.0043 

Grammes. 
0.0010 
0.0030 
0.0120 
0.0015 

"    Aqueous  ditto 

Other  constituents  of  the  > 
Ashes—Woody  Fibre..  J 

0.0165 
0.0035 

0.0170 
0.0030 

0.0178 
0.0022 

0.0175 
0.0025 

0.2000 

0.2000 

0.2000 

0.2000 

The  white  rhubarb,  it  will  be  perceived,  contains  more  oxalate 
of  lime  than  the  other  sorts.  This  constituent,  with  the  starch, 
is  the  cause  of  the  whiteness  of  this  sort  of  rhubarb. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
results,  on  account  of  the  minute  quantities  of  the  substances 
operated  on. 

FINSBURY  SQUARE, 
AprU  8, 1845. 
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ON  A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  OPIUM. 

BT  MB.  T.  N.  R.  MORSON. 

The  importance  attached  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
plex chemical  nature  of  opium,  more  especially  such  as  affect 
its  narcotic  powers,  or  render  it  in  any  way  unfit  for  the  use  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  my 
presenting  to  the  Society,  in  an  imperfect  state,  a  few  observa- 
tions on  what  is  to  me  a  new  form  of  this  drug,  and  one  which 
has  recently  excited  some  little  attention  among  purchasers. 

Several  chests  of  opium  have  been  lately  imported  from  Tur- 
key, having,  both  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  lumps,  and  ge- 
neral external  appearance,  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that 
variety  known  as  Constantinople  opium,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
its  strength  and  purity,  and  which  yields  the  largest  proportion 
of  morphia.  A  close  observer,  however,  would  see  in  the  opium 
in  question  sufficient  difference  to  attract  his  attention,  it  being 
unusually  soft,  and  of  unusually  light  colour ;  but  these  differ- 
ences are  by  no  means  evidences  of  impurity,  and  consequently 
the  opium  found  ready  purchasers.  Having  been  requested  to 
give  an  opinion  respecting  its  strength,  I  proceeded  to  examine 
it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  soon  found  it  to  differ  materially 
from  any  specimen  I  had  previously  examined. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  with  this  opium  to  obtain  a  bright 
aqueous  solution,  for  whether  cold  or  hot  water  be  employed, 
the  solution  filters,  even  through  cloth,  with  great  difficulty,  and 
if  tnuch  concentrated,  will  not  filter  at  all  without  constant 
change  of  the  filter,  and  .consequent  loss  of  product.  My  first 
impression  was,  that  it  was  altogether  spurious,  but  having  sepa- 
rated from  it  morphia,  codea,  meconic  acid,  and  other  of  the 
usual  constituents  of  opium,  and  considering  these  in  con- 
nexion with  its  light  colour  and  herbaceous  odour,  it  appeared 
probable,  at  least,  that  the  observable  difference  might  result 
from  a  different  mode  of  collection,  and  therefore  that  it  required 
a  more  careful  examination. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  the  opium,  divided  hito  small  pieces  and 
placed  in  a  moderately-heated  stove  until  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
reducible  to  coarse  powder,  lost  three  ounces  in  weight :  this, 
after  pulverization,  was  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  alcohol, 
until  eight  pounds  of  this  fluid  had  been  employed,  and  filtered 
while  boiling  hot.  The  first  solution  became,  on  cooling,  nearly 
solid  ;  and  even  the  last,  although  colourless,  was  sensibly  turbid. 
These  solutions  filtered  readily  when  perfectly  cold,  leaving  a 
bulky  gelatinous  looking  mass,  equal  in  volume  to  the  quantity 
of  opium  employed,  but  which  by  pressure  was  reduced  to 
a  small  bulk;  and  when  dry  was  in  weight  about  one  ounce,  and 

2l2       ' 
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coDBisted  almost  entirely  of  a  substance  resembling  wax,  combined 
with  an  elastic  matter  resembling  caoutchouc. 

The  opium,  after  treatment  with  alcohol,  was  then  boiled  in 
pure  sulphuric  ether,  until  all  matter  soluble  in  that  fluid  was  re- 
moved, and  the  evaporated  ether  left  one  ounce  of  the  waxy 
substance  in  a  pure  state,  which,  with  the  other  products,  is  on 
the  table. 

My  next  object  being  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  morphia, 
the  filtered  alcoholic  solutions  were  distilled,  and  the  matters  re- 
maining in  the  water-bath  acted  on  with  distilled  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  resinous  matter  insoluble  in  that  fluid  and  in  the  natural 
acid  of  the  opium.  The  aqueous  solution,  treated  in  the  usual 
manner,  gave  one  ounce  of  slightly-coloured  morphia.  It  also 
contained  other  principles  common  to  opium. 

The  unusually  large  quantity  of  wax  and  caoutchouc  contained 
in  this  opium,  and  the  diminished  quantity  of  morphia,  render 
it  quite  unfit  for  general  use.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the 
insoluble  part,  which,  unlike  many  other  Turkey  opiums,  is  in  a 
state  of  minute  division,  shows  it  to  have  been  largely  mixed 
with  the  capsule  of  the  poppy ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  this  opium  is  obtained  by  expression,  instead  of  incision ;  or 
at  least  is  very  largely  mixed  with  the  expressed  matters  so  ob- 
tained, and  the  powdered  external  coat  of  the  capsule. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FLOUR  WITH 
POTATO-SIARCH. 

BY  J.  MOORE  NELI6AK,  MaD.,  M.R.I. A. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
are  contained  some  strictures,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  on  the 
process,  as  given  in  Dr.  Qiristison's  Dispensatory,  for  detecting 
the  above  adulteration  ;  and  the  conclusion  derived  from  which 
is,  that  this  process  is  entirely  untrustworthy.  By  attention, 
however,  to  a  few  minute  details,  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
Christison,  this  process,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac, 
will  be  found  no  less  simple  than  certain.  By  previously  ex- 
plaining the  rationale  of  the  test,  those  will  be  much  more  easily 
understood. 

Iodine  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  fecula,  except  the  external 
tegument  (amylin)  of  the  microscopic  particles  of  which  it  con- 
sists, be  burst,  so  as  to  set  the  contained  mucilage  (amidin) 
free.  This  occurs  when  starch  is  boiled  in  water,  or  may  be 
effected  by  triturating  starch  in  a  mortar  with  cold  water.  The 
particles  of  wheaten  starch  being  much  more  minute  than 
those  of  potato-starch,  a  much  greater  amount  of  trituration  in  a 
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mortar  will  be  required  to  burst,  the  tegumentary  membrane  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Hence,  a  slight  degree  of  tritura- 
tion of  potato-starch  with  cold  water  will  enable  iodine  to  strike  a 
blue  colour  with  it. 

It  is  requisite,  therefore,  in  applying  this  test,  to  triturate  only 
for  a  short  time ;  and  to  employ  an  agate  mortar.  If  a  glass  or 
enamelled  mortar  be  used,  their  parietes  are  so  smooth,  that  the 
particles  even  of  potato  fecula  cannot  be  bruised  sufficiently ; 
and  a  Wedgewood-ware  mortar  presents  so  many  asperities,  that 
the  tegument  even  of  wheaten  fecula  is  readily  burst. 

Dublin,  March,  1845. 


Mr.  Redwood  thought  there  had  been  some  misapprehension 
as  to  the  method  of  employing  the  test  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Christison.  It  was  certainly  not  intended  that  the  tincture  of 
iodine  should  be  applied  to  the  starch  particles,  as  both  wheat 
and  potato  starch  would  become  blue  when  thus  treated,  either 
before  or  after  trituration  in  a  mortar.  If,  however,  these  two 
starches  be  respectively  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  cold  distilled 
water,  and  the  liquid  be  then  passed  through  a  close  filter,  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  will  give  a  deep  blue  colour  with  the  solution 
obtained  from  potato-starch,  and  only  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow 
colour,  with  that  obtained  from  wheat  starch.  He  had  not  found 
that  any  precaution  was  necessary  in  regard  tp  the  kind  of  mortar 
employed. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  OXIDATION  OF  IRON  IN  SOILS. 

BY  RICHARD  PHILLIPS,  JUN. 

Having  for  iSome  time  past  directed  my  attention  to  the 
analysis  of  soils,  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  remark 
I  have  met  with  in  the  works  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  and  others,  that  the  lowest  state  of  oxidation  of 
iron,  or  the  protoxide,  is,  when  jpccurring  in  soils,  injurious  to 
vegetation.  My  own  experifen<5)e  having  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  that  it 
should  exist  in  that  state,  nevertheless,  in  all  soils  rich  in 
humus  it  is  so  found.  The  grounds  on  which  the  statement  I 
have  alluded  to  has  been  brought  forward,  are  the  following  :-^ 
Bog  earths  have  been  found  to  be  unfit  for, vegetation;  and  the 
drainage-water  from  them,  when  used  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, to  be  poisonous  to  plants.  Now,  in  these  earths  the  iron 
exists  as  protoxide,  and  as  there  is  much  carbonic  acid  formed 
in  them  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
carbon  of  the  large  amount  of  humus  they  contain,  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  being  soluble  in  this  acid,  is  thus  carried  away  by  the 
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drainage-water.  From  the  numerous  examples  I  have  had 
brought  before  me  in  the  laboratory,  I  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing six  analyses  as  well  illustrative  of  the  fact  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  that  in  most  rich  soils  the  iron  is  found  principally  in 
the  lower  state  of  oxidation. 

The  two  first  are  analyses  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  some  of 
the  best  wheat  land  in  the  Lothians.  The  soils  were  brought 
from  thence  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wilson,  and  analyzed  by  him  ;  in 
the  soil  he  found  the  iron  to  be  protoxide,  whilst  in  the  subsoil  it 
existed  as  peroxide. 

SURFACE  SOIL. 

Silica 77 

Alumina   8.8 

Iron  Protoxide 5.4 

Sulphate  of  Lime  6 

Magnesia,  a  trace   

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda 1. 

Organic  Matter  5. 

Moisture  2.2 

100. 
A  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

SUBSOIL. 

Silica 68 

Alumina  16.3 

IxGD.  Peroxide  7.4 

Sidphate  of  Lime   .4 

Magnesia,  a  trace   

Organic  Matter   4.1 

Moisture  ,.  3.8 

100. 
Traces  of  salts  of  potash  and  soda. 

The  next  is  an  analysis  of  a  soil  from  Polder,  in  Belgium  ;  it 
was  likewise  procured  by  the  gentleman  I  have  mentioned,  and 
analyzed  by  him,  his  reason  for  obtaining  it  being  its  exceeding 
richness,  the  farmer  from  whom  it  came  assuring  him  that  it  had 
not  been  manured  for  more  than  fifty  years ;  it  consisted  of 

Silica 61.6 

Alumina 9.1 

Iron  Protoxide 3.1 

Carhonate  of  Lime 16.4 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 7 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda 8 

Organic  Matter  6.2 

Moisture  2.2 

100. 
Traces  of  humate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a  soil  brought  to  me  from 
India  by  a  gentleman ;  it  being  there  considered  as  one  of  great 
fertility : — 
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Silica    40. 

Alumina  29.7 

Iron  Protoxide 14, 

Carbonate  of  Lime 4.2 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 6 

Sulphate  of  Lime   3 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda A 

Organic  Matter 8.9 

Moisture 1.9 

100. 
Trace  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  next  is  the  analysis  of  a  soil  from  Berkshire,  the  farmer 
from  whom  I  procured  it,  assuring  me  that  it  was  the  richest 
wheat  land  on  his  estate.     I  found  it  contained 

Silica    68. 

Alumina  12.4 

Protoxide  oi  JxoTL    5. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 6.4 

Sulphate  of  Lime  1.1 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda  ^ 

Organic  Matter  6.3 

Moisture .^...      .3 

100. 
Trace  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  last  example  is  one  of  what  is  termed  a  virgin  soil ;  it  was 
sent  to  me  from  Yorkshire,  and  with  it  were  made  some  experi- 
meqts  which  I  shall  afterwards  detail.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
was  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a  soil 
of  good  quality,  and  the  gentleman  from  whose  estate  it  came, 
that  it  had  been  brought  under  very  good  cultivation.  My 
friend  Mr.  Howard  analyzed  it,  and  found  it  to  consist  of 

Silica    72.4 

Alumina  12. 

Sulphate  of  Lime  ; .4 

Protoxide  Q&  ItovL 5.1 

Salts  of  Potash  and  Soda 7 

Organic  Matter  7.4 

Moisture ,  2. 

100. 
Trusting  that  these  results  sufficiently  prove  the  statement  I 
have  made,  that  the  lower  degree  of  oxidation  of  iron  in  soils  is 
not  injurious  to  vegetation,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  cause 
of  its  remaining  unchanged,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of 
iron  in  the  lower  state  of  oxidizement,  to  pass  to  the  higher, 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  This  fact  may,  I  think,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  or  humus  con- 
verting, by  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  the  peroxide  into  protoxide, 
itself  becoming  carbonic  acidi ;  and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
having  a  greater  tendency  to  combine  with  the  carbon  of  the 
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httmug  than  to  convert  protoxide    into  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
former  is  left  unchanged. 

In  order  to  prove  whether  this  idea  was  borne  out  by  fact,  I 
passed,  by  an  arrangement  I  shall  presently  describe,  a  gentle 
current  of  air  for  three  days  over  about  200  grains  of  the  soil  I 
have  last  mentioned  as  having  been  analyzed ;  it  was  operated 
on  as  when  brought  to  me,  and  contained  18.5  percent,  of  water. 
From  the  200  grains  I  obtained  six  grains  of  carbonic  acid,  equal 
to  a  loss  of  1.63  grains  of  carbon  ;  and  on  examination  I  found 
the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  to  have  remained  the  same. 

The  arrangement  was  the  following,  being  a  medication  of  the 
apparatus  of  Liebig,  for  drying  organic  bodies:— The  air  was 
passed  through  bulbs,  containing  solution  of  caustic  potash,  by 
which  it  was  deprived  of  all  carbonic  acid ;  it  then  passed  over 
the  soil,  and  having,  by  passing  through  a  long  tube  containing 
chloride  of  calcium,  been  deprived  of  any  moisture  it  might 
have  acquired,  through  some  bulbs  partly  filled  with  caustic 
potash,  these  were  connected  with  a  Woulfe*s  bottle,  filled  with 
water,  and  fitted  with  a  syphon.  Having  ascertained  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  perfectly  tight,  the  air  was  drawn  through  it,  by  the 
action  of  the  syphon,  and  the  second  bulbs  filled  with  caustic 
potash,  which  had  been  previously  weighed,  were  found,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  to  have  increased  six  grains  in  weight. 

I  proved  ths^  the  iron  was  uninfluenced  by  any  soluble  organic 
matter,  by  wanting  two  samples,  the  one  with  cold,  and  the  other 
with  boiling  water :  the  first  gave  1.95  per  cent,  of  soluble  organic 
matter  and  inorganic  salts,  and  the  latter  3.27 ;  but  in  both 
instances,  although  the  residues  were  dried  with  exposure  to  the 
air,  the  iron  remained  unchanged.  That  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
state  of  the  black  or  magnetic  oxide  was  shown  by  its  being 
non-magnetic  when  dissolved  and  precipitated,  as  that  oxide, 
according  to  Liebig,  still  retains  its  magnetic  property  when  thus 
treated. 

The  non-fertility  of  bog  earths  may,  it  appears  to  me,  be 
perhaps  accounted  for  from  the  organic  acid  they  have  been  found 
to  contain,  supposed  to  be  the  suberic  acid,  but  probably  an  acid 
peculiar  to  these  earths.  The  action  of. the  manures  usually 
employed  tb  bring  them,  into  a  state  of  fertility,  viz.y  lime  and 
strong  oil  of  vitriol,  is  made  apparent  if  we  take  this  view,  for  by 
uniting  with  the  first  the  organic  acid  would  be  rendered  innoxious, 
whilst  the  second  would  destroy  it  ;  but  neither  of  these  agents 
would  have  any  influence  on  the  further  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
and  the  second  would  render  it  soluble ;  and  what  makes  this 
idea  more  probable  is,  that  I  have  found  in  all  rich  soils  a  soluble 
organic  salt  of  lime  to  exist,  and  that  these  soils  never  possessed 
any  acid  properties.    The  poisonous  character  of  the  drainage- 
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water  from  these  earths  is  explained  by  this  view ;  but  on  the 
other  supposition,  that  it  results  from  the  action  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  we  can  hardly,  knowing  as  we  do  how  immediately^  when 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  imagine  that  these  injurious 
effects  could  take  place  in  the  short  time  that  would  elapse 
before  it  became  sesquioxide :  and  I  have  before  pointed  out 
that  the  soluble  organic  matter  would  have  no  effect  in  arresting 
this  decomposition.  The  use  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  in  a  soil 
has  been  stated  to  be  its  power  of  retaining  ammonia.  I  must 
confess,  however,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  that  it  is  of  any 
great  value  to  it  on  account  of  this  property,  as  all  soils 
containing  much  of  it  are  found  to  be  of  poor  quality ;  but 
admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  this  retentive  power  is  equally  possessed 
by  the  protoxide. 

From  the  above  observations  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  preservative  action  of  the  humus  on  the  protoxide  of  iron  in 
soils,  was  probably  analogous  to  that  of  sugar  in  some  pharma- 
ceutical preparations,  particularly  in  that  of  the  saccharated 
carbonate  of  iron  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  I  therefore 
prepared  some  of  it  by  the  process  there  given,  and  found,  on 
passing  a^current  of  air  over  a  portion  of  it  by  the  apparatus  I 
have  before  described,  that  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was 
given  out  from  it  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  considered  as 
speaking  positively  as  to  this  being  the  action  of  the  sugar, 
although  the  experiment  shown  above  would  appear  to  render  it 
probable. 

[note.] 

Since  writing  the  above  communication,  I  have  had  brought 
before  my  attention  a  remark  occurring  in  several  agricultural 
works,  that  some  clays  require  either  burning  or  long  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  before  they  are  fitted  to  be  mixed  with  fer- 
tile soils ;  and  as  the  iron  in  them  is  found  to  become  peroxide 
during  these  operations,  it  has  been  brought  forward  as  another 
proof  of  the  injurious  action  of  the  protoxide  of  iron. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  it  is  not  because  the  iron  is  in  the 
state  of  protoxide  that  clays  require  this  treatment,  but  on  account 
of  its  existing  as  sulphuret,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  hurtful 
to  vegetation ;  and  I  believe  that  the  appearance  of  oxidation 
assumed  by  them  during  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  into  peroxide  of 
iron.  That  this  decomposition  would  take  place  under  these 
circumstances  I  may  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  embankment  of 
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clay  on  the  Croydon  railway,  where,  accompanied  by  the  for- 
mation of  sulphate  of  lime,  it  occurred  so  extensively  as  to  de- 
stroy part  of  the  work. 

I  have,  on  analysis,  usually  found  deep  clays  to  contain  sul- 
phuret  of  iron ;  and  another  proof  of  its  existence  in  them  may 
be  adduced  from  the  slaty  clay  usually  accompanying  the  coal 
formation,  where  it  is  found  so  extensively  as  to  be  employed 
for  the  manufactures  of  alum  and  copperas. 

Craig's  Courty  9th  April,  1845. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Dr.  Royle  with  reference  to 
the  origin  of  East  India  kino.  Several  conflicting  opinions  hav- 
ing been  expressed  by  Pharmacologists  as  to  the  tree  which 
yields  this  product,  Dr.  Royle  and  also  Dr.  Pereira  have  for 
some  time  been  endeavouring  to  procure  authentic  information 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  Royle  has  at  length  succeeded  in  ascertain- 
ing, from  undeniable  evidence,  that  East  India  kino  is  an  exuda- 
tion obtained  from  the  Pterocarpus  marsupium.  He  has  also 
received  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  collected,  which 
account  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J,  Brown,  of  Anjara  Kandy, 
on  whose  estate  the  whole  of  the  kino  brought  to  this  country  is 
said  to  be  produced. 

The  substance  of  the  communication  was  only  briefly  stated 
to  the  meeting,  as  the  paper  was  intended  for  the  Scientiflc 
Committee,  and  it  will  therefore  be  brought  forward  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  in  a  more  mature  form. 

0Ri0ZNAI»  AND  EXTRACTED  ASTYObBS. 


POISONING  BY  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

BY  H.  LETHEBY,  M.B. 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL 

Sir, — ^I  HAVE  undertaken,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Pereira,  to 
forward  you  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  which  has  recently  come  under  my  notice,  and  I 
must  mention  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Watson,  one  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  was  called  in,  for  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  and  post  mortem  appearances. 

H —  L— ,  a  young  Jewess,  aged  22,  of  short  stature,  and  very 
deformed,  but  fat,  and  generally  enjoying  good  health,  had  lat- 
terly complained  of  a  slight  pain  in  her  side,  for  which,  on  Friday, 
March  21st,  she  consulted  her  medical  attendant;  he  prescribed 
a  mixture  for  her,  directing  that  a  fourth  part  should  be  taken 
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twice  a  day ;  and  as  deceased  was  also  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  chilblains,  he  ordered  her  a  lotion,  containing,  as  I  afterwards 
found  by  analysis,  very  nearly  four  grains  of  anhydrous  prussic 
acid.  By  some  mistake*  however,  the  labels  were  reversed,  and 
the  unfortunate  patient  swallowed  a  quarter  part  of  the  lotion  ; 
a  dose  equivalent  to  a  little  less  than  one  grain  of  the  pure 
poison.  At  the  time  when  this  was  taken,  she  was  sitting  in  a 
chair ;  but  she  instantly  jumped  up,  ran  for  a  short  distance, 
holding  up  her  arms,  and  gasping  as  it  were  for  breath ;  she 
then  fell,  became  insensible,  and  was  violently  convulsed,  the 
muscles  of  her  face  suffering  great  distortion,  while  her  limbs 
were  extended,  and  her  head  drawn  down  upon  her  shoulders. 
In  this  state  she  was  conveyed  to  her  bed,  and  was  seen  directly 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Watson,  who  found  her  lying  on  her  back, 
with  the  body  drawn  a  little  forwards ;  the  limbs  fixed  and  ex- 
tended in  tetanic  spasm ;  the  whole  face  swollen,  turgid,  and 
almost  purple  from  congestion ;  the  jaws  clenched,  and  the  mouth 
covered  with  foam;  the  eyes  were  half  closed,  but  prominent 
and  glistening,  with  their  pupils  widely  dilated,  and,  as  Mr. 
Hicks  reports,  quite  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  She 
was  breathing  slowly,  with  deep,  prolonged  inspirations,  and  ut- 
tering a  moaning  noise ;  the  pulse  at  her  wrist  was  gone,  although 
the  heart  still  continued  to  beat  with  a  feeble,  fluttering  effort. 
At  this  time,  which  was  ten  minutes  before  her  death,  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen  had  discovered  that  she  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  they  instantly  adopted  means 
for  her  recovery,  but  without  the  least  avail,  for  the  breathing 
became  slower  and  slower,  the  body  remained  fixed  and  im- 
moveable, and  she  died  in  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  from 
the  time  of  her  taking  the  poison. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  that  is  ninety  hours,  or  nearly  four  days  after  death : 
it  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Hicks,  Watson,  and  Waterworth. 

The  body  was  livid,  especially  upon  the  dependent  parts :  the 
limbs  were  still  extended  and  rigid,  the  fingers  slightly  clutched 
as  if  from  spasm:  the  countenance  turgid,  the  jaws  fixed,  and 
the  eyes  half  open,  prominent,  and  glassy. 

On  opening  the  heady  they  found  the  vessels,  both  upon  the 
surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  full  of  black,  liquid 
blood.  There  was  no  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  nor  was  there  any 
odour  of  prussic  acid  there.  The  chest,  however,  when  cut  into, 
gave  out  a  strong  odour  of  this  poison,  and  it  was  still  more  evi- 
dent in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pericardium :  all  three  of  the 
gentlemen  present  were  agreed  upon  this  point — indeed,  Mr, 
Watson,  whose  sense  of  smell  is  almost  obliterated,  had  his  at- 
tention directed  to  it  by  the  peculiar  sensation  which  it  created 
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In  the  back  of  his  throat.  The  lungs  were  highly  congested, 
but  free  from  tubercle  or  other  disease.  The  heart  was  abnor- 
mally small,  its  valves  were  healthy,  and  its  cavities  filled  with 
very  black,  uncoagulated  blood.  The  abdomen  did  not  present 
any  trace  of  disease.  The  viscera  were  loaded  with  fat,  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder  normal,  and  the  latter  bad  not  any  peculiar 
blue  tint.  The  stomach  bad  a  small  red  patch  upon  its  interior, 
near  the  <?ardiac  orifice,  and  it  'contained  two  ounces  of  a  thick 
fluid,  like  biscuit  and  •  water ;  and  although  it  smelt  of  prussic 
acid,  yet,  upon  distillation,  I  could  obtain  only  very  faint  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  this  poison  ;  so  faint  were  they^indeed, 
that  if  I  had  not  been  guided  by  the  odour,  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  escaped  my  notice,  for  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  the  most  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid, 
there  was  merely  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  testing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lotion,  which  amounted  to  two  fluid  ounces  in 
quantity,  I  obtained  9.2  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver:  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  1.85  grains  of  anhydrous  prussic  acid,  and  as 
the  deceased  took  about  half  of  this  amount,  it  would  make  the 
dose  a  little  more  than  .9,  or  nearly  one  grain  of  the  pure  acid — 
a  quantity  contained  in  46  or  47  drops  of  the  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  in  23  drops  of  Scheele's  acid, 
taking  it  at  four  percent. 

Remarks. — ^This  case  may  be  regarded  ad  one  of  very  peculiar 
interest  to  the  Toxicologist ;  the  dose  has  been  accurately  de- 
termined— the  efiects  were  watched  from  the  commencement — 
the  post  mortem  appearances  have  been  carefully  ireported — and 
from  its  being  the  result  of  accident,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  any  of  the  facts  were  withheld  or  distorted.  The  principal 
points  which  it  offers  for  consideration  are  the  following :— - 

The  Dose. — In  this  case  a  little  less  than  one  grain  of  abso- 
lute prussic  acid,  diluted  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  occasioned 
death  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  It  is  the  smallest  fatal 
dose  upon  record ;  for  although  the  Parisian  epileptics  are  re- 
ported, in  most  of  our  works  upon  medical  jurisprudence,  to  have 
been  killed  by  .7  of  a  grain  of  prussic  acid,  yet  there  is  very 
little  doubt  of  this  being  an  error,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
have  the  statement  set  right  by  some  of  the  physicians  who  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  that  unfortunate  circumstance.  Now, 
in  reasoning  upon  the  present  case,  we  are  not  for  a  moment  to 
suppose  that  one  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  will,  under  all  ctr- 
cumstanceSf  produce  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  experience  of 
almost  every  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the  case  recorded,  against 
this  conclusion,  wpuld  suggest  that  in  this  instance  it  was  an 
unusually  small  dose  for  such  a  serious  event.  It  has  appeared 
from  my  experiments  upon  animals,  that  there  are  a  great  number 
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of  circumstances  which  modify  the  action  of  this  poison ;  for 
instance,  anything  tending;  to  debilitate  the  system,  such  as 
bleeding,  fatigue,  want  of  food,  or  disease,  or  even  a  perfectly 
empty  stomach,  will  tend  iq  increase  the  susceptibility  to  its 
action  :  a  tired  or  hungry  dog  may  at  any  time  be  killed  by  a 
dose  which  a  robust  or  a  replete  one  would  take  with  impunity ; 
and  in  this  case  it  must  be  remembered  that  very  little  food 
was  found  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  deceased  was  at  the  time 
keeping  the  observances  of  the  Passover.  All  that  we  can  say, 
therefore,  in  reference  to  it  is,  that  one  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
may  occasion  death  ;  and,  however  important  or  satisfactory  it 
may  be  to  the  minds  of  a  jury,  to  be  able  to  say  that  such  and 
such  a  quantity,  and  no  less,  would  always  produce  death,  yet 
we  are  not  at  present,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  never  will  be,  in  a 
position  to  make  such  a  statement. 

The  Effects  of  this  Dose, — It  appears  that  the  effects  in  this 
case  were  manifested  upon  the  instant.  The  patient  had  no 
sooner  swallowed  the  poison,  when  she  jumped  up,  looked  wildly 
about  her,  ran  a  few  steps,  holding  up  her  arms,  and  gasping  as 
it  were  for  breath.  Volition,  therefore,  was  not  instantly  de- 
stroyed, for  she  had  time  to  run  a  short  distance,  but  in  less 
than  a  minute  she  fell,  and  was  then  insensible.*  The  cof^vulsions, 
or  rather  the  tetanic  spasms  which  resulted,  were  very  peculiar: 
she  did  not  throw  about  her  limbs  at  all,  but  they  became  firmly 
and  rigidly  extended ;  and  if  she  had  been  lying  in  bed  at  the 
time,  there  would  have  been  no  disturbance  of  the  clothes,  not- 
withstanding that  these  effects  were  kept  up  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Now,  this  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance ;  it  was 
a  question  in  the  Leicester  case,  whether  a  slow  death  by  the 
action  of  this  poison,  would  not  be  preceded  by  such  powerful 
convulsions  as  to  disturb  everything  upon  the  sufferer ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  question 
from  experiments  upon  animals,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  our 
answering  it  in  the  affirmative ;  I  had  come  to  that  conclusion, 
and  would  have  given  evidence  to  such  an  effect,  before  I  wit- 
nessed the  two  cases  of  poisoning  at  Mile-end.  Here  were  two 
unfortunate  lovers,  who  had  taken  prussic  acid,  fallen  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  they  must  have  died  without  a  struggle,  for 
they  lay  upon  the  bed,  calmly  embracing  one  another,  as  if  in 
sleep,  without  a  feature  being  disturbed ;  and  cases  have  been 
published  since,  to  show  that  convulsions  are  not  necessarily  the 

*  We  have  aeen  a  cat,  after  having  swallowed  a  strong  dose  of  prossic 
add,  run  several  yards,  and  dimb  a  perpendicular  wall  eight  feet  high  : 
she  then  fell  down  suddenly  from  the  top  of  the  wall  quite  dead,  and  all 
muscular  action  having  ceased  within  about  half-a-minute  of  taking  the 
poison. — ^Ed. 
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consequence  of  an  over-dose  of  this  acid.  From  an  experimental 
inquiry  into  the  reason  of  this,  I  am  led  to  think  that  it  is  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  system,  for  debilitated  animals 
will  sometimes  die  without  any  scream  or  convulsion.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  scream^ 
the  deceased  did  not  speak  after  taking  the  medicine,  nor 
was  there  any  vomiting  or  relaxation  of  the  sphincters.  The 
scream,  therefore,  although  sometimes  produced,  is  not  always 
to  be  expected — it  was  absent  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Pooley 
in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  April  4,  and  in  the  case  of  Sarah 
Hart  there  was  a  moaning  noise  produced.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  here,  as  in  other  cases  which  I  have  noticed,  appears  to  be 
a  tetanic  or  spasmodic  condition  of  the  respiratory  muscles :  it  is 
manifested  by  the  slow  and  laborious  breathing,  by  the  turges- 
cence  of  the  face,  and  the  venous  system  generally,  as  well  as  by 
the  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  these  symptoms,  joined  to  the 
convulsion,  so  simulate  an  epileptic  fit,  that  the  medical  gentlemen 
who  were  called  in,  supposed  at  first  that  she  was  labouring 
under  such  an  attack. 

Post  mortem  appearances  were  very  similar  to  other  recorded 
cases,  the  body  was  still  rigid,  and  from  the  fluid  state  of  the 
blood,  it  had  gravitated  and  coloured  the  dependent  parts.  The 
venous  system  and  lungs  and  heart  were  gorged  with  blood,  and 
this  was  black  and  uncoagulated.  The  stomach  exhibited  the 
red  patches  which  I  have  noticed  in  other  cases.  The  gall 
bladder  was  not  coloured  blue.  With  respect  to  the  odour,  it  was 
absent  from  the  mouth,  but  very  marked  in  the  chest  and  stomach ; 
in  the  contents  of  the  latter,  it  formed  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  prussic  acid,  for  the  chemical  reactions  were 
too  feeble  and  uncertain  for  any  conclusion :  it  is  worth  mention- 
ing also,  that  one  of  the  surgeons  whose  sense  of  smell  has  been 
neaMy,  if  not  quite  obliterated  by  snufF,  was  able  to  recognise 
the  poison  by  the  effects  which  it  produced  at  the  back  of  his 
throat,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  so  important  a  character,  that  it 
will  often  serve  to  detect  hydrocyanic  acid,  even  when  it  is  mixed 
up  with  substances  having  a  very  powerful  odour — it  is  a  sensa- 
tion which  cannot  be  masked. 

In  conclusion  I  must  remark,  that  the  preceding  case  has  been 
reported  by  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Waterworth  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  April  the  1 1th,  and  as  that  report  differs  in  many 
important  points  from  this  account,  it  is  my  duty  to  refer  to  it, 
and  to  say  that  I  believe  the  errors  have  arisen  from  some  hasty 
and  therefore  imperfect  notes  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Watson 
at  the  time  I  made  the  chemical  examinations. 
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QUANTITY  OF. HYDROCYANIC  ACID  TAKEN  BY  THE 
PARISIAN  EPILEPTICS. 

On  th6  trial  of  Tawell,  iq  March  last,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  quantity  of  real  or  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  which  pro- 
duced the  death  of  the  seven  epileptics  at  V Hospice  de  Bicetre, 
in  1829,  for  it  was  found  that  the  cases  were  reported  differently 
in  different  works,  and  that  the  statements  of  English  toxicolo- 
gists  did  not  accord  with  the  accounts  given  by  French  writers. 

Dr.  Christison  {Treatise  on  Poisons^  4th  edit.,  p.  770,  1845) 
says,  that  these  unfortunates  were  killed  each  by  a  draught  con- 
taining two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  pure  acid.  He  quotes  as  his 
authority  Orfila's  memoir  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Annates  d' Hygiene  Publique,  t.  i.,  p.  507  (1829). 

On  turning  to  the  latter  work,  we  find  that  Orfila  states 
(p.  507)  that  each  patient  took  about  twenty  grains  (French  = 
16.4  grs.  English)  of  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Christison  has  assumed  that  this 
acid  contained  four  per  cent,  of  real  or  anhydrous  acid,  for 

16.4    :    0.66    :  :    100    :    a?  =  4.06, 
But  at  p.  752  of  his  work,  he  says,  that  the  acid  of  Vauquelin 
contains  3.3  per  cent,  of  real  or  anhydrous  acid. 

Both  statements,  however,  are  erroneous.  For  the  acid  pre- 
pared by  Proust's  (erroneously  called  Vauqueliri's)  process, 
described  in  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  for  1818,  contains  only 
about  2.688  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid,  as  the  following  calcu- 
lation proves : 

The  acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing,  in  eight  parts  of  water, 
one  part  of  bicyanide  of  mercury.  Now,  one  part  of  this  salt 
(Hg  Gy2=  254)  yields  0.2126  of  real  or  anhydrous  acid,  for 

254    :    54    :  :    1    :  a;  =  0.2126, 
If,  therefore,  we  add  this  quantity  of  acid  to  eight  parts  of  water, 
we  have  8.2126  parts  of  medicinal  acid,  containing  2.588  per 
cent,  of  real  or  anhvdrous  acid. 

8.2126    :    0.2126    ::    100    :  a:  =  2.588. 

Now,  the  syrup  <of  hydrocyanic  acid  at  that  time  in  use  was 
prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  medicinal  acid  with  nine  parts  of 
simple  syrup.  So  that  1000  parts  of  a  syrup  thus  prepared 
would  contain  100  parts  of  medicinal  acid,  or  2.588  parts  of  real 
or  anhydrous  acid. 

But  the  strength  of  the  acid  actually  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  syrup  taken  by  the  epileptics,  was  in  reality  much 
stronger  than  the  above,  though  the  authorities  we  have  consulted 
disagree  as  to  the  actual  strength. 

At  page  497  of  his  Memoir,  Orfila  states,  that  seven  grammes 
and  ten  centigrammes  (=109.581   grains  English,  of  the  same 
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hydrocyanic  acid  as  that  which  had  been  used  at  the  Central 
Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  in  the  preparation  of  the  syrup, 
yielded  him  five  grammes,  and  twenty-nine  centigrammes  (81.644 
grains  English)  of  cyanide  of  silver.  Now  (Ag  Cy  =  134),  this  . 
would  indicate  a  percentage  strength  of  15  of  real  or  anhydrous 
acid. 

For  109.581    :    81.644    :  :    100  :  a:  =  74.5 
and  134    :    27    :  :    74.5    :    a?  =  15. 
At  page  503  he  refers  to  this  analysis,  and  calculates  that  the 
acid  of  the  Central  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  had  the  following 
composition : 

"Anhydrous  Add    1.089 

Water 6.011 

7.100." 

But  our  confidence  in  his  statements  is  greatly  shaken  by  his 
observation  at  page  498  ;  where  he  says,  that  ten  grains  (=  8.2 
grains  English  of  the  same  hydrocyanic  acid  Q^dn  m^me  acide 
hydrocyanique  qui  avait  ^t6  employ6  iusqu'alors'')  gave  fifteen 
centigrammes  (=2.31  grs.  English)  of  cyanide  of  silver. 
Now  8.2    ;    2.31    :  :    100    :    a:  =28.17 
and  134    :    27    28.17    :    « =  5.67. 
So  that,  according  to  this  result,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  employed 
contained  only  5.67  per  cent,  of  real  or  anhydrous  acid.     Here, 
then  is  a  discrepancy  which  we  are  quite  unable  to  account  for. 

In  his  Traitede  Toxicologie  (t.  lid.,  p.  285,  4»'  ed.  1843), 
Orfila  says  that  each  patient  swallowed  eleven  grammes  and  fifty 
centigrammes  (=177.49  grains  English)  of  syrup,  containiug  one 
gramme  and  fifteen  centigrammes  (=  17.749  grains  English)  of 
medicinal  acid.  This  is  a  difference  of  1.34  grains  English 
between  the  amount  of  acid  here  stated  to  have  been  taken,  and 
that  mentioned  in  the  memoir. 

In  the  Journal  de  Chimie  MSdicalcj  t.  v.,  p.  398  (1829)  it  is, 
said  that  each  patient  took  2  gros.  61  gr.  (=  168  grains  English) 
but  at  p.  399,  2  gros.  64  gr.  (=169.6  grains)  are  stated. 
Devergie  (Mhdedne  Legale^  U  ii.,  p.  821,  1^36)  says,  2  gros. 
64  gr.  of  syrup,  containing  5.64  grains  (French  =  4.62  grains 
English)  of  concentrated  [anhydrous  ?]  acid  were  swallowed. 

Not  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  th6 
difficulty,  we  wrote  to  our  friend  Professor  Guibourt  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  dose  and  strength  of  the  acid  actually  taken,  and 
we  subjoin  an  extract  from  his  letter : 

'*  For  some  time  I  directed  the  operations  of  the  laboratory  of  the  '  Phar-* 
macie  Centrale  des  Bopitaux,*  At  the  period  when  the  abov^  catastrophe 
occurred,  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  syrup  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  had  just 
begun  to  come  into  use.  We  had  previously  prepared  the  acid  by  Scheele's 
process,  which  is  described  in  the  Uodex  MeaicameMtariua  for  1818,  page  387 ; 
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'  ftfterwfirdg  we  gaye  the  preference  to  the  process  of  Proust,  which  has  been 
erroneously  called  Yauquelin's  process,  and  which  is  described  at  page  390 
of  the  same  work ;  in  fact,  we  had  frequently  prepared  the  syrup  of  hydro- 
eyanic  acid  according  to  this  formula,  and,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  Pharma- 
copoeia, this  syrup,  which  contained  li  grain  (French)  of  anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  the  otm<ie(B*rench),  had  been  for  some  time  employed  without 
any  ill  effects  being  produced,  although  the  dose  was  certainly  rather  strong. 
**  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  this  syrup  which  had  been  frequently  used 
in  the  hospitals  Without  inconyenience,  produced  the  catastrophe  which 
occurred  at  Bid^tre  ?  I  have  stated  the  cause  in  the  second  edition  of  my 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  fault,  in  the  first  place,  rested  with  the  authors  of  the 
Codex  of  1818)  who  sta;te  at  page  390,  that  the  acid  prepared  by  the  j[>rocess 
of  Proust  or  Vauquelin  has  the  same  density  (that  iA  to  say  the  same  strength) 
as  that  of  Scheele,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  much  stronger.  In  the  next  place,  it 
is  stated,  at  page  389,  that  the  anhydrous  add,  sp.  gr.  0.700,  mixed  widi  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  vfould  be  reduced  to '  the  density  of  Schede*s  acid,  the 
sp,  gr,  of  which  is  0.900,  and  may  be  employed  with  much  more  safety  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  person  who  was 
engaged  at  the  *  Pharmacie  Centrale,*  in  preparing  the  syrup  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  for  the  Hospital  of  Bic^tre,  haying  none  of  the  acid  prepared  according 
to  the  process  giyen  at  'page  390  of  the  CodeXj  which  alone  ought  to  haye 
been  used,  and  finding  it  stated  that  this  acid  was  the  same  as  that  of  Scheele, 
finding  it  also  stated  on  the  preyious  pajge  that  Scheele's  acid  of  sp.  gr.  0.900 
may  be  made  with  one  *paTt  of  a&hydrdus  acid  and  one  part  of  water,  he 
made  it  in  this  way.  NOw,  this  acid  contained,  in  fact,  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  anhydrous  acid,  so  that  the  syrup  sent  to  Bicetre  and  immediately  em- 
ployed there,  contained  one-thirtieth  of  its  weight  of  anhydrous  acid,  or 
19  grains  French  weight  (15.5857  troy  grains)  to  the  French  ounce  (472.56 
troy  grains)." 

From  this  statement  of  Professor  Guiboiirt's,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fatal  doses  in  the  above  cases  contained  at  least  5^  troy 
grains  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid. 


POISONING  BY  SYRUP  OF  POPPIES. 

Mb.  Be^tham,  of  Huntingdon,  informs  iis  that  during  the 
past  winter  two  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, from  the  sale  of  syrup  of  poppies,  by  uneducated  persons, 
for  quieting  children.  Mr.  Bentham  states,  that  many  of  these 
persons  who  keep  small  chandler^s  shops,  and  sell  drugs,  are 
daily  labourers,  and  leave  their  wives  to  conduct  the  business. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  MEXICO. 

In  the  13th  Number  of  Travels  and  Descriptions  "of  Countries,  by  "Wideu- 
roann  and  Hauff-Cotta  (1857,  p.  67),  are  contained,  a  few  obserFations  on 
the  State  of  .Medicine  in  Mexico.  In  reading  these  through,  and  more 
especially  in  perusing  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
against  quacks  and  unlicensed  vendors  of  medicines,  every  honest  Pharma- 
ceutist must  wish  to  see  this  class  of  men  treated  in  the^  same  way  in  every 
other  country  as  in  Mexico. 

The  Medical  authorities  in  Mexico,  are  annexed  to  the  Miniature  de 
rint^rieure.    The  Protomedicat,  as  it  is  termed,  consists  of  a  President^  a 
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Dean,  a  Fiscal)  and  fire  memberSj  all  Doctors  of  Medicine,  with  a  secretary 
and  an  usher. 

Their  duties  consist  in  superintending  the  examinations  in  Medicine;  in 
the  inspection  of  the  conduct  of  all  medical  men ;  to  see  that  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  legal  limits  of  their  profession  ;  in  the  direction  of  medical 
studies  ;  in  the  inspection  or  visitation  of  the  Apothecaries'  shops ;  in  the 
direction  of  the  Medico-political  measures  in  case  of  epidemics ;  in  putting 
the  laws  into  execution  against  quacks  and  unlicensed  vendors  of  medicines 
of  every  description,  who  are  to  be  rigidly  prosecuted,  and,  in  case  of  con- 
viction, punished  with  fines,  banishment,  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ;* 
lastly,  in  sending  in  monthly  reports  of  the  stateof  health  of  the  previous  month 
to  the  government,  the  reports  beieg  themselves  founded  on  the  observations 
and  notes  to  be  forwarded  by  all  medical  men  in  actual  practice  to  the 
Protomedicat  on  this  subject. 

The  Medical  men  are  arranged  ujider  the  usual  heads  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (the  two  classes  being  rigidly  distinct),  Accoucheurs  and 
Apothecaries. 

Physicians  must  be  graduated  Doctors  of  Medicine,  hut  before  they  are* 
permitted  to  practise,  they  must  pass  an  examination  (state  examination) 
before  the  Protomedicat.  If  they  are  found  duly  qualified,  they  are  bound 
by  their  oath  to  act  in  every  case  according  to  the  best  of  their  abilities  and 
their  conscience ;  to  abstain  from  the  performance  of  all  surgical  operations, 
unless  they  have  passed  the  examination  in  surgery  also,  and  not  to  prepare 
or  dispensef  medicines,  much  less  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop  ;  further, 
not  to  lake  their  own  relations — even  the  most  distant — under  their  treat- 
ment, to  attend  the  poor  gratis,  to  be  content  with  moderate  remuneration 
from  the  rich ;  and  lastly,  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  all  religious  duties  on 
the  bed  of  sickness  and  death,  or  they  subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of  10,000 
maravedis  (about  forty  piastres)  for  each  case,  in  which  one  of  their  patients, 
by  their  neglect,  dies  without  having  received  the  sacrament.  The  law  holds 
them,  moreover,  responsible  for  every  culpable  neglect  of  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 

The  apothecaries  are,  in  the  first  place  by  law,  subjected  to  a  rigid  exami-^ 
nation,  and  then  to  a  periodical  visitation  of  their  shops,  beyond  the  precincts 
of  which  no  medicines  are  allowed  to  be  prepared. 

They  are  bound  to  reject  all  prescriptions  not  signed  by  a  legal  practi- 
tioner, to  abstain  from  all  medical  or  surgical  practice,  and.  never  to  quit 
their  shops  without  leaving  an  approved  and  duly  qualified  substitute* 

All  their  assistants  must  be  acquainted  with  Latin,  and  capable  of  com- 
pounding medicines  accurately  and  quickly,  according  to  prescription  and 
the  directions  of  the  Spanish  Pharmacopoeia.  No  one  is  permitted  to  open  a 
shop  or  to  take  one,  in  a  place  where  his  father  or  father-in-law,  son  or  son- 
in-law  are  established  in  medical  or  surgical  practice. — Correspondenz-Blait 
fur  Sud'DeutschJand.    Dritter  Band,  1843 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  POLAND. 

BY  FRANZ  SOKOLOWSKT. 

Although  the  Poles  are  groaning  under  a  load  of  oppression,  and  their 
literature  is  confined  to  their  own  country,  their  public  institutions,  in 
general,  are  excellent,  worthy  of  imitation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  state 
of  civilization  in  Europe  in  general,  as  may  be  proved  by  inspection  of  the 
Medical  regulations  relating  to  Pharmacy  in  Poland. 

*  A  plan  which  would  answer  very  well  in  all  other  countries, 
t  Then  there  are  no  dispensaries  in  Mexico !  Happy  land  ! 
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In  the  year  1839,  a  General  Direction  of  Medical  Affairs,  with  two  sub- 
■diTisioDF*  was  instituted  in  Warsaw,  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor  and  King. 
The  one  division,  the  Medical  Council,  is  engaged  in  scientific  subjects. 
Institutions  of  Education.  Examinations,  &c.;  the  other  relates  to  medical 
police.  Under  this  central  direction  are  four  medical  inspectoria ;  so  that 
for  every  two  governmeots  an  inspectorium  exists,  constituted  of  three 
Physicians,  one  Assessor  of  Pharmacy,  and  one  Assessor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

The  whole  range  of  Pharmacy  is  under  the  control  of  this  General  Board 
of  IXirectors. 

I.  Scientific  JRelations» — As  a  preliminary  condition  to  being  articled  to  a 
Pharmaceutist,  the  youth  must  have  gone  through  the  fourth  class  of  a 
public  school,  and  pass  an  examination  before  the  medical  inspectorium,  to 
show  his  sufficiency  in  languages  and  natural  philosophy.  When  he  has 
passed  this  examination,  he  is  during  three  or  four  years  apprenticed ;  at  the 
termination  of  which  period,  he  is  admitted  to  the  assistants'  examination, 
which  consists  of  compounding  a  few  preparations  in  4he  presence  of  the 
Assessor  of  Pharmacy,  and  giving  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  opera- 
tions; after  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  moa  t^oce  examination,  on*theoretical 
and  practical  Pharmacy,  Chemistry.  Botany,  Pharmacognosia^  Zoology, 
Mineralogy,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  minutes  of  the  examination, 
together  with  the  preparations  he  has  compounded,  are  forwarded  to  the 
central  Medical  Council,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  two  of  its  members, 
confers  on  him  the  degree  of  Assistant  of  the  first  or  second  class.  To  obtain 
the  degree  of  a  Prcvisor,  the  assistant's  degree  must  be  of  two  or  three  years' 
date,  and  then  the  candidate  must  go  through  a  course  of  scientific  studies 
of  two  years'  duration,  either  in  the  school  of  Pharmacy,  at  Warsaw,  or  at 
an  Imperial  university.  The  Provisor's  examination  is  practical,  as  well  as 
by  written  papers,  and  by  vivd  voce  examination.  It  must  be  passed  before 
the  Medical  Council  at  Warsaw,  and  is  far  more  difficult  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  Assistants'  examination.  When  the  Pharmaceutist  has 
passed  this  examination  creditably,  he  is  sworn  in  as  PharmacevHcalPromsor^ 
and  furnished  with  a  diploma  to  that  effect. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  he  may  aspire  to  the  rank  of  Apothecary,  by 
passing  another  examination  still  more  difficult  than  the  former  one. 

The  school  of  Pharmacy  at  Warsaw  has  three  professors,  and  besides 
being  of  large  extent,  contains  excellent  collections  and  specimens,  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  in  Europe.  The  number  of  students  amounts 
to  about  sixty.    The  lectures  are  all  delivered  gratis. 

II.  Medico-legd  Relations. — In  this  respect  there  exist  the  following  stand- 
ing regulations: — A  diploma  as  apothecary  solely  entitles  a  person  to  keep  a 
shop.  Every  prescription  must,  on  receipt,  be  rated  and  entered  into  a 
book,  and  the  prescription  itself  numbered  according  to  the  apothecaries' 
book  {protocol).  On  the  white  or  red  label  (according  as  the  medicine  is 
for  external  or  internal  use)  must  be  marked  (beside  the  directions  for  use) 
the  number  in  the  book,  the  name  of  the  patient  and  that  of  the  medical 
man,  the  signature  of  the  assistant  who  made  up  the  .prescription,  the  price, 
and  the  date.  On  the  back  of  the. label,  a  copy  of  the  prescription,  which 
remains  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  must  be  written  out.  Every  medicine  is 
to  be  sent  out  sealed.  Every  shop  is  visited  once  a  year  by  the  Director- 
General  himself,  or  an  inspector,  aided  by  the  Assessor  of  Pharmacy.  The 
books  of  business,  which  are  on  these  occasions  rigidly  inspected,  are — 1,  the 
protocol,  or  prescription  -book ;  3,  the  book  of  sale  over  the  counter  ; 
3,  the  laboratory  ledger;  4,  the  stock-book  ;  5,  the  poison-book;  6,  the 
journal  of  correspondence  with  medical  or  other  authorities.  The  cen- 
tral council  publishes  every  year  a  list  of  all  Physicians  and  Apothecaries  in 
the  kingdom,  and  a  list  of  prices  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market, 
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calculated  by  the  medical  authorities.  Every  Apothecary  is  regarded  and 
treated  as  aserrant  of  the  state,  and  erery  shop  as  a  government  iostitation. 
After  a  series  of  years,  the  Apothecary  is  pensioned  as  a  servant  of  the  state, 
or  in  case  of  offence  punished  as  such.  Every  Apothecary  is  ejiempt  from 
billet  or  taxation.  Every  Pharmactutist^  irom  the  apprentice  upwards,  is 
exempt  from  military  service.  Christians  are  alone  permitted  to  enter  on  a 
Pharmaceutical  apprenticeship.  The  number,  of  Apothecaries  .is  strictly 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  population,  so  that  the  establishment  of  a 
new  shop  is  only  allowed,  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  then  merely  when  the 
authorities  of  that  district,  and  all  Apothecaries  within  twenty-four  miles  of 
that  place,  consider  the  institution  of  a  new  shop  imperatively  necessary. 

The  supply  of  crude  materials  the  Apothecary  may  draw  from  the  country 
or  from  abroad^  but  all  preparations  he  must  compound  •  himself.  Conse* 
quently  there  exists  no  mandfactory  of  medicinal  preparations  in  the  king- 
dom of  Poland. 

From  this  report,  it  is  clear  that  the  medical  regulations  in  the  Idngdom 
of  Poland  are  efficient,  and  that  the  Apothecary  in  general  stands  on  a  high 
scientific  and  professioiial  footing,  enjoys  great  protection  from  the  goverur 
ment,  and  that  the  medical  police  regulations  are.  strictly  enforced  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  in  fsenenl'^CorrespendeHZ-BhUiJur  Sud^fntocbUmd, 
Dritter  Band,  1843. 

DUFLOS'   METflOP.OF  PURI;FYXNG    CRU  DEi  .. 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID ^ 

MM*  Hbnslvr  and  Risobl  have  tried  this  method,  and  found  it  to 
answer  well. 

Mix  fifteen  pounds  of  crude  hydrochloric  acid  with  five  pounds  of  water 
and  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  ;  expose  the  mixture  to  Ihc'air  for  some 
time,  and  when  clear  pour  it  into  a  retort,. and  distil,  at  a  moderate  heat, 
three-fifths  or  three-fourths.  , 

The  product  of  distillation  is-  cleac,  eolourless,  of  a  proper  degree  of 
concentration,  uid  quite  pure.  In  the  nedc  of  the  retort  a  yellowish  white 
sublimate  will  be  i^aatttr^-^Pharmaeeuluehea  Central  JBhU,.'So.  65. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW  METAL  RUTHENIUM  IN  THE 

RESIDUE  OP  PLATINUM.  ' 

'B%-<2LAOSaFKA8AH.  ' 

The  metal  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  dark  grey  powder,  which  is  considerably  lighter  than  Iridium.  It  is  nasMd 
ruAemum,  because  it  occurs  in -small  quantities  in  a  white  substance,  found 
in  the  residue  of  platinum,  mentioned  by  Osann,  and  considered  by  him  a 
peculiar  metallic  oxide,  which  he  named  the  oxide  of  rt^iemum,  but  which 
consists  chiefly  of  silicic  and  titanic  acids,  oxide  of  iron,  and  zirconia. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  this  substance,  differing  from.,  all  other  metals 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  residue  of  the  platinum,  entilfe  it  to  be  considered 
as  a  new  mBUA.^PhannaMUiuehes  Central  JBlatt,i  No.  54. 
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ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  AND  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SIMPLE  BODIES. 

In  referring  to  our  preliminary  observations  of  last  year  on  this  subject* 
we  must  again  observe  that  the  use  of  equivalents,  instead  of  atomic 
weights,  is  everywhere  gaining  ground,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
omS  the  latter  from  our  taible.  To  render  the  numbers  now  in  general  use 
more  conspicuous,:  we  have  on  thia  occasion  placed  the  equivalents  first  in 
the  list,  ni  the  laat  year  many  alterations  have  been  made,  and  many 
mmplifications,  whidi  wiU  bie^  found  pomted  out  in  the  Notes.  Many  of 
the^  new  numbers  are,  perhaps,  not  to  be  regarded  as  fixed.  Chemists  m 
seneral  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  more  sunple  the 
numbers  the  more  is  the  probability  of  their  correctness.  Thus,  in  organic 
analvns  it  is  now  almost  universally  assumed  that  C.=75,  H.==12.5, 
N.==175,  O.J=100  ;  and  again  Ag.=1350,  re.=350,  Hg,=1250,  Ca.=350, 
Zn.=412.6,  S.=200  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  that  Br.=1000,  The  number  for 
iodine  is  again  more  uncertain  than  ever,  and  chlorine  and  copper  by  no 
means  appear  to  be  multiples  of  hydrogen. 


NAMES  OF  BbDlES. 

2 

EQUIVAIANTB. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 

O-IOO. 

H-l. 

O-JOO. 

H-I. 

AL 
Sb. 
As. 
NL 
Ba. 
Be,  G. 

Bl 

B. 

Br. 

Cd. 
Ca. 

C. 

'  a. 

Cr. 

Cu. 

Co. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
Au. 
H. 

L 

171.167 
1612.904 
940.084 
175.000 
856.880 
331.261 
68.084 
886,918 
1330.377 
136.204 
978.306 
999.300 
696.767 
251.942 
250.000 
76.438 
75.000' 
574.796 
677.000 
442.652 
443.210 
351.815 
395.695 
396.000 
368.991 

233.800 

1243.013 

12.478 

12.500 

1580.520 

13.716 

129.243 

76.329 

14.000 

68.663 

26.544 

4.654 

71.069 

106.600 

10.914 

78.392 

80.000 

65.833 

20.162 

20.000 

6.125 

6.000 

46.061 

46.464 

35.470* 

36.500 

18.191 

31.707 

29.568 

18.734 

199.604 

1.000 

1.000 

126.567 

171.167 
806.452 
470.042 

87.600 
856.880 
331.261 

58.084 
886.918 
1330.377 
136.204 
489.153 
499.650 
696.767 
251.942 
250.000 

76.438 

75.000 
574.796 
577.000 
221.326 
221.600 
351.815 
395.695 

368.991 

116.900 

1243.013 

6.239 

6.250 

790.460 

27.432 

129.243 

76.329 

14.000 

137.325 

63.088 

9.309 

142.139 

213.200 

21.828 

78.392 

80.000 

111.665 

4a304 

40.000 

12.250 

12.000 

92.102 

92.928 

35.470 

35.500 

36.382 

63.415 

69.136 

18.734 

199.207 

1.000 

1.000 

126.567 

Antimonium         TtTt»-»t-'- 

AvflPniAnm 

Azote  o <•.••••••... 

Barium       »»»   ..TTt-f»Tt-tT-— ••••... 

BeryUium  or  Glucinum  (^Be^.) 
CAwdeiew)  b 

Bismnth  e     

All  Eauivalents 

Boron • 

RrntniTiiliTn..-,-- .....i... 

Marimuic  (dS • 

OadmiuiP    -tt --^ t— -.*-•• 

nAlcinm  {Serzelhui^  - 

(DwmsJSrdmann,  ffMarchand)  e 
riflrbnn  (Berzdius^     

MarckandandErdmtum)  /... 
Cerinm  (Beradhu^  

(Btrvnaer\a 

Chlovme '. 

(Afantnuic^  h 

Chromium 

Copper    • 

{Erdnumn  and  Marchand)  i . . . 
Cobalt 

Didvmium  ...*. 

Erbium  ..,,-TT^1.r.■^-^-t ■,■, 

Fluorine 

(Jold    

Hvdrocren  (Berzeliiu)   

(Dumas  and  Erdmann) 

lodinej  
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ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  AND  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SIMPLE  BODIES. 


NAMES  OF  BODIES. 


Iridium  

Lroii  k 

LaQthanium  / 

Lithium 

Lead    

Magnesimn 

Manganium 

Molybdanum 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Oxygen  {Berzdius)  

{Dumas  and  Awdejew) 

Osmium 

Palladium 

Phoaphorufl    

Platinum    

Potassium  m 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium , 

Selenium 

Silicium 

Silver  n 

Strontium  

.Sodium  

SvlpYmr  (BerzeKus) 

(Erdmann  and  Marchand) 

Tantalium » 

Tellurium  

Terbium 

Thorium 

Titanium    

Tin 

Uranium  o 

Vanadium 

Wolframium  or  Timgsten 

Yttrium^ 

Zinc  q 

Zirconium  „ .• 


Ir. 

Fe. 

La; 

L. 

Pb. 

Mg: 

Afn. 
Mo. 
Ni. 
Nb. 
O. 

o"s. 
Pd. 
P. 
Pt. 
K. 
R. 
Ru. 
Se. 
Si. 
Ag. 
Sr. 
Na. 
S. 

Ta. 
Te. 
Tb. 
Th. 

Ti. 
Sn. 

U. 

V. 

w. 

Y. 

Zn. 
Zr. 


EQUIYALENTS. 


Oi-100.     H-L 


1233.499 

350.000 

451.879 

80.376 

1294.498 
158.353 
345.887 
598.520 
369.675 

100.000 
100.000 

1244.487 
665.899 
392.286 

1233.499 
489.916 
651.387 

494.582 
277.312 

1350.000 
547.285 
290.897 
201.165 
200.000 

1153715 
801.760 

744.910 
303.662 
735.296 
750.000 
855.846 
1183.000 
402.514 
412.500 
420.^01 


98.841 
28.000 

6.440 
103.728 
12.689 
27.716 
47.960 
29.622 

8.013 
8.000 
99.722 
53.359 
31.436 
98.841 
39.257 
52.196 

39.631 
22.221 
108.000 
43  854 
23.310 
16.119 
16.000 
92.448 
64.250 

59.646 
24.332 
58.920 
60.000 
68.678 
94.795 
32.264 
33.000 
33.670 


ATOMIC  WEIGHTS. 


O-IOO. 


1233.499 
350.000 

80.376 
1294.498 
158.363 
345.887 
698.520 
369.675 

100.000 
100.000 

1244.487 
665.899 
196.143 

1233.499 
489.916 
651.387 

494.582 
277.312 

1350.000 
647^85 
290.897 
201.166 
200.000 

1153.716 
801.760 

744.910 
303.662 
736.296 
750.000 
855.846 
1183.000 
402.614 
412.600 
420.201 


H-»l. 


197.682 
66.000 

12.881 
207.458 
25.378 
66.432 
96.920 
69.245 

16.026 

16.000 
199.444 
106.708 

31.436 
197.682 

78.515 
104.392 

79.263 

44.442 

216.000 

87.709 

46.620 

32.239 

32.000 

184.896 

128.500 

119.292 

48.664 

117.840 

120.000 

137.157 

189.690 

64J»08 

66.000 

67.340 


NOTES. 

a  According  to  Dumts  and  Sias,  175.8.  According  to  Svanberg,  174.37. 
Mangnac  ( Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  751)  175.25. 

h  Central  Blatt,  1842.  p.  631.  Beryllia=Be  O.  According'to  2>aino«r 
{Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  783),  it  is  more  probably  Bea  0% 

c  The  treatise  by  Werther  {Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  76)  renders  it  almost 
certain  that  the  oxide  of  bismuth  is  Bia  Oa  and  consequently  that  the  old 
number  1330.3  should  be  again  adopted.  Jacquelain  Central  BlaU,  1838, 
p.  296.  Heintz  inclines  to  Werther's  opinion  in  a  paper  we  shall  publish  oi^ 
a  future  occasion. 
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d  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  797.  ** 

e  Central  Blatt,  1842,  p.  711,  and  1843,  p/300. 

/  Dumas  takes  half  the  quantity. 

g  Central  Blatt,  184?,  p.  666.  Hermann  (Central  BUUt,  1843,  p.  854) 
takes  a  round  number  575—92  (equivalent  575—46). 

h  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  751. 

t  Central  BlaU,  1844,  p.  353. 

j  Marignac  found  ( Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  797)  1585.5. 

k  According  to  Stromeyermd  Wackenroder  (Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  47) 
1=349.533.  According  to  Svanberg,  Norlin,  and  Berzelius  (ibid  page  699)zz 
350.3.    According  to  Erdmann  and  Marcftand  (ibid  page  702  )zz350. 1 . 

/  According  to  Choubine ;  Bammelsberg  found  it  454.88.  Hermann  {Central 
Blatt,  1843,  p.  858)  takes  600—96  (Equivalent  600—48).  According  to 
Mosander  (Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  770)  the  atomic  weight  is  580. 

m  Marignac  (Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  60)  gives  the  atomic  weight  of 
potassium  as=490 ;  latteriy  (Central  Blatt,  1844  page  751)=488.94. 

n  Marignac* 8  last  opinion  (Central  BlatU  page  751 )  1349.01. 

o  According  to  Ramtnelsberg  and  Pdigot  (Central  Blatt,  1843, page  577) 
174.407.  Ebehnan  contends  for  742.875.  Wertheim  (Central  Blatt,  IS43, 
page  586)  746.35. 

p  The  recent  experiments  of  Bose  (^Central  Blatt,  1843,  page  605)  and 
Mosander  (Central  Blatt,  page  771)  render  these  numbers  dubious. 

q  Jacguelain  found  414.  Atex.  Erdmann  (Central  Blatt,  1844,  page  685) 
406.6.  Favre,  on  the  other  hand  (ibid  p.  475),  412,5,—Pharmaceuti8ckes 
Central  Blatt,  Jan.  1845,  No.  1. 

REVIEWS. 

Handbucu   dee  Chemie.     Von  Leopold  Gmelin,  Prof.  d. 
Chemie  an  der  Universitat  zu  Heidelberg,  &c.     Zweiter  Band  ; 
Leichte  Metalle  und  Sprode  unedlesckwere  Metalle.    Dritter 
Band ;  Ductile  unedlesckwere  MetalUy  und  edle  MetallenJ* 
-J  Communicated  by  Dr,  Ure,  F,R.S, 

^\  OuE  indefatigable  author  proceeds  with  unflagging  power  and 
spirit  in  his  gigantic  enterprise,  embodying  in  one  work  of  mode- 
rate size  all  the  important  facts  and  docirines  of  Chemistry,  while 
he  assigns  to  each  its  due  place  and  proportion,  with  minute  refer- 
ences to  their  origin  and  progressive  development.  The  lucidus 
ordo  has  never,  we  believe,  been  exemplified  in  such  a  masterly 
manner.  Many  years  of  laborious  compilation  and  meditation 
must  have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  wonderful 
book,  and  profound  judgment  exercised  in  selecting  the  true  and 
the  valuable  results  from  the  uncertain,  false,  and  frivolous. 
The  copiousness  of  the  information  upon  each  subject  is  no  less 
surprising  than  its  precision.  One  could  hardly  have  imagined 
a  priori  that  so  much  positive  knowledge  could  have  been  com- 
prehended in  so  few  pages  as  we  find  here,  and  all  this  without 

*  Manual  of  Chemistry,  by  Leopold  Gmelin,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  &c.  Second  Volume  is  light  metals,  and  non- 
noble,  brittle,  heavy  metals.  Third  volume,  ductile,  non-noble  heavy  metals, 
^d  noble  metals. 
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incurring  the  Horatian  censure,  Brevis  esse  laboroy  obscurusjto^ 
for  never  did  a  more  f^rspicuoas  pen  delineate  the  complicated 
phenomena  of  molecular  science. 

Prefixed  to  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  the  treatises  or  authori^ 
ties  referred  to  in  the  matter  which  it  contains.    . 

Professor  Gmelin  deserves  peculiar  praise  for  the  simple, 
straightforward  structure  of  his  sentences — a  great  virtue,  which 
he  possesses  in  common  with  the  best  philosophical  writers  of 
England  and  France,  but  which  is  little  cultivated  by  those  of 
Germany,  who  delight  in  complex  periods  of  a  page,  where  one 
proposition  is  involved  within  another,  like  the  spherical  ivory 
shells  of  a  Chinese  toy.  We  think  we  cannot  better  promote 
the  objects  of  this  Journal,  and  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
than  by  exhibiting  a  full  specimen  of  our  author's  manner  of 
treating  a  subject,  and  we  select  with  this  view  a  part  of  the 
24th  chapter,  entitled  Arsenic 

"  ScHEELE,  Opuac.  2, 28,  also  Crell  N.  Entd.  3,  125. 

"Bebohan,  Opusc,  2,  272. 

'^  BucHOLZ,  Arsenic  acid,  Scher,  J.  9, 397.    Arsexnous  add,  Schw.  I,  3. 

'<  Laugieb,  Ann,  Chim.  85, 26. 

**  Fischer,  Schw.  6, 236  ;  12,155 ;  39, 364.    Kast  Archiv.  1 1, 224. 

''  Thomson,  desTces  of  oxidation  of  arsenic,  Ann,  Phil  4, 171 ;  also  Schw* 
17,  422.    Arsenical  salts,  Ann.  PhiL  15,  81,  also  Schw.  29,  430. 

"  Bebzeliits,  Ann,  Oiim,  Phys.  5, 179  ;  11,  225. 

^  Gehlev,  relation  of  arsenic  to  potash,  Schw.  15,  501.    . 

'*  Gat  Lnsaite,  relation  of  arsenic  to  potash,  Ann,  Chimr  Phys,  3, 136. 

"  Pfaff's  arsenic  acid,  Schw.  14,  95. 

"Bochneb,  arsenic  acid,  Schw.  14,  419. 

**  GuiBOUBT,  Journal  de  Chim.  Medic.  2, 55, 

"  Stbomeyeb,  de  hydrogenio  arseniato.  Comment.  SocieL  Gottma.  16, 14^  * 

**  Proust,  arsenituetted    hydrogen,  Scher.  J.   8,  285.    '  Sulphuret  m  . 
arsenic,  Sher,  J.  9. 287  ;  also  GUb,  25.  178. 

"  Thenabd,  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  Ann,  Chim.  59,  284,  also  N*  Gehlen, 
2,  685. 

''Bebzeuus,  sulphuret,  of  arsenic,  and  its  combinations  with  other 
metallic  sulphurets,  Schw.'34,  46 ;  also  Pogg.  7,  1,  and  187. 

"Dumas,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  chlor.  arsenic,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy9, 
33,  355 ;  and  Pogg.  9, 308. 

"  Soubeiban,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  hydroguret  of  arsenic, 
J.  Pharm.  16,  335  ;  also  Po^^.  19,  191  ;  an  extract  in  Schw  58,  222. 

'*  Graham,  arsenical  salts,  Phil.  Trans.,  1833, 2, 253,  also /Vj^.  32, 33. 


**  Arsenik.  Scherl)enkobold*,Napfch^koholdt,  fly  poison,  arsenic,  cobaltum 
of  materialists. 

"  History. —-It  has  been  long  known,  especially  as  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and 
arsenious  acid.  Brandt,  in  1733,  made  the  first  exact  experiments  on  its 
chemical  nature.  Scheele  discovered,  in  1775,  arsenic  add,  and  arseniuretted 
% 

*  Potsherd  goblin.  f  Bowl  goblin. 
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Igr^ftogeir.  gm$' H;  IDavjr:  disdovev^ct  1^  at   itf senic  ;  Ber^elius* 

iiiTe8t%atedf«1^7  the  «kam^  veiaHoiiB'  of  aneiue,  ind  its  numerous  com* 
pofODils  wittb  bu^lur.'  •        .  ' 

,  'fit  ancwps' nateoe  4a  am&noxm  tuA<3k  as  TXtmieMti  t£  l&ne»  of  mag* 
nesai*  ofifeml,.^  protcaide,  pemide  of  iron,  loid  sed^ui^xide  of  Iron;  of 
GcAalt,  of  nidEel  axld:cppper/ni  Insidpfaaivfe^aiid  tenulphuret  Of  arsenic,  as  a 
sulpbttacieft  of  arsenic  coiBlxned  With  omr  m^sDio  sulptatirets,  as  in  Fahlerz, 
Tefmandt^  light 'Botliigihigdi^,  iind  Silberkiq>f^glanz,  in  comhination 
with  anolbi^  meta];  it  aneniciil  ntaDganeBe/arsenic  kon,  arsebical  oobalt,  and 
arsenical  nickel,  in  combinatioQ  with,  another  metal,  and  also  a  metatUc  sul« 
phuret,  as  in  arsenical  pyriles,  eobait  glanz,  nickel  glanz,  and  in  much  of 
the  nickel  antimony  glan^.  '  8mall  portions  of  arsenic  and  its  combinations 
itre  found  also  in  other  ores,  and  tiieir  resulthig  pttdducts,  as  in  sulphur, 
sulphuric  add,  phosphoric  add,  plKM^horus,  in  sulphuret  of  iftntimony,  and 
preparations  made  from  it,  in  zinc,  tin,  and  in  several  peroxides  of  iron, 
also  in  the  olivine  found  in  the  meteoric  iton  of  Siberia  discovered  byPallas, 
and  that  of  Atacama,  but  not  in  terrestrial  olivine.  Bumler  (Poggend. 
49,  591).  The  statement  of  Orfila  a&d  Couerbe  {J.  Chim.  Mid.  15,  462 
ihd  632)  that  the  boiies  and  muscles  of  healthy  men,  and  the  bones  of 
healthy  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep  contain  arsenic  was  disproved  by  Danger 
andnahdm,  also  by  Ohevallier  {J.  Ckim.  Med.  17,  84),  by  Barrot,  Faure 
and  Magouty  (J.  Chim.  Med.  17.  g54),  Pfaff  (Hepert.  74,  106),  Steinberg 
(J.  Pr.  Ckem.  25,  384),  and  ^acquelin .  (Com;>^.  JRend.  16,  30)  and  was 
afterwards  retracted  as  unfounded,  by  Orfila  himself  (Ann.  Chim.  PJu/84 
77.  150).  '    \  . 

**  Manufacture  on  the  large  «ea/l?.— By  heating  arsenical  pyrites  in  earthen 
tubes  till  the  arsenic  be  sublimed ;  whereby  Sie  pyrites==Fea  As  S2,  be- 
comes 2  Fe  S,  as  a  residuum,  wl)ile  As  sublines.  The  tubes,  which  are 
numerous,  and  laid  horizontally  in  the  furnace,  ane  about  three  feet  long^ 
and  one  foot  in  diameter.  Into  the  open  projecting  end  of  each,  a  rolled  up 
pipe  of  sheet  iron,  about  eight  inches  long,  is  pushed  one-half  of  its  length 
into  the  earthen  tube,  and  to  the  outer  end  of  this  pipe  an  earthen  receiver 
is  luted  to  it  The  arsenic  sublimes  into  the  iron  pipe  as  a  loosely  adhering 
crystalline  mass,  which  is  removed,  when  the  furnace  has  become  cold,  by 
uncoiling  the  sheet-iron  pipe. 

"  Purification^  by  repeated  sublimation. — The  arsenic  of  commerce  con- 
tains partly  suboxide  and  partly  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  which  are  more  vola- 
tile than  the  metal ;  and  sometimes,  fixed  impurities,  as  portions  of  the 
rock,  of  the  pyrites, f&c.  By  the  sublimation  the  oxide  and  sulphuret  are 
dissipated  in  vapour,  while  the  metal  is  condensed  not  far  from  the  furnace. 
An  addition  of  pounded  charcoal  is  advantageous.  The  apparatus  consists 
either  of  a  couple  of  large  retorts,  one  inverted  over  and  luted  to  the 
other ;  the  under  one,  which  contains  the  crude  metal,  being  sup- 
ported over  the  fire  in  a  sheet  iron  plate;  or  it  consists  of  a  glass 
globe,  half-filled  with  the  substance,  and  having  its  orifice  surmounted  with 
a  glass  tube,'  luted  to  it  with  loam  and  closed  at  top  with  a  plug  of  char- 
coaL  The  globe  is  sunk  two-thirds  into  sand  in  a  pot,  restiog  over  a 
fire^  The  arsenic  is  deposited  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  gliass  globe,  but 
from  this  being  partly  open  to  the  air,  octahedral  crvstals  of  arsenious  acid 
are  also  formed.  Seie  Bette  {Ann.  Pharm,,  33,  355).  In  order  to  obtaui 
arsenic  quite  free  from  suboxide  and  arsenious  acid,  it  is  to  be  sublimed  in 
a  wide  glass  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  made  to  flow. 
Only  small  portions  should  be  treated  at  a  time,  otherwise  the  tube  may 
become  obstructed.  Small  quantities  of  the  metal  are  readily  procui^ed  by 
igniting  gently  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  black  flux  (2, 20)  in  a  similar 
subliming  apparatus  ;  or  by  igniting  amesite  of  lime  in  a  tube,  through 
which  hydrogen  gas  is  made  to  pass. 
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Properties, — ^X  system,  3  and  3  membered,  acute  rhombohedrons.  Vig, 
15 1»  Is.  r0.=85^  26' ;  cleayage  in  the  direction  of  r  and  p.  Besides,  a  more 
acute  rhombohedron  occurs,  and  also  an  obtuse  one.  Mg.  141,  in  which 
r34T5.=il4**  26',  and  an  angle  still  more  obtuse.    BRErraiupT  iPo^g,  7, 

527  ;  Schw.  52, 168^.  According  to  former  statements,  and  also  to  Eisner 
(J,  iV.  Oiem*  22, 344)  arsenic  occurs  in  octahedrons  ;  but  probably  they 
mistook  for  these  the  truncated  summits  of  the  rhombohedra  (fig.  153).  * 

Specific  Gravity. — 5.628 iKarsten,  5.672  Herapath,  5.76  Layoisler,  5.959 
Guibourt,  (8.31  Bergmann).  Not  yery  hard,  very  brittle.  Tin  white, 
passing  into  steel  grey  ;  strongly  shining.  Volatilizes,  without  melting,  at 
a  dull  red  heat.  It  does  not  yolatilize  in  a  glass  tube  at  294*"  C.  (561*^  F.)  ; 
nor  eyen  on  melting  zinc,  but  only  at  ignition  yisible  in  the  dark.  Mitchell. 
On  trying  to  melt  it  by  heating  in  dose  yessels,  it  bursts  them,  without 
any  fiision  taking  place. '  Fischer.    Strongly  poisonous, 

COMBINATIONS  OF  ARSENIC. 

Arsenic  and  Oxygen* 

**  A.  Suboxide  of  Arsenic — Metallic  arsenic  in  general,  when  exi)osed  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  to  moist  air,  gets  coated  gradually  with  a  black 
film,  and  crumbles  down  eyentually  into  a  black  powder.  Some  kinds  of 
arsenic,  apparently  the  denser,  preserye  in  the  air  their  lustre  and  solidity, 
and  do  not  increase  in  weight.  BerzeUus,  Buchner  (ReperL  2 1, 28),  Thom- 
son (Ann,  Phil,  18, 130).  In  dry  air  arsenic  does  not  change,  and  after  it 
has  been  thus  exposed  for  a  long  time,  it  acquires  the  property  of  resisting 
the  influence  of  damp  air,  probably  because  it  has  become  coyered  with 
some  foreign  substance  (organic  exhalations).  But  freshly  sublimed 
arsenic,  presented  to  damp  air,  quickly  tarnishes  with  a  bronze  tint,  and 
gets  coyered  in  a  few  days  with  suboxide.  This  change  goes  on  quicker  at 
30®  or  40°  C.  Entire  lumps  do  not  crumble  down,  but  merely  become 
coated  with  suboxide.  The  powdered  arsenic  is  conyerted  by  water  into 
arsenious  acid.    Bonsdorff. 

•*  Properties, — Brown  black,  more  yolatile  than  arsenic,  less  so  than  ar- 
senious acid  ;  in  the  state  of  yapour  it  smells  of  garlic,  or  like  phosphorus. 
If  arsenic  be  heated  in  a  tube  along  with  air,  over  zinc,  just  soUdified  from 
fusion,  a  white  ring  of  arsenious  acid  sublunes,  and  under  it  a  brown  ring 
of  suboxide.    If  the  tube  be  now  plunged  in  boiling  mercury,  the  white 
ring  sublimes,  but  the  brown  ring  remains  till  it  becomes  oxic&zed  into 
arsenious  acid,  and  then  it  yolatilizes.    Mitchell. 
Approximate  Calculation. 
As.     ...     75     ...     90.36 
O.      ...      8     ...      9.64 


As.O...     83     ...  100.00 

**  The  calculation  is  made  on  the  fact  that  100  parts  of  pulyerized  arsenic 
increase  by  eight  at  most  in  the  air,  according  to  BerzeUus  ;  according  to 
Bonsdorff,  they  take  eleven  parts  of  oxygen. 

*'  Proust  regarded  the  suboxide  as  a  mere  mixture  of  metal  and  arsenious 
acid  ;  but  in  this  case,  the  oxidation  of  arsenic  should  go  on  to  its  complete 
conversion  into  arsenious  acid. 

"  Decompositions,— Gently  heated  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  passes  into 
condensable  vapours  of  arsenious  acid,  and  into  a  residuum  of  metal  Ber- 
zeUus, MitcheU.  In  hot  hydrochloric  add,  it  becomes  arsenious  acid,  which 
dissolves,  and  metal  which  remains.  BerzeUus.  In  water  and  cold  acid 
it  is  insoluble. 

•  The  figures  of  crystals  are  g^ven  in  plates  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume* 
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B.  Arsenious  Acid,    As.  O^. 
"  Arsenoxyd,  White  Arsenic,  Flowers  of  Arsenic,  Rat  Poison,  Smelting' 
house  Fumes,  Poison  Flour  (Meal),  Arsenious  Acids,  Oxide  of  Arsenic. 

"  Formation. — 1 .  Arsenic  heated  in  the  air  to  the  eyaporating  pitch,  bums 
with  the  production  of  reddish  garlic-smelling  fumes  of  arsenious  acid ;  , 
and  at  a  higher  heat  it  exhibits  a  pale  blue  flame.  A  piece  of  arsenic  held 
by  tongs  for  a  moment  in  a  candle  flame,  bums  some  time  after  with  a  pale 
blueish  flame ;  and  when  this  ceases,  it  wastes  away  in  brownish  fumes, 
till  it  is  almost  wholly  consumed.  Likewise  by  sublimation  of  purified 
arsenic  in  hydrogen  gas,  after  being  kindlcxl  it  continues  slowly  to  consume. 
Along  with  arsenious  add,  suboxide  seems  to  be  formed,  which  causes  the 
reddish  or  brownish  white  fumes,  of  a  garlic  odour,  and  then  these  are 
completely  changed  into  arsenious  acid  ;  for  the  vapour  of  pure  arsenious 
acid  affords  no  garlic  smell,  and  metallic  arsenic  is  not  yolatile  at  that  mo- 
derate temperature  in  which  the  body  is  consumed.  If  burning  arsenic  be 
thrown  suddenly  into  a  glass  tube,  no  metal  is  sublimed.  Mitchell  {SUL 
Americ.  Joum.  19, 122). — 2.  Covered  with  water,  arsenic  is  transformed  in 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  arsenious  add.  The  water  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  transfers  it  to  the  arsenic,  and  then  dissolves  the 
arsenious  add.  If  air  be  blown  through  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
in  which  pulverized  arsenic  is  diffused,  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid  be- 
comes manifest  in  the  liquid,  by  the  production  of  the  yellow  sulphuret  on 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  tlirough  it.  Orfila  (Jour,  Chim.  Med.  8, 6). 
When  the  powdered  arsenic  is  merely  moistened  with  water,  the  oxidatioi)i 
proceeds  more  rapidly.  Thus  we  may  explain  the  observations  of  Boullay 
(Joum,  Pharm,  13,  433),  and  Schwabe  (Br.  Archiv.  II,  262),  according  to 
which  a  heap  of  about  dght  pounds  of  pulverized  arsenic  spontaneously 
took  fire  in  the  air.  In  Boulky's  case  the  heat  rose  to  combustion,  and 
after  this  was  quenched  by  moistening  it  with  water,  it  burst  out  again 
after  a  few  days  in  a  paper  packet  containing  the  arsenic  According  to 
Biichner  (Br,  Archiv,  19,  258),  this  heating  occurs  merely  when  the  arsenic 
has  been  damped  by  trituration  with  water. — 3.  Vapours  of  arsenic  passed 
through  an  ignited  tube  along  with  steam,  afford  very  litUe  hydrogen  gas. 
Kegnault  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  62,  364.^  Pure  water,  boiled  with  arsenic, 
dissolves  some  arsenious  add.  while  hydroguret  of  arsenic  remains  as  a 
brown  powder.  Orfila. — Arsenic  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  under 
ignition,  produces,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  arsenite  of  potash, 
and  arseniuret  of  potassium.    Sobeiran." 

!^or  further  details,  see  under  the  formation  of  Arsenic  Acid  Nr.  C.  At 
common  temperatures,  and  with  exdusion  of  air,  arsenic  undergoes  no 
change  in  boiled  water.  Box^sdorff.— 4.  With  boiling  sulphuric  add,  arsenic 
affords  arsenious  add,  under  disengagement  of  sulphurous  add,  and  also 
with  dilute  nitric  add  under  extrication  of  nitric  oxide.  Boiling  concen- 
trated  hydrochloric  add  disengages  no  hydrogen  gas,  and  dissolves  no 
arsenicrs.  Bose,  6m.  The  reverse  proposition  is  maintained  by  Berthollet 
(  Stat,  Chimique,  2 .  395).     • 

"  Fabrication. — ^By  roasting  ores  that  contain  arsenic  in  a  furnace  from 
which  the  fumes  escape  through  a  long  horizontal  tunnel,  called  ihepoison- 
flue,  or  into  a  high  bmlding  called  the  poison-tower,  which  is  divided  into 
«evend  horizontal  and  vertical  compartments, — the  poison  or  arsenic-flour 
therein  sublimed,  after  being  mixed  with  a  little  potash  to  retain  the  sulphiir, 
is  heated  to  the  vaporizing  pitch  in  an  |iron  pot,  to  the  mouth  of  which 
several  iron  rings  are  luted  over  each  other.  The  greater  part  of  the 
arsenious  acid  is  condensed  within  the  rings,  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  its  fusing  poiQt,  and  concretes  into  a  vitreous  mass,  called  white  glass 
of  arsenic.  The  imcondensed  portion  of  the  fumes  is  conducted  out  of  the 
uppermost  ring  through  a  tube  into  a  condensing  chamber,  where  it  is 
deposited   in  a  powder.     Some  kinds  of  lAie  glassy  arsenic,  as  that  of 
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Andieasberg,  contains  ozideof  antimony,  which  is  not  entirely  separablAy 
rablimatian  along  wiih  potash^so  that  oM  bydBoehlcNEia  add  forma  first,  a 
solution  that  gives  an  orange  precipitate  wiUi  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
afterwards  a  yellow  one.  .  On  dissolyiag.  that  ghuie  in  hot  nitric  acid,  an 
arseniate  of  antimoi^  is  fbrmed,  which  ia  sofaibli  in  hydrochloric  or  tartaric 
acid,  and  then  affoorda  all  the.  zeactiona  of  an  antqnooiaJl  salt.  Wiggers 
(Ann.  Phamu  41, 347). 

"  JVoperii€&-' Arsenioiis  acid  ocooza  ia  two  crysl^Iline  forms,  and  also 
amorphous. 

"A.  Octahednmsarsenwut  acuL  ia  obtained .:  1.  ^y  suUimatiooi when  the 
▼apour  is  immediately  so  much  ocK^ed  as.  to  cause  solidity  without  inter- 
mediate ftudon.  Even  the  poiscxa  :flaur  belongs  to  this  head,,  only  it  is  mixed 
irith  the  metal,  sulphu^et,  and  other  impuritie8.->2.  By  cooling  the  boiling^r 
hot  solutipn  of  the  add  in  water.^d.  By  keeping  the  glass  for  along  time^ 
whereby  it  passes  into  an  opaque  porcellanons  condition.  By  1  and  2  we 
obtain  transparent  bright  shining. regular  octahedrons  and  tetrahedrons. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  opaque  glass  8.529.  Taylor  {PbiL  Maq.  J.  9,  482} 
3.695  Guibourt.  That  from  the  digestion  of  arsenic  with  nitric  acid  and 
washing  with  water,  has  a  specific  gravity  (tf.  3.7202 ,  Earsten. 

"  B.  Right  rhombic  arsenioua  acid  is  in  a  very  few  cases  obtained  by 
sublimation,  and  appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  native  oxide  of  antimony. 
In  a  cobalt>roasting  furnace  there  sublime  water-dear,  pearly  shining, 
flexible,  tMn,  six-sided  tables,  easily  deavaHe,  parallel  to  the  main  surfaces 
(sometimes  with  projecting  octah!edrons)  and  by  sublinung  these  or  dis- 
solving them  in  hot  water,  octahedrons  and  tetrahedrons  shoot  forth  on 
cooling,  free  from  arsenic  add.  Wohler  {Poffsiend.  26, 127). 

*'  C.  Amorphous  araenioua  acid,— ^reah  prepared  glass  of  arsenic,  spec, 
gravity  3.698  at  4«  C.  in  a  vacuum,  Le  Boyer  and  Dumas  ;  3.7006  Earsten  ; 
3i7385  Guibourt ;  3.798  Taylor.  Limpid  glass  of  c^odioidal  fracture. 
The  transparent  vitreous  add  becomes  donded  at  ordinary  temperatures  in 
a  few  months,  then  white  and  opaque  in  proportion,  according  to  Fuchs 
(Seh,  67 j  429)  as  it  passes  ftom  the  amorphous  into  the  crystalline  state. 
Glassy  arsenic  becomes  equally  opaque  in  close  vessels  and  in  the  open  air« 
At  100^  C.  (2 12<*  Fahr.)  it  passes  rapidly  into  a  state  of  opadty.  Regnault 
(Ann,  Chm.  Phys.  76,144.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  remains  ti^nsparent  for 
a  year  when  kept  under  water,  Christison  (Pogg.  35, 494),  .or  under  spirit 
of  win^,  or  in  a  vacuous  space,  H.  Bose  (Pogg*  52, 454);  but  under  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  becomes  opaque.  Wiggers.  AcoordtDg  to  Eruger  (Karaien 
Archiv.  2,  472),  the  glass  becomes  opaque  only  in. damp  air,  with  an  increase 
of  wdght  equal  to  ,|^  If  from  1  to  1^  parts  of  the  transparent  add  be  dis- 
solved by  boiling  during  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  mixture  <^  6  parts  of 
fuming  hydrochloric  add  and  2  of  water,  and  left  then  to  ood  very  slowly, 
the  arsenious  acid  will  begin  to  shoot  out  in  transparent  octahedrons,  in  which 
case  the  formation  of  each  crystal,  is  attended  with  a  spark  of  light ;  on 
shaking  the  solution,  whidi  favours  the  formation  of  several  crystals  at 
once,  a  corresponding  number  of  sparks  may  be  perodved.  If  in  the  above 
portion  of  acid  from  4  to  6  parta.of  the  glass  be  dissolved,  the  crystallizing 
solution  will  illuminate  a  dark  chamber.  As  long  as  crystals  are  produced, 
the  solution  is  rendered  luminous  by  agitation,  even  tUl  the  second  or  third 
evening.  If  the  liquid  be  bdled,  so  as  to  occasion  the  remaining  glass  tft 
be  dissolved,  the  sparkling  begins  afresh,  but  weaker  than  before.  Bapid 
cooling  occasions  the  arsenious  acid  to  predpitate  in  a  pulverulent  state, 
with  little  or  no  disengagement  of  light.  Likewise,  the  solution  of  the  glass 
in  a  hot  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  so  little  nitric  add  as  not  to 
convert  all  the  arseniojos  into  the  arsepic  add,  exhibits  bright  light.  Boil- 
ing dilute  sulphuric  add  dissolves  less  arsenious  add,  and  shows  only  oc- 
casionally luminousness.  Nitric  and  acetic  adds,  which  dissolve  still  less 
of  the  arsenious,  exhibit  no  light    ForceUanous  arsenious  add,  if  it  holds 
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a  little  of  the  glassy,  as  also  the  poison-meal  (giftmehl),  giye,  by  their  solu- 
tion in  hydiochloTic  acid,  with  agitation,  yery  feeble  luminous  indications. 
H.  Rose  (Poffg,  35,481). 

Arsenious  acid  by  the  sudden  application  of  heat,. and  by  increased 
pressure,  melts  into  a  glass.  The  vitreous  add  fuses  by  heat  before  any  con- 
siderable fumes  are  thrown  off ;  the  crystalline  (A)  appears  to  have  a  higher 
fusing  point,  and  evaporates  before  it  melts.  Wohler  (ilnn.  PAomt.  41, 155)* 
Arsenious  acid  does  not  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Faraday  ( Pogg, 
39 1 )  evaporates  more  readily  than  the  metal,  and  according  to  Mitchell,  even 
at  218*^  C.  (424.4«»  Fahr.)  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  13.85.  Mitscherlich. 
The  vapour  is  colourless,  and  has  no  garlic  odour,  Scheffer,  Fischer.  This 
is  perceptible  on  heating  the  acid  with  disoxygenating  bodies,  such  as 
charcoal  or  iron.  The  solution  of  arsenious  acid  reddens  litmus  faintly. 
According  to  Guibourt,  only  a  solution  of  the  transparent  add  prepared 
witii  heat  and  allowed  to  coed  has  that  effect,  and  that  of  the  opaque  hlufis 
reddened  litmus.  But  Gmelin  found  the  latter  to  redden  litmus  feebly. 
Arsenious  add  has  first  a  harsh  metallic  taste,  and  then  sweetish.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  violent  and  painful  poisons. 

Thoobsoo.       Th<nMd.     Davy.     ProltRt.    Mitaeharlieh.    B«ne1liu. '     |Uchter. 

As.  75     75.76     70.37      74.24      75      75.2      75.73      75.782      86.86 
3  0. 24    24.24     39.63      25.76      25       24.8      24.27       24.218       I3.U 


As.  03.99  100.00    lOa.00     100.00     100     100.0     100.00     100.000     100.00 

Arsenic  vapour 1  voL  Spedf.  grav.  10.3995 

Oxygen  gas   3  *«  3.3279 


Arsenious  acid  vapour ...  1  •'  13.7274 

Asa.  Os.  =2.470,  0  4+3.100=1240.08.  Berzeliua. 

School  Botany;  or^  the  Rvdiments  of  Botanical  Science.    By 
John  Lindlet,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London.     A  New  Edition,  with  nearly  400 
Illustrations.      Bradbury  and    Evans,    Whitefriars.      8vo, 
pp.  164. 
•     This  little  work  of  Professor  Lindley  is  intended  to  afford  a 
rudimentary  kno^^ledge  of  Botany,  and  of  the  classification  of 
the  Flora  of  Europe,  according  to  De  Candolle's  arrangement, 
as  the  first  step  in  the  study  of  the  science. 

**  It  contains  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know,  in  order  to  make  a  fair 
beginning,  and  it  indudes  no  more;  so  that  if  any  one  should  have  the 
patience  to  masteir  the  whole  contents  of  the  volume,  he  would  then  be  in  a 
position  to  cany  hia  inquiries  onwards  with  ease."  v 

The  characters  which  distinguish  the  priticipal  natural  orders, 
are  illustrated  by  references  to  -such  plants,  generally,  « 

.    '^  As  are  within  any  man's  readi ;  and  to  rendelr  the  acquisition' Of  them 
more  easy,  the  vulgar  names'  are  added." 

The  cuts,  ^ich  are  numerous,  are  well  executed,  most  of  them 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer's  glyphographic  process,  and 
none  of  those' employed  in  the  fir^t  edition  are  introduced  in 
this. 

We  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  students  entering 
upon  their  botanical  studies. 
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630  TO  COEBSSPOXDEBTTS. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Devonport  Telegraph  and 
Plymouth  Chronicle,  for  April  I2th,  containing  an  Essat  "  ow 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  Mechanics'  INSTITUTES,"  by  Mr.  Radford, 
for  which  a  prize  of  £5  was  awarded  by  judges  appointed  by 
Mr.  Richard  Barnet,  who  gave  the  prize.  The  essay  is  well 
written,  and  evinces  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject^  as  well 
as  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science.  We  are  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  noticing  this  essay,  as  the  author  is  an  Assistant  in 
a  Chemist's  shop,  and  an  Associate  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  It  shows  the  result  of  application  to  scientific  pur- 
suits under  the  disadvantages  of  long  hours  of  business. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H. — The  gas  which  is  disengaged  on  mixing  liquor  ammonijae  acetatis 
with  spiritus  stheris  nitrici,  is  carbonic  acid,  with  probably  a  little  atmospheric 
air,  these  being  held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  and  disen- 
gaged by  the  spirit  It  might  also  arise  &om  the  liquor  being  alkaline  and 
Uie  spiritus  acid* 

,  A.  P.  S.  (Canterbury).  —  Pills  may  be  covered  with  gelatine  by  fixing 
them  on  wire  points,  and  dipping  them  for  a  moment  in  a  warm  solution  of  it 

C,  A,  P.  S. — (1.)  We  have  already  stated  that  Essbncb  of  Musk  may  be 
made  by  macerating  musk  in  proof  spirit  The  proportions  are  arbitrary, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  the  process  consists  in  obtaining  good  musk. — 
(2.)  For  cleaning  kid  gloves  a  paste  made  of  white  soap  and  water  answers 
very  well.  It  may  be  applied  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  It  is  sold  in  Paris 
in  pots  under  the  name  of  "  Saponine.*' — (3.)  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  recent  botanical  work  which  would  replace  Hooker's  British  Flora,  now 
out  of  print    The  natural  system  is  now  generally  adopted. 

A.  P.  S.  (Leicester).— <1.)  Tinot.  Chiratta:  R  Chiraytae  ^ij.— Sp. 
Ven.  Ten.  Jxvj.  Macera  s.  a. — (2.)  Genuine  cod  liver  oft  may  be  had  of 
Mr.  Beasley,  Uxbridge. 

G.  H.  W.— The  discrepancies  in  the  work  alluded  to  must  be  accidentaL 
The  terms  iridia  and  iriJacicB  are  synonymous,  the  former  being  adopted  by 
Jussieu  and  the  latter  by  Lindley. 

An  Apprbnticb  (Piccadilly). — (1.)  We  presuine  that  the  bubbles  of  air 
observed  on  rubbing  together  balsam  of  copaiba  and  castor  oil  consist  of 
atmospheric  air.-^2.)  When  magnesia  is  added  to  compound  infusion  of 
roses,  it  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  there  be  an  excess  of 
magnesia  the  colour  is  changed  to  green. 

"  A  Mbmbbr"  (City).— We  are  acquainted  with  no  means  of  entirely  re- 
moving the  odour  from  cocoa-nut  oil. 
"  Block.** — For  a  formula  for  Ginger  Beer,  see  vol.  ii.,  page  778. 

A.  P.  S.  (Cheltenham.)— For  the  mode  of  preparing  bisulphuret  of  carbon, 
see  any  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

M.  L.  O.  (Coggeshall.)  —  In  voL  iii.,  page  508,  we  published  a  good 
formula  for  wriCing  ink  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ure.  It  is  possible  that  some 
makers  of  ink  may  have  improved  upon  this  formula,  but  they  do  not  reveal 
the  secrets  of  their  trade. 
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M.  P.  S.  (Gloucester) — The  Act  prolubiting  the  sale  of  drags  to  brewers 
Contemplates  merely  the  prevention  of  their  use  in  the  making  of  beer,  and 
we  apprehend  that  a  conviction  could  not  take  place  imless  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  person  selling  the  drugs  knew  or  suspected  that  they  were 
required  for  an  Hlegal  purpote. 

"  Cleveland.**— Syrupus  Rhei  :  R  Rad.  Rhei^ijss. — Fol.  Sennae  ^ijss. 
— Sem.  Coriand.  Contus.  5ijss. — Aquae  ferventis  Oij. — Macera  per  horas  sex 
et  adde  Sacchari,  lb  iv  ^ij.    Coque  per  sextam  horse  partem,  et  cola. 

P.  R.— (1.)  Effebvescino  Magnesla.  is  generally  made  by  mixing  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  with  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  with 
sometimes  a  little  sugar. — (2.)  Tincture  of  bark,  in  common  with  other 
tinctures,  throws  down  a  deposit  by  keeping,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  fully  investigated. — (3.)  We  are  unable  to  state  what  is  the  best 
remedy  for  mildew  in  silk. 

Mr.  Wootton  need  only  refer  to  the  description  of  the  process  of  dis- 
placement, vol.  L,  pages  61  and  591,  and  he  will  perceive  that  his  objection 
is  groundless. 

"An  Associate"  (Strand).— Probably  the  solution  alluded  to  may  be 
made  with  oxide  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

S.  J.  E. — Vinum  Antim.  Tart  should  not  be  filtered  through  magnesia,  as 
alkalies  have  a  tendency  to  decompose  the  salt,  throwing  down  oxide  of 
antimony. 

J.  H  *  *  ». — (1.)  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  obtained  by  exposing  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  a  retort  to  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  and  collecting  the  gas  which  is 
disengaged. — (2.)  The  process  by  which  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  formed  is 
given  in  every  work  on  systematic  chemistry ;  but  it  is  too  dangerous  a  sub- 
stance to  be  made  by  the  inexperienced.--(3.)  A  patent  has  been  recently 
taken  out  for  converting  sulphate  of  manganese  into  peroxide  ;  but  with 
this  exception,  there  is  no  economical  method  known. — (4.)  Our  Corrie^- 
pondent  should  refer  on  such  subjects  to  any  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

X.  Z. — Sulphur  is  perfectly  fluid  at  a  temperature  of  about  226°  Fahr. 

"  A  MEMBEB."--Decoction  of  galls  may  be  made  by  bojjing  Jss.  of  galls 
in  Ojss.  of  water,  down  to  Oj. 

"  Tyro.'*- (I.)  The  mixture  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation 
of  Jspiritus  etheris  nitrici,  contains  several  products,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  operation  has  been  conducted*  and  do 
not  admit  of  being  turned  to  any  useful  account. — (2.)  Sal  poli/chrest  is 
sulphate  of  potash  ;  Sai  entrum,  bisulphate  of  potash ;  and  Sal  diureticus, 
acetate  of  potash.— (3.)  The  "  characters  of  good  simple  extract  of  sarsa- 
parilla,*'  are  that  it  shall  form  a  clear  solution  in  water,  and  that  this  solution 
shall  possess  the  properties  of  the  simple  decoctioff  of  sarsaparilla. — (4  ) 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  expansion  by  heat  of  water  and  of  smrit.  See 
any  Manual  of  Chemistry. — (5.)  See  PhilUpa^a  Translation  of  the  rharmaco- 
paia.— (6.)  C2  N2  H4  Oa  =  NH^,  C2  NO,  HO.— signifies  that  urea  contains 
the  elements  of  cyanate  of  ammonia  with  one  atom  of  water. 

W.'H.  (Bristol). — ^The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  about  15 
pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  the  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  is,  therefore, 
40  times  15=600  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

J.  B.  (Newark). — Arsenic  may  be  detected  in  tallow  by  boiling  the 
tallow  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  testing  the  solution. 
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"  An  Apprentice  "  (Essex) .— Tincture  Imperatorwe:  R  Radicis 
ImperatorifiB  Jij. — Sp.  Vini  Ten.  Jxyj.  Macera  s.  a.  Imperatoria  (Jdaster- 
toort)  is  not  much  used  in  medicine.  Its  rp9t  i^  aorid,  aod  ^^^t^*  &iid  has 
been  recommended  as  a  febrifuge,  and  also  as  a  remedy  for  toothache. 

H.  C.  inquires  whether  the  following  mixture  should  be  clear  or  turbid  t 
R  Tinct.  Cinchohae  ^^^Tinct'Sennas  Co.  5^— Liq.  Potassae  Jte. '  M.  [It 
is  turbid.] 

"  X.  Y."  is  anxious  to  know  whether  the  gale  of  spirit  of  .wine  to  Jiydro- 
pathio  physicians  **  for  the  purpose  of  sweating  patients  when  the  wet  sheet 
fails"  is  an  infringement  of  the  Excise  Law  ?  [We  imagine  that  this  would 
be  considered  a  medicinal  purpose. '  See  page  4^4.] 

C.  A.  D. — (1.)  Starch  is  converted  into  dextrine  by  the  actiou  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  heat. — (2.)  The  Journal  de  Pharmacie  is  published 
by  Fortin,  Masson,  &  Co.,  Paris ;  and  may  be  obtfuned  of  Bailliere,  Regent 
Street ;  or  Dulau&  Co.,  Soh6'S\|uare,  London. 

Mr.  Edward. — (1.)  PkiMpa's  Translation  of  the  Zondon'Fharmacqpoeia, — 
(2.)  A  knowledge  of  the  symbols  and  equivalent  numbers  is  not  absolutely 
required  in  the  examinatioiis  at  present— (3.)  The  Board  of  Examinees' does 
not  meet  in  September.-r*t(4.)  At  present  no  fees  are  exacted  on  passing  an 
examination. 

<•  AWell-Wishkr"  gives  the  following  formula  for  Bed  Seauk^Wax  : 
R  Shellac  3x. — Resinee  Flavae  3^« — 01.  Terebinth.  SU* — Hycbrarg.  Bisul- 
phureti  Sjss.— CretaB  ppt,  38S.  For  Black  Seauno  Wax  substitute  lamp 
black  for  vermilion.  The  other  subject  should  be  mentioned  officially  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  would  take  the  needful  steps  on  receiving  a 
letter. 

"An  Associate''  (Preston). — See  vol  ii..  No.  8. 

T.  A.  S.— The  Medical  Bill  now  before  the  House,  will  alter  the  arrange- 
ments respecting  edueation. 

"  BoTANicus.*'— A  general  knowledge  of  botany  should  be  acquired  by 
candidates  who  present,  themselves  for  examijiatioii  -as  Associates  or  Members. 
This  implies  the  ability  to  recognise  the  plants  in  ordindty  use  in  medicine, 
either  from  plateb  or  specimens. 

Several  Correspondents  have  written  respecting  the  importance  .of 
legislation  in  Pharmacy,  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  &tal  accidents  arising 
from  ignorance  in  those  who  dispense  medicine.  We  think  the  progress  of 
events  is  gradually  tending  to  this  result. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Giiurchilx,,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Joucnai,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  CommunicaUons  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  mgath. 
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VOL.  IV;— No.  XII.— JUNE  Ist,  1845. 


SERIOUS  ALTERATIONS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

We  observe  with  much  regret  that  a  fresh  obstacle  has  arisen 
to  the  amicable  arrangement  which  last  month  appeared  likely  to 
take  place  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  profession. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  a  large  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  General  Practitioners  was  held  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Wakley  proposed  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Members  on  the  question,  Whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  direct  the  powers  of  the  Association  towards  the  en^ 
franchisement  of  the  General  Practitioners  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, or  to  obtain  a  separate  corporation  ?  The  Committee  re- 
plied that  they  had  already  settled  that  question  ;  and  that  *'  from 
the  very  first  step  taken  by  them  up  to  that  instant,  it  had  been 
their  intention  to  obtain  a  separate  corporation."  This  annoimoe- 
ment  led  to  a  very  stormy  discussion,  and  eventually  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

On  the  following  day.  Sir  James  Graham  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  alterations  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  in  the  Medical  Bill.  He  announced  with  regret 
that  he  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  governing  body  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
great  body  of  General  Practitioners ;  and  he  had  therefore  de- 
termined to  accede  to  the  desire,  which  had  been  very  generally 
expressed,  for  a  separate  corporation.  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  representative  power  to  all  the  licentiates 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  observing,  that  this  would  soon  be  the 
means  of  reflecting  the  character  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  upon  the 
College,  which  would  be  a  degradation  of  the  science  of  Surgery, 
and  a  misfortune  to  the  profession  and  the  public.  The  General 
Practitioner*  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  arrangement  which 
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did  not  give  all  their  members  this  representatiye  privilege  ;  and 
as  this  could  not  be  complied  Trith  in  reference  to  the  College  of 
Smgeonsy  he  had  no  altematiye  bat  that  of  granting  the  separate 
incorporation  for  which  thej  had  applied. 

There  would  then  be  three  distinct  incorporations,  one  of 
Hijsicians,  one  of  Surgeons,  and  one  of  General  Practitioners. 
He  proposed  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Twehe  Examiners,  consist- 
ing of  six  I^ysicians  appointed  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
six  Surgeons  appointed  by  the  College  of  Surgeons.  This  Board, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  Health,  would  dedule  upon  the 
merits  of  all  candidates  entering  the  profession,  such  candidates 
having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two.  There  would  thus  be 
one  portal  alone  through  which  all  must  enter. 

Those  candidates  who  desired  to  embark  in  General  Practice, 
having  obtained  a  Uceat  from  the  above  Board,  would  present 
tiiemselves  for  examination  to  another  Board,  consisting  of  Gene-* 
ral  Practitioners,  and  appointed  by  the  New  CoUege.  Those  who 
desired  to  practise  as  Physicians  would,  after  having  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  present,  themselves  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  those  who  wished  to  practise  as  Surgeons,  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

The  Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815  would  be  repealed,  but  the 
power  of  prosecution  ^ven  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  by  that 
Act,  would  be  transferred  to  the  New  College.  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham stated,  that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  had,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner,  consented  to  the  above  arrangement,  and  had 
declared  its  willingness  to  surrender  all  its  existing  powers. 

Two  General  Practitioners,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
College,  should  be  member^  of  the  Council  of  Health.  The 
University  of  London  would  also  be  represented  in  that  Coundl. 
These  were  the  most  material  alterations  contemplated  in  the 
Medical  Bill. 

Mr.  Wakley  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  proposed 
alterations,  which  he  considered  injurious  and  degrading  to  the 
gpreat  body  of  the  profession.     Some  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
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Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Wakley  took  a  prominent  part,  and 
the  recommittal  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  June. 

We  have  frequendy  had  occasbn  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
necessity  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  Medical  Bill,  lest  any 
ohjectionable  alterations  should  be  made  in  it  in  Committee.  The 
same  idea  is  also  thrown  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  (page 
548),  which  was  drawn  up  before  the  last  edition  of  the  Bill  was 
published.  We  were  therefore  quite  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  clause,  which  was  discussed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
are  prepared  to  show  that  such  a  clause,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
would  occasion  the  ruin  of  every  Chemist  in  the  kingdom,  and 
inflict  great  injury  on  the  Public. 

By  the  clause  in  question  it  is  proposed  to  be  enacted— 

"  That  every  person  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  act  or  prac- 
tice as  an  Apothecarj,  in  any  part  of  England  or  .Wales,  without  having 
been  registered  by  the  said  Council  of  Health  as  a  General  Practitioner  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the  said  CoUege 
of  General  Practitioners  in  Medicine,  Smrgeiy,  and  Midwifery,  and  to  be 
recovered  by  the  said  College  ky  action  of  debt  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Record  in  Westminster." 

The  operation  of  thb  clause  hinges  upon'[ihe  definition  of  the 
term  '^  practising  as  an  Apothecary,"  and  this  opens  a  wide  field 
for  litigation,  persecution,  and  injustice.  In  fact,  the  New  College 
would  require  no  other  funds  for  its  support  than  the  fines  which 
would  daily  be  levied  on  Chemists  and  Druggists  throughout  the 
country,  in  the  most  summary  manner,  without  any  hope  of 
mitigation,  or  chance  of  redress. 

In  every  case  of  emergency  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  medical 
aid,  a  Chemist  endeavoured  to  afford  temporary  relief,  he  would 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  Whenever  a  poor  person,  suffering 
firom  headache,  indigestion,  a  slight  bruise  or  cut,  or  any  other 
ailment  of  the  most  trifling  description,  and  not  possessing  the 
means  of  obtaining  medical  aid,  applied  to  a  Chemist,  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  pill>  or  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  the  application  of 
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a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  might  be  construed  into  "  practising  as 
an  Apothecary,"  and  a  penalty  of  £20  might  be  recovered.  It 
might  even  be  questioned  whether  the  compounding  of  prescrip- 
tions did  not  come  within  the  definition,  this  ha vbg  been  originally 
the  legitimate  and  sole  office  of  the  Apothecary. 

A  penalty  of  this  description,  recoverable  by  so  summary  a 
process,  depending  on  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  a  very  in- 
definite term,  and  inflicted  by  the  parties  who  pocket  the  spoil, 
would  within  one  year  provide  the  New  College  with  immense 
wealth,  and  drive  the  Chemists  from  the  field.  Suppose  a  Chemist 
to  be  fined  only  once  a  day  (and  he  might  be  fined  twenty  times), 
a  few  months  would  complete  his  ruin,  and  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  retire  at  once  fi:om  business,  than  to  struggle  for  a  week 
ag£unst  the  persecution  which  would  be  legalized,  if  such  an  act 
were  to  pass. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Medical 
Bill,  as  it  was  constructed  a  month  ago,  it  is  surprising  that  a 
clause  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  principles,  should  have 
gained  admission  under  any  circumstances ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
it  has  been  introduced  at  the  instigatfon  of  interested  parties,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  restraining  the  Chemists. 

From  the  time  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  esta- 
blished, it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Council  to  abstain  altogether 
from  political  controversy,  and  to  overcome  the  jealousy  which 
previously  existed  between  Apothecaries  and  Chemists,  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  their  own  body  to  education  and  scientific 
improvement,  and  by  inculcating  the  advantage  of  reciprocal 
forbearance  and  honourable  conduct.  The  Society  has  uniformly 
discouraged  medical  practice  among  its  Members,  and  has  fre- 
quently and  openly  avowed  that  the  object  of  the  Institution  is  to 
raise  the  character  and  improve  the  condition  of  our  body,  by  the 
advancement  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
system  of  education  in  that  branch  of  the  profession. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  reasonable  men  that  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  define  by  law  the  boundary  line  between  the 
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province  of  an  Apothecary  and  that  of  a  Chemist.  It  is  admitted 
that  whatever  encroachments  are  made  by  the  latter  class,  prevail 
chiefly  among  those  whose  standing  and  qualifications  are  not  of 
the  highest  order,  and  that  the  most  respectable  Chemists,  although 
they  are  obliged  sometimes  on  an  emergency  to  administer  a 
simple  remedy,  trespass  no  more  on  the  province  of  the  Medical 
Practitioner,  than  the  demands  of  the  public  ahsoltUely  require. 
In  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry,  the  tendency  to  irregular  medical  practice  must  of 
necessity  diminish,  and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  assist  in  this 
result  than  the  encouragement  of  harmony  and  mutual  confidence 
between  the  parties. 

This  object  the  Council  have  had  in  view,  and  we  feel  convinced 
ihat  the  course  the  Society  has  adopted,  is  the  proper  and  legiti- 
mate means  of  effecting  the  reformation. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  clause 
like  the  one  above  quoted,  is  impolitic,  and  unworthy  of  the 
members  of  an  honourable  profession.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Chemists  or  the  public  would  allow  it  to  pass.  The  Medical 
Bill  in  its  present  form  is  an  impracticable  measure,  and  is  so 
•entirely  changed  in  its  character  since  the  first  reading,  that  it 
may  be  considered  an  entirely  new  bill.  If  it  were  possible  for 
fiuch  a  bill  to  pass,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
would  cease  to  hold  their  present  position,  the  Chemists  would 
l>ecome  extinct,  and  the  new  College  of  General  Practitioners 
would  swamp  the  profession. 

And  what  will  the  General  Practitioners  gain  by  their  new 
College  ?  They  will  enjoy  the  privilege  of  inscribing  their  names 
with  the  epithet  F.R.C.G.P.;  but  any  "Fellow  of  the  said 
College," who  shall  presume  to  call  himself  "A  Surgeon," will 
be  "  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  of  a  crime  and  offence,  and  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as 
the  Court,  before  which  he  shall  be  convicted,  shall  award." 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ACTIVE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

BT  ALFRED  B.  GAR&OD,  M.0., 

Fhysidan  to  the  Fore  Street  Dispensary. 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  the  Aldersg:ate  Street  School  of 
Medicine. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  comparing  the  composition  of 
bodies  from  the  organic  with  those  from  the  inorganic  kingdoms, 
showing  that  in  the  latter  the  number  of  elements  is  very 
numerous,  and  their  arrangement  very  simple,  and  that  in  general 
they  possessed  great  stability ;  but  that  in  the  former,  the  elements 
entering  into  their  composition  were  few  in  number,  not  more  than 
six  in  all ;  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogenj  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus ;  but  that  these  few  elements  were  capable  of  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  combinations  ;  each  combination  forming 
a  distinct  compound ;  he  stated  that  an  organic  compound  might 
in  100  parts  have  the  same  composition  with  another  compound, 
but  that  each  atom  or  equivalent  might  have  a  different  weight : 
also  that  two  bodies  might  have  the  same  composition  in  100 
parts,  and  the  atom  or  equivalent  of  both  compounds  might  also  be 
equal,  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  compounds  arising  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  the  one  being  different  from 
those  in  the  other.  As  an  example  of  this  fact,  the  acetate  of 
nethyle,  and  the  formiate  o/e^Ay^e  were  compared  ;  the  formula 
represented  the  atom  of  each,  being  Ce  He  O4.  But  the  probable 
arrangement  of  these  elements  in  the  first,  is  oxide  of  nethyle 
Ca  H3  O  +  acetic  acid  C4  H3  O3 ;  in  the  second  compound,  ether 
C4  H5  O  -f-  formic  acid  Cg  Hj  O3.  Decomposition  by  potash 
proved  the  different  arrangement  of  the  elements,  the  fir^t 
compound  being  resolved  into  wood  spirit  and  acetate  of  potassa, 
the  second  into  alcohol  and  formiate  of  potassa.  Organic  com- 
pounds in  general  are  much  less  stable  than  inorganic,  small 
disturbing  forces  breaking  them  up  into  simpler  compounds,  until 
at  last  they  become  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  show  that  vegetable  principles 
might  be  divided  into  those  which  were  essential  to  plants, 
and  those  which  were  non-essential,  the  first  class  including  the 
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albuminous  nutritive  principles,  as  albumen,  fibrin,  ligumin^  Sic. ; 
also  the  amylaceous  group,  as  lignin,  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  the 
fixed  fatty  substances;  the  second  or  non •essential  class,  including 
the  vegetable  alkaloids,  acids,  and  neutral;  principles.  The  first 
class  of  principles  are  chiefly  employed  as  the  food  of  animals, 
the  nitrogenised  principles  having  a  composition  identical  with 
the  blood  and  fiesh  of  animals,  and  the  amylaceous  principles, 
&c.,  serving  for  respiration,  animal  heat,  and  for  the  formatioa 
of  fat.  The  principles  contained  in  the  second  class  do  not 
serve  as  food,  and  in  general  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
animal  economy,  and  frequently  produce  poisonous  effects.  The 
formation  of  these  principles  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  much 
influenced  by  the  age  of  the  plant,  season  of  year,  and  also  by 
the  presence  of  light,  many  plants  forming  poisonous  principles 
yfhen  exposed  to  light,  yet  when  grown  in  the  shade,  are  perfectly 
inert.  Again,  these  principles  are  usually  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  plants,  in  preference  to  others,  some  chiefly  in  the  bark, 
Others  in  the  seeds  or  roots,  &c. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  active  principles 
of  vegetables,  dividing  them  into  three  classes :  first,  those  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties ;  isecond,  those  neutral  in  their 
reactions ;  and  third,  the  vegetable  acids.  , 

The  first  class,  or  vegeto  alkalies  or  alkaloids,  form  the  itiost 
active  class  of  vegetable  principles.  All  possess  nitrogen  in  their 
composition,  and  therefore  evolve  ammonia  when  heated  to 
destruction.  They  all  unite  with  acids,  and  form  salts,  the  com- 
position of  which  is  easily  understood  if  we  compare  the  alkaloids 
with  ammonia  (N  Ha)  for  ammonia  is  the  true  type  of  the  vegeto- 
alkalies,  and  as  ammonia  when  it  forms  salts  always  holds  an 
atom  of  water  attached  to  it,  so  also  do  the  vegeto-alkalies ;  and 
again,  as  ammonia  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  hydracids 
form  compounds  directly  with  them,  without  the  separation  ot 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydracid,  so  also  do  the  vegeto-alkalies« 
This  can  easily  be  made  intelligible  if  we  suppose  a  body  (N  H4) 
which  is  called  ammonium,  to  exist  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and 
then  a  salt  of  ammonia,  as  the  sulphate,  instead  of  being  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  N  Hg  H  O,  S  Os,  can  be  thus  represented 
N  B«  O,  S  O3  and  in  the  same  way,  the  salt  with  an  hydracid  as 
the  hydrochloric,  instead  of  N  H3  H  CI  can  be  represented  by 
N  H4  CI.  The  same  applies  to  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  and 
we  must  suppose  that  in  the  salts,  the  alkaloids  uhites  with  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that  with  this  addition  it  becomes  a 
basyle,  as  ammonium,  potassium,  &c.  The  alkaloids  also  fomoi 
double  salts  with  the  bichloride  of  platinum  in  the  same  way  that 
ammonia  does. 

Most  of  the  alkaloids  are  solid  and  fixed,  but  some  few,  as- 
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conia  and  nicotina,  are  fluid  and  volatile.  Most  are  crystalli- 
zable,  but  some  can  only  be  procured  in  an  amorphous  form. 
In  general  they  are  but  little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether :  their  solutions  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
to  test  paper,  and  generally  are  very  bitter.  Their  salts  are 
usually  more  soluble  than  the  alkaloids  themselves,  but  most 
of  them  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid.  In  the  plants  they 
exist  in  the  form  of  salts,  usually  combined  with  some  vegetable 
acid.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  principles 
upon  which  their  mode  of  extraction  depended — the  alkaloids, 
which  are  fluid  and  volatile,  requiring  a  different  mode  of 
proceeding  to  those  which  are  solid  and  fixed.  Next  the 
different  alkaloids  were  compared,  and  their  relations  and 
differences  pointed  out.  Most  of  them  act  powerfully  on  the 
system.  Those  alkaloids  from  the  same  or  allied  natural  orders 
of  plants  in  general  exert  an  action  on  the  system  which  is  very 
similar,  the  difference  being  usually  more  in  degree  than  in 
character,  as  between  quina  and  cinchona,  morphia  and  codeiaf 
&c.,  but  when  derived  from  different  natural  orders,  their  action 
on  the  system  is  usually  of  a  totally  different  character,  as 
between  morphia,  strychnia,  &c.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  principal  alkaloids,  their  properties,  composition, 
and  the  plants  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  neutral  vegetable  principles  were  next  spoken  of,  and 
subdivided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  contain  nitrogen, 
and  those  devoid  of  that  element.  Those  of  the  6rst  class 
approach  very  much  to  the  alkaloids  in  their  properties,  and  some 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  bodies,  but  their  solu- 
tions do  not  give  an  alkaline  reaction  to  test  paper,  nor  do  they 
saturate  acids,  although  most  of  them  combine  and  form  crystal- 
lizable  salts  with  some  of  the  acids.  The  principal  are  narcotina 
from  opium,  piperina  from  peppers,  caffeine  or  theine  from  tea 
and  coffee,  &c.,  theobromine  from  cocoa,  the  composition  of 
which  we  have  given  in  a  table. 

The  principles  not  possessing  nitrogen  act  in  general  but  feebly 
on  the  system,  and  do  not  possess  very  remarkable  properties, 
such  are  silicine,  columbine,  smilacine,  &c. 

The  lecturer  next  took  a  survey  of  the  composition  of  the 
volatile  oils,  showing  how  simple  they  were  in  composition,  and 
that  most  of  them  were  formed  on  one  type,  which  might  be 
represented  by  (C5  H4).  That  many  were  identical  in  composi- 
tion in  100  parts,  yet  that  their  equivalents  were  diflfierent,  thus 
oil  of  turpentine  can  be  represented  by  C20  H,6  or  4  (C5  H4), 
because  it  forms  a  solid  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid 
C20  Hi6»  H  CI,  and  oils  of  lemon  can  be  represented  by  the 
formula  Cio  Hg  or  2  Cj  H^  for  it  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a 
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compound  Cw  Hq,  H  C!,  so  also  will  oil  of  copaiba,  oils  of 
juniper  and  savin,  the  atom  of.  the  oil  of  pepper  and  cubebs  is 
also  some  multiple  of  (C5  H4).  Some  volatile  oils  may  be  repre« 
sented  by  a  multiple  of  (C5  H4)  with  an  addition  of  water.  Thus 
oil  of  bergamot  has  the  composition  6  C5  H4  +  2  H  0.  Others 
can  be  represented  as  oxides  of  the  type  (C5  H4)  as  camphor, 
whose  formula  is  C20  Hie  Oj.  Some  of  the  essential  oils  cannot 
be  referred  to  this  type,  but  probably  their  constitution  is  equally 
simple. 

The  last  class  of  bodies  to  which  the  lecturer  alluded,  were 
the  vegetable  acids :  these  he  compared  with  the  inorganic  acids, 
and  showed  their  relations  and  di0'erences,  and  stated  that  in  the 
inorganic  kingdom  an  acid  existed,  which  in  its  properties 
approached  very  near  to  the  organic  acids,  and  was  as  it  were  a 
link  connecting  the  two  classes ;  this  acid  is  the  phosphoric  acid, 
which  in  different  conditions  exhibits  the  properties  of  a  mono* 
basic,  bibasic,  and  tribasic  acid.  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
speaking  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  chief  vegetable 
acids,  and  the  plants  in  which  they  were  found. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  composition  of  some  of  the  chief 
vegetable  principles. 

Table  containing  the  Names  and  Composition  of  the  cbief  vegetable 
principles. 

Caffemeand>  p  rrr  v  rv 


Cinchonia  ...  C20  H12  Ni  Oi 

Quina CaoHuNOs 

Aricina  C20H12NO3 

Stycbnia    ...  C44  H23  N2  O4 

Brucia    C44Ha3N2  05  4-2  HO 

Codeia    C35H20NO9 

Morphia C35H20NO6 

Thebaia OmHu  N  O3 

Narcotine  ...  C40  H20  N  O12 

Narceine C32  H24  Ni  Ow  (?) 

Chelidonine     Cm  H20  N3  Oe 

Nicotina CioHgNi 

Atropia  C34  H23  Ni  Oe 

Solaoia CmHssNiQb 

Conia C12  H14  N,  Oi  (?) 

Veratria C68H45N2O12 

Eiperine C34  H19  Ni  Oe 

Theobromine  CgHsNsOss 


Asparagine...  C8H6N2  06+2HO 

Emetina C37  H27  Ni  do 

Amygdaline     C40  H27  Ni  Oi{ 
OxaUcacid     HO,C2  03-f2HO 
Tartaric  acid  2  H  O,  Cs  H*  Oi« 
Citric  acid ...  3  H  0,  C12  H5  On 
Aconitic  acid  H  O,  C4  Hi  O3 
MaUc  acid  ...  2  H  O,  Cs  Hi  Os 
Tannic  acid    3  H  O,  Cis  Ha  O9 
GaUicacid...  3HO,C7HiOs' 
Kinic  add  ...  2  H  0,  Ct  H*  0* 
Meconic  acid  3  H  O,  Gu  Hi  Ou 
Benzoic  acid  H  0,  Gu  H5  O3 
Cinnamic  acid  H  0,  Cis  H7  O3: 
Acetic  acid     H  O,  C4  H3  Os 
Ulmic acid...  C40  His  O13 
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FOURTH  AOTUVERSART 
at 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Held  at  1 7,  Bloombury  Square,  May  2M,  1845, 
MB.  T.  N.  B.  MORSON,  VICE-FBESIDENTy  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

The  Chairman  said  he  held  ia  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  Pre* 
sident,  expressing  his  regret  that  important  business  prevented 
his  taking  the  chair  on  that  occasion,  and  it  therefore  became 
his  duty,  as  Vice-President,  to  bring  before  them  the  business 
of  the  day; 

At  the  previous  Anniversary  Meeting  they  were  deprived  of 
the  presence  of  their  President,  Mr.  Payne>  who  was  then  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  was  destined  to  be  removed  to 
the  grave.  This  melancholy  event  had  deprived  the  Society  of 
his  advice  and  assistance;  the  former  of  great  value,  and  the 
latter  unsparingly  given,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  health. 
They  were  most  of  them  aware  of  the  clear  and  distinct  views 
which  their  late  President  entertained  of  the  utility  of  this  Insti- 
tution, and  of  his  unbounded  zeal  in  promoting  its  interests, 
which  he  justly  considered  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  body. 
It  had  been  Mr.  Payne's  earnest  and  constant  desire  that  the 
less  fortunate  among  them  should  receive  all  possible  attention* 
and  that  one  of  our  chief  objects  should  be  the  improvement  of 
their  condition  by  the  extension  of  knowledge.  He,  the  Chair- 
man, felt  that  he  expressed  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of 
the  Council,  who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  Mr. 
Payne,  when  he  stated  that  the  loss  they  had  experienced  in  his 
death  was  one  which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply. 

He  would  now  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 

THE    REPORT. 

This  Society  has  now  reached  its  Fourth  Anniversary,  and  the 
Council  trust  that  the  very  favourable  Report  they  are  enabled 
to  present  will  give  general  satisfaction. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Society  in  carrying  out  the  various 
objects  proposed  at  its  formation,  relative  more  especially  to 
educational  objects,  fully  justifies  the  Council  in  stating,  that 
it  is  now  in  a  condition  to  undertake  and  promote  the  professional 
education  of  its  Associates,  as  well  as  advance  the  science  it 
professes  to  teach ;  and  is  prepared,  in  the  event  of  Legislative 
enactment,  to  take  upon  itself,  with  advantage  and  protection  to 
the  public,  the  regulation  of  this  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
thus  raise  the  character  of  British  Pharmacy  to  its  proper 
standard. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 
Bbceifts  and  Expbnditijbe  from  Jax.  Ist  TO  Dec.  31  Bt,  1844. 


2)f. 

Six  life  Members 
laterert  on  Stock.. 


186 
14 


^  $.  d. 


140    8    2 


Benevolent  Fond  Do- 
nations    41  10    0 

Interest  on  Stock  ..40    s  10 

81  19  10 

Interest  on  Drugg^ists' Old  Fond  39  6  0 
Interest  on  General  Stock....  186  17  10 
Interest  on  Excheqaer  Bills..        o  15    ~ 


Rentof  Chambers 20 

Fees  for  Attendance  on  Lectures  138 
1649  Members «...  8238    4    0 
Less  carried  to  Life 

^Members 15  15    0 

-3222 


Three  Composition  Members.. 
Members'  Entrance  Fees  .\ .. 
1584  Associates . . . .  i663    4    o 
14  Less,     become 

Meml>er8  ..     14  14    0 


3    3 
79  16 


1570  Associates 1648  10  0 

92  Registered  Apprentices ....  96  12  0 

Registration  Fees  • 22  18  0 

Subscriptions  for  1843    21    0  0 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer ... .  /681    9  3 


j^363    8    3 


Or. 
£   M.  A, 

BalancedaetoTreasorer,  1843. 1351  15  11 
Investment  of  Life  Members' 
Subscriptions,  and  Dividend, 
3  per  Cent  Con.,jtf  1 17  18«.  9d, 

Stock,  cost 1171210 

Investment  on  account  of  Be- 
nevolent Fund.  S  per  Cent. 
Consols,  itftil  1 14«.  Stock,  cost  6O8  17  8 
Investment  on  account  of  Drug- 
gists' Old  Fund,  Si  per  Cents., 
46'29  \%i.  IQd.  Stock,  cost  ..  30  12  10 
Law  Expenses    and    Herald's 

College  Pees    135    6    4 

Pharmaceutical  Journal    1162  10    0 

Delivering  ditto 84  12    4 

Library 94  15    3 

Museum   438  12  10 

Curator  and  Librarian 107  lO    0 

Apparatus 32   0    6 

Expenses  of  Lectures 646  15  11 

Fixtures  &  Fittings,  Laboratory  391    8    9 

Furniture 48  11  10 

Advances  to  Branch  Schools  . .     90    6    0 
Travelling  Expenses  of  Country 

Members  of  Council 

Rent  .240    0    0 

Rates  and  Taxes....     84  19    9 

— T 324  19 

House  Expenses 72    6 


65    5    0 


Secretary 152  17 

Collector's  Poundage    ....^..     61  15 
Country  Commission  on  Remit- 

tances    

Servants' Wages 

Treasurer's  Clerk 

Accountant  (three  years)    .... 

Stationery 

Postage 

Advertisements 17 

Printing  and  Engraving 120 

Sundries,  Light  Gold    3    8 

Subscriptions  returned 10    1 

Cash  in  Secretary's  band 1    0 


1  18 

136    5 

5     5 

15  0 
83  6 
31     0 

4 
2 


^6383     3     a 


We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the 
Phabmaceutical  Society,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  fore- 
going Statement,  and  that  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  December,  1844, 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund 3i  per  Cents,  reduced..  6600 

Beaievolent  Fund 3  per  Cent.  Consols....  1941 

Druggists'  OldFund,  New  3i  per  Cents. 931 

Xdfe  Members  Fund,  3  per  Cent  Consols. ...    552 

WiLLIAH  HOOFEB. 

John  Wthan. 
booeb  swibe. 

WiLLIAH  M'CULLOCO. 
ilpri/ I4(ft,  1845. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

One  of  the  most  important  progressive  steps  in  thb  depart* 
menty  has  been  the  establishment  during  the  past  year  of  a 
Laboratory  for  Practical  Instruction  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry, 
which  the  Council  are  happy  to  state  has  proved  most  successful, 
considering  the  limited  scale  on  which  it  has  yet  been  carried 
out ;  and  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  recommend  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  further  amount  of  capital  to  this  important  part  of  the 
Educational  objects  of  the  Society,  having  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  if  properly  oiganised,  it  will  not  only  greatly  benefit  such 
Pupils  as  may  be  enabled  to  attend,  but  also  prove  a  source 
of  profit)  rather  than  expense  to  the  Society,  and  place  it  in  a 
proper  position  to  claim  legislative  protection. 

They  also  desire  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  obvious 
necessity  of  Pupils,  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  de- 
voting some  months  to  Lectures  and  Practical  Manipulations,  by 
which  the  active  business-operations  of  their  future  lives  may  be 
rendered  more  useful  to  themselves  and  others,  by  giving  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  such  a  professional  education  and  know- 
ledge, as  may  justly  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

The  only  alteration  in  the  Lectures  has  been  the  augmentation 
of  the  Chemical  course,  which  has  also  been  divided  into  two 
parts,  Organic  Chemistry  being  now  a  summer  course ;  the  rising 
importance  of  this  department  of  the  science  rendering  it  worthy 
of  special  attention. 

The  attendance  on  Lectures,  although  as  numerous  as  hereto- 
fore, has  scarcely  equalled  the  expectations  and  earnest  wishes 
of  the  Council,  considering  the  small  fee  required  for  admission. 
Although  this  department  is  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
they  have  not  considered  it  desirable  to  augment  the  fees,  wishing 
to  give  every  encouragement  to  Apprentices  and  Pupils  to  attend 
the  Lectures.  They  hope,  in  this  respect,  to  be  seconded  by 
Members  impressing  on  their  young  men  the  necessity  of  study, 
and  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Council  considering  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to 
add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  have  recently  established  a 

SCIENTIFIC   COMBQTTEE, 

Having  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  Natural  History 
and  Properties  of  substances  apd  products  comprised  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  respecting  which  the  information  already  pos- 
sessed is  imperfect ;  and  they  feel  gratified  in  having  secured  in  aid 
of  their  object,  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  several  gentle- 
men distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  who 
have  kindly  formed  part  of  the  Committee. 
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THE  EVENING  MEETINGS  AND  LECTUBES 

Have  continued  to  attract  a  fair  attendance,  and  it  is  presumed 
ivill  acquire  additional  interest  from  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  Scientific  Committee. 

THE  LIBRABT  AND  MUSEUM. 

These  departments  of  the  institution  have  made  favourable 
progress  during  the  past  year.  Some  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  Library  by  the  purchase  of  standard  works,  and  by  a  few 
donations.  The  Museum  is  already  in  a  very  forward  state, 
and  it  is  admitted,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  Museum  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  quality  of 
its  specimens  than  for  the  extent  of  the  collection,  and  the 
Council  have  made  arrangements  for  enlarging  it  as  the  supply 
of  specimens  increases.  In  this  object  they  hope  the  liberality 
of  the  Members  will  be  continued. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Examiners  have  attended  monthly  as  usual ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  they  report  favourably  of  the  extent  of  knowledge 
evinced  by  several  of  the  candidates  who  have  studied  for  the 
purpose.  They  also  view  with  great  satisfaction  the  numerous 
registrations  of  Apprentices,  showing  the  increasing  confidence 
of  the  public  in  the  present  and  future  utility  of  the  Institution. 

EEDUCTION  OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  • 

At  the  time  the  Society  was  formed,  it  was  found  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  decision  likely  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion respecting  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  supported. 
After  mature  deliberation,  the  result  was  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  that  the  amount  of  subscription  then  de- 
cided upon  would  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Society,  and 
proportionate  with  the  advantages  which  it  was  anticipated 
would  ultimately  arise  from  its  establishment.  This  opinion 
has  been  entertained  by  the  Council  of  each  succeeding  year 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  although  it  was  always  contem- 
plated that  a  reduction  would  at  some  period  be  found  desirable, 
the  Council  have  considered  this  too  serious  and  important  a  step 
to  be  hastily  adopted,  and  were  desirous  of  deferring  it  until  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society  was  sufficiently  advanced  .to 
remove  all  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

When  the  excitement  and  fear  of  extraneous  legislative 
subjection  bad  in  some  degree  subsided,  it  appeared  that  a 
majority  of  the  Society  were  in  favour  of  the  change.  The 
Secretaries  in  several  populous  and  influential  districts  expressed 
a  conviction  that  the  reduction  in  the  terms  of  subscription  would 
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be  followed  by  a  considerable  accession  of  numbers,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  use  their  influence  in  promoting  this  result.  It 
was  stated  bj  many  Members  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  this 
measure,  instead  of  diminishing  the  resources  of  the  Society^jwould 
materially  increase  them,  and  at  the  same  time  extena  the  in- 
fluence of  the  institution,  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  new 
supporters. 

Although  the  Council  were  less  sanguine  on  this  subject  tban 
some  of  their  correspondents,  they  felt  bound  to  act  upon  the 
urgent  and  general  appeal  which  had  been  made,  and  accordingly, 
after  much  deliberation,  the  proposition  was  carried. 

It  would  be  premature  to  give  a  decided  opinion  or  statement 
as  to  the  result  of  this  measure,  but  the  Council  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  Society, 
and  they  are  aware  that  many  Members  and  Associates  are  now 
on  the  list  who  would  not  otherwise  have  contributed  their 
support. 

At  the  same  time  the  Council  anticipate  that  the  present  in- 
come of  the  Society  will  be  found  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  its  current  expenses,  and  consequently  the  prospect  of 
speedily  accumulating  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate, 
as  well  as  funds  for  other  contingencies,  must  depend  upon  the 
future  accession  of  numbers,  which  there  is  reason  to  hope  will 
take  place  as  the  influence  of  the  Society  increases. 
%  If  this  hope  should  be  realized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring 
the  income  to  nearly  what  it  was  before  the  subscription  was 
reduced,  the  change  will  prove  decidedly  beneficial,  it  having 
been  the  object  of  the  Society  to  embrace  in  one  Institution  the 
whole  body  of  qualified  Chemists  in  the  country. 

BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  Council  regret  they  cannot  recommend  any  further 
grant  to  this  fund,  until  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  sub- 
scription be  fully  manifested,  more  especially  as  they  consider  it 
advisable,  without  delay,  to  forward  by  some  outlay  the  Educa- 
tional objects  of  the  Society  ;  but  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  this  department,  and  record  with  satisfaction 
several  voluntary  donations.  Many  Members  and  Associates 
have  contributed  to  this  fund  that  portion  of  their  subscriptions 
which  had  been  remitted,  and  the  Council  again  appeal  to  those 
who  have  the  means  of  contributing. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS. 

At  the  time  that  the  reduction  of  the  Subscription  was  in  con- 
templation, the  question  was  seriously  considered,  whether,  with 
the  reduced  income,  it  would  be  practicable  to  continue  the 
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gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Jovriial  to  the 
Members  and  Associates.  The  Coancii  were  anxious  if  possible 
to  make  no  alteration  in  this  respect^  being  convinced  that  the 
periodical  circulation  of  Transactions  has  hitherto  been  attended 
with  many  advantages ;  that  it  tends  to  increase  the  harmony 
existing  in  the  Society,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
desire  for  information,  especially  among  the  junior  readers. 
Some  arrangements  having  been  made  by  which  the  expense  of 
publication  has  been  diminished ,  and  a  careful  calculation  of  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  Society  having  shown  that  the  income 
was  likely  to  be  adequate  to  this  outlay,  the  Council  decided  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  distribution  of  the  Journal  as  before. 

THE  BTE-LAWS 

Have  been  revised  in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  and  in  some 
respects  modified.  They  will  shortly  be  printed,  and  may  be 
had  by  any  member  desiring  them. 

THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

The  Council  have  carefully  examined  the  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament, and  have  taken  legal  advice  upon  the  subject.  Although 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form  makes  no  allusion  to  Pharmacy,  and 
does  not  directly  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists, it  is  necessary  to  watch  its  progress  in  order  to  prevent,  it* 
possible,  any  objectionable  alterations,  and  also  to  secure  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  department  such  legislation  as  may  be  desirable. 
This  omission  in  the  Medical  Bill  would  have  been  a  serious 
defect,  if  it  had  not  been  understood  that  a  supplementary 
measure  was  in  contemplation  for  the  regulation  of  Pharmacy, 
and  at  this  important  crisis  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  Members  of 
our  body  to  unite  their  influence  in  maintaining  their  just  rights 
and  privileges,  and  securing  their  proper  position  as  a  branch  of 
the  Medical  Profession. 

The  Council  have  been  in  communication  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  have  been  informed  that  the  subject  of  Pharmacy 
cannot  be  entertaine'd  until  the  Medical  Bill  has  been  passed* 
It  will  therefore  become  the  duty  of  the  future  Council,  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  to  renew  the  exertions  which  are  now 
suspended.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  which  unity  among 
our  Members- was  more  essential  than  it  is  at  present.  The  pro- 
gress which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  made,  the 
system  of  education  which  it  has  established,  and  the  scientific 
position  which  it  has  taken,  have  g^ven  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  of  this  country  an- amount  of  influence  which  they 
did  not  previously  enjoy,  and  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  this 
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influence  may  be  successfully  exerted  in  obtaining  the  objects 
for  which  the  Association  was  originally  formed.  The  Council 
therefore  trust,  that  such  Members  of  our  Profession  as  have  not 
yet  joined  our  body,  will  feel  the  advantage  and  utility  of  so  doing. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  desirable,  before  they  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  Report  which  had  just  been  read, 
that  he  should  advert  to  one  or  two  points  connected  with  sub- 
jects alluded  to  therein.  The  rise  of  that  Society  had  afforded 
an  instance  of  early  prosperity,  such  as  was  rarely  met  with  in 
the  history  of  such  institutions ;  and  the  rapid  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  fear  of  threatened  legislative  enactments. 
For  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  this  fear  had  greatly  subsided, 
but  he  then  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  Sir  James  Graham's 
Medical  Bill,  with  its  most  recent  modifications,  one  of  the 
clauses  in  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and 
to  prove  that  the  grounds  for  the  apprehension  of  danger  were 
no  less  urgent  now  than  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Society.     The  clause  to  which  he  alluded  was  as  follows : — 

•*  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person  who,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  shall  act  or  practise  as  an  Apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales,  without  having  been  registered  by  the  said  Council  of  Health,  as  a 
General  Practitioner  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  shall,  for  every 
such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  to  be  appUed  to 
the  use  of  the  said  CoUege  of  General  Praxjtitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery,  and  to  be  recovered  by  the  said  College  by  action  of  debt, 
in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster." 

Now,  it  was  evident  that  this  clause  was  intended  to  renew 
the  restrictive  powers  given  by  the  Apothecaries*  Act  of  1815, 
with  reference  to  medical  practice,  but  without  the  exception 
which  the  latter  contained  in  favour  of  Chemists  and  Druggists ; 
and  should  this  clause  become  law,  they  would  all  Le  exposed 
to  the  apprehension  of  a  summary  prosecution  for  a  heavy  penalty 
in  every  case  in  which  they  did  any  thing  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  acting  as  an  Apothecary.  This  new  version  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  Bill  had  only  just  been  published,  and,  indeed, 
he  had  only  seen  it  since  entering  the  Institution  that  morning ; 
but  it  would  claim  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Council,  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  active  steps  for  protecting  the 
body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  against  this  threatened  innova- 
tion of  their  rights.  It  might,  indeed,  become  necessary  for  the 
Council  to  appeal  to  their  constituents  throughout  the  countr}^ 
for  their  influence  and  support  in  petitioning  Parliament  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  trusted,  should  this  be  the  case,  that  they  would 
one  and  all  unite  in  asserting  their  long-established  privileges. 
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Mr.  Cheetham,  of  Nottingham,  moved  "  That  the  Report 
be  received  and  adopted,  and  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society." 

Mr.  HiGos,  of  Maidenhead,  in  seconding  the  motion,  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  hearing  so  favourable 
a  Report,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  referred  to  the 
provisions  made  by  the  Council  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  He  thought  this  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and  he 
only  wished  that  it  was  more  within  the  reach  of  their  Appren- 
tices and  Assistants  in  the  country.  He  thought  the  subject 
alluded  to  by  the  Chairman  was  a  very  important  one  to  them 
all,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  to  carry 
on  his  business  without  incurring  the  penalty  under  such  a  clause 
as  that  which  had  been  read. 

Mr.  Farmar  was  sorry  he  could  not  view  some  parts  of  the 
Report  with  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  previous  speaker. 
He  thought  the  work  of  retrenchment  had  been  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  in  omitting  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  appropri- 
ation of  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  Society  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund.  There  were  items  of  expenditure  in  the  Financial  Report, 
which  might  with  much  greater  propriety  have  been  reduced. 
When  the  Society  was  founded,  the  Benevolent  Fund  was  stated 
to  be  one  of  its  leading  objects,  and  was  said  to  be  a  bond  of 
union,  without  which  it  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  He 
should  move  that  £250  be  placed  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  differed  from  Mr.  Farmar  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Council  had  begun  the  reduction  at  the  wrong  end. 
He  thought  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  most  important 
consideration,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Society  on  a  firm 
and  permanent  foundation,  and  the  only  foundation  which  could 
be  relied  upon  was  education.  It  was  this  which  had  already 
gained  for  the  Society  the  influence  and  respect  which  it  now 
enjoyed,  and  a  perseverance  in  the  educational  measures,  now 
in  their  infancy,  would  raise  the  Chemists  in  this  country  to  the 
rank  enjoyed  by  Chemists  in  other  nations.  At  the  time  the 
Chemists  were  called  together  to  oppose  the  bill  of  Mr.  Hawes, 
it  was  the  almost  universal  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  obtain  an 
Act  of  Parliament  conferring  on  the  body  such  privileges  and 
protection  as  they  ought  to  enjoy,  and  a  very  extensive  corres- 
pondence ensued  with  members  of  the  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  strongly  urged  upon  the  Committee  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  application  to  Parliament.  But  it  would  have 
been  useless  to  apply  for  a  bill  at  that  time.  The  Chemists  had 
no  more  claim  to  such  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  they  desired,  than 
the  grocers,  the  oilmen,  the  shoemakers,  or  any  other  class  of 
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Ae  commiiDity.  They  were  not  an  educated  body.  Each  indi- 
iTfdualy  it  is  trae»  educated  his  apprentices  in  his  own  way,  some 
in  a  proper  manner,  others  imperfectly,  but  there  was  no  test  of 
proficiency-^the  public  had  no  means  of  discriminating  between 
the  qualified  Chemist  auid  those  who  were  entirely  ignorant.  It 
had  always  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Chemists  that  any 
person  was  at  liberty  to  establish  the  blue  and  red  bottles,  and 
call  himself  a  Chemist,  however  destitute  he  might  be  of  the 
rudiments  of  education.  The  Committee  were  aware  that  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  not  likely  that  an  application  to  Par- 
liament, at  that  time,  would  be  attended  with  success,  and  they 
had  therefore  thrown  aside  entirely  all  political  measures,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  Society's  objects 
from  which  their  body  was  likely  to  derive  the  most  substantial 
benefit.  For  upwards  of  four  years  the  scientific  and  educa- 
tional proceedings  of  the  Society  had  been  steadily  persevered 
in,  ami  the  Institution  had  gradually  assumed  a  position 
which  entitled  it  to  respect  and  consideration  from  the 
government  and  the  public.  Four  years  ago,  if  the  Chemists 
had  claimed  the  privilege  of  regulating  the  education  and 
examination  of  their  members,  they  would  have  been  told 
''  You  are  not  an  educated  body,  how  can  you  educate  others  ? 
You  cannot  be  trusted  mih  the  examination  of  candidates, 
you  have  never  been  examined  yourselves."  Now  the  system 
of  education  was  established,  the  examinations  were  in  opera- 
tion, the  machinery  of  the  Institution  was  so  far  advanced 
that  it  required  nothing  but  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  complete  its  success,  and  enable  it  to  ensure  to  the  public  the 
proficiency  of  all  the  future  Chemists.  Mr.  Bell  therefore  con- 
tended, that  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  the  Society 
was  education,  and  the  accommodation  in  the  laboratory  not 
being  at  present  adequate  to  the  demand,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  immediately  to  expend  several  hundred'  pounds  in 
enlarging  the  premises.  When  the  Committee  instituted  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  soon  come 
into  efiective  operation,  the  subscriptions  were  double  their 
present  amount  But  the  members  had  cut  down  the  supplies, 
and  the  funds  would  not  admit  of  the  grant  to  both  purposes. 
It  was  therefore  a  choice  of  evils,  and  the  Council  thought  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  the  primary  object. 

Mr.  Bell  observed,  in  reference  to  the  Medical  Bill,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  immediately  to  take  some  decisive  steps  to 
avert  the  evil  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  clause  which 
had  been  read,  and  it  would  afterwards  be  a  matter  for  conside* 
ration  whether  the  Chemists  ought  not  to  apply  for  a  separate 
Bill.    He  thought  this  was  essential.    The  Society  had  token 
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the  first  step,  it  had  obtained  a  Charter.  But  a  Charter  in  itself 
was  comparatively  inefficient.  It  conferred  no  powers,  exceptinf^ 
over  the  members  of  a  voluntary  society,  who  continued  to  uphold 
it  only  daring  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  It  gave  no  power  to 
enforce  the  regulations  respecting  education  and  examination, 
and  its  chief  or  only  benefit  was  as  a  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  the  desideratum  from 
the  beginning.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bell  adverted  to  the  import- 
ance of  unity  among  the  Members,  and  zeal  in  the  cause,  as  the 
most  certain  means  of  ensuring  success. 

Mr.  Pedler  concurred  in  the  views  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Council  as  expressed  in  the  Report  It  was  certainly  $l 
subject  of  regret  that  the  reduction  in  the  subscription  had  ren*- 
dered  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  grant  to  the  Benevolent  Fund 
this  year,  but  he  trusted  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  reduction 
would  be  to  induce  an  accession  to  the  number  of  Members  ifi 
the  Society,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  income  at  nearly  its  original 
amount.  He  had  recently  seen  a  statement,  that  a  society  of 
medical  men  in  Edinburgh,  having  a  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  distressed  members,  had  pro- 
posed to  pay  it  over  to  some  benefit  or  insurance  company,  on 
certain  stipulated  conditions,  a3  the  best  means  of  carrying  out 
the  original  intention  of  the  subscribers,  and  this,  should  it  be 
found  impossible,  with  our  reduced  subscription,  to  continue  the 
annual  grants  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  might  be  wortliy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council. 

Mr.  CuBiTT,  of  Norwich,  considered  the  first  and  most  important 
object  of  the  Society  to  be  education ;  h«  was  much  pleased  to 
iind  that  this  object  had  been  so  efficiently  carried  out  by  the 
Council ;  yet  he  was  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Benevolent 
Fund  as  a  distinct  feature  of  the  Institution,  and  saw  no  xeason 
why  this  might  not  be  done  under  the  reduced  subscription.  He 
was  quite  convinced  that  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Society 
might  be  greatly  extended  ;  in  many  parts  of  the  country  Itttle 
was  known,  among  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  of  the  advantages 
which  the  Society  offered,  and  of  the  great  benefits  which  it  had 
already  conferred  upon  the  body  at  large.  He  thought  that  too 
much  had  hitherto  been  left  to  the  local  Secretaries,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  for  the  Council  directly  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  all  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  throughout  the  country,  the 
importance  of  supporting  an  Institution  so  well  calculated  to 
promote  their  individual  and  collective  interests. 

The  Chairman  hoped  the  meeting  would  not  suppose  that  the 
Council  ever  intended  to  discontinue  permanently  the  grant  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund.    A  new  laboratory  would  not  be  required 
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every  year,  and  it  was  only  on  this  occasion  that  the  grant  was 
found  impracticable. 

Mr.  M*CuLLOCH  enquired,  whether  the  item  of  £J5  for  an 
accountant  was  not  an  unnecessary  expenditure.  He  thought 
there  were  many  members  of  the  Council  who  were  fully  compe- 
tent, with  the  Secretary,  to  manage  the  accounts,  which,  he 
fancied,  could  not  be  very  complicated. 

Mr.  Lescuer  replied,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  books  were  in  rather  a  complicated 
state,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  keeping  them.  It  was  therefore  found  advisable  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  regular  accountant,  who  had  recommended  the 
substitution  of  new  books  on  an  improved  principle.  He  trusted 
this  expense  would  not  in  future  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Herring  observed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Farmar's  objection 
respecting  the  Benevolent  Fund,  that  the  necessity  for  omitting 
the  grant  this  year  was  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  sub* 
scription,  which  was  so  much  desired,  especially  by  country 
members.  He  suggested  that  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
Benevolent  Fund  would  be  to  have  a  dinner.  It  was  always 
found  that  a  convivial  meeting  was  the  most  effectual  means  of 
exciting  benevolent  feelings  and  supporting  a  fund  of  this 
description. 

The  Chairman  enquired  whether  Mr.  Farmar*s  motion  was 
seconded,  and 

Mr.  Baxter  rose  to  second  it ;  but,  after  a  little  discussion, 
it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  motion  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Whitton  (of  Horncastle)  moved  the  second  resolution  : 
''  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Council  and 
Officers  of  the  Society,  both  in  town  and  country,  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed,  that  he 
had  very  great  pleasure  in  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  Report,  and  he  thought 
the  progress  made  by  the  Society  in  every  respect  was  very  satis- 
factory. The  Council  had  acted  as  guardians  of  the  body  they 
represented,  and  much  credit  was  due  to  them  for  the  advance- 
ment they  had  made  in  the  provisions  for  education.  When  he 
was  an  apprentice  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  scientific  know- 
ledge. There  was  no  School  of  Pharmacy  and  no  lectures  to 
which  he  could  resort.  He  thought  the  young  men  of  the  next 
generation  would  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  Council  for 
their  labours  in  introducing  a  proper  system  of  education.  He 
had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  was  then 
carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Herring,  oq  behalf  of  the  Coancil,  acknowledged  the 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Burden  regrretted  that  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  Report 
of  the  Memorial  which  was  presented  to  the  Council,  by  a  lar^e 
number  of  Associates  as  well  as  Members,  on  the  subject  of  late 
hours  and  Sunday  trading.  He  thought  many  members  threw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  improvement,  by  not  allowing  their  young 
men  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and 
protracting  the  hours  of  business,  so  as  entirely  to  deter  them 
from  prosecuting  their  studies  at  home. 

Mr.  HuMPAGE  was  strongly  convinced  of  the  duty  which 
devolved  upon  employers,  of  facilitating  to  the  utmost  practica- 
ble extent,  the  attendance  of  their  young  men  at  the  lectures 
{)rovided  by  the  Society.  It  was  evidently  of  no  use  erecting  a 
adder,  unless  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  to 
those  for  whose  accommodation  it  was  intended,  to  ascend  it. 
He  had  had  practical  evidence  of  the  good  resulting  from  the 
instruction  given  at  that  Institution,  and  every  day  would  add  to 
the  num\>er  of  those  who  would  make  this  acknowledgment. 
He  had  only  a  short  time  ago  received  a  letter  from  his  late 
assistant,  who  is  now  in  business  on  his  own  account  in  the 
country,  and  who  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  had  been  afforded  him  of  benefiting  from  the 
lectures  given  at  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  He  and  many  of  those  around  him,  at  the  period  of 
their  pupilage,  had  been  very  differently  circumstanced ;  and  so 
fully  was  he  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  old  system,  that  he  felt 
grateful  for  the  provision  which  had  been  made  for  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  making 
education  the  primary  object  of  the  Society;  and  indeed,  he 
thought  this  the  most  efficient  method  of  promoting  the  objects 
contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Benevolent  Fund. 
They  could  not  better  provide  against  the  liabilities  to  adversity, 
than  by  hying  up  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  that 
knowledge  by  the  application  of  which  they  obtained  their  sub^ 
sistence.  Moreover,  the  cultivation  of  science  tended  to  expand 
the  mind  and  enlarge  the  range  of  its  sympathies,  and  those 
men  generally  would  be  most  disposed  to  assist  their  less  fortu- 
nate brethren,  whose  sentiments  were  elevated  by  these  means. 
In  reference  to  the  subject  of  Sunday  trading,  he  thought  the 
evil  originated  very  much  with  the  Apothecaries,  many  of  whom 
kept  their  shops  entirely  open  on  Sundays,  and  thus  compelled 
the  Chemists  to  adopt  the  same  practice  ia  self*defence. 

Mr.  Herring  considered  that  the  Council  could  not  interfere 
with  the  regulations  of  individuals  as  to  the  time  at  which  they 
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should  open  or  shut  their  shops.  The  memorial  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Council  on  this  subject  had  received  their 
deliberate  consideration,  but  they  could  take  no  active  steps  with 
reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Squire  remarked,  that  when  the  deputation  waited  oft 
the  Council  with  the  memorial,  they  were  asked  whether  they 
could  suggest  any  method  of  remedying  the  evils  of  which  they 
complained  ;  but  they  acknowledged  that  they  could  not.  The 
fact  is,  that  so  long  as  the  public  require  medicines  at  unseason- 
able hours,  they  must  be  supplied.  The  Chemist  could  not 
dictate  to  the  Physician  as  to  the  hour  at  which  he  should 
prescribe,  or  to  the  patient  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  should  send 
for  medicines.  There  was,  however,  a  great  difference  in  di£Per«it 
localities,  and  in  houses  of  different  descriptions  of  business  in 
t^e  same  locality,  as  to  the  practicability  of  shortening  the  hours 
of  business.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  general  regu^* 
lations  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hallows  said  he  believed  it  was  generally  known  that  ha 
entertained  a  very  strong  and  decided  feeling  with  regard  to 
Sunday  trading,  but  as  a  member  of  Council  he  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  as  a  body  to  do  more  than  they  had  done  in 
reference  to  it.  He  could  assure  the  meeting  that  every  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  memorial,  but  the  subject  was  considered 
to  be  one  for  individual  rather  than  collective  regulation. 

The  Chairman  confirmed  the  statement  of  the  previous 
speaker;  the  case  under  consideration  was  one  in  which  the 
Council  could  not  properly  interfere,  yet  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  some  good  had  been  done  by  the  movement  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  found  that  there  was  an 
indirect  allusion  to  it  in  the  Report 

Mr.  Farmer  made  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  some 
items  of  expenditure  in  the  financial  report.  He  wished  to 
enquire  whether  the  Council  contemplated  publishing  the  Journal 
on  their  own  responsibility,  as  he  thought  a  saving  of  expense 
might  be  effected  by  this  means. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  proper  period  for  putting  these 
questions  would  have  been  while  the  Report  was  under  consider- 
ation.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  he  might  state,  that  the  Council  were 
only  responsible  for  that  part  comprehended  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society;  they  had  not  contemplated  undertaking  the 
editing  of  the  work  ;  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Council  could 
not  do  this  without  employing  an  Editor,  and  any  man  capable 
of  performing  such  an  office,  and  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a 
public  body,  would  expect  to  be  handsomely  paid. 
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Mr.  HooPEB»  w  one  of  the  late  Auditors,  could  state,  that 
the  items  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Farmer  had  been  narrowly  scruti- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Auditors,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that 
the  price  at  which  the  Journals  were  supplied  to  the  Society  was 
such,  that  no  profit  could  accrue  to  the  Editor. 

The  Chairman  said,  the  next  business  for  the  Meeting  would 
be  the  election  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  continue  Members  of  the  Council  by  lot, 
agreeably  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter : — 

Bbxl,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street. 
GiFFOBD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 
HoBMBB,  Edwakd,  20,  Bucklersbiuy. 
Knight,  Hknrt,  25,  College  Green,  Bristol. 
Terry,  Stephen,  25,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 
Thompson,  George,  12,  Chtirch  Street,  Liverpool. 
Watts,  John,  106,  Edgeware  Boad. 

The  following  is  the  List  of  Candidates  proposed  to  be  elected 
Members  of  the  Council  for  the  next  year  : — 


CiTBTiT,  George,  Upper  Market, 
Norwich. 

Edwards,  Charles,  63,  Great  Bus- 
sell  Street. 

6laister,Thoma8,  12,  North  Street, 
Brighton. 

Hallows,  William  Atscough,  2, 
Clark's  Place,  Islington. 

Hanbitrt,  B..  Bell,  Plough  Court. 

Hi^RRiNG,  T.  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Imce,  Williah,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 


Lescher,  Josebh  Sidney,  30,  Bar- 
tholomew Close. 

MoRsoN,  Thomas,  N.B.,  19,  South- 
ampton Row. 

Pigeon,  Richard  Hotham,  31, 
Throgmorton  Street. 

Satort,  John,  143,  Bond  Street. 

Stamper,  Balph,  140^  T^eadenhall 
Street. 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street. 

ToswiLL,  Charles  Spears,  8,  Tor- 
lington  Place,  Tomngton  Square. 


And  the  following  Members  of  the  Society  were  nominated 
as  Auditors — 

Baiss,  William  Arnold,  125,  Lower  Thames  Street 
Hooper,  William,  21.  Great  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Orridge,  B.  B.,  Broadway,  Deptford. 
Pbdlbr,  George  S.,  199,  Fleet  Street 
Wtman^  John,  Bed  Cross  Street 

No  other  candidates  being  nominated,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  foregoing  members  to  have  been  duly  elected  Members  of 
Council  and  Auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Vice-President  for  the 
kind  and  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided ;  which 

The  Chairman  acknowledged,  and  he  then  dissolved  the 
■leeting. 
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PROVXNCIAX.  TRANSACTIONS. 


ON  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  METALS  BY  ELECTRICITY, 
FOR  PHARMACEUTICAL  PURPOSES. 

BY    MR.    J.    P.    TYLEE,   BATH. 

{Bead  on  the  14(&  of  May  ^  before  ike  Bath  branch  of  the  Fharmaceuiicat 
Society). 

In  directing  your  atteDtion  this  evening  to  the  application  of 
electro-metallurgy,  in  depositing  the  nobler  metals  on  vessels^ 
scales,  &c.,  in  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  use,  I  do  not  intend 
to  enter  into  the  philosophical  principles  involved,  but  would 
trace  in  as  familiar  a  manner  as  possible  the  most  useful  pro* 
cessess,  and  the  simplest  methods  of  manipulation.  My  more 
immediate  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Redwood,  on  the  8th  of  January,  on  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Mackinlay  on  the  present  subject — **  That  the  process  of  electro- 
metallurgy would  be  of  considerable  practical  value  to  the 
Dispensing  Chemist,  if  it  could  be  economically  and  efficiently 
applied.  He  alluded  to  the  deposition  of  platinum  in  the  ductile 
state  on  the  pans  of  dispensing  scales.  It  was  well  known  that 
copper  or  brass  scale-pans,  usually  used  in  dispensing,  were  very 
liable  to  become  corroded  from  the  action  of  many  substances 
weighed  in  them ;  and  this  inconvenience  would  be  obviated  if 
they  were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  platinum  by  the  electric 
process."  Having  for  amusement  worked  electro-metallurgy 
from  its  earliest  discovery,  and  precipitated  vast  quantities  of 
copper,  and  also  gold  and  silver  to  some  extent,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  to  the  present  meeting  a  few  remarks  on  the  process  above 
alluded  to.  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  show  where  it  is  useful,  and 
where,  on  the  contrary,  worse  than  useless,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  t'mie  and  material.  I  will  commence  by  describing 
the  various  batteries  most  generally  in  use,  and  offer  such  obser* 
vations  on  each  as  I  have  found  by  experience  to  be  correct. 

The  first  that  I  will  bring  under  your  notice  is  that  of  Professor 
Daniell,  and  which  bears  his  name*  It  is  termed  the  Constant 
Battery :  the  continuous  action  is  preserved  by  amalgamating  the 
zinc,  and  supplying  the  solution  of  copper  with  crystals  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  termed  constant  from  its  power  of 
continuing  a  generally  steady  action  for  a  lengthened  period*. 
Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  term 
constant.  It  is  often  thought  to  signify  long  continued  action^ 
whereas  these  properties  are  really  different,  for  a  battery  may  be 
constant  but  only  remain  in  action  for  a  short  period ;  and  again, 
a  battery  might  continue  in  action  for  years  and  not  be  constant 
in  its  action.    The  property  of  long  continuation,  however,  is  by 
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far  the  most  valuable.  This  form  of  battery  is  much  used  by 
many  electro-metallurgists,  but  I  conceive  there  is  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  it;  first,  the  length  of  time  required  to  set  it  in 
action ;  secondly,  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  use  of 
porous  tubes  ;  and,  lastly,  the  necessity  of  constantly  reamalga- 
mating  the  zinc. 

The  next  battery  to  which  I  shall  allude,  is  that  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Smee,  and  certainly  this  is  the  most  complete  for  all  purposes  of 
electro-metallurgy.  It  is  the  cleanest  in  use,  and  possesses  many 
advantages  over  all  others.  A  modification  of  this  form  of 
battery  by  Dr.  Pring,  late  of  this  city,  is  a  very  useful  apparatus, 
.k  In  this  the  platinized  silver  surrounds  the  zinc,  thereby  forming 
a  greater  surface  of  negative  metal,  and  consequently  a  larger 
quantity  of  electricity ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  electro* 
metallurgy. 

The  last  that  I  will  bring  under  your  notice  is  the  terrestial 
battery.  A  certain  number  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  placed 
horizontally  in  the  earth,  and  each  layer  covered  with  about  two 
inches  of  mould,  the  zinc  and  copper  being  placed  alternately. 
The  terminal  wires  are  brought  together,  and  the  battery  remains 
in  use  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  is  certainly  the  most  con* 
stant  form  of  battery.  I  have  one  that  has  been  in  use  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  it  is  just  the  same  as  the  first  day  it  was 
buried  ;  it  is  very  useful  for  depositing  gold  and  silver,  but  does 
not  do  for  copper,  unless  a  very  large  amount  of  metal  is  buried. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  batteries,  I  will  proceed  to  point 
out  the  cases  in  which  the  process  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 
The  pair  of  scales  before  you  have  now  been  gilded  nearly  two 
years.  1  anticipated  Mr.  Redwood,  and  should  have  used  the 
platinum,  but  for  the  extreme  difficulty  in  depositing  the  metal 
in  the  reguline  state.  The  plan  I  adopted  for  reducing  the  gold 
is  extremely  simple :  I  take  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium^ 
to  which  I  add  as  much  oxide  of  gold  as  it  will  take  up.  The 
metal  to  be  gilded  having  been  well  cleaned  from  all  greasy  matter, 
should  be  suspended  from  Smee*8  battery,  in  the  solution  on  the 
zinc  or  positive  pole,  and  a  piece  of  gold  nearly  the  same  size 
attached  to  the  silver  or  negative  pole,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
deposit  of  gold  will  be  perceived.  The  articles  before  you  were 
gilded  in  this  way.  But,  perhaps,  the  deposition  or  silver  will  be 
the  most  useful,  and  can  be  effected  by  the  most  simple  means. 
A  saturated  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  prepared,  into 
which  as  much  chloride  of  oxide  of  silver  is  introduced  as  it  will 
take  up,  and  a  weak  battery  is  used.  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Mackinlay,  but  I  have  frequently  tried  his  method  of  using 

weak  solution  and  a  strong  battery  without  success.  The  silver 
crucible  on  the  table  weighing  330  grains,  was  made  according 
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to  the  above  method,  and  in  three  days  it  was  perfected.  The 
method  I  adopted  to  form  it  was  as  follows: — ^I  fused  some 
fusible  metal  in  a  Berlin  capsule,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  intro* 
duced  a  piece  of  wire  to  suspend  it ;  on  this  being  immersed  in 
the  solution  it  was  immediately  coated  with  silver.  It  has  been 
well  tested.  I  have  fused  caustic  potash  in  it,  and  used  a  great 
heat.  According  to  Mr.  Mackinlay's  method,  it  would  have 
,  required  as  many  weeks.  You  will  perceive  there  is  no  tarnish 
to  this  article.  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  it  stated  in  the  same 
gentleman's  paper,  that  the  cause  of  the  silver  tarnishing  was 
die  purity  of  the  metal.  Brande  states  that  pure  silver  does  not 
readfly  tarnish,  but  when  alloyed  with  copper  is  very  susceptible.  ^ 

I  fear  the  precipitation  of  silver  or  copper  for  pharmaceutical 
purposes  will  not  eventually  succeed.  The  capsule  before  you  has 
had  a  good  coating  of  silver,  but  unless  the  metal  is  as  thick  as  the 
crucible  before  alluded  to,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  use  it.  I  have 
used  acid  in  this,  and  find  after  a  time,  as  Mr.  Wartngton  stated, 
that  it  fermented  the  silver,  and  acted  upon  the  copper  under* 
Beath.  If  platinum  could  be  deposited  in  the  ductile  state^  it 
would  be  of  great  utility,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  metal 
I  fear  that  it  will  never  be  available  in  this  way.  All  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  state,  that  it  is  deposited  with  great  diffi- 
culty.    I  believe  I  have  tried  every  method,. but  without  success. 

^'=^='"^^'"^^— ^ — ^ ■      \ -m rr  \i    j  .   _[,._i_i 

BXTHACTBP  ABTlGZiEB. 


ON  THE  DISTILLED  WATERS  OF  OUR  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 

BT  ROBERT  WABINGTON,  ESQ. 

Thb  subject  of  flavoured  waters,  prepared  by  distillation  or  extempora- 
neously, through  the  medium  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  has  for  some  time 
pMt  engaged  my  attention ;  and  as  it  is  a  question  of  considerable  import^ 
uce  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  I  am  induced  to  lay  the  detailed  inves- 
tigation before  the  Society.  , 

The  formulae  giyen  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  waters  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  is  as  follows  :— To  a  specified  quantity  of  materia^ 
whether  it  be  essential  oil,  flowers,  herbs,  bark  or  berries,  let  two  gallons  of 
water  and  seven  ounces  of  proof  spirit,  having  aspecific  gravity  0.920,  be  added, 
and  subipit  the  mixture  to  the  process  of  distillation  until  one  gallon  shall  have 
passed  over.  Presuming  that  the  entire  amount  of  spirit  employed  passes 
over  in  this  operation,  the  resulting  product  will  contain  a  quantity  that  will 
Ve  equivalent  to  about  4}  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  of  spec.  grav.  0.838. 

The  Edinburgh  form  has  rather  less  spirit  to  the  proportion  of  materials, 
two  gallons  of  water  and  three  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  are  so  employed,  and  s 
gallon  distilled. 

The  Dublin  formula  differs  from  the  foregoing,  in  orderiog  half  an  ounce 
of  rectified  spirit  to  be  added  to  each  pound  of  the  water  iJter  distillalaoBy 
or  in  the  ratio  of  five  ounces  to  the  galkm. 

In  the  coime  of  other  investigations,  some  years  since,  I  found  that  whea 
a  rery  small  quantity  of  alcohol  was  added  to  distilled  water,  and  the  mixture 
kept  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  length  of  time,  the  containing  vessel  being 
«BreAiUy  oovcnd  with  paper  to  exclude  the  dust,  it  became  gnduaUy  oon* 
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verted  into  acetic  acid»  and,  by  aaalogyv  I  was  led  to  Itdiere  tbat  tbe  same 
effect  would  take  place  in  these  distilled  waters  ;  ^e  following  expenmeAts 
Were  therefore  put  in  operation  to  test  the  accuracy  of  ^eae  ideas. 

In  the  distillation  of  essen^al  oils^  it  is. well  known  that  the  water  which 
passes  over  is  opalescent  (torn  its  being  highly  charged  with  the  oil,  and  thatt 
when  thus  impregnated,  it  will  keep  perfec&y  sound  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Distilled  waters  were  prepared  from  Turious  of  the  essential  oils 
without  the  addition  of  any  spirit,  and  these  w«re  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
flowing  experiments  >*-  ^ 

Equal  portions  of  the  waters  obtained  from  the  oils  of  dill,  oaraway* 
pimento,  spearmint  and  cinnamon  were  taken,  and  to  one-half  tbe  proportion 
of  spirit  ordered  by  the  London  College  was  added » the  other  half  remaining 
in  its  original  state ;  these  were  all  looeely  corked,  marked,  and  placed,  asides 
After  rematalng  six  months  they  were  examined,  when  the  spearmint  and 
earaway  waters,  with  the  spirit,  were  found  to  be  distinctly  acid,  reddening 
litmus  paper  and  causing  an  efltorvescence  with  carbonated  alkalies;*  all  the 
others  remained  perfectly  sound.  They  were  again  exmnined  after  a  lapse  of 
twelve  months ;  the  acidity  had  increased  in  die  preyiotis  cases,  while  the 
same  waters  without  the  spirit,  remained  perfectly  unchanged,  and  evidenced 
BO  signs  of  acidity.  On  examination  after  anotiier  tivelve  months  they  did 
not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  further  alteration. 

I  need  scarcely  mention,  that  in  selecting  the  specimens  specifled,  the 
Object  was  to  try  the  flrcnend  action  of  ordinary  eiQposnre  to  the  atmosphere 
on  waters  varying  in  their  characters  and  sources,  as  other  samples  might 
kave  been  chosen  which  would  doubtless  have  become  acid  as  soon,  or  even 
sooner  than  the  caraway  and  spearmint,  as  for  instance,  rose-water,  elder- 
flower,  orange-dower,  peppermint,  and  pennyroyal  waters. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  tiiese  distilled  waters  keeping,  was  thenr 
having  been  prepared  from  their  respective  essential  oils,  and  not  from  the 
herb,  seed,  or  bark.  It  is  stated  that  these  waters  are  liable  to  beoouM 
mucilaginous  and  sour  when  long  kept,  and  that  the  small  quantity  of  spirit 
b  added  to  prevent  this ;  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  however,  it  will 
be  evidently  seen  to  produce  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  the  formulce  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias  will  be  equally  in  error  on  this  potnt* 

It  is  curious  that  of  the  European  Pharmacopoeias,  l^at  I  have  looked 
into  during  this  investigation,  not  one  labours  under  this  error,  their  instrue* 
tions  being  simply  to  distil  the  materials  with  water. 

On  searching  back  through .  former  editions  of  the  London  Fharmao 
eopeeia,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the  formulsB  had  always  been  the 
same,  and  if  not,  when  this  erroneous  alteration  had  been  efftscted,  I  found 
that  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1624  two  classes  of  distilled  waters  are  spect* 
fied,  entitled  simple,  and  compound  or  spirituous ;  the  former  made  wtthook 
the  addition  of  any  spirit,  either  in  tlie  process  or  afterwards,  the  Utter 
similar  to  the  preparations  entitled  spirits  of  the  present  day ;  after  this  date 
the  error  of  adding  small  portions  of  spirit  seems  to  have  originated^  and  to 
have  been  regularly  copied,  with  very  little  deviation,  from  edition  to  editioii» 
down  to  the  year  1836,  the  general  directions  being  to  distil  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  water  from  a  given  weight  of  material;  and  then  to  add  five  ounces 
of  proof  spirit  to  each  gallon,  that  it  ntay  be  preserved,  or  rather  I  may  saf  in 
many  cases,  to  spoil  it.  In  the  edition  of  1836,  the  proportion  of  spirit  was 
increased  to  the  formula  that  has  been  already  given,  and  this  was  ^so  the 
form  prescribed  in  some  of  the  various  dispensatories  about  the  middle  of 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  examining  into  the  quantity  of  "acid  generated  in  the  foregoing  expeci- 
nents,  I  found  that  half  a  pound  of  the  caraway  water  nqnired  four  gnains 
ef  dry  carbonate  of  soda  to  eflRect  perfoct  neutralisation,  which  is  equivalent 
to  4.4&  gnmiB  of  real  acetic  add.  Thia  acid  was  also  iaolited  by  diitill4|tio% 
a&d  its  identity  proircd  by  vaiioot  tesu.  .  ^ 
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We  now  pass  on  to  the  extemporaoeons  preparation  of  flaToured  waters 
from  their  reapectire  essential  oils.  The  general  formula  given  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  in  which  it  is  introduced  for  the  first  time,  is  to 
triturate  carefully  together  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  with  one  drachm 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  afterwards  with  four  pints  of  distilled  water, 
and  then  strain.  Now  on  examining  the  waters  thus  prepared,  they  are  all 
found,  without  exception,  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia,  the 
proportions  taken  up  seeming  to  vary  with  the  various  essential  oils  employed, 
all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  bis  valuable 
JElements  of  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.,  p.  258,  speaks  thus  of  these  waters  :^- 
*'The  magnesia  (carbonate  of  magnesia)]  effects  the  minute  division  of  the 
oil.  Moreover,  when  the  oils  possess  acid  .properties,  as  the  old  oils  of 
pimento,  cloves  and  cinnamon,  it  probably  serves  to  saturate  them.  Pre* 
pared  in  this  way  the  medicated  waters  usually  contain  a  minute  portion  of 
magnesia  in  solution  :  hence,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  they  attract  carbonic 
acid,  and  let  fall  flocculi  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  magnesia 
unfits  them  for  the  preparation  of  solutions  of  some  of  the  metallic  salts,  aa 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  silver." 

The  method  of  examination  adopted  in  the  following  experiments  was 
to  take  a  measured  volume  of  the  water,  say  1000  grains,  and  evaporate  it 
to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212^,  then  to  ascertain  carefully 
the  weight  of  the  residue,  ledissolve  it  in  dilute  acid,  and  test  the  resulting 
solution.  Magnesia  in  the  form  of  carbonate  was  invariably  found,  together 
frequently,  with  resinous  matter  from  the  oil ;  this  was  more  especiaUy  the 
case  where  oils  of  considerable  age  had  been  employed.  By  this  mode  of 
operating,  the  results  obtained  range  from  0.50  grains,  in  the  1000  grain, 
measures  of  the  water,  as  in  peppermint-water,  to  1.S0  grains  in  dill  and 
pimento  waters  ;  many  others  were  tried,  which  ranged  between  these  two 
points.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  here  to  mention,  that  it  was  observed  very 
soon  after  the  application  of  the  heat  in  evaporating,  that  flocculi  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  invariably  separated. 

The  general  opinion  has  been  that  these  waters  were  formed  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  magnesia  as  a  base  favouring  the  union  of  the  oil  and  water, 
and  thus  implying  some  combination  of  these  materials ;  but  I  was  led  to 
believe,  from  various  circumstances  presenting  themselves  during  these 
experiments,  that  this  was  not  in  any  respect  the  true  cause,  and  that  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  acted  simply  as  a  mechanical  subdivider  of  the  oil» 
iff  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  so  that  the  water  acted  as  a  solvent  with 
greatly  increased  effect  upon  an  enormously  extended  surface  of  the  essential 
oil,  as  is  the  case  in  distillation,  where  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  mole- 
cules being  overcome  by  the  influence  of  heat,  the  vapours  of  the  oil  and 
water  rise  together,  are  mutually  diffused  and  pass  over  into  the  refrigerator 
or  worm  to  be  condensed,  and  thus  solution  is  to  a  certain  extent  effected. 
Under  this  impression  the  same  experiments  were  repeated,  substituting  for 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia  the  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  of  Cornwall,  or  finely- 
divided  silica  in  the  form  of  powdered  flints,  and  with  perfect  success,  the 
resulting  medicated  waters  being  perfectly  colourless,  transparent,  and  having, 
a  full  flavour  of  their  respective  oils.  On  evaporation  no  residue  waa 
obtained,  except  in  a  few  instances  a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  where, 
as  before  mentioned,  oils  had  been  used  which  hsui  been  made  a  long  time : 
this  amounted  in  the  case  of  pimento  water  to  0.50  grains. 

Two  questions  remain  now  to  be  settled  arising  out  of  the  foregoing 
experiments ;  first,  does  the  magnesia  enter  into  combination  with  the  acid 
oils  existent  in  some  of  the  essential  oils  used,  as  pimento,  &c.  ?  or,  secondly. 
IS  the  oil  simply  taken  into  solution  by  the  distilled  water  ?  The  fact  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  separating  from  the  solution  by  the  application  of 
lieat»{and  remaining  always  in  the  state  of  carbonate  on  evaporation  to  dry« 
sess  at  a  temperature  of  212^  Fahr*,  is  a  strong  argument  in  opposttion  ta 
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the  first  of  these  qnestions,  as  I  do  not  think  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Pfereira 
is  possible,  namely,  that  the  magnesia  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  first 
combines  with  the  acid  of  the  oil,  which,  as  a  consequence,  implies  the  ero- 
Intion  of  its  carbonic  acid  from  its  weaker  affinity,  and  that  then,  by  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  it  is  arain  deposited  as 
•carbonate  of  magnesia,  thus  making  its  affinity  stronger ;  the  second  position 
being  directly  contradictory  to  the  first. 

On  trying  a  repetition  of  the  same  experiments  with  the  same  materials^ 
but  omitting  the  essential  oil,  and  going  through  precisely  the  same  routine, 
I  obtained  from  0.50  to  0.70  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  by  evaporation 
as  the  average  results  of  many  trials ;  so  that  I  consider  from  these  data  we 
may  fairly  conclude  no  combination  of  the  magnesia  and  oily  acids  had  taken 
place,  but  that  it  was  simply  a  solution  of  the  earthy  carbonate  in  the 
distilled  water ;  nevertheless,  in  many  of  the  experiments,  the  presence  of 
the  diflferent  oils  evidently  affected  the  solvent  power  of  the  water,  and  thus 
directly  influenced  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  taken  up ;  and  the 
resin  existent  in  some  of  the  old  oils  will  account  for  the  occaaional  increase 
of  weight  over  this  quantity,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  this  resin  is  soluble 
to  some  extent  in  water. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  above  experiments,  that  any  insoluble 
substance  in  a  fine  state  of  division  will  answer  the  same  purpiose  as  ^e 
carbonate  of  magnesia  much  better,  as,  for  instance,  very  fine  porcelain  day* 
finely-divided  silica,  powdered  glass,  pumice-stone,  &c.  I  am  not  aware 
how  the  use  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  for  the  extemporaneous  formation  of 
these  waters  originated,  except  with  the  Pharmaceutist,  as  being  a  material 
generally  at  hand,  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  substance  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was,  I  am  informed* 
used  by  the  perfumers  to  produce  the  same  results  long  before  its  introduc- 
tion for  medicinal  preparations. — Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

ON   THE  ANALYSIS   OF   SOILS, 

BY  ANDREW  USE,  ]EJ>.,F.B.S.,  &C.&C 

Having  been  recently  engaged  in  a  minute  chemical  examination  of  the 
soil  of  a  large  farm,  remarkable  for  perennial  fertility  without  manure,*  I 
have  been  led  to  adopt  some  simplified  methods  of  analysis,  which  may  to  a 
certain  extent  be  practised  by  ordinary  farmers,  and  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  means  of  improving  permanently  the  composition  of  their  lands.  The 
^eld  from  which  the  sample  subject  of  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  on 
Marsh  Farm,  in  Haveling  Level,  in  the  parish  of  Hornchurch,  Essex,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Erith.  R.  M.  Kerrison* 
Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  proprietor,  informs  me  that  no  manure  has  ever  been 
applied  to  this  farm  of  200  acres  during  a  period  of  at  least  fifty  years,  except 
once ;  and  in  that  season  the  wheat  became  so  heavy  as  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  spoiled.    It  produces  every  variety  of  crop  most  abundantly. 

The  substratum,  which  lies  beneath  a  three  feet  bed  of  the  soil,  is  an  alluvial 
deposit,  replete  with  decaying  vegetable  matter ;  the  remains  probably  of 
some  ancient  forest,  which  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Daggenham 
Breach,  through  which  the  river  had  inundated  a  large  district  of  country^ 
and  kept  it  submersed  till  about  two  centuries  ago ;  when  it  was  stopped  out 
by  the  aid  of  a  Parliamentary  grant,  administered  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilful  engineer.  The  soil  over  the  whole  farm  is  of  very  uniform  texture 
and  appearance ;  being  a  finely  comminuted  friable  loam,  quite  free  from 
stones,  consisting  of  a  fortunate  mixture  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  clay,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  with  minute  proportions  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  but  very  little  organic  matter.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
derive  its  principles  of  fertility  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  emana- 
tions  from  the  subsoil. 

*  All  the  stable-yard  dung  is  sold  by  the  farmer. 
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The  tpceiiie  gnnrity  of  the  loil,  im  iu  afcnge  stale  of  drjmm,  k  2^  to 
VBter  eaUed  1.0 ;  iodicatiiif  the  presence  of  but  little  regetsUe  matter. 

100  parts  of  it  collected  after  a  period  of  ordinary  dry  weather  lose  11^ 
Vy  a  steaaa  heat  of  212**,  and  readily  re-absorb  that  portion  of  sMiistare  when 
again  exposed  to  damp  air.  When  the  dried  residnum  is  calcined  at  a  doll  red 
heat,  six  parts  of  veg^ble  substance  ate  bnmed  away ;  at  a  higher  temperar 
tore  the  carbonate  of  lime  would  become  calcined,  and  canse  an  additionsl 
loss  of  weight,  which  might  inconsiderately  be  mistaken  for  organic  matter. 

The  first  problem  in  an  agricnltnral  analysis,  is  to  find  the  proportion  of 
cricaieoBS  matter,  as  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  This  may  be  Msily 
solved  with  the  aid  of  the  following  instrument  which  may  be  called  the 
Lime'ikme  Meter^  one  of  which  was  presented  and  explained  by  me  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agricultnie,  on  the  29th  of  May  last. 

A,  is  a  cylinder  of  glass/two  indies  in 
diameter,  and  fourteen  inches  longgiadn- 
ated  on  one  side  with  a  scale,  into  spaces 
of  100  water-grain  measures  from  0  to 
12,000,  marked  10,  20,  90,  &c ;  and 
graduated  on  the  other  side  into  spaces 
of  240  water-giain  measures  each.  The 
former  scale  is  used  for  the  analysis  of 
all  sorts  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  also 
of  acids;  the  latter  is  adapted  to  the 
direct  analysis  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
marls;  and  indirectly  to  that  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  C3rlinder  A,  has  a  tubvlure  in  its 
side  near  to  the  bottom ;  this  is  closed 
with  a  cork,  in  the  axis  of  which  a  short 
glass  tube  is  cemented,  hooped  externally 
to  a  collar  of  caoutchouc  E,  which  serves 
as  a  joint  to  the  upright  long  glass  tube 
B,  held  near  its  upper  recurved  end 
hooked  wire. 

The  top  of  the  cylinder  A  is  closed ' 
an  elastic  cork,  through  a  perforatio 
which  the  Uper  tail  of  the  little  phi 
passes  air-tight.  The  small  tube  P,  < 
at  both  its  ends,  is  cemented  on  its  o 
surface,  into  the  bottom  of  the  phii 
so  as  to  close  it,  while  the  tube  i 
opens  a  free  passage  to  gas,  from 
shoulder  of  the  phial,  down  into 
cylinder  A. 

The  mouth  of  the  phial  C  is  shut 
a  cork,  through  which  the  small  en 
the  tube  D  passes  air-tight.  The  tul 
is  graduated  into  spaces  of  10,  20, 
water-grain  measures  up  to  250,  an 
closed  at  top  with  a  stop^cock.  Its  h 
and  capillary  extremity  is  recurved. 

In  ascertaining  with  this  instrui 
the  proportion  of  real  carbonate  of  1 
in  any  limestone,  marl*  or  soU*  pro 
as  follows : — 

Lift  out  the 'phial  C,  and 
pour  water  into  the  cylinder  ,y    2.. 

A  till  it  stands  about  half  an    J^nm     I 
inch  below  the  line  marked 


=£=£ 


^     T     * 
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0,  snd  fill  up  this  space  with  common  lioseed-oil.    Restore  the  phial  C  to 
its  place,  pressing^  it  in  air- tight    Then  take  out  its  cork  with  its  graduated 
tuhe,  and  introduce  into  the  phial  as  many  grains  weight  of  the  soU  or  marl 
as  it  is  proper  to  operate  upon.    Of  an  average  limestone  50  grains  are 
sufficient,  because  the  magnified  scale  of  tlie  lime-proof  is  adapted  to  the 
analysis  of  50  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime*    Of  soils  and  marls,  100, 
!200,  or  eren  500  grains,  may  be    taken,  because  these    substances  will 
rarely  contain  one-tenth  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime.    But  as  the 
result  may  always  be  obtained  within  five  minutes,  at  the  cost  of  half  a 
farthing,  several  successive  experiments  may  be  made  on  different  weights 
of  the  sample.    Having  introduced  the  proper  weight  of  the  object  into 
the  phial,  cover  it  with  water,  till  this  stands  «  little  above  the  point  to 
which  the  recurved  tube  descends.    Holding  D  in  the  hand,  dip  its  bent 
point   into    a    phial  containing  ordinary   muriatic    (hydrochloric)    acid» 
diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  applying  the  mouth  to  the  opened 
stop-cock,  suck  up  tiie  acid  into  the  tube  till  this  be  about  two-thirds 
fhli,  then  turn  the  key  of  the  cock  before  it  is  taken  from  the  lips,  and 
the  acid  will  not  drop  out  when  the  tube  is  held  upright.     Replace  the  coilc 
with  its  tube  D  in  the  phial  C.    Detach  the  long  tube,  B,  from  its  wire-rest 
with  the  left-hand,  and  hold  its  curved  extremity  above  an  empty  basin  ; 
then  with  the  right-hand  open  the  stop-cock  of  D,  to  let  a  little  acid  run 
down  upon  the  marl,  but  shut  it  almost  instantly  again,  lest  too  much  acid 
should  escape,  and  cause  so  brisk  an  effervescence  as  to  occasion  an  overflow 
of  the  mixture  into  the  small  tube,  F.    The  disengaged  carbonic  acid  escapes 
through  the  tube  F,  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  in  A,  and  causes  a  stream 
of  water  to  flow  from  the  tube  B,  into  the  subjacent  basin.    When  the  water 
ceases  to  run,  open  the  stop-coCk  again,  when  more  acid  will  descend,  cause 
a  f^sh  extrication  of  gas,  and  a  further  flow  of  water.    The  curved  end  of 
the  tube  B  should  be  progressively  lowered,  as  the  oil  falls  in  A,  so  as  to 
maintain  its  level  and  that  in  the  tube  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.    When- 
ever gas  ceases  to  be  extricated  by  the  muriatic  acid,  the  experiment  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  number  on  the  Ume-meter  scale  opposite  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  oil,  denotes  the  number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  quantity 
.  of  limestone,  marl,  or  soil,  put  into  the  phial  C  for  experiment.    A  little 
carbonic  acid  gas  remains  condensed  in  the  muriatic  solution,  but  this  is  not 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  bulk  of  liquid  acid  introduced  into  the  capacity 
of  the  apparatus  ;  so  that  no  compensation  need  be  made  on  this  account* 
For  the  purpose  of  minute  chemical  research,  that  portion  of  gas  may  be 
expelled  by  surrounding  the  phial  C  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and 
the  volume  of  dilate  acid  added,  may  also  be  taken  into  the  account    Thus 
the  composition  of  carbonates  by  an  acid,  and  of  acids  by  a  bicarbonate,  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  this  instrument  with  equal  rapidity  and  precision* 
The  contents  of  the  phial  may  be  poured  out  into  a  porcelain  capsule, 
gently  heated,  and  thrown  on  a  filter.    The  lime  of  the  carbonate,  as  well  as 
the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  magnesia,  will  pass  through  in  solution  along 
with  a  very  little  iron.    On  super-saturating  the  acidulous  liquor  with  water 
of  pore  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime  (if  present)  will  fall,  and  may  be  drained 
on  a  filter  and  dried.    Taken  off  the  dried  filter,  and  digested  with  a  little 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  will  result,  characterized  by  its  entire 
insolubility  in  dilute  alcohol.    Hence  the  sulphate  washed  with  vinous  spirits, 
dried  and  calcined,  will  represent  by  its  weight  one~fifth  more  than  the  origi* 
nal  weight  of  the  phosphate.    By  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron 
precipitated  by  the  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  is  got  rid  oL 

The  magnesia,  unless  its  proportion  had  been  very  great,  will  all  remain 
dissolved  as  ammonia-mttriiite,  and  its  quantity  may  be  ascertained  by  pre- 
cipitating it  either  with  soda,  or  phosphate  of  soda.  In  the  former  case,  the 
tebetance  obtained  when  washed  on  a  filter,  dried  and  ignited,  is  pure  mag- 
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nesiB ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  tbe  ammonia-phospfaate  of  magnesia,  and  when 
dried  at  the  moderate  heat  of  liO°  Fahr.,  it  represents  bf  its  weight  about  six 
times  that  of  the  magnesia  present ;  or  for  100  parts  16^  of  magnesia. 

When  a  complete  analysis  of  a  soil  is  to  be  made*  the  following  apparatos 
is  convenient : — 

A  large  glass  flask,  or  matrass,  with  a  sncked-in  or  concave  thin  bottom. 
This  should  hold  at  least  a  quart  of  water ;  and  when  the  soil  and  dilute  acid 
are  introduced,  it  is  to  be  placed  on  a  stand  over  the  gentle  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  while  the  beak  of  a  large  glass  funnel,  having  its  mouth  covered  with 
a  porcelain  basin,  filled  with  cold  water,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  a  flask* 
By  this  arrangement  a  continual  ebullition  maybe  maintained  in  the  mixture 
of  soil  and  acid,  without  loss  of  acid,  or  nuisance  from  its  fumes,  because 
the  vapours  are  condensed  whenever  they  reach  the  cold  basin  above  the 
funnel,  and  a  perpetual  cohobation  takes  place.  A  boiling  heat  may  be  kept 
up  in  this  way  till  every  constituent  of  the  soil,  except  the  silica,  becomes 
dissolved.  Muriatic  acid  is  generally  preferred  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  and 
in  somewhat  greater  quantity  than  tbe  bases  in  the  given  weight  of  soil  can 
neutralize.  The  funnel  and  porcelain  basin  should  be  properly  supported 
upon  the  rings  of  the  chemical  stand.  I  generally  subject  100  grains  of  soil 
to  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  acid  in  this  way  for  six  or  eight  hours;  at  the 
end  of  that  period  I  throw  the  contents  of  the  matrass  upon  a  filter,  and 
supersaturate  the  filtered  liquid  with  ammonia.  Tbe  silica  which  remains 
on  the  filter  having  been  washed  in  the  process,  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  alumina,  iron-oxide,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  thrown  down  by  the 
ammonia,  being  washed  in  the  filter,  and  dried  to  a  cheesy  consistence,  are 
removed  with  a  bone  or  toi;^ise-shell  blade  into  a  silver  basin,  and  digested 
with  heat  in  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  whereby  the  alumina  is  dissolved, 
when  its  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  passed  through  a  filter,  then  saturated 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  next  super^saturated  with  ammonia.  Pure  white 
alumina  falls,  which  is  to  be  separated  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed. 

The  iron  and  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  alkaline  filter  may  be  dried,  gently 
ignited,  and  weighed,  or  otherwise  directly  separated  from  each  other  with- 
out that  step,  by  the  action  of  dilute  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid» 
at  a  gentle  heat.  Thus  the  iron  oxide  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  solution  may 
be  passed  through  a  filter,  while  the  sulphate  of  lime  will  remain  upon  it,  to 
be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Five  parts  of  it  correspond  to  four  of 
phosphate.  Tbe  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  water  of  ammonia, 
filtration,  and  ignition. 

The  first  filtered  liquor,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  contains  the  lime  of  the 
carbonate,  and  the  magnesia.  The  former  is  separated  by  a  solution  of 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  with  digestion  in  a  gentle  warmth  for  a  few  hours, 
filtration,  and  very  gentle  ignitiun  of  the  washed  dry  powder,  when  the  pure 
carbonate  of  lime  is  obtained.  The  magnesia,  existing  in  the  filtered  liquor 
as  an  ammonia-muriate,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  soda,  or 
phosphate  of  soda,  as  already  described. 

For  some  refractory  soils,  in  which  the  alumina  exists  as  a  double  or  triple 
silicate,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fuse  fifty  grains  of  the  sample,  in  fine 
powder,  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  the 
mixture  being  put  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and  into  a  cavity  in  its  centre, 
fifty  grains  of  hydrate  of  potash  being  laid. 

The  crucible  being  slowly  raised  to  a  red-white  heat,  affords  a  fused 
liquid  quite  homogeneous,  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the 
metals  present  in  it  Manganese  gives  a  purple  tint;  and  iron  a  reddish 
brown.  The  fused  matter  should  be  poured  out  into  a  shallow  platinum 
basin ;  and,  whenever  it  cools,  it  should  be  pulverized,  dissolved  in  dilute 
iHuriatic  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry  mass  agaia 
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digfested  in  hot  water,  acidulated  with  mfiriatic  acid,  and  the  whole  thrown 
upon  a  filter.  Pure  silica  will  remain  on  the  filter,  to  be  washed,  dried» 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  filtered  liquor  contains  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  soil,  and  is 
to  be  treated  as  already  described. 

Besides  these  systematic  iuTcstigations,  researches  may  be  made  for  certain 
peculiar  substances,  and  especially  the  neutro-saline  constituents.  In  this 
view  100  grains  of  the.  soil  may  be  triturated  with  twenty  times  their  weight 
of  distilled  water,  placed  in  a  beaker,  till  the  clayey  matter  subsides,  «nd 
the  clear  portion  then  be  decanted  into  a  filter.  A  little  of  the  filtered  liquor 
should  be  tested  with  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  abo  with  oxalate  of  ammonia; 
and  if  each  portion  yields  a  precipitate,  they  show  the  presence  of  sulphate 
of  lime  ;  and  the  following  steps  ought  to.be  taken  to  eliminate  it  entirely : 
200  grains  of  the  soil  should  be  triturated  with  a  quart  of  distilled  water,- 
holding  fifty  grains  of  sal-ammoniac  in  solution.  The  mixture  should  be 
allowed  to  clarify  itself  by  subsidence,  when  the  supernatant  clear  liquor 
should  be  filtered,  and  evaporated  down  to  two  ounce  measures,  and  then 
mixed  with  that  bulk  of  strong  whisky  (11  per  cent,  orerproof).  The 
whole  sulphate  of  lime  will  be  now  separated  from  the  fluid,  and  after  being 
drained  on  a  filter,  may  be  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

For  determining  the  alkaline  salts,  the  water  filtered  from  the  .100  grains 
of  the  soil  should  be  evaporated  down  to  one-fifth  of  its  bulk,<and  then* 
treated— 1st,  with  nitrate  of  barytes  for  the  sulphates ;  2d,  with  nitrate  of 
silver  for  the  muriates ;  Sd,  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  for  the  nitrate  or 
muriate  of  lime  (provided  no  sulphate  of  lime  is  indicated  by  the  first  test) ; 
4th,  with  litmus  paper,  for  alkaline  or  acid  reaction ;  5th,  with  soda-chloride  '■ 
of  platinum  for  potash  salts,  which  are  very  valuable  for  the  vigorous  growth 
-  of  many  plants. 

The  portion  of  soil  tested  for  potash  salts  should,  before  being  digested  in 
water,  be  gently  calcined,  to  insure  the  expulsion  of  every  particle  ot  ammo* 
siacal  salt,  otherwise  the  precipitate  afforded  by  soda-chloride  of  platinum 
would  be  fallacious. 

Another  peculiar  research  of  great  importance  is  that  which  determines* 
the  amount  of  ammonia  in  a  soil;  and  which  may  exist  either  ready  formed, 
or  in  its  elements,  capable  of  affording  a  portion  of  the  azotic  food  so  indis- 
pensable to  vigorous  vegetation.  The  actual  ammonia  is  easily  obtained  by 
distilling  the  soil  along  with  some  milk  of  limew  The  distilled  water  will 
contain  all  the  volatile  alkali,  which  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
drops  of  a  standard  dilute  acid,  which  it  will  saturate. 

The potenfo'a/ ammonia,  slumbering,  so  to  speak,  in  its  embr^'o  elements, 
may  be  estimated  by  igniting  SOO  grains  of  the  soil  with  its  onrn  weight  of  a" 
mixture  of  hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  described  in  my  memoir  on 
*  The  Analysis  of  Guano,'  page  ifT7  of  this  Journal. 

I  have  subjected  the  soil  of  Dr.  Kerrison's  far-m  to  the  various  modes  of 
research  above  enumerated,  and  have  obtained  the  following  results  :^r- 

1.  By  tlte  application  of  mV  limestone-meter  I  obtained  carbonic  acid  gas, 
equivalent  to  nine  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  By  igniting  300  grains  of  the  soil  along  with  200  grains  of  mixed 
quicklime  and  hydrate  of  soda,  in  the  appropriate  apparatus,  I  obtained  0.34 
grains  of  ammonia,  or  0.17  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soil.  Hence  60O 
grains  of  the  soil  contain  the  azotic  equivalent  of  one  grain  of  ammonia. 
This  remarkable  fact  reveals  most  plainly  one  secret  source  of  the  uninter* 
rupted  production  of  rich  crops  of  cereals  and  other  plants  from  it,  without 
receiving  any  manure*  How  appropriate  to  such  land  is  Virgirs  beautiful 
title  of  the  subject  of  his**  Goorgics /  justissima  tellus! 

3.  By  the  process  of  cohobation  for  cigj|it  hours,  with  dilute  muriatic  ftcid» 
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as  also  by  the  process  of  fnsioii  with  alkalis  in  a  piatiaain  craeible,  and^the 
sabseqaent  treatment  above  detailed,  I  obtained — 

1.  Silica 56.0 

2.  AIoDiina 8.0 

3.  Oxide  of  iron 5.5 

4.  Carbonate  of  lime 9.0 

5.  Sub-phosphate  of  lime 0.4 

6.  Magnesia  (carbonate) 0.5 

7.  Moisture  separable  by  steam-beat 11.5 

8.  Organic  matter,  chiefly  vegetable  mould 6,6 

9.  Moisture  separable  at  a  red-heat 2.7 

100.0 
Besides  traces  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  lime  (chlorides  of  sodium 
and  calcium).  The  iron  exists  mostly  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  a  circum- 
stance owing,  probably,  to  exhalations  from  the  subsoil  of  sulphuretted, 
phosphnretted,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  fresh  soil  is  of  a  grey  colour, 
but  becomes  ochrey-red  by  calcination. 

100  grains  of  the  said  soil,  dried  at  212^,  absorb  eight  grains  of  moisture 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  while  100  grains  of  the  comparatively  steril  soil  of. 
Regent's  Park,  dried  equally,  absorb  only  five  grains:  a  difference  due  chiefly 
to  the  finer  comminution  of  the  former. 

Since  the  phosphates  are  such  precious  ingredients  towards  fertilizing 
soilsi  it  is  desirable  to  possess  a  clear  and  simple  test  of  their  presence. 
For  this  purpose  digest  the  soil,  for  an  hour  or  so,  with  a  moderate  heat, 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  free  from  muriatic  (viz,  which  affords,  when  laigely 
diluted,  no  precipitate,  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver). 
Throw  the  mixture  on  a  filter,  and  to  the  filtered  liquid  add  potash-water, 
cautiously,  till  the  instant  that  a  precipitate  begins  to  appear ;  then  drop 
into  it  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  any  phosphoric  salts  be 
present,  a  yellowish  precipitate  will  immediately  fall,  which  is  re-soluble 
in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Whatever  is  not  thus  dissolved  is  chloride 
of  silver,  and  ought  to  be  separated  by  filtration:  on  adding  then  weak 
water  of  potash  (not  ammonia)  cautiously  to  the  filtered  liquid,  the  pure 
phosphate  of  silver  will  be  obtained,  without  any  alumina  or  iron,  provided 
the  liquid  be  still  acidulous  in  a  slight  degree.  It  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  chloride  of  silver  falls  in  a  white  curdy  form,  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  phosphate  of  silver.  The  portion  of  soil  used  for  this  experiment 
should  be  fresh,  and  not  calcined,  because  the  phosphates,  when  ignited, 
afford  white  precipitates  with  salts  of  silver.  The  stronger  the  solution  of 
the  phosphoric  saline  compound  is,  the  more  characteristic  is  the  yellow 
precipitate  with  silver ;  and  then  ammonia  may  be  used  for  effecting  the 
partial  saturation  of  the  acid  excess.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an  excellent 
re-agent  for  detecting  phosphoric  acid,  and  for  separating  it  from  the  above 
acid  solution,  when  it  is  partially  neutralized  with  ammonia ;  for  the  mag- 
nesia forms,  with  the  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia,  the  insoluble  granular 
precipitate  of  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  containing  a  little  sal-ammoniac,  is  probably  the  best  test-liquor 
for  detecting  phosphates  in  faintly  acidulous,  but  still  better  in  neutral, 
solutions. 

In  almost  all  soils  of  an  arable  nature  under  cultivation  in  this  country, 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  calcareous  matter  present  to  counteract  the  combi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  with  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron,  for  which  reason 
it  would  be  an  idle  refinement  of  agricultural  analysis  to  search  for  phos- 
phates of  alumina  and  iron.  As  for  manganese,  often  associated  with  iron, 
it  exbts  in  too  small  a  proportion,  ^md  is  possessed  of  too  little  value  to  make 
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it  worth  whale  to  effibct  its  8ep«ratioB.  It  gites  to  caleined  iroH-oxide  a  Uaek 
hue,  and  is  characterized  in  its  saline  solutions  hy  the  flesh-coloured  precipi-^ 
tate  which  it  affords  with  hydro-sulpharet  of  ammonia,  after  the  whole  of 
the  iron  has  been  thrown  down  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  two  metals 
with  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  organic  matter  in  any  soil-  may  be  correctly  estimated  by  calcining  its 
powder  pretty  strongly  till  the  carbonic  acid  be  expelled  from  the  lime  in  it 
The  loss  of  weight,  deducting  that  doe  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  (which  is 
known  f^om  an  independent  experiment),  gives  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter.  Its  quality  is  determined  by  the  ultimate  analysis  by  meant  of 
hydrate  of  soda  and  quicklime,  as  previously  stated. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  OF  MANNA  OF 
COxMMERCE. 

BT  A.  LKOCHTWBISS. 

MAimA,  which  has  from  the  most  remote  ages  been  in  use  as  a  remedy, 
is,  as  is  well  known,  the  concrete  juice  exuding  from  the  wounded  bark  of 
l&e  Fraxinu8  Omus.  Lin,  As  a  comparative  analysts  of  the  different  sorts 
of  manna  was  wanting,  I  have  examined  the  three  varieties  most  commonly 
met  with  in  the  market :  I.  Manna  caneUata ;  II.  Manna  caneBata  in  pieces ; 
III.  Manna  calabrina,  and  found  them  to  contain  the  following  substanees* 
which  I  proceed  to  examine  separately: 

1.  Mannite. — To  obtain  pure  roannite,  the  sugar  in  the  manna  must  be 
first  destroyed  by.  ferraentatiour  If  we  now  evaporate  the  filtered  solution 
to  crystallization,  and  then  add  sufficient  boiling  spirit  of  S2  per  cent,  to 
dissolve  it  completely,  the  greater  portion  of  the  mannite  will  crystallise  on 
cooling,  and  may  be  obtained  as  a  pure  white  substance  by  washing  with  cold 
spirit  The  quantity  of  mannite  obtained  from  the  three  kinds  of  manna 
varied  as  follows :  I.  42.6  ;  II.  37.6 ;  III.  52.3  per  cent.  The  mother  liquor 
evaporated  in  a  water-bath  yielded  I.  40.8  ;  II.  40.8 ;  HL  4^.1  per  cent  of 
ii&sidue,  which,  when  dried  at  21S^  Fahr.,  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It 
contained  yet  mannite,  which  was  with  difficulty  removed  by  spirit.  To 
obtain  mannite  from  manna,  it  would  probably  be  more  advantageous  to 
treat  an  aqueous  solution  of  manna,  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  fermentation,  with  animal  charcoal,  and  to  evaporate  the  clear  solution 
to  crystallization. 

2.  Sugar, — To  determine  the  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  manna  was  brought  into  a  state  of  fermentation  by  means  of 
yeast,  and  the  carbonic  acid  generated  was  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
collected  in  a  potash  apparatus,  to  which  a  tube  filled  with  fused  potash  was 
added.  A  glass  tube,  whose  extremity  was  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point  and 
hermetically  closed,  extended  into  the  fermenting  fluid.  On  completion  of 
the  experiment,  it  was  opened  to  enable  me  to  draw  air  through  the  appa- 
ratus, and  to  displace  the  carbonic  acid  effectually.  The  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  fluid  was  steadily  maintained  at  64^  4  and  77^  Fahr.  The 
three  kinds  of  manna  yielded  respectively  I.  4.01 ;  II.  4.62 ;  III.  6.74  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid,  while  100  parts  of  sugar  of  grape  gave  44.84  parts 
of  carbonic  acid,  consequently  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  found  would 
correspond  with  from  8.94  to  15.03  of  crystallized  grape  sugar. 

3.  Mucilage, — ^As  the  gumlike  substance  which  remains  after  boiling  the 
evaporated  mother  liquor  of  manna  with  pure  alcohol  cannot  in  this  manner 
be  obtained  free  from  mannite,  I  endeavoured  to  analyse  it  in  its  combination 
with  oxide  of  lead.  A  clear  solution  of  mannite  was  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  The  light  grey  precipitate  was  first  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid,  then  at  a  temperature  of  t66°  Fahr.,  when  the  organic 
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B^lititaace  ilk-  combinatioii  with   lead  was  found  to  have  the  following 
composition :—      . 

.                                                     Calculated.  Foond. 

.       .  Ce    450.7  45.04  45.31 

H*     49.9  4.98  ,.     5.09. 

0»  oOO.O  49,98  ..'.  49.60 


1000^  100.00  100.00 

Tfaese  numbers  correspond  with  thbse  wbich  Mulder  found  to  be  tlie  oora- 
position  of  mu^lagfe  in  combination  with  lead*    - 

4.  Beain, — ^If  an  equal  volume  of  water  be  added  to  manna*  and -the  solii* 
tion  shaken  repeatedly  with  ether,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  leaves  on  distilla- 
tion, besides  an  acid  fluid,  a  yellow  resin,  which  may  be  freed  from  acid  by 
washing  it  with  hot  water.  It  was  now  dissolved  in  hot  pure  spirit,,  and 
filtered  while  hot ;  on  cooling  it  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
powder.  The  solution  is  of  a  reddish  brovra  colour,  but  perfectly  clear  ;  its 
odour  was  very  unpleasant,  its  taste  nauseous,  irritating, 'and  disagreeable. 
Water  rendered  the  ■solution  turbid  and  milky*  Aminoniacal  nitrate,  of 
silver  produced  after  some  time  a  dark  discoloration,  and  a  precipitate.  An 
aioofacdic  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  produced  a  brown,  precipitate,  which  was 
ipcroased  by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  resin  obtained  from 
SIX  pounds  of  manna  was  very  .small.    TUe  composition  of  U^e  resin  appeared 

tphe        '  ■  ..  ■       ,    .. 

,    I*.  II. 

Carbon  ...^..  66.99  ., 60.77 

Hydrogen 836 7.50 

Oxygen  .;.... 24.65 S1.73.     . 

But  these  results  differ  considerably  from  each  other,  and,  therefore,  show, 
that  the  examined  resin  was  not  pure*  and  the  analyses  consequently  are, 
not  to  be  relied  on. 

•  5*  ^cuf.--^Manna  contains  but  a  smallquantity  of  acid,  which  is  extracted 
at  the  same  time  with  the  resin  by  means  of  ether. 

•On  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution,  a  yellowish  brown  resinous  substance 
separates.  If  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  be  again  diluted  with  water» 
filtered  and  evaporated,  a  quantity  of  a  brown  substance  is  again  obtained, . 
8b  that  the  acidf  appears  .to  be  converted  into  the  resin*  but  in  this  manner 
the  acid  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. , 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  is  not  changed  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic , 
acidsy  but  nitric  acid  renders  it,  on  application  of  heat,  yellow.  Carbonic  acid 
and  the  caustic  alkalies  render  it  yellow,  but  the  colour  disappears  on  addi-. 
tion  of  a  mineral  acid.  Ammoniacal  oxide  of  silver  instantly  precipitatea 
inetallio  silver  $  sugar  of  tead  .produces  a  lemon  coloured  precipitates  which , 
U  soluble  in- ammonia;  The  acid  does  nojt. precipitate  the  salts  of  tin,  con- 
sequently no  lactic*  acid  is  present*  On  distUling.the  acid  a  slightly  acid 
fluid  of  unpleasant  odour  passes  over,  which  does  not  oreduce  the  sa|j^  of  silver^, 

6.  Adtesf^n  heating  the  varieties  of  manna  they  melt  and  swell  exteur 
siveiy  with  a  dark  discoloration,  and  an  inflammable  gas  escapes*  The  ash  i^ 
not, readily  burnt  to  a. white  colour,  and  effervesces  with. acids.  Its  chief 
constituents  arei  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,. phosphoric  acid^ 
muriatic  and  sulphuric  adds  in  very. slight  quantity,  clay  and. siUca,  which 
latter  are  probably  impucitiea  admitted  in  the  coltection  of  the  manna.  The 
three,  varieties  yidded  respectively  I.><32  ;  11.1.99;  and  III.  1.97  per  cent, 
of  ashes. 

7.  Tf^afer.— On  drying  the  varieties  of  manna  at  212®  Fair,  tliey  assume  a - 
brown  colour  and  yield  a  brownish  red  powder^  which  attracts,  water  from^ 
theair^  varying  from  11.1  to  13.2  per  cent. 

.18^  JnsolMe  eonatituents^^—MtoiTLK  contaw  impurities,. consisting  of  sand^ 
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earth,  bark,  &c.,  which  remain  insoluble^  and  were  collected  on  the  filter 
and  dried  at  912"*  Fahr.  The  residue  amounted 'to  1. 0.40  ;  II.  0.98  ;  III.  3.2:1 
per  cent. 
The  following  resume  will  show  the  results  obtained  in  the  analjses  s-^ 

I.  II.  III. 

Ihianna  Maniia  Manna 

canellata.         canellata.  calabrina. 

In  pieces. 

Water    ......r..  11.6 13.0  11.1 

Insoluble  substance 0.4  .........    0.9 3.2   _ 

Sugar....;..; 9^1  10.3 15.0 

Maanite; ;..... ;v 42.6  .........  37.6 32,0 

Substances  similar  to  vegetable  • 
mucus  with  mannite,  resin* 
OU8  and  acid  substance*  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen- 
ous matter 40.0  40.8  .........  42.1 

A«hes .*, i.S  1.9  1.9 

Total 103.0  104.5  105.3   . 

Annalender  Chemie  und  Phamuicief  Band  lui.,  Heft  1.    . 


DECOMPOSITION  OF  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 

BT  HERZOO. 

Tincture  of  iodine  is  very  apt  to  decompose  if  kept  for  a  long  time,  or  if 
the  bottle  is  not  well  stopped,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  iodine  on 
the  spirit  forming  ioduretted  hydrogen,  iodine  ether,  and  probably  some 
other  products.    Tincture  of  iodine  may  be  easily  tested  by  shaking  it  with, 
an  excess  of  copper  filings  until  it  is  totally  discoloured.    The  copper,  when 
filtered,  tells  the  quantity  of  iodine  by  its  increase  in  weight ;  the  filtered 
solution  contains  a  free^cid,  but  no  copper ;  and  the  decomposition  wbich.r 
has  taken  place  may  be  detected  by  the  ethereal  odour  and  acid  reaction  of 
the  fluid.     Calomel  produces  a  yellowish  white  precipitate,  which  afterwards  • 
becomes  red.    Ammontacal  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  floccnlent  precipitate, 
which  becomes  grey  under  water,  at  212*^  Fahr.    During  evaporation,  the- 
filtered^solution  gives  out  a  red  irritating  vapour:  if  we  saturate  with  potash* 
evaporate  and  heat  the  residue,  a  peculiarly  smelling  vapour  escapes,  a  little 
ash  separates,  and  the  residue  effervesces  with  acids. — Pkarmaceutisches 
Central  BlaU,  No.  57. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  EXTRACT  OF  HVOSCYAMUS. 

BT  SCHEIDEMANDEL. 

.   The  author's  method  of  preparing  narcotic  extracts  had  been  objected  t&f 
1.  Because  in  the  fine  powder  which  he  passes  through  the  sieve,  the  quantity 
of  active  constituents  is  i  probably  greater  than  in  the  coarser  powder  where  - 
the  woody  fibre  predominates.    2.  Because  by  displacing  the  spirit  from  the 
powder,  when  exhausted,  with  water,  the  quantity  of  extract  is  increased  at 
the  expense  of  its  activity.    These  objections  induced  the  author  to  undertake 
a  few  experiments  with  fine  and  coarse  powder  of  hyoscyamus.     1000  grains 
were  digested  and  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  furnished  with  cotton  in  six: 
Ounces  of  ether.     The  fluid  which  at  first  passed  through,  was  of  a  dark 
yellowish  green  colour,  and  subsequently  of  a  lighter  shade.    To  displace- 
the  ether,  four  ounces  of  alcohol  at  30  per  cent,  were  gradually  added,  when 
the  fluid  passing  through  the  filter  was  no  longer  yellowish  green,  but  bright, 
green. 
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The  ethereal  extract  was  nov'placed  in  a  porcelain  saucer  to  evaporate  the 
«iber.  On  the  foUoiring  morning,  the  conteots  of  the  saucer  were  of  the 
consistence  of  oil.  Placed  on  a  moderately  warm  stove  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  mass  became  more  fluid ;  but  on  cooling,  it  had  so  far  condensed,  that 
the  saucer  could  be  turned  over  without  fear  of  spilling  the  contents.  The 
weight  amounted,  in  the  case  of  the  fine  powder,  to  thirty-sizjgrains,  in  that 
of  the  coarse  to  eighteen  grains. 

To  the  contents  of  the  cylinder  under  treatment  with  spirit,  five  ounces  of 
spirit  were  further  added,  and  when  the  drops  passing  through  the  filter  were 
tolerably  bright  green,  small  quantities  of  distilled  water  were  poured  on, 
until  the  grass  green  drops  began  to  be  turbid;  the  cylinder  was  now 
removed.  The  alcoholic  extract  was  filtered  and  evaporated  at  a  very  gentle 
heat  over  a  sand-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  In  this  manner 
144  grains  of  extract  were  gained  from  the  fine  powder,  and  ISO  grains  from 
the  coarse.  The  residue  of  the  herb  remaining  under  treatment  with  water  in 
the  cylinder  was  placed  on  a  linen  filter  and  smartly  pressed.  The  four  ounces 
of  fluid  thus  obtained  were  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  deposited,  on 
standing  for  several  hours,  green  flakes  of  chloropbyl,  on  which  account  it 
was  refiltered,  when  a  clear  dark  brown  fluid  passed  over.  The  residue  of 
the  herb  was  dried  over  a  stove  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  weighed  810  grains  in 
the  case  of  the  fine  powder,  and  848  grains  in  that  of  the  coarse. 

The  brown  fluid. which  had  passed  through  the  filter  was  exposed,  in  a 
porcelain  saucer,  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand-bath ;  when  on  its  evaporation, 
many  gelatinous  small  lumps  separated,  giving  the  aqueous  extract  an  unequal 
appearance.  The  evaporation  was  now  arrested,  and  the  saucer  placed  aside 
to  cool,  the  separation  was  thus  increased. 

The  dried  residue  was  now  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  treated  in 
the  cylinder  with  distilled  water,  until  the  fluid  passing  through  was  colour* 
less.  This  process  was  very  slow  in  progress,  requiring  nearly  six  days  for 
its  completion.  The  fluid  collected  was  filtered,  added  to  the  aqueous  extract 
in  the  saucer,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  270  grains  of  a  brown  extract 
were  thus  obtained  from  the  fine  powder,  and  300  grains  from  the  coarse* 
The  properties  of  the  three  extracts  were  in  both  cases  the  same. 

Ethereal  Extract — Colour ,  dark  green.  Odour  and  taatd  narcotic,  nause- 
ous, and  intoxicating,  reminding  me  strongly  of  hyoacyamus.  Water  dissolved 
only  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ethereal  extract  to  render  it  Scarcely  yellow* 
Pwre  alcohol  dissolved  it  perfectly.  Alcohol  of  32  per  cent  dissolved  about 
one-half  of  it,  assuming  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Heated  in  tLplatinaepoom 
over  a  spirit  lamp  it  first  melted  quietly  like  wax,  then  emitted  an  odour  of 
boiling  linseed  oil ;  on  continuing  the  heat  it  became  dark  brown,  and  burnt 
with  a  bright  red  flame  depositing  carbon.  The  black  residue,  which  had 
the  lustre  of  a  resin,  was  still  further  heated.  It  swelled  and  inflamed,  and 
.on  putting  out  the  flame  emitted  an  unpleasant  stinking  odour  of  burnt  oil. 
The  platina  spoon  was  now  heated  to  a  white  heat,  when  the  whole  of  the 
residue  was  consumed. 

Alcoholic  Extract-^C<^our,  dark  green  with  a  brownish  tinge.  Taete  and 
odour  strongly  like  hyoscyamus,  with  a  bitter  nanseous  taste.  In  the  air  it 
attracted  moisture.  Water  dissolved  the  spirituous  extract  perfectly,  form- 
ing a  dark  greenish  brown  solution.  Heated  in  a  platina  spoon  it  melted 
first  quietly,  then  emitted  blue  empyreumatic  vapours,  and  burnt  with  a  bright 
flame,  continuing  to  burn  after  removal  of  the  spirit  lamp,  and  leaving  a 
black  voluminous  ash.  On  increasing  the  heat  the  ash  was  diminished  m 
quantity,  but  a  slight  residue  remained,  which,  when  treated  with  distilled 
water,  reddened  turmeric  paper. 

Aqueous  Extract — Colour,  dark  brown.  Odour  hy  no  means  narcotic* 
Taste  nauseous,  saline,  and  irritating.  A  small  quantity  of  the  extract 
rubbed  down  with  caustic  potash  emitted  an  odour  of  ammonia,  which  was 
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«Uo  proved  to  be  present  by  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid* 
Treated  in  a  plaHna  spoon  orer  a  spirit  lamp  the  extract  swelled  np  consider- 
ably, became  dark  brown,  and  emitted  an  nnpleasant  urine-like  odour  ;  oa 
continuing  the  application  of  heat  the  ash  assumed  a  cylindrical  form,  sub- 
sequently sank,  and  left  a  black  porous  coal,  which  was  treated  with 
distilled  water  and  filtered.  The  fluid  which  passed  through  the  filter  was 
clear  like  water,  changed  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper  strongly,  and  contained 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  more  alcoholic  extract  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fine  powder  of  hyoscyamus  than  from  an  equal  quantity 
by  weight  of  the  coarse  powder.  But  from  four  ounces  of  powder  of  hyoa- 
cyamus,  only  from  two  to  three  drachms  of  fine  powder  can  at  the  most  be 
sifted  off.  The  experiments  further  prore  that  ether  extracts  the  oily  and  waxy 
constituents  with  some  of  the  narcotic  colouring  matter.  Spirit,  the  narcotic 
constituents  and  extractive  as  well  as  the  narcotic  colouring  matter  ;  and 
lastly,  Water,  the  giim,  starch,  mucilaginous  sugar,  and  albuminous  extrac- 
tive, with  various  salts.  The  latter  substances  certainly  do  not  add  to  the 
activity  of  the  hyoscyamus. — Phdrmaceutisches  Central  Blatt,    No.  oT, 


ON  NIOBIUM,  A  NEW  METAL  DISCOVERED  IN  THE 
BAVARIAN  TANTALITE, 

BT  H.  BOSS. 

A  coMPARAiTVB  examination  of  the  tantalite  of  Finland  and  that  of  Bavaria 
has  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  latter  contains  two  acids — tantalic  ocuf, 
as  described  by  Berzelius,  and  a  second  acid  differing  somewhat  from  the 
former.  The  latter  is  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  differing  from  all  other 
metals  yet  known.  Rose  has  given  it  the  name  of  Niobium,  and  calls  the 
oxide  iViodtc  octtf  (after  iVioie,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus)  to  show  the  analogfQr 
of  the  metal  and  its  oxide  to  tantftlium  and  tantalic  9^cid,—Phar7naceutUches 
Central  Blatt,  No.  58. 


REVIEWS. 

EirrwuRP  kiner  Arznei-Taxe,     Von  Th.  W.  C.  Martius, 
Apotheker  in  Erlangen.  Zweite  umgearbeitete  Auflage,  1842.* 

This  sketch  was  first  published  by  Martius  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Correspondence-Sheet  for  the  South  of  Germany. 
The  present  edition  contains  the  Assize  of  3060  articles. 
•  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of 
97  pages,  and  contains  the  charges  for  both  crude  and  prepared 
medicines.  The  second  part  consists  of  about  five  pages,  and 
includes  the  charges  to  be  made  for  various  Pliarmaceutical 
operations  undertaken  in  the  preparation  of  prescriptions.  The 
third  part,  consisting  of  about  two  pages,  contains  the  prices 
to  be  charged  for  the  vessels  employed  to  hold  the  medicines  ; 
and  the  fourth  part,  of  about  four  pages,  consists  of  remarks  on 

♦  Sketch  of  an  Assize  for  Medicines.  By  T.  W.  0.  Martins,  Apothecary 
at  Erlangen.  Second  edition  improyed.  Erlangen,  1842.  Svo,  108  pp. 
We  are  favour^  with  a  copy  of  this  woik  by  Professor  Theodor  Martins. 
— Bd. 
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the  Sketch,  and  contains  observations  on  weig^hts  and  on  pre- 
scriptions, to  guard  against  misunderstandings  in  their  prepara- 
tion^ and  a  few  remarks  on  Apothecaries'  bills. 

I.  Assize  of  crude  and  prepared  Medicines. — We  subjoin  a 
few  examples  illustrative  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  prices 
charged,  premising  that  the  ounce  is  equal  to  482  grains  troy  ; 
while  a  florin  is  worth  about  Is,  8cf.,  and  a  kreutzer  is  a  sixtieth 
part  of  a  florin,  and  therefore  is  equal  to  about  one- third  of  a 
penny  of  English  money. 


Aoetum  Aromaticum     

Acidum  arsenicosum  pulveratum     

tartaricum  pulveratum    

Aqua  Menthas  piperitae 

Balsamum  Ck>paiTa3     

Camphora ,. 

Extractum  Belladonnse  

Magnesia  sulphurica  depurata  

Oleum  Memthse piperitae  destiUatum  Anglieum ... 

Radix  Rhei  Muscovitici  pulverata 

Tinctura  Aloes     

Veratrinum      , 


Weight. 

Fl. 

Kr. 

1  ounce 

__ 

4 

1     " 

— 

10 

1     " 

— 

20 

6  ounces 

— 

9 

1  ounce 

— 

18 

I     " 

— 

20 

i     " 

— 

20 

1     " 

— 

4 

3  drops 

— 

2 

i  ounce 

— 

30 

1     *' 

— 

10 

1  scruple 

2 

— 

II. — Assize  for  Pharmaceutical  Operations. — We  select  tlie 
following  as  illustrations : 

Solution  of  Salts,  including  the  necessary  filtration. 

a.  If  cold,  Kreutzers^ 

Not  exceeding  six  ounces  of  liquid 2 

Not  exceeding  twelve    **        "       ...,^ 3 

b.  If  hot  (Solutions  of  Salts,  of  Manna,  and  Tamarind  Pulp), 

Not  exceeding  six  ounces  of  liquid 3 

Not  exceeding  twelve    "        "       4 

c.  Solutions  of  Arsenic,  Corrosive  Sublimate,  &c. 

Not  exceeding  six  ounces  of  liquid 4 

For  every  three  ounces  in  addition I 

Filtration. 

Not  exceeding  twelve  ounces  2 

For  every  additional  pound 1 

Preparation  of  Pill  Masses. 

a.  Containing  no  powerfully  smelling  medicines,' whether 

large  or  small  masses    4 

5*  Containing  Corrosive  Sublimate,  Asafcetida,  Musk,  Bal- 
sam of  Copaiva,  Camphor,  Oil  pf  Asphaltmn,  &c  &c... 
Pill-making,  whether  of  twelve  or  three  grains,  including  the 
Lycopodium,  or  Liquorice  Powder, 

Not  exceeding   30  Pills    * 4 

60  Pills 5 

«        «  90  Pills    7 

**  120  Pills 8 

Gildmg  PiHs,  for  every  drachm 5 

Silvering  Pills       *•  «        a 


& 
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Preparation  of  Powders  by  division. 

a.  If  one  grain  of  the  principal  ingredient  cost  at  the  least 

one  kreutzer^  this  as  well  as  the  other  ingredients,  is  to 
be  charged.  Every  powder  which  does  not  exceed  one 
drachm  in  weight  to  be  charged  at  one  kreutzer  per  dose ; 
but  the  wrapper  must  not  be  charged  separately.  The 
mixture  of  the  powders,  the  envelopes,  and  the  labels, 
not  to  be  charged. 

b.  If  from  one  to  four  grains  of  the  principal  ingredient  cost 

one  kreutzer,  the  charge,  inclusive  of  the  other  sub- 
stances, will  be :  KreuUstru 

For  a  single  Powder 4 

Not  exceeding  four  Powders 8 

"          "          six  Powders  10 

**          **         twelve  Powders    18 

«*          «          twenty-four 30 

The  mixture  of  the  Powders,  the  envelopes,  and  the 
labels  not  to  be  separately  charged. 

III.  Assize  for  Vessels, including  Bottles,  Box  es, Gallipots ,  SfC» 

Kreutxert, 
Phials  of  green  glass,  with  cork,  cap,  and  label  :— 

Not  exceeding  three  drachms 2 

*'  two  ounces   3 

"  six  ounces 4 

**^  twelve  ounces  6 

Phials  of  white  glass,  with  cork,  cap,  and  label : — 

Not  exceeding  three  drachms  3 

"  two  ounces    4 

*'  six  ounces 5 

**  twelve  ounces  

A 

Boxe»--a.  Wooden,  lined  : — 

Not  exceeding  one  ounce 2 

**  two  ounces    3 

**  four  ounces    4 

5.  Pasteboard  : 

Not  exceeding  one  ounce 2 

"  two  ounces    3 

**  four  ounces  4 

Pots — a.  Glazed,  earthenware  : 

Not  exceeding  one  otmce 2 

"             two  ounces    ..* 3 

**            three  ounces •  4 

h,  China : 

Not  exceeding  one  ounce 3 

**             two  ounces    4 

The  capping  and  string  is  not  to  be  charged  separately,  but  for  the  label 
a  charge  of  one  kreutzer  may  be  made. 

Paper-bags: 

Not  exceeding  six  ounces 1 

"  twelve  ounces  2 

A  separate  charge  may  be  made,  for  the  label,  of  one.kieutzer. 

Boiling  plaster,  in  paper  with  label ; 

Por  every  ounce    *.•    2 
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Paper  envelopes,  in  shape  of  boxes :  KreutMer*. 

Coatauuag£rom2to4powder8  2 

"  5—10     «  8 

«  11—18      "  4 

19—24      «  5 

IV. — Supplemental  Observations  to  the  Sketch  of  an  Assize 
for  Medicines, 

To  preyent  mistakes,  the  following  obserrations  should  be  well  borne  in 
mind:— 

a,  AS  KBOAKD8  THE  WEIGHTS. 

The  weight  to  be  nsed  in  all  shops  is  that  introduced  into  Bavaria  in 
1811,  as  the  Apothecaries'  weight.  All  medicines  are  to  be  weighed,  with 
the  exception  of  distHled  waters,  which  may  be  measured.  Vinous  and 
spirituous  liquids  are  not  to  be  measured.  Of  liquids  ordered  in  drops, 
thirty  drops  are  to  be  considered  equal  to  one  scruple.  By  Mp  (Manipulus) 
half  an  ounce  is  understood  ;  by  Pg  (PugiUus)  two  drachms,  whether  the 
quantity  refers  to  petals  or  leaves. 

h,  AS  BEGABDS  PBESCBIPTIONS. 

Costorettm  mmcovitktm  and  its  tincture  are  always  to  be  dispensed 
when  the  physician  does  not  expressly  require  £higlish  castor. 

Cvnnamonwn  CeyUmense  should  always  be  dispensed  if  Cortex  cassuB 
einnamomecB  is  not  expressly  prescribed. 

For  Cremor  tartari  solubUiSf  Tariaras  boraxatus  should  be  given. 

Decoctum  mturatum.  If  the  quantities  of  the  principal  ingredient  be  not 
given,  one  drachm  should  be  used  for  every  filtei^  ounce. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  Infusum  saturatum. 

When  the  physician  has  not  mentioned  the  quantities  for  maJdng  infu- 
sions or  decoctions,  saturated  preparations  are  to  be  understood. 
^.  Folia  senna,  Alexandrian  leaves  are  always  to  be  dispensed. 

Magnesia  carlxniica,  the  light  variety  is  understood. 

Oleum  mentfuB  piptriUs,  the  German  preparation  is  to  be  understood  in 
every  case. 

Pulpa  Tamarindorum,  Roob  Jvniperi,  and  the  like  inspissated  juices  of 
fruits  which  are  not  totally  soluble  in  water,  should  be  carefully  rubbed 
down  with  the  prescribed  fluids,  and  only  filtered  when  the  physician 
expressly  orders  filtration.  In  every  case  where  insoluble  or  heavy 
substances  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  are  ordered  in  a  mixture, 
the  apothecary  should  add  to  the  label,  even  if  it  be  not  ordered  in  the  pre- 
scription, to  be  shaken  I 

Sinapisms  are  to  be  made  by  simply  stirring  the  powder  of  mustard  with 
water. 

Spuntus  Vini  recHficatissimus,  36^  Beck,  is  to  be  dispensed  when  spiritus 
yini  gallici,  &c.  is  not  expressly  ordered* 

Syrupus  communis,  means  Syrupus  HoUandicus. 

Syrupus  papaveris  should  be  understood  to  mean  Synqms  Papaveris 
Mhoeacbs. 

Syrupus  papaveris  albi  is  to  be  dispenaed  where  Syrupus  diaeodion  is  pre- 
aoribed. 

For  Tartartts  solubiUs,  dispense  potassse  tartras. 

Tinctura  cckhici  means  a  tincture  of  the  seeds,  if  it  be  not  expressly 
added  ex  bulbis, 

Tinctura  rhei.  The  aqueous  tincture  is  to  be  used  where  vinosa  is  not  ex- 
pressed. 

Zincum  oxydatam  aSntm,  The  preparation  by  heat  is  to  be  dispensed  where 
tna  humida  paraium  is  not  prescribed. 

Beside  this,  the  .apothecary  fihould  always  aocozately  dispense  the 
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medicines  pfescribed  e.  g.  Elixir  awrantionaii  compositum,  axid  Elixir  hakaa^ 
icum  temperatum  Hoffmanni. 

If  extraordinarily  large  doses  of  heroic  medicines  be  prescribed,  these 
prescriptions  are  only  to  be  made  up  when  the  quantities  of  such  medicines 
are  denoted  by  letters. 

In  making  up  pill  masses  where  the  quantity  of  any  ingredient  is  left  to 
the  option  of  the  apothecary,  he  must  always  name  the  quantity  he  has 
used  on  the  prescription.  Lyeopodium  is  always  to  be  used  as  powder  for 
pills  where  another  powder  is  not  expressly  named. 

Aquecm  extracts  ave  always  to  be  dispensed  when  spirituous  extracts  are 
not  expressly  ordered. 

Acids  of  which  yarious  grades  of  concentration  are  in  use,  should  always 
be  dispensed  in  the  dilute  form,  unless  concentrated  acid  be  prescribed. 

All  substances  which  are  in  use  both  in  the  crude  and  purified  state, 
should  be  dispensed  in  the  latter  state,  unless  crude  be  ordered.       ; 

Tinctures,  &c.,  which  are  kept  of  various  d^;rees  of  strength,  are  always 
to  be  dispensed  in  the  weak  form,  unless  otherwise  prescribol. 

For  every  preseription  disp^uBed  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the 
apothecary  may  charge  18  kr.,  in  addition  to  the  amount  according  to  the 
assize;  but  the  sum  cannot  be  augmented  if  more  than  one  piescriptioa  is 
made  up. 

C  AS  BSGABDS  THE.XFOTHXCABIBS*  BUX.. 

All  bills  delivered  to  public  institutions,  or  whose  payment  fa&sf  to  the 
state  need  not  be  stamped.  If  they  amount  to  fifty  florins  and  are  paid 
within  the  year,  the  Apothecary  must  deduct  10  per  cait. ;  if  not  paid 
within  that  period,  the  Apothecary  may  charge  4  per  cent,  for  the  credit. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  bills  for  private  persons.  For  the  poor,  the 
apothecary  may  make  a  reduction  in  his  prices,  but  he  must  make  a  note 
of  this  reduction  on  the  prescription. 

Practical  Facts  ik  Chemistry,  exemplifying  the  RndimentSy 
and  showing  with  what  facility  the  Principles  of  the  Science 
may  be  experimentally  demonstrated  at  a  trifling  expense, by 
means  of  Simple  Apparatus  and  Portable  Laboratories^  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  those  by  Robbrt  Best  Ede. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition^  to  which  is  added  a  distinct  chap^ 
ter  on  Agricultural  Analysis,  12mo,  pp.  206.  London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  and  T.  Tegg. 

Whatever  tends  to  promote  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits, 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  the  public ;  and  if  this  little  book 
should  at  the  same  time  prove  useful  to  the  author  by  encou- 
raging the  sale  of  his  porta^ble  laboratories,  he  fully  deserves  any 
benefit  he  may  derive  from  it.  With  or  without  the  laboratory 
the  book  is  calculated  to  assist  apprentices  in  their  juvenile 
experiments. 

The  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette.  Published  on  the  1st  and 
I5th  of  each  month,  Dublin  :  Samuel  J.  Machin,  28,  West- 
moreland Court; — London  :  Joseph  Thomas,  1,  Finch  Lane, 
Cornhill. 

The  form  of  this  journal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Lancet^  and 
it  contains  reports  of  cases,  clinical  remarks,  experiments  on  new 
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Tcraedies,  toxicological  articles,  reviews,  and  other  ihformatioii 
valuable  to  the  profession.  The  hospitals  in  Dublin  furnish  a 
wide  field  for  research. 

The  British  and  American  JoxJrnal  of  Medical  ani> 
Physical  Science.  Edited  by  Archibald  Hall,  M.D., 
Edinburgh.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  April,  1845.  To  be  continued 
Monthly,     Montreal :  John  C.  Becket,  St.  Paul's  Street. 

This  journal,  which  in  form  resembles  the  above,  is  not  limi- 
ted to  medicine,  but  embraces  the  collateral  Physical  Sciencea, 
Natural  History,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Meteorology,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  British-American  provinces.  We  quote  thfe 
following  extract  on  **  The  Medical  Bill  :*' 

''  The  fotLrth  session  of  the  legislature  of  United  Canada  has  drawn  to  a 
close,  and  the  Medical  Bill,  or  more  properly  speaking,  ^  The  Bill  for  regib> 
lating  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Medicine  "  in  this  protince,  introduced  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Attorney-General  Smith,  has  been  postponed  to  the  next 
session,  haying  been  referred  to  a  Committee  after  its  iirst  reading.  For 
many  reajsons,  this  is,  perhaps  little  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will  enable  the 
profession  generally  to  become  meanwhile  more  minutely  acquainted  with 
its  details,  and  afford  them  time  to  express  their  sentiments  upon  it 

"  To  the  profession  generally,  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  no  little 
gratification  to  have  witnessed  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  a  ministerial 
measure :  in  this  respect,  imitative  of  the  British  and  Norwegian  governments 
at  the  present  moment,  both  of  which  have  submitted  their  measures,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  final  decision  of  their  Parliaments,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
profession  in  the  respective  countries.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Thos^  whose 
interests  are  direcUy  affected  by  legislatiye  enactments,  of  what  nature  soever 
these  may  be,  have  an  undoubted  right  to  be  consulted,  and  to  express  their 
sentiments  on  the  matter :  and  the  deference  which  has  been  manifested  in 
the  two  cases  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  in  our  own,  is  but  a  simple  act 
of  justice  to  a  very  large,  influential,  and  intelligent  body  of  practitioners." 

PuLMOKARY  CONSUMPTION  succcssfuUy  treated  With  NaphthOy. 
with  cctsesfrom  other  Medical  Men  in  support  of  that  Treats 
menty  and  an  Appendix^  showing  the  Utility  of  Puncturing 
Tuberculous  Cavities^  as  an  adjuvant  in  the  Cure  of  Phthisis^ 
Second  edition^  revised  and  enlarged.  By  John  Hastings, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Blenheim  Street  Dispensary.  London  : 
John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho.     8vo.  pp.  260. 

The  introduction  of  any  new  remedy  is  generally  attended 
with  some  controversy  and  difference  of  opinion.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  discussion  has  been  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  o€ 
warmth.  It  is  not  our  province  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  this, 
which  is  a  medical  question,  but  we  recommend  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  to  read  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  above 
work. 
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THE  SALE  OF  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

On  Wednesdaj,  May  7,  Mr.  John  Fanner,  Chemist,  of  High  Street, 
Putney,  appeared  before  Mr,  Paynter  (at  Wandsworth)  to  answer  an 
Excise  information,  charging  him  with  having  unlawfully  retailed  half  a 
pint  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  information  was  laid  by  Mr.  Pacey,  supervisor 
of  the  Excise  for  the  district,  who  had  employed  Matilda  Bear,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  lately  his  servant,  to  purchase  the  spirit.  The  witness  deposed, 
that  when  she  applied  for  it,  Mr.  Farmer's  assistant  stated  that  he  could, 
not  sell  it,  having  no  licence,  and  enquired,  for  what  purpose  she  wanted 
it  ?  She  said  she  did  not  know ;  and  the  young  man  gave  her  the  spirit, 
for  which  he  charged  Is,  Sd,  Mr.  Farmer's  assistant  was  in  Court,  and 
wmpreparedto' swear  that  he  had  told  the  witness  he  comld  not  sell  it, 
except  for  a  lotion,  or.  some  ojkher  medicinal  purpose,  and  that  she  said  she 
believed  it  was  wanted  for  a  lotion  ;  in  which  belief  he  had  sold  it.  But 
fhe  supervisor  declared  that  this  evidence  was  not  to  the  purpose,  as  the 
Act  of  Parliament  admitted  of  no  exception.  Consequently,  the  magis- 
trate did  not  call  Mr.  Farmer^s  witness;  but  on  the  evidence  of  MatUda 
Bear,  convicted  him  in  the  mitigated  penalty  of  £12  16*.  6J.  On  cross- 
examination,  Matilda  Bear  admitted  that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an  oath.  Mr.  Farmer  also 
alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  information  to 
have  been  at  the  instigation  of  his  late  apprentice,  whom  he  had  convicted 
of  robbery,  and  who  had  declared  that  •*  he  would  pay  his  master  off  by 
means  of  the  Excise/*  The  magistrate  did  not  admit  the  validity  of  the 
defence,  but  allowed  ten  days  respite,  that  Mr.  Farmer  might  in  the  interim 
petition  the  Board  of  Excise. 

A  memorial  having  been  drawn  up,  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bell,  at  the 
Excise  Office,  to  Mr.  Wood,  who  promised  to  investigate  the  case. 

The  following  reply  was  received  from  the  office: — 

«  Excise  Office,  17tft  May,  1845. 

**  Sir. — ^The  Commissioners  of  Excise  having  had  under  their  considera- 
tion your  petition,  dated  the  12th  inst.,  requesting  that  a  mitigated  fine  of 
£12  16s.  6^.  in  which  you  have  been  convicted  for  selling  spirit  of  wine 
without  a  licence,  may  be  altogether  remitted  on  the  ground  that  the  spirit 
was  sold  for  a  lotion,  and  that  the  witness  for  the  prosecution  (Matilda 
Bear)  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

**  I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  magistrate 
who  heard  the  case,  to  judge  whether  the  witness  understood  the  nature 
and  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  was  in  other  respects  competent.  That  he 
was  satisfied  upon  these  points,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  admitted  and 
adjudicated  upon  her  evidence. 

"  The  Board  therefore  see  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  her  testimony, 
or  to  suspect  that  the  detection  was  instigated  by  malice  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  the  practice  at  your  shop  to 
sell  pure  spirit  of  wine  to  any  person,  and  that  the  suggestion  in  the  present 
instance,  that  it  was  wanted  as  a  lotion,  is  habitually  made  with  the  mere 
object  of  avoiding  the  consequences  of  a  detection. 

**  I  am  also  to  remind  you  of  the  previous  and  express  caution  which  yoa 
received  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  this  article ;  and  I  am  further  to 
observe,  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  your  business,  that  the  mere  infusion 
of  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  or  other  similar  substance  is  not  considered 
a  bond  fide  medicated  spirit,  so  as  to  protect  a  Chemist  in  selling  it. 

**  The  Board  having  however,  in  some  other  similar  cases  restricted  the 
mitigated  penalty  to  £10,  they  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  same  amount 
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from  70a  in  iatiflfactioa  of  the  fine  awarded  by  Hie  lu^trate,  provided 
the  STim  be  paid  forthwith,     I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  ClATTOS-  FRBELINa** 

In  one  lespect  this  decision  was  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  Hr. 
!Parmer,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  professional  adviser,  again  memorialized 
the  Boaid  on  this  point.  The  decision  of  the  Board  had  been  formed  oa 
the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial.  But  Mr.  Farmer's  witness  was  not 
heard,  conseq^uently  the  evidence  (such  as  it  was)  was  all  on  one  side.  The 
evidence  of  Mr.  Farmer's  assistant  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
sworn  befisrea  magistrate  (Mr.  'Hardwick),  waa  enclosed  with  the  second 
memorial.    The  Board  declined  to  go  into  the  case  a  second  time. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Sale  ot  Spirit  of  Wine.— Several  correspondents  have  made  in* 
quiries  on  this  subject ;  some  suggest  a  further  application  to  the  Government 
for  an  alteration  in  the  law ;  others  are  surprised  that  any  persecution  con- 
tinues, after  the  statement  in  our  last  number.  [We  can  only  repeat,  that  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  law.  This  would  extend 
the  privilege  sought  for  by  Chemists  to  any  person  who  might  think  proper 
to  call  himself  a  Chemist,  which  title  might  be  assumed  as  a  means  of  evad- 
ing the  law  by  persons  desiring  to  establish  dram-sbops.  If  the  Chemists 
were  constituted  a  professional  body  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  individually 
imder  the  control  of  their  own  governing  board,  they  might  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  powers,  which  under  existing  circiunstances,- could  not  be 
granted.  We  are  persuaded,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Excise, 
to  act  fairly  and  with  proper  leniency  towards  Chemists,  and  we  again 
caution  our  brethren,  not  to  "  sail  too  near  the  wind.*'  Any  evasion,  sub- 
terfuge, or  imprudence  in  not  being  prepared  with  evidence  in  case  of  need, 
should  be  guarded  against :  but  by  the  observance  of  the  rules  laid  down 
in  our  last  number,  page  496,  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension.  In  the 
newspaper  reports  of  Mr.  Farmer's  case,  it  was  stated,  by  the  Supervisor  of 
the  Excise,  that  an  order  from  the  Treasury  was  of  no  avail,  unless  sanc- 
'  tioned  by  a  specific  Act  of  Parliament  TMs  is  untrue.  The  authority  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  be  disputed  by  the  Excise.] 

^A  Member"  inquires  what  colour  the  following  syrup  should  be  :— 

H  Ferri  lodidi  9ij  ;  SyrupiJ&g.  M.    {If  prepared  by  dissolving  iodide  of 

«   iron  in  simple  syrup,  it  wouldH^e  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  but  if  prepared, 

as  recommended  in  the  PharmaceuticaL  Journal,  voL  L,  page  522,  it  would 

be  colourless.    The  latter  is  the  proper  method.  ] 

**  Cakolus."— See  vol.  i,  page  522. 

"  A  Member.'^  (Welshpool.) — ^We  have  frequently  stated  that  Scheele's 
Hvdrocyanic  acid  is  assumed  to  contain  5  per  cent  of  real  acid ;  that  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  2  per  cent. 

'*  Morton."— Aqua  lauro-ceraoi  is  colourless,  in  the  simple  state.  The 
Dublin  College  orders  a  small  quantity  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender  to  be 
added,  to  give  it  a  colour. 

S.  G.,  being  an  Associate,  may  have  access  to  the  Library  of  the  Society, 
when  in  London.    See  vol.  i.,  page  178. 

M.  P.  S.  (Hogsthorpe.)— We  have  made  diligent  inquiry,  and  cannot 
ascertain  wh^e  the  **  Pbrfumers'  Obaclb"  is  published. 

"  An  Attenitvb  Obsbbver"  (Plymouth).— (1.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
esKped  a  new  Pharmacopoeia  very  soon.— (2.)  Mr,  Fownes'a  Manual  qf 
Cwmistry^  and  First  Lmes,  by  Dr.  Ste^;aU.— (a)  Selecta  d  Prescriptis.— 
(4.)  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  other  two  works  named. 
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F.K. — We  ixttend  to  contixrae  the  articles  on  veterinary  medicines  ooca* 
sionally,  one  will  be  ready  next  month. 

X.Y.Z.  mixed  sesqnicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  of  each  ^iss,  sugar 
Jriij,  and  bottled  it.  The  bottles  burst,  and  he  wishes  to  know  how  this  may 
be  prevented.    [Dry  the  powders  before  mixing  them.] 

"  Alpha."— (1.)  See  vol.  ii.  No.  8.— (2. J  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  of 
1650  has  a  formula  for  PUula  CochuB  majores,  and  PUuUb  Cockue  minores* 
The  latter  only  of  'these,  with  a  little  modification,  was  retained  in  ^e 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1746,  under  the  name  of  PUula  ex  Colocynlhide  cum  Ahe, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  formula ; — ^Aloes  Socot,  Scammonii,  aa 
Jij — Medullae  Colycinthidis  §— Olei  caryophyllormn  3\i — Syrupi  SpiiuB 
cervinae  q.  s.  ft.  Massa. 

*'  A  Camden  Towk  Associate.'*— It  is  contrary  to  the  rales  of  the  Phax- 
maceutical  Society  for  members  to  visit  patients  and  practise  Midwifery. 

"  A  Membbe"  (Peterborough).— For  the  best  methods  of  detecting  arsenic, 
see  voL  iii.,  pp.  123  and  180,  and  voL  iv.,  p.  133  of  this  Journal. 

"LnoTATioN."— (1.)  Dr.  ThomotCs Materia  Medica,25s.'-^2,)  Phiaip8*9 
Translation  of  the  Pharfnacopona,^S»)  The  subscription  from  an  Associate 
is  10«.  6d,  without  any  admission-fee. 

A.  W.  encloses  several  labels,  wishing  to  know  whether  the  articles  are 
liable  to  stamp  duty.  [Seidlitz  and  Soda  powders  do  not  require  a  stamp. 
The  decoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  being  a  Pharmacopoeia  preparation,  does  not 
require  a  stamp ;  and  we  imagine  that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  merely 
concentrated  does  not  make  it  liable.  If  described  as  a  secret  preparation, 
prepared  by  any  new  method,  and  recommended  for  particular  complaints, 
witii  specific  directions,  it  would  be  liable.  Dr.  Gregor/s  powder  is  so  well 
known  as  a  popular  remedy  that  it  cannot  be  considered  a  secret  preparation, 
and,  therefore,  we  think  it  is  not  liable  to  a  stamp.  Pectoral  lozenges  or  any 
other  nostrum,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  known,  if  sold  witib.  printed 
directions  and  recommended  for  any  disorder,  require  a  stamp.] 

N.  G.  (Qtf.f  No  Go.)  recommends  a  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
aprons  behind  the  counter,  which  he  considers  to  be  derogatory  to  the  profes- 
sional character  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

"  C.  Badiax,"— The  subject  is  one  which  we  cannot  entertain. 

C.  B.  V. — We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  business  of  a  currier. 

"  Inquisitor." — It  is  not  necessary  for  an  Apprentice  to  pass  the  minor 
examination  immediately  at  the  close  of  his  indentures ;  but  he  should  do 
80  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards. 

N.  B.  I. — Depilatory,  for  removing  stray  hairs,  is  made  with  quick  lime, 
orpiment,  and  starch.    It  is  not  a  safe  application  unless  v^ry  carefully  used. 

M.  P.  S.  complains  of  the  practice  adopted  by  some  travellers  of  whole- 
sale houses  of  quoting  the  prices  of  drugs  in  the  hearing  of  customers. 

I.  H.  I.  inquires  whether  Druggists  who  dilute  and  colour  acetic  acid  and 
sell  it  as  vinegar,  are  liable  to  the  duty  as  vinegar  manufacturers.  [We 
tliink  they  would  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  fraud.] 

"  Tyro." — Solution  of  chlorine  is  made  by  passing  chlorine  through  cold 
water,  in  a  Wolfs  apparatus.    It  should  not  be  acid. 

A.  P.  S.  has  sent  us  a  prescription,  which  he  lately  received  from  a  cele- 
brated quack  doctor  in  his  neighbourhood.    It  is  as  follows : 
"  qarter  nonce  jolip 
qarter  nonce  rubub 
qarter  nonce  camamel 

qarter  nonce  mustard    to  be  made  into  80  pills/' 
The  writing  is  as  good  as  the  spelling. 
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We  have  receWed  from  Mr.  Walker  some  interesting  statements  respecting 
the  injurious  practice  of  burying  tlie  dead  in  populous  neighbourhoods*  The^ 
impropriety  of  this  pugtom  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  we  hope  burial- 
grounds  wUl  soon  be  eiitirely' removed  from  such  districts.  Much  credit  ia- 
^e  to  Mr.  WA.LKER'for'the  exertions  he  has  made  to  effect  this  reformation. 

"  Delta,  A.  P.. S." — There  is  sometimes  a  deposit  in  oxymel  of  squills, 
consisting  of  sugar  in  granular  crystals,  and  arising,  probably,  from  the  con- 
version of  uncrystallizable  into  crystallizable  sugar.  Changes  of  this  kind> 
occur  under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  A  x^oj^er  pan  is  often  used  for 
making  oxymel  of  squills,  and  if  perfectly  clean,  and  me  oxymel  not  allowed 
to  cool  in  the  pan,  the  copper  will  not  be  sensibly  acted  upon ;  but  a  tinned 
pan  ought  to  be  employed. 

P.  (1.)  Says  he  has  found  the  formula  recommended  by  Dr.  Christlson 
for  making  pills  of  iodide  of  iron  to  answer  very  well>  no  decomposition  of. 
the  iodide  occurring,  and  he  recommends  the  same  method  of  preserving  the 
iodide  of , iron  for  general  use  in  dispensing. — (2.)  In  preparing  liq.  aipamon* . 
acet.  any  excess  of  acetic  acid  could  not  be  advantageously  driven  off  by 
boiling.  Water  is  volatilized  at  a  lower  temperature  Sian  acetic  acid,  and, 
therefore,  vinegar  is  rendered  stronger  rather  than  weaker  by  boiling; 

"  JosEPHus." — We  know  no  formula  for  Synipas  sulphatis  ferri  etquiruB^ 

"  An  Associate"  (Leicester)* — For  Infusum  Chiraytas,  see  vol  i.,  pp.  268 . 
and  413. 

"  Oxtoen.*'-^Blub  Ink  :  Take  of  best  Prussian  bine  ^ss,  oxalic  acid  3ij, 
distilled  water  §xvj ;  mix  and  filter. 

"  JuvEXTA.**-:-(I.)  The  best,  method  we  can  suggest  for  ascertaining 
whether  Pil.  fthei.  Comp.  has  been  made  witli  treacle  or  with  syrup,  is  to 
treat-  a  jMWtion  of  it  withwAter,  to  examine  the  solution  with  reference  to  its, 
colour,  taste,  an<ismeH,  an^  tHen  to  ascertain  whether  crystals  of  sugar  can. 
be  obtained,  as  treacle  would  yield  none. — (2.)  We  lecommend.  Lmdl^^s 
School  Botany, — (3)  Rose  water  ought  not  to  be  made  with  otto  of  roses, 
magnesia,  and  water,  as  described.  The  decomposition  alluded  to  is  occa- 
sioned by  iife.  magnesia,  a  portion  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  water. 

**  An  ENduiRER." — The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  of  1817,  contained  a 
fonnula  for.  Ungumtum  Hydrargyri  Nifratis  MUtiiiSfyrhMi  was  asfoUows  : 
-^-^Take  of  mercury  1  part,  nitric  acid  2  parts/^Uve  oil  27  parts,  hog's  lard 
^  parts.— (2.)'  The  citrate  of  iron  andj^uiuine  may  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
T»uterto  the  extent  mentioned  (^Ij'.ta.^iss.  of  water)  if  heat  be  employed.. 
The  above  salt,  however,  as  met\\i^h'ih  commerce,  is  not  always  exactly  the 
same,  and  it  is  subject  to  chaifj^titl^*  keeping,  becoming  less  soluble  in' 
water.  '  "  **  vJ-' 

J.  C..B.  (Leeds). — ^We  are^iil^le  to  state  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  or 
muriate  of.  tin,rje.q^ired:tQ  prevent  fermentation  in  eight  pounds  of  sugar. 
Dumas  mentions  that  oxalic  acid  entirely  prevents  fermentation,  but.  does- 
not  give  tl\e  requisite  proportions.  ,   /  . ; , 

''  Inqvi^k^or"  wishes  for  a  formula  for  ink,  which  is  blue  whetic^iW  used, 
and  afterwards  becomes  black.  ■'*'(.■"' 
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